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The  Man  and  the  Hour  appear  simultaneously. 
When  the  aatronoiners  and  geographers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  growing  dissatisfied  with  the  dubi- 
ous responses  of  their  doubtful  charts  and  imper- 
fect instruments,  Ccdambtis  came  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  New  World. 

It  was   at  that   period    of   the   existence   of  the 
United  States  when  the  vast  acreage  of  fertile  lands, 
through  which    the    Missouri  and  the   Mississippi 
cut  their  channels  to  the  Guli  of  Mexico,  came  into 
our  possession,  that  "  Kit  " — as  he  was  always  en- 
dearii^ly  called — came  into  this  world.     The  whole 
wild  West  was    in    a  state    of  transition,   and  all 
the  more  daring  population  of  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri were   making   tracks  into   the  vast  river  hot- 
Ltoms,  displacing  the  "injnns,  b'ars,  painters"  and 
lothei  "varmint"     This   was   jnst  the  dawn  of   the 
I  period  that  called  for  a  hunter  and  a  hero,  aud  "Kit" 
B-xesponded  to  the  call,  aud  filled  the  requisition. 

The  precise  date  and  place  of  Kit  Carson's  birtti 
[is  not  exactly  told  by  bis  biographers.  But  tliP 
'  most  reliable  data  which  we  can  find  places  the  date 
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about  ChriBtmas,  1809,  ami  the  place  in  Old  Ken- 
tucky, in  tli6  County  of  Madison. 

The  family  of  Kit  took  up  land  in  the  new  terri- 
tory obtained  from  France.  It  was  a  perfect  hunt- 
er's paradise,  while  the  laud  fairly  teemed  with  the 
best  agricultural  products.  Indians,  it  is  true,  wore 
both  plentiful  and  ferocious;  but  rifies  were  not 
sparse,  and  men  to  sight  them  were  generally  to  the 
fore  when  wanted. 

In  a  half-fortified  houBe,  snch  as  was  the  dwelling 
of  the  elder  Carson,  the  young  lad  readily  acquired 
the  woodcraft  that  was  to  bo  learned  by  a  sharp  boy ; 
and  very  soon  he  became  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
deadly  rifle  and  the  hunting-knife. 

Disdaining  the  sedentary  trade,  which  his  father 
wanted  him  to  learu.  Kit,  after  a  brief  trial,  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  what  was  already  the  delight, 
and  was  henceforth  to  be  the  principal  employment, 
of  his  life  :  trading,  hunting  and  trapping. 

At  this  time,  about  1826,  the  principal  trade  be- 
tween the  region  about  Santa  Fd,  then  belonging  to 
Mexico,  and  the  extreme  "Western  States  was  by 
means   of  wagons,  from   Missouri   over  the  plains. 

Tliis  business  was  much  liked  by  daring  spirits, 
fond  of  excitement ;  and  they  generally  had  their  fill 
of  danger  before  their  return.  Many  would  be  fully 
satn^fied  with  one  trip  of  this  sort,  but  to  Kit  it  was 
pure  amusement  and  he  very  soon  became  an  expert, 
and  a  very  valuable  aid  to  any  party  about  to  make 
the  passage.  So  he  kept  on  to  El  Paso,  some  three 
hundred  miles  further. 

The  Conquest  of  California  has  accustomed  many 
of  our  citizens  to  the  sight  of  the  adobe  houses,  built 
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Eentirely  of  sim-drieil  bricts.  Which,  bye-the-bye, 
rare  aa  mean  looking  as  thwy  are  Listing.  The  oldest 
■.house  ID  the  new  world  being  one  of  these  houses 
ferected  by  the  early  Spanish  visitors. 

Our  people  have  since  become  tolerably  familial 

with  the  appearance,  products  and  trade  of  Santa  FC; 

but  at  the   time  of  yonng  Carson's  visit,  little  wivs 

known   about  it,   except  to   the   traders,  and   their 

b  guards,  and  drivers.  Indeed,  instead  of  furnishing  the 

"  States  "  with  any  descriptions  o!  the  place  and  its 

I'people,  they  generally  mystified  about  it  in  their  occa- 

Xsional  descriptions,  as  they  wished  for  as  few  inter- 

I  topers  aa  possible,  iaa  what  was  really  a  very  profitable 

[.business. 

For  some  months  Kit  Carson  traveled  abniit  this 
I  legion  in  very  humble  capacities,  bnt  after  a  time  he 
formed  a  situation  much  to  his  liking.  He  had  picked 
up  enough  Spanish  to  act  as  translator  for  a  deali-r, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Chihuahua,  and  Htarti:id 
out  on  a  journey  to  that  remote  place,  at  one  time 
quite  a  town  of  importance,  but  now  dwindled  to  a 
place  of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants.  The  life  that 
he  now  lived  was  entirely  too  slow  for  a  person  of 
his  ardent  temper  and  restless  habits,  and  he  soon 
found  employment  to  drive  a  team  to  the  Gild,  and 
jack.  Now  fortune  favored  him.  He  found  a  chance 
e  properly  in  the  life  ot  a  hunter  and  trapper. 
Mr.  Ewing  was  engaged  in  the  fur  business  on 
quite  a  large  scale.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Carson,  and  very  readily  engaged  him  for  an  expedi- 
tion. The  party  started  as  if  to  punish  Indians  for 
heir  depredations,  but  the  band,  formed  of  about 
■  active,  brave,  and  resolute  men,  without  a 
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poor  shot  in  their  ranks,  really  intended  before  their 
return  to  enrich  themselvea  with  not  a  few  packs  of 
beaver  skins.  When  they  did  fall  in  with  their  In- 
dian enemies  they  did  not  waste  any  ammunition ; 
but  soon  put  all  the  band  to  flight,  leas  than  about  a 
dozen  of  their  nnmber.  The  Indians  gone,  the 
party  went  to  work  systematically  to  take  as  many 
of  the  highly  prized  beaver  skins  as  possible  in 
short  metre. 

The  business  of  a  trapper  has  always  had  a  fasci- 
nation for  boys  and  young  men,  brought  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  any  of  the  rivers  or  lesser  streams 
that  gently  flow  or  madly  dash  in  most  parts  of  the 
American  Continent     On  the  great  affluents  of  the 
North,   such    as    the    Niagara    and    many    mighty 
streams  that  empty  into  Hudson  Bay,  are  found  the 
Canadian  voyagers,  and  their  half-breed  coujeuers ; 
while  in  the  Bouthern  and  Western  waters  flowing 
from  their  native  fountains  in  the  primeval  clefts  oi 
^^     the   Kocky   Mountains,   the    hunters   and  trappers 
^^b    were  generally  descendants  of  the  old  Virginia  set- 
^^H    tiers,  running  through  and  over  the  Western  States, 
^^^     with  a  alight  sprinkling  among  them  of  Danes  and 
Norwegians.      From    the    latter    race    Kit   Carson 
sprang,  and  he  was  well  gifted  with  all  the  best  at- 
tributes  of    that    hardy    and    persevering    people. 
From  his  childhood   he   had  been  accustomed  to 
roam  about  the  little  log-cabin,  with  no  other  com- 
!■  pauion  than  his  faithful  dog,  no  time-piece  save  the 
ran,  and  no  chart  but  the  barks  of  trees,  the  mosses 
mf  the  rocks,  and   the  narrow  lanes  made  by  deer 
rtud   lesser   animals,  in   tbeii-  way  to  water,   or  to 
Elbeir  chosen  pastures  or  nut  trees.     Untaught  es- 
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cept  by  the  example  of  his  father  and  their  few 
friends,  he  soon  mastered  all  the  learning  of  the 
woods,  of  which  they  were  masters.  Constant  ex- 
ercise and  frequent  privation  hardened  his  muscles 
and  inured  him  to  scanty  fare,  so  that  Kit  had 
scarcely  passed  from  boyhood  ere  he  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  fully  developed  man.  Often  being  brought 
in  contact  with  the  red  men,  who  were  still  quite 
numerous  near  his  paternal  home,  he  eagerly  stud- 
ied all  their  ways,  habits  and  tricks,  and  in  many  of 
their  best  qualities  he  was  more  Indian  than  the  In- 
dians themselves.  He  little  cared  whether  night 
found  him  under  a  native's  tepee,  or  merely  shel- 
tered by  an  overhanging  rock,  curtained  by  the 
drooping  branches  of  a  gloomy  hemlock.  So  it  will 
be  seen  that  Kit  was  exactly  the  "  boy  "  to  baffle  and 
circumvent  the  blanketed  thieves  that  kept  prowling 
about  the  camp,  making  free  sometimes  with  the 
empty  traps  (of  great  value  to  the  redskins),  and 
occasionally  seizing  them,  beaver  and  all,  if  the  vigi- 
lant scouts  slumbered  on  their  posts. 

After  a  brief  stay  in  the  section  watered  by  the 
San  Francisco  river  a  part  of  the  company  started  for 
a  very  long  and  toilsome  journey.  To  the  number  of 
about  twenty,  in  the  employment  of  Young,  they 
wended  their  way  toward  distant  California.  Pass- 
ing through  many  regions  of  arid  desolation,  where 
water  was  hardly  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  quench  their  burning  thirst;  at  other  times 
encountering  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  pleasant  tracts 
of  land,  through  which  clear  streams  danced  and 
glanced  in  the  pleasant  sunlight,  they  managed  to 
i)ass  through  all  these  varied  scenes  without  meeting 
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witli  any  serious  mishaps.  Kit  proving  able  on  all 
occasions  to  fully  "keep  up  his  end  of  the  log,"  con- 
tinuing daily  to  gain  more  and  more  the  good  will  of 
his  comradea  by  his  unshrinking  devotion  to  all  that 
tended  to  the  general  good.  In  California  they  were 
much  interested  by  that  peculiar  phase  of  settlement 
— "  the  missions."  Each  of  these  places,  known  by 
the  name  of  some  eminent  Saint,  was  a  very  large 
domain  granted  by  the  government,  in  perpetuity  to 
a  certain  number  of  priests  and  lay  brothers,  in 
consideration  of  their  devoting  their  lives  to  the  bet- 
tering of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  their  con- 
version to  Christianity.  The  native  California  In- 
dian was  but  poor  stock  to  operate  upon ;  but  in 
many  of  the  missions  they  Lad  been  comparatively 
civilized ;  they  were  well  fed  and  housed,  and  were 
taught  the  simple  truths  and  many  of  the  rights  of 
the  church.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  were  far  better 
off  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  simple  PmJres,  tliau 
they  have  been  since  the  gold  fever  stampeded  the 
Indians  to  the  hiUs  and  gullies,  and  the  missions  have 
been  mostly  gobbled  up  by  millionaire  land-grabbera 
under  false  jMt^nts  and  other  formal  frauds.  The 
priests  themselves  have  long  since  slept  their  long 
sleep  beneath  the  crumbling  walls  of  their  quaint  old 
adobe  chapels. 

But  Kit  Carson  wasnotone  to  trouble  himself  with 
such  sad  reflections ;  indeed,  at  this  period  plenty— 
and  its  proper  companion,  hospitality — still  happily 
welcomed  the  wayfarer. 

The  party  to  which  Carson  was  attached,  as  much 
by  choice  as  by  agreement,  brought  up  on  the  banks 
of  that  grand  stream,  the  Sacramento,  destined  after- 
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1  to  have  its  oft- sub  merged  borders  graced  by  the 
1  of  Califoriiia. 
f  TMb  river  ran  through  a  very  rich  conntry,  and, 
t  was  of  most  consequence  to  Kit,  wild  animals, 
i  for  food  and  furs,  thronged  its  forests  and  tuUe 
swamps.  Here  roamed  almost  unmolGsted  the  gam- 
boling antelope  and  almost  every  species  of  the  deer 
kind.  While  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento,  Kit 
Carson  was  one  of  several  of  his  comrades  who  were 
employed  to  assist  the  Padi'e  of  the  San  Gabriel  mis- 
sion in  reducing  his  Indian  peoiw  to  submission.  They 
had  risen  in  one  of  those  half-frenzied  fits  common  to 
all  half-savages,  and  deserted  the  walls  and  work  of 
the  fathera  Before  tliey  were  thoroughly  subjugated, 
over  one-fourth  of  the  mountaineers  were  slain 
and  they  returned  to  a  sulky  vassalage. 

About  this  time  Cap.  Young,  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition, traded  off  a  lot  of  furs,  and  thereby  camp 
into  possession  of  nearly  half-a-hundred  horses. 
Ihese  steeds  had  barely  been  tethered  out,  befoi'e, 
mder  cover  of  darkness,  the  wily  Indians  sneaked 
I  their  neighborhood,  and  spii'ited  away  a  num- 
ter  of  the  best  animals.  It  shows  the  estimation  in 
phich  Carson  was  held  when  we  see  him  selected  to 
lad  a  chosen  baud  of  his  comrades  in  an  attempt  to 
r  them.  The  marauders  had  a  long  start,  and 
although  by  wading  in  streams  and  making  some 
detours  they  tried  to  mask  their  course.  Kit  skillfully 
led  his  band  until  they  came  up  with  them.  Snugly 
ensconced  in  a  deep  hollow,  far  remote  as  they 
believed  from  any  pursuit,  the  large  band  of  Indians 
ug  themselves  on  a  portion  of  the  stolen 
mals,  which  they  had  killed  and  roasted.   Quietly 
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smrounding  the  savages.  Kit  and  his  darmg  com- 
rades burst  in  upon  them,  slaying  eight  of  their 
number,  and  forcing  the  remainder  into  headlong 
flight.  They  left  a  few  little  pappooses  behind  them  ; 
■which,  together  with  the  recaptured  horses  were  tri- 
umphantly paraded  into  their  forest  home. 

Cap.  Young's  band  of  trappers,  including  Kit  Car- 
son, turned  their  faces  homeward  in  the  Fall  of  1829, 
leaving  their  pleasant  hunting  grounds  on  the  margin 
of  the  Sacramento,  with  regretful  feelings.  On  their 
return  they  made  a  brief  stoppage  at  Los  Angelos — 
well  worthy  of  Goldsmith's  panegyric  of  another 
"loveliest  village  of  the  vale."  Its  delicious  sur- 
roundings of  leaves  and  flowers  marking  it  out  truly 
as  a  "  terra  angelica."  But  it  was  not  in  such  tran- 
quil scenes  that  Carson  took  delight— his  was  not 
a  disposition  to  be  lapped  in  Elysium.  So,  after  a 
few  pleasant  hours  spent  mostly  in  the  refined  family 
of  a  wealthy  Spanish  land  owner  and  eiiltivator.  Kit 
was  once  more  on  his  route  for  wilder  scenes  and 
deeds  of  a  more  adventurous  nature  than  he  was 
likely  to  meet  with  in  this  luxuriant  valley,  teeming 
with  the  grape,  the  pear,  and  the  orange.  While 
Cap.  Young's  company  got  along  very  nicely  among 
the  mountain  slopes  and  river  bottoms  of  the  uncul- 
tivated and  unpeopled  regions,  they  easily  yielded 
to  the  seductions  of  the  wine-cup  and  the  dance,  and 
in  the  ready  movements  of  the  fandango,  they  quick- 
ly lost  all  that  coolness  that  they  always  evinced  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  dangers.  As  if  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "when  the  wine 
is  in  the  wit  ia  out,"  some  of  the  best  men  made  the 
bluest  fools  of  themselveB,  and  got  into  several  dis- 
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graceful  brawla  with  the  dwellers  and  workers 
iu  the  neighboring  ranches.  A  uative,  it  happened, 
was  slain  in  one  of  those  unfortunate  affrays,  that 
often  occurred  between  the  Califoniians  and  the 
Americans,  and  it  was  not  easily  that  Cap.  Young 
got  off  scot  free  with  his  men,  just  escaping  at  least 
a  temporary  stay  in  the  caboose,  a  very  slight  im- 
provement upon  Dante's  Inferno. 

Hardly  a  dozen  days  passed  before  Young,  Carson, 
and  the  reat  were  "  working  like  beavers  "  to  entrap 
these  intelligent  animals  amt  such  other  Iur-ljearer« 
aa  conld  be  induced  to  "  walk  into  tlieir  parlor." 

One  day,  when  most  of  the'baud  was  afar  in  vari- 
ous directions,  he  had  a  most  unexpected  visit  from 
apparently  a  whole  tribe  of  redskins.  The  fel- 
lows swaggered  into  the  purlieus  of  the  encampment 
with  a  great  display  of  insolent  familiarity.  As  they 
appeared  to  be  unarmed,  and  as  they  could  see  that 
Carson  and  the  few  men  with  him  had  their  rifles  in 
raaoh,  Kit  was  a  little  surprised  at  their  conduct, 
but  by  careful  observation  he  became  convinced  that 
most  of  them  had  hidden  weapons  of  some  sort  upon 
leir  persona. 

These  Indians,  having  been  brought  in  contact 

latly  with  Mexicans,  and  felt  that  their  superior 
ilunber  would  probably  appall  ao  few  white  men  as 
Carson  had  to  support  him.  But  Kit  waa  made  of 
sterner  atuff,  and  reaolutely  ordered  them  out  of  the 
camp  when  they  became  insolently  familiar.  Carson 
calmly  looked  around  him,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
to  observe  that  his  men  had  anticipated  his  unspoken 
wishes.  They  had  without  any  hurry  or  bravado, 
closed  around  him.    Hach  rifle  was  in  the  exact  posi- 
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tion  to  come  to  "the  present,  aims  1"  at  a  slight 
motioii.  Tet  each  mau  looked  as  cold  and  as  firm  as 
a  block  of  ice.  Caraon  strode  up  to  tiieir  spokesman 
(who  had  addressed  him  in  Spanish)  and  looking  him 
fixedly  in  the  eye,  bade  him  at  once  to  withdraw,  add- 
ing that,  if  necessary,  his  men  carried  the  lives  of  half- 
a-dozen  Indians  to  each  one  of  their  riflea.  For  a 
second  the  old  chief  appeared  to  be  calculating 
whether  it  wotdd  pay  "  to  bring  on  a  fight ;"  bnt  Kit's 
firm  demeanor  had  won.  Frowning  and  grumbling, 
the  old  Indian  said  a  few  words  to  his  followers,  and 
they  slowly  retreated  to  the  neighboring  ravine.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where 
Caraon  was  brought  to  the  test,  his  unswerving  firm- 
ness conquered.  Had  he  shown  but  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  "  white  feather  "  the  Indians  would  have  doubt- 
less become  emboldened,  and  uttering  their  fearful 
war-cry,  would  have  rushed  on  the  whites,  knives  and 
tomahawks  in  hand  But  Kit's  indomitable  bearing 
may  have  induced  them  to  think  that  a  force  of 
white's  might  be  handy,  and  that  they  would  pay  too 
dearly  for  their  whistle  if  they   began  the  fight. 

It  was  while  Young  and  Kit  was  on  this  hunting  ex- 
pedition about  the  wild  banks  of  the  Colorado,  that 
they  introduced,  by  way  of  a  little  spice,  some  of  the 
Indian  tactics  into  their  style  ot  doing  up  things.  As 
a  lot  of  Indians  passed  their  camp  one  day,  they  per- 
ceived that  they  were  leading  and  driving  a  drove  of 
horses,  and  their  critical  sight  told  them  at  once  that 
in  the  drove  were  many  very  superior  steeds ;  indeed 
some  of  thera  had  not  yet  been  despoiled  of  the  ele- 
gant accoutrement  with  which  a  Mexican  loves  to 
adorn  his   favorite   riding  animal.     Following    the 
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Indians  silentlj  until  they  reached  a  suitable  aput, 
thej  Buddeidy  rushed  upon  them,  yelling  and  dis- 
charging rifles.  The  surprised  Indians  fled  leaving  the 
vast  drove  of  horses  to  Cap.  Young's  trappers  as  their 
lawful  spoil.  The  thieving  Indians  had  evidently 
thought  a  Mexican  force  had  overtaken  them,  and 
"as  the  thief  doth  think  each  bush  an  officer,"  they 
did  not  stop  to  see  his  warrant  of  arrest.  The  lot  of 
fine  horses  brought  them  in  several  doubloons  (a  16 
dollar  gold  coin). 

There  were  very  few  spots  favorable  for  hunting 
and  trapping  about  the  banks  of  the  Gila  and  the 
Colorado  that  had  not  reached  to  the  report  of  some 
of  their  rifles,  and  they  had  diligently  trapped  and 
hunted.  A  goodly  lot  of  pelts  rewarded  them  for 
their  hard  service,  and  when  they  were  "  paid  off," 
aa  sailors  would  phrase  it,  each  man  was  several 
■hundred  dollars  to  the  fore.  These  men  earned  their 
few  hundred  dollars  by  passing  through  many  hard- 
ships and  some  dangers,  but  a  few  months  on  the 
borders  of  civilization  soon  emptied  purses  of  all  their 

Kit  Carson  had  now  attained  his  majority,  and  it 
was  just  after  this  time  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  with  him  and  quite  a  party 
started  on  another  expedition.  This  time  the  Salmon 
river  was  settled  upon  as  the  headquarters  of  their 
trapping  business.  Here  they  were  a  good  deal 
piqued  by  the  devilish  tricks  of  the  Blackfeet  {at 
that  time  a  powerful  tribe),  Carson  was  for  raiding 
them,  but  more  prudent  counsels  prevaUetl  The 
Spring  found  Kit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake. 
k  will  be  noticed  that  a  few  degrees  of  latitude  and 
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longitude  didn't  trouble  his  calciilation  mucli.     The     J 
wmter  found  Mm  and  Ms  priests  busily  engaged  with     I 
rifles  and  traps  about  the  source  of  the  Arkansas.     I 
Quite  a  large  party  of  Crow  Indians  made  a  foray  on 
their  camp,  during  the  "Winter,  and  ran  off  a  lot  of 

^^B  their  horses.    These  animals  were  of  great  service  to 

^^H  the  trappers  in  enabling  them  to  carry  traps  and  skins 

^^H  to  the  caclies,  where  they  were  securely  stowed  away 

^^Ha  till  wanted.     It  was  therefore  necessary  to  recover 

^^H  the  horses,  but  it  was  desirable  to  punish  the  thieres 

^^H  to  prevent  further  purloining. 

^^H  Kit  was  chosen  as  the  fitting  leader  of  the  little 

^^B  band  of  twelve  sent  on  this  hazardous  service.     For 

^^H  there  was  over  half-a- hundred  crows  in  the  marand- 

^^H  iug  paiiiy.     The  Indiana  bad  sought  shelter  in  one 

^^1  of  their  cunningly  contrived  forti'esses.     Kit  lost  no 

^^H  time  in  storming  it,    killing  many   of  its  defenders, 

^^H  releasing  Itis  fettered  horses  and  returning   without 

^^H  the  loss  of  a  man. 

^^H  On  another  occasion  he  started  after  some  desert- 

^^H  ers  ;  he  pressed  them  so  bard  that  they  fled  into  the 

^^H  wilderness,  and  were  never  heard  of  after. 

^^H  For  many  months  Kit  and  a  comrade  remained 

^^B  guarding  an  old  fort  where  a  cache  of  furs  had  been 

^^H  left  by  Capt.  Gaunt.     Tbey  remained  here  till  a  party 

^^B  of  regular  soldiers,  which   had   been  despatched  to 

^^H  aid  Capt.  Gaunt,  joined  them.     Kit  went  with  them 

^^B  towards  the  Captain's  rendezvous.     On  the  way  they 

^^H  repeatedly  had  to  give  a  wandering   Indian  a  rifle 

^^W  shot;  but  they  kept  at  a  safe  distance.     On  one  oo- 

^^H  casion  Kit  and  his  fellow-trapper  were  surprised  by 

^^H  some  flfty  ImUans.     They  escaped  by  flight  under  a 

^^B  rain  of  bullets. 
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The  year  1832  fonnd  Caraon,  with  two  companions, 
hunting  in  the  high-up  mountaui  streams.  They 
took  their  farry  spoils  to  Taos  for  aale.  His  friends 
recklessly  spent  the  rewanls  of  their  hard  toil,  but 
Kit,  although  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  carefully  saved 
his  money.  In  October,  Carson  started  otf  with 
Capt.  Lee,  at  Bent's  fort,  on  a  long  trip.  Before  the 
start  a  very  skillful  Indian  hurter  had  mn  ofl'  with 
half-a-dozen  of  Mr.  Robideau's  horses.  Carson  was 
solicited  to  follow  and  try  to  capture  the  thief  and 
the  horses.  Taking  with  him  au  agile  and  athletic 
young  Utah  fighter,  he  went  in  pursuit  on  a  rather 
difficult  trail  Ere  they  had  passed  ovor  a  hundred 
miles,  the  brave's  horse  gave  out.  He  declined  to 
pursue  on  foot.  Kit  determined  not  to  back  down, 
and  went  it  alone.  In  a  couple  of  hours  he  had  got 
sight  of  the  pursued,  who  had  also  detected  him.  As 
the  Indian  sought  cover,  Caraou,  whose  horse  was  at 
the  gallop,  sent  a  ball  with  such  unerring  aim,  that 
in  a  second  a  dead  Indian  fell  from  his  animal,  hia 
gun  going  off  as  he  touched  the  grass.  Carson  came 
back  to  camp,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  with 
the  sis  stolen  animals  and  the  dead  Indian's  horse, 
all  in  good  form.  Soon  after  Lee  and  Kit  traded  ofl 
all  their  fnra  to  a  party  camped  near  them.  After  a 
little  rest.  Kit  jained  three  others,  and  successfully 
trapped  about  the  Laramie.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Carson  had  his  famous  encounter  with  the  two  griz- 
zles. One  of  these  bears  is  a  mighty  hard  "  critter" 
for  any  man  to  grapple;  but  when  it  comes  to  two, 
few  men  care  for  the  job.  The  instant  he  spied  them, 
he  broke  for  the  nearest  young  tree.  With  the  griz- 
zles a  good  second   and  third.     Shinning  and  drag- 
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ging  himseli  up  with  his  heela  juafc  beyond  reach  of 
their  strong  claws,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  stout 
limh  cut  ^s  one  of  the  bears  (for  they  could  not  both 
climb  the  tree  together)  got  to  close  quarters,  Kit 
would  give  him  a  smart  rap  on  the  nose,  a  particular 
tender  part  of  their  anatomy.  At  this  he  would 
ilrop,  and  grizley  No.  2  would  try  hia  chance.  Tliey 
kept  it  up  till  near  daylight,  when  they  left  disgusted, 
and  savagely  grumbling.  As  soon  as  Kit  was  sure 
they  bad  gone  for  good,  be  dropped  to  eartli  and  has- 
tened to  camp. 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter  months  Kit  and  some 
companions  trapped  with  varying  success.  Being 
much  troubled  by  Blackfoot  Indians,  who  stole  some 
(eighteen  of  their  horses,  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  punish  the  Indians  and  get 
back  the  horses.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  to 
make  the  thieves  quietly  return  their  plunder,  both 
parties  sprang  to  their  rifles.  Kit,  to  save  a  compan- 
ion from  instant  death,  sent  his  own  bullet  into  an 
Indian's  heart,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  an  Indian 
had  him  spotted,  the  conaec|uence  was  that  he  was 
liit,  and  the  ball  injured  his  shoulder-blade.  Al- 
though they  had  sent  several  Indiana  to  grass,  and 
Kit  was  the  only  one  wounded  on  their  side,  they  de- 
termined to  return  to  camp.  A  party  aiterwards  set 
out  to  ptirsuB  the  In<bans,  but  failed  to  find  them. 

Before  Carson  had  got  fully  well,  the  time  of  the 
Summer  assemblage  had  come.  A  wide  clear  space, 
with  plenty  of  feed  for  the  horses,  and  wood  and 
water  for  all  hands  was  chosen;  then  each  of  the 
[irincipal  traders  selected  a  site  for  his  particular  ad- 
liurents,  and  they  would  profnnd  to  make  all  ship- 
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shape  and  comfortable  for  buamess  aud  plei 
Then  begins  a  "  fair,"  such  as  ie  still  found  in  the 
■wildest  regions  of  Knssia.  The  business  is  mainly 
trafficking.  The  Tarioua  furs  are  esamiued  clusely, 
not  only  as  to  their  peculiar  kind,  but  as  to  the  cou- 
ditiou  in  which  they  have  beeu  kept  Then  all  the 
little  nick-nacks  of  civilization  are  exposed,  aud  the 
trade  is  briskly  carried  ou  in  the  style  in-  whicU  old 
Mr.  Astor  drove  his  bargains  in  "ye  olden  time." 
Few  that  have  ever  seen  these  primitive  trading 
places  will  ever  forget  them.  The  wide-spreading 
trees,  screeniug  from  the  too  fervid  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  streams  meandering  in  each  depression,  stealing 
away  in  glittering  ribbands  to  the  nearest  river;  rude 
tables  bearing  much  that  is  good  to  eat,  and  not  a 
little,  sad  to  say,  that  was  not  etxnally  good  to  driuk. 

Around  these  posts  camped  friendly  Indians,  trail- 
ing like  the  rest,  and  many  a  Canadian  voyager,  gen- 
erally with  a  good  looking  Indian  squaw-wife.  Maiij 
of  these  marriages  turning  owt  quite  happily,  by-the- 
way. 

Kit  Carson  had  by  this  time  become  quite  a  power 
in  the  vast  region  that  he  had  so  often  roved.  Men  nf 
his  stamp  get  talked  about  in  the  lofty  tepe,  or  the 
rude  log-hut,  much  as  the  iron-clad  wanderers  of  the 
middle  ages  had  their  deeds  of  dauntless  prowess 
chauuted  of  by  troubadours  in  hall  and  camp.  Kear- 
ly  all  men  instinctively  admire  a  brave  man,  but 
when  a  man  is  at  once  valiant  in  battle  and  gentle  in 
camp  he  is  doubly  admired.  Such  a  man  was  Kit 
Carson,  a  kind  of  backwoods  Bayard,  "  without  fear 
without  reproach." 
naturally  acquired  great  influence  over  hli  fel- 
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low  hunters,  not  merely  by  his  skill  and  courage,  but 
by  his  calmness  in  all  ca^es  that  led  to  displays  of 
"  mad  "  in  ordinary  men.  While  at  this  encamp- 
ment, a  coarse,  burly  chap  of  French  descent,  Shuman 
by  name,  made  himself  an  object  of  dislike  and  ter- 
ror to  white  and  Indian.  No  one  waa  secure  from 
Ilia  insolence  and  bluster.  It  happened  that  he  at 
one  time  caught  a  Tartar  running  foul  of  our  friend 
Kit  in  one  of  his  drunkeu  sprees.  "  Ameiicans," 
shouted  he,  "  why  they  are  only  fit  to  be  trounced 
with  switches."  Kit  heard  liim  and  determined  to 
make  "  him  hold  his  horsea."  "I  am  an  American, 
and  not  a  prize  speeimen ;  but  I  can  take  you  down 
without  sweating."  Shuman  was  on  hia  horse,  fully 
armed.  His  Tifle  was  ready.  Coj^son  threw  himself 
npon  his  horaii,  pistol  in  firm  grip,  and  both  da.'^hed 
together.  Almost  before  one  could  wink  they  both 
drew  tri^er;  but  Kit's  was  a  second  before  his  op- 
ponents; and  his  bullet  ripped  up  Shuman'a  arm,  dis- 
abling him.  The  Frenchman's  ball  only  took  away 
a  lock  of  his  hair  fi'om  Carson's  head.  He  was  in 
Kit's  power.  He  begged  for  mercy.  It  was  accord- 
pd  him,  and  afterwards  he  was  the  quieteat  man  to 
be  found  in  that  section.  Ko\'ing  about  with  differ- 
ent bands,  their  success  was  not  equal  to  their  de- 
serts. At  length  he  found  himself  upon  the  Hum- 
boldt, after  wandering  about  some  time  longer,  oc- 
casionally meeting  with  squalid  specimens  of  the 
Digger  Indian,  the  most  forsaken  specimen  of  the 
redmen.  Hereabouts  fur  animals  were  scarce,  and 
Kit's  men  suffered  many  privations.  At  last  they  had 
to  bleed  their  horses,  and  imbibe  the  precious 
dranghb     Some  Snake"  Indians  next  day  made  their 
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appearance.     From  them  Kit  bought  a  horse  in 
condition  and  they  had  sometliing  to  eat. 

But  here  good  news  reached  them,  at  no  great  diS' 
tance  vast  herds  of  buffalo  were  feeding.  They  were 
soon  in  their  midst,  slaying,  dressing  and  drying  the 
meat,  and  got  back  to  the  fort  laden  down  with  lus- 
cious food. 

But  some  of  the  Blackfeet  had  been  trailing  them, 
and  before  they  had  fully  rested,  the  subtle  foe  had 
perpetrated  one  of  their  usual  cunning  thieveries. 
"Watching  when  the  Indian  retired,  thinking  he  was 
relieyed,  two  of  the  Blackfeet  took  down  the  bars 
and  the  horses  were  at  a  distance  before  their  flight 
was  known.  As  but  a  few  days  bad  passed  since  the 
like  trick  had  been  auceesafnUy  played,  they  had  no 
horses  to  send  in  pursuit. 

They  could  do  nothing  till  Capt.  McCoy  got  back. 
He  had  gone  to  Walla  Walla,  and  it  was  four  weeks 
before  he  returned  from  an  expedition  to  the  Kio- 
was.  Quite  a  superior  people  were  these  Indians  at 
that  time.  They  owned  an  immense  number  of  fine 
horses,  and  dwelt  in  what  has  since  become  Oregon. 
These  Indians  readily  parted  with  enough  good 
horses  tp  mount  Kit  and  his  men. 

Once  more  the  whole  party  were  in  good  condition 
and  spirits,  and  started  to  keep  engagements  upon 
Green  River.  While  waiting  the  arrival  of  other  par- 
ties, they  lost  no  time  in  oganizing  to  trap  in  tlie 
waters  that  first  feed  the  Missouri.  The  Blackfeet 
it  was  surmised  would  start  upon  a  similar  expedi- 
tion, and  the  hope  of  encountering  them  added 
another  zest  to  the  setting  out.  But  a  more  fell  de- 
stroyer had  been  busy  with  their  enemies,  and  the 
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small-pox  had  decimated  their  ranks.    Tliese  Winter 
encampments  proved  rather  uneveutful. 

With  the  Spring  trapping  gave  them  lots  of  employ- 
ment. The  Blackfeet  recovering  their  courage  with 
the  cessation  of  the  fell  scourge,  were  once  more  in  a 
condition  for  a  light.  Carson  returned  from  a  scout 
to  inform  his  men  that  the  Indians,  either  to  attack 
them  or  to  flj,  were  removing  their  tents  and  send- 
ing off  their  families.  Carson  picked  out  about  forty 
tried  men,  and  rushed  after  the  Indians.  At  the  first 
onset  ten  Indians  fell,  and  the  trappers  pressed 
them  hard.  Then  the  Indians  fell  back  before  the 
firery  charge  and  the  trappers  pressed  on.  The 
Blackfeet  acting  warily ;  but  as  the  Americans 
began  to  slacken  in  their  efforts,  the  Indiana  rightly 
judged  that  they  had  run  out  of  ammunition.  On 
their  part  they  began  to  advance,  and  with  loud 
shouts  they  charged  in  turn.  But  now  Kit  and  his 
men  drew  their  pistols,  and  again  drove  the  Black- 
feet. At  this  time,  Carson,  by  a  swift  and  desperatu 
act  of  courage,  interposed  between  one  of  his  men, 
who  was  pinned  down  by  his  fallen  horse,  and  kept 
at  bay  half-a-dozen  warriors  thirsting  for  his  blood. 
Trappers  flew  to  Carson's  assistance,  the  man  was 
saved,  but  many  of  his  red  foes  had  gone  down  never 
to  rise  ^ain. 

Both  sides  drew  off,  as  if  to  rest.  But  afterwards 
Kit  being  reinforced  by  Fontenelle  and  his  party, 
they  once  more  attacked  the  Blackfeet,  who  nevei 
flinched  until  they  had  sustained  very  severe  losses. 
The  American  party  had  meanwhile  had  then 
strength  but  slightly  reduced.     Thenceforward  they 
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'eat  to  and  fro  through  the  Blackfeet  country  with- 
mole  station. 

After  journeying  with  Foutenelle  and  others  to 
Mud  River,  where  the  trappers  had  come  together, 
satisfactory  sales  and  aettlements  of  all  accounts 
were  made,  and  Kit  organized  a  small  party  to  join 
a  company  to  trade  with  the  Navajoe  Indians.  A 
satisfactory  business  was  done  with  these  very  fine 
icimen  of  Indians,   who   still  retained  many  evi- 

inces  of  a  previous  cultivation.  Returning  with  a 
ive  of  splendid  mules.  Kit  came  to  a  pretty  valley 
on'the  Colorado. 

Kit  now  engaged  himself  to  keep  the  garrison  at 
this  fort  supplied  with  game.  Many  elk  and  ante- 
lope fell  at  the  crack  of  his  rarely  missing  rifle.  The 
next  year  Kit  followed  pretty  nearly  the  same  rou- 
tine. Trapping  up  and  down  the  Tellowstone,  and 
going  to  the  customary  rendezvous  with  the  results 
of  his  skill  and  lahor. 

During  the  Winter  the  Blackfeet,  undeterred  by 
their  former  beatings,  had  gathered  all  their  warriors 
together  to  try  once  again  the  mettle  of  their  foe. 
After  a  preliminary  skirmish  in  which  the  Indians 
lost  heavily  they  brought  every  available  warrior 
into  the  field.  Both  leaders  placed  their  followers 
so  skillfully,  that  it  looked  exceedingly  dubious  who 
would  prove  victors.  The  Indians  at  length  charged 
up  to  the  Americans'  front — but  finding  that  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  leave  their  defences,  they 
discharged  a  few  harmless  shots  and  finally  went 
slowly  oflF. 

Probably  they  had  seen  Kit's  hand  in  the  arrange- 

mt  of  the  defences,  and  feaj'ed  for  the  result 
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Certain,  though  quite  ready  to  molest  other  trap- 
pers, they  gave  Kit  very  little-  trouble  afterwards. 
After  trapping  awhile  in  company  with  the  Flathead 
Indians,  Kit  betook  himaell  the  iiest  Spring  to 
Utah  region,  where  the  streams  mingle  their 
with  Great  Salt  Lake.  Here  he  found  furs  abundant. 
Afterwards  he  went  for  awhile  to  a  place  designated 
New  Fork.  Eight  years  had  now  passed  since  Kit  Car- 
son had  embraced  the  life  of  hunter,  trapper  and 
scout,  and  in  each  occupation  he  had  proved  him- 
self fully  the  equal  of  anyone  who  had  ever  pursued 
the  like  vocation.  Dnring  this  period,  he  had  often 
exerted  his  great  influence  with  chiefs  of  many  of 
the  leading  tribes  to  bring  about  truces,  often  lead- 
ing to  long  intervals  of  peace. 

Leaving  for  a  time  the  record  of  hunting  and  fight- 
ing with  which  the  days  and  nights  of  this  inces- 
santly active  man  were  so  plentifully  chequered, 
we  must  for  a  time  fall  upon  "  a  gentler  method." 

At  the  time  during  which  Kit  Carson  had  an  eu- 
g^ement  with  Bent  and  St.  Vrain,  Kit  united  him- 
self to  an  Indian  wife.  The  mother  lived  but  a  very 
little  time  after  her  baby  daughter  greeted  Carson 
as  papa.  When  his  motherless  child  grew  old 
enough  Kit  determined  to  take  his  child  to  St. 
Louis,  that  she  might  be  properly  cared  for  and 
suitably  educated.  So  when  all  his  engagements 
were  honorably  fulfilled,  he  started  to  St.  Louis 
to  carry  out  his  excellent  intentions.  Determining, 
also,  at  the  same  time  to  take  a  look  at  his  "  boy- 
hood's home,"  from  which  he  had  now  been  absent 
for  sixteen  years. 

Few   of  his   old   friends  remained   to  greet  him. 
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Some  had  moved  to  different  places.  Many  were 
dead.  But  enough  remained  to  give  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  to  convince  him  that  his  courage  and 
capacity  had  not  remained  untold  of  in  his  native 
town. 

At  St.  Louis  he  was  received  almost  with  an  ova- 
tion. That  city  being  the  headquarters  of  the 
Southwestern  trade,  was  of  course  oftener  visited  by 
the  trappers,  traders,  and  army  officers,  many  of 
whom,  in  the  course  of  their  narratives,  would  often 
introduce  the  name  of  Kit  Carson  as  the  leader  in 
some  exploit  calling  for  courage  and  capacity.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  a  style  of  life  that  suited  a 
man  like  Kit,  who  was  as  modest  in  company  as  he 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  danger. 

Carson  succeeded  in  finding  proper  guardians  for 
his  little  daughter,  and  was  at  once  anxious  to  return 
to  the  forest  and  the  prairie. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  two  great  men  first 
met,  whose  names  were  to  go  down  to  posterity, 
eternally  linked  together,  John  C.  Fremont  and  Kit. 
Carson.  Two  men  widely  dissimilar  in  many  points, 
but  alike  in  their  indomitable  perseverance  and  skill 
in  overcoming  what  seemed  insurmountable  obstacles. 

Both  Carson  and  Fremont  had  every  reason  to  bo 
thankful  that  they  had  met,  for  each  possessed  qual- 
ities which  were  invaluable  in  conjunction.  This  was 
soon  proved. 

Fremont,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
army,  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  thorough  explor- 
ation of  the  vast  range  of  country,  of  which  little  was 
known,  lying  between  the  edge  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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with  a  careful  survey  of  the  Kansas  and  Great  Platte 
Rivers.  According  to  instructions  they  set  out 
Oholeau's  landing,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
Kiver.  Here  they  encamped  at  a  trading  post.  This 
force,  to  which  Carson  waa  attached  in  the  capacity 
of  guide,  was  composed  of  about  thirty  souls,  all 
told. 

Most  of  the  scouts  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
great  fur  companies,  and  were,  of  course,  good  guides 
and  rare  hunters.  There  was  little  between  them  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  once  they  should  start,  but  an 
apparently  limitless  prairie,  through  which  an  Indi- 
an was  to  pilot  them  for  the  first  thirty  miles  or  so. 

Strict  discipline  prevailed.  A  circle  of  nearly  a 
hundred  yards  was  surrounded  by  all  the  wheel  ve- 
hicles. Here  the  tents  were  arranged  with  systematic 
regularity,  and  the  horses  so  fettered  as  to  make  es- 
cape, in  case  of  fright,  next  to  impossible.  They  soon 
deemed  it  expedient  to  have  guards  mounted  each 
night,  who  relieved  each  other  every  two  hours.  At 
sunrise  every  individual  was  on  his  feet,  and  the  an- 
imals given  a  chance  to  graze  and  drink.  Before 
seven  they  had  partaken  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  and 
were  again  on  their  route.  Noon  gave  them  a  halt 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  off  they  started 
again  till  near  sundown.  It  wiis  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th  instant,  on  which  the  ford  of  the  Kansas  was 
reached.  Losing  as  little  time  as  possible  in  prepik- 
rations,  they  boldly  crossed  the  river,  now  greatlj 
swollen  by  the  rains.  Everything  went  well,  except 
that  a  boat-cart  turned  over  and  dumped  the  con- 
tents into  the  water.  All  at  last  safely  reached  the 
western  bank,  Carson  getting  thoroughly  drenched. 
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and  it  703  deemed  best  to  give  all  parties  a 
chance  to  get  over  their  hard  work  and  exposure. 
Their  next  stopping  place  was  a  beautiful  spot  of 
finely  grassed  prairie  land.  Here  they  made  all 
preparations  for  their  long  Joiirney,  practicing  at 
target-shooting,  for  it  was  important  to  "  get  their 
hands  in,"  before  they  encountered  the  danger- 
ous redskins.  They  next  struck  out  on  the  Oregon 
trail— this  would  take  them  past  Laramie,  a  well- 
known  fort.  Except  that  water  was  scarce,  every- 
thing else  needed  was  abundant.  Flowers  of  every 
color  were  prolific  and  plants  flourished  luxuriantly 
in  all  depressions. 

When  they  had  reached  the  lands  dominated  by 
the  Pawnees,  they  had  to  redouble  their  precautions 
at  night,  for  this  tribe  was  notorious  for  its  horse- 
stealing propensities.  Here  Kit  began  to  aatonisli 
his  followers  by  dashing  with  headlong  speed  over  the 
prairies  on  a  saddleless  steed,  and  searching  the 
vicinage  if  ought  led  to  an  alarm.  When  they  had 
reached  an  elevation  of  the  Platte  valley  some  thou- 
sand miles  above  sea  level,  they  unexpectedly  met  a 
party  of  about  a  dozen.  They  had  been  on  boats 
for  sixty  days  from  Fort  Lamarie.  The  water,  how- 
ever, became  so  shallow  that  they  were  forced  to  hide 
the  bulk  of  their  furs,  and  were  footing  it  to  St. 
Louis  with  all  they  could  struggle  under  on  their 
"backs.  From  among  them  Fremont  picked  out  an 
old  soldier  who  had  served  under  him.  He  quickly 
arranged  his  share  in  the  furs,  and  stepped  out  once 
again  in  Fremont's  service.  Two  or  three  days  later 
were  in  the  midst  of  droves  of  buffalo.  It  was 
■break  and  the  animals  were  munching  the  su".- 
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calent  grass,  while  in  places  clouds  arose  marking 
where  aome  unwieldy  bull  was  rolling,  or  a  couple  of 
them  were  furiously  fighting.  The  prairie  that  night 
witnessed  a  jolly  feast.  The  daintiest  morsels  of 
tongue  and  hump  satiated  the  appetites,  and  song, 
and  jest,  and  story  gave  a  mental  flavor  to  the  gross- 
er feed.  Kit  had  led  in  the  chase,  and  he  was  never 
backward  at  the  feast.  For  some  days  they  hunt- 
ed to  their  heart's  content.  It  was  not  all  plain 
sailing,  for  both  Kit  and  Fremont  more  than  once 
bit  the  dust,  and  came  near  being  trampled  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  infuriated  animals. 

They  had  "a  glorious  old  time,"  on  the  the  4th 
of  July,  near  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte.  A  good 
dinner,  plenty  of  toasts,  and  lots  of  salutes,  made 
the  desert  as  hvely  and  noisy  as  the  largest  city. 

At  this  point  Eremont  parted  from  the  rest  of  the 
expedition,  leaving  the  other  portion  to  ascend  the 
river  up  to  Fort  Laramie. 

Here  alarming  reports  reached  them  that  the  Sioux 
had  drawn  together  in  great  force,  and  bad  joined  to 
tbem  portions  of  the  warlike  tribes  who  were  feeling 
very  hostile  to  the  whites.  Things  looked  so  dark 
that  many  of  Fremont's  men  began  to  express  a  de- 
sire to  take  the  back  track.  Being  reasoned  with, 
and  an  offer  having  been  made  by  Fremont  to  settle 
up  with  any  of  the  discontented  at  once,  the  second 
sober  thought  overcame  their  suddenly  awakened 
fears,  and  they  expressed  their  wish  to  go  on  to  the 
end. 

They  ascended  the  South  Pass.  The  land  rose  so 
gradually  that  even  Carson  with  all  his  experience 
could  hardly   tell  when  the   summit   was   reached. 
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They  were  now  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
and  the  traveller  suddenly  found  himself  slak- 
ing his  thirst  with  waters  that  flowed  towards  the 
Pticiflc  ocean. 

They  were  now  at  a  spot  almost  one  thousand 
miles  from  the  month  of  the  Kansas,  Following  a 
stream  up  to  a  sheet  of  water  in  !.he  mountains,  they 
looked  out  upon  a  scene  of  more  than  Alpine  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  Mounted  upon  hardy  mules,  tliey 
ascended  higher  and  hifrher,  if  there  was  a  slight 
descent  on  one  aide  of  the  hill,  it  towered  np  again 
on  the  face  of  the  next,  so  that  they  ultimately 
kept  rising.  Thoy  climbed  peak  after  peak  to  find 
them  rise  higher  and  higher  in  front  of  them,  Car- 
son ever  in  the  van,  till  just  as  the  extreme  pinna- 
cle was  reached,  when  Carson  stood  aside  to  allow  Fre- 
mont's foot  alone  to  rest  upon  the  mountain  height. 

Kit  Carson's  engagement  ended  with  Fremont  when 
with  his  aid  the  persevering  explorer  had  placed  his 
foot  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
The  return  to  Fort  Larimie  was  not  noted  by  any 
marked  or  marvellous  incidents.  During  the  year 
1843,  Carson  married  for  the  second  time.  Ou  this 
occasion,  the  lady  he  selected  for  his  bride  was  of 
Spanish  origin. 

He  continued  off  and  on  at  Bent's  Fort,  helping  at 
times  his  old  comrade  and  employer,  8t.  Vrain.  But 
he  was  far  too  valuable  a  man  for  his  services  to  be 
dispensed  with  by  Fremont.  So  that  officer  being 
about  to  go  ou  a  second  important  expedition,  se- 
cured Kit's  invaluable  aid.  His  first  mission  w»"  to 
fi;et  a  supply  of  mules  aud  have  them  ready  for  '  he 
itart  of  the  proximate  trip. 
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Fremont's  objective  point  was  the  then  little-known 
Salt  Lake.  Since  become  ao  widely  known  and 
variously  thought  of  throughout  the  world.  Later 
the  party  was  to  meet  Lieut.  Wilkes  who  had  been 
busy  exploring  and  making  charts  of  lands  lying  oji 
the  Pacific.  Bear  Kiver,  one  of,  the  most  important 
streams  flowing  into  the  Lake  was  the  place  at  which 
they  embarked.  It  was  on  the  21st  of  August 
that  they  first  floated  upon  the  waters  of  this  wou- 
droua  confluence  of  waters.  Almost  every  geo- 
graphical feature  about  it  was  veiled  in  a  mystery. 
The  few  trappers  who  hatl  sailed  upon  it,  hatl  filled 
every  frontier  camp  with  strange  stories  about  its  for- 
mation, and  whence  it  drew  its  .supply  of  waters  and 
where  they  escaped — if  they  did  escape,  unless  by 
sun  absorption.  No  survey  had  been  yet  maile 
by  any  'scientific  persons.  Illiterate,  but  by  no 
means  ignorant,  trappers  gave  many  reasons  for  a 
belief  that  somewhere  in  its  midst  was  a  huge  vortex 
into  which  the  whelming  waters  were  drawn  to  be 
expelled  through  one  or  more  canons  in  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  Every  person  in  the  expedition  hiul 
an  opinion  of  his  own  upon  these  oft-debated  sub- 
jects, and  each  was  panting  for  the  progress  of  the 
expedition  which  was  to  dispel  or  confirm  the  dif- 
ferent opinons  or  theories.  The  first  place  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  Fremont  and  Carson  were 
the  Beer  Springs,  which  threw  up  a  gaseous  fluid 
which  the  trappers  asserted  tasted  exactly  like  beer. 
It  hardly  reached  the  description  given  of  it.  But 
stUl  its  constant  effervescence  and  bitter  taste  ren- 
dered it  sufficiently  near  the  flavor  and  appearance 
_of  frothy  and  pungent  beverages  to  account  for  trav- 
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elera  perceiving  some  resemblance  to  "  beer  "  in  it 
Ar   they  progressed   they    continually   passed   hot 
i  springs  throwing  jete   to   quite  a   height.     As  they 
[passed   along   through   several    deep   valleys,   here 
termed  gates,  their  eyes  were  greeted  with  many  wild 
iftnd  wonderful   formations.     In  one  place  they  en- 
Ecountered  a  column   piercing  some  three  thousand 
Ffeet  to  the  sky.     But  it  was  not   until  reaching  the 
outlet  of   Bear  River  and  ascending   a  bluff  on  its 
high  banks,  that  they  at  length  saw  just  at  their  feet 
the    billows   of   the  mountain-enveloped  sea,  look- 
ing as  grateful  to  their  astonished  eyes,  doubtless,  as 
did  those  of  the  vast  Pacific  to  the  wonder-struck 
orbs  of  the  delighted  Spaniard, 

The  vast  expanse  of  water  stretching  out  before 
them  was  quite  a  treat  after  they  had  been  so  long 
hemmed  in  by  narrow  walls,  with  wall-like  ramparts 
piled  sometimes  cloud-high  on  right  and  left. 
Islands  rose  up  out  of  the  smooth  area,  but  whether 
arid  rocks  or  crowned  with  luxuriant  forests  they 
Lwere  too  far  away  to  be  discovered.  A  rude  storm 
jput  a  quietus  on  their  speculations,  and  they  left 
r  visionary  dreams  for  some  realistic  duties. 
J  fixed  upon  this  as  a  proper  site  for  the  loca- 
jtion  of  a  permanent  camp.  A  rude  but  strong  forti- 
fication was  constructed,  to  hold  out  if  necessary 
against  an  attack  of  Utah  Indians,  supposed  to  be 
dwelling  somewhere  hereabouts.  Their  rubber-boat 
was  payed  with  gum  and  inflated.  So,  as  provisions 
were  running  low,  a  Lajeunesse,  an  excellent  scout 
and  trapper,  was  sent  off  with  half  a  dozen  of  the 
party,  as  their  services  could  be  no  further  utilized. 
The  plan  now  formed  was  that  another  Lajennesse 
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(Haflil;  wit/li  I^^'omont  and  Carson,  should  start 
in  tlio  riil)l)nr  hoat,  while  Badeau,  Jacob,  and  Dero- 
Rior  liocanio  ciiHtodianH  of  the  camp  and  the  tilings 
tliat  roinainod.  TIk^  nif^lit.  promised  fair  for  next  day's 
f»xpoditiciii.  Tlio  air  wan  mihl,  the  sky  luminous,  and 
all  tlio  HiirrcmndiiigH  vory  ])kmHant.  Aplain  but  nice 
HNppnr  RPiit  ilioiii  i()b(ul  good-humored. 

A  wiipply  of  watnr  was  not  forgotten,  for  it  had 
occurrod  to  tlio  voyagc^rs  that  the  islands  might  not 
furniRli  H\v(»ot  Htroatns  flowing  into  the  lake.  The 
firflt  night  found  tli(^  voyag(M*s  not  very  far  advanced. 
Aftor  Homo  hard  labor,  for  tluMr  boat  had  ])roved  to  be 
illy  coiiHtnictod,  th(»y  made  tlioir  rosting  place  amid 
Horno  young  willows.  Oamo  was  su])orabundant,  so 
tlioy  didn't  want  for  ])lontiful  rations.  The  next  day 
tlioy  had  to  rculoublo  thoir  labor,  as  the  river  was  at 
tinios  vory  shallow,  and  they  had  to  undress  and 
<lrag  thoir  frail  bark  along.  After  toiling  away  in  this 
rnannor  for  sonio  time,  they  at  length  arrived  at  the 
vorg(5  of  wliat  was  Salt  Lake  proper.  Here  they 
ornorgod  from  the  unsaltod  water  to  float  upon  the 
salino  water  of  the  groat  lake  itself.  They  coasted 
along,  rather  dubious  about  advancing  far  from 
shore,  ns  their  boat,  though  of  good  model  enough, 
was  anything  but  tight  and  true.  As  they  neared 
tlie  island  shore,  one  of  their  pleasant  delusions  was 
swept  away.  What  had  appeared  to  be  an  array  of 
white  pelicans,  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  row  of 
rocks  incrusted  with  salt  from  the  dashing  waves  of 
the  sea.  Landing  on  an  island,  Fremont  and  Carson, 
scaled  a  high  mountain  and  took  several  barometri- 
cal and  other  observations.  Though  strongly  tempted 
to  continue  on,  prudence  dictated  a  return.     Their 
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boat  wa«  by  no  means  strong,  and  the  snow  on  the 
distant  mountain  tops  warned  them  that  Winter  was 
near.  Tbe  observations  satisfied  them  that  the  Lake 
itself  was  over  4,000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Although  a  storm  eame  up  in  the  night  which 
made  the  island  tremble,  thej  managed  to  have  a 
good  sleep,  thanks  to  a  rude  shelter  which  they  con- 
structed of  driftwood.  Eetuming  to  the  mainland, 
one  of  their  first  tasks  was  to  evaporate  five  gal- 
lons of  the  salt  water  of  the  lake,  and  found  that  it 
yielded  fourteen  pints  of  very  pure  fine  salt,  Car- 
son shot  some  seagulls  the  next  night,  on  which  they 
supped.  Coutinmng  on  up  the  river,  they  fixed  to 
let  Fitzpatrick  know  of  their  approach,  but  heard  no 
reply. 

They  bought  a  fat  young  horse,  but  Fremont  was 
too  dainty  to  partake  of  the  good  cheer  which  Car- 
son and  the  others  eagerly  devoured. 

They  were  next  day  gladdened  by  finding  that  at 
a  camp  a  short  distance  off  lots  of  rice  and  other 
good  provisions  awaited  them  brought  by  Fitzpat- 
rick. Once  more  the  party  being  found  uselessly 
large  was  lessened  by  upwards  of  a  dozen  men, 
who  readily  returned,  as  the  coming  hardships  were 
more  than  they  could  encounter.  Carson  stuck  by 
Fremont,  and  they  journeyed  slowly  along,  stopping 
to  rest  when  a  supply  of  water,  grass  and  shelter  was 
to  be  found.  They  had  a  dozen  wheeled-carriages, 
which  though  strong  were  light,  and  it  often  re- 
quired the  men  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels 
to  get  over  bad  places.  Buffalo  was  acuce,  but 
Cu:soo  contrived  to  kill  a  oonpls  of  bulls.    Every 
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^^^H  night  that  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  little  game, 

^^^B   with  which  to  eke  out  their  alender  stock  of  pro- 

^^^P    visions,  they  indulged  in  a  mild  sort  of  a  feast  They 

^^^■>   crossed  the  Snake  Biver  with  great  difficulty.    For 

^^^H    a  time  it  seemed  that  the  passage  would  prove  im- 

^^^B  practicable,  but  courage  and  iugenuity  surmounted 

^^^1   all  obstacles.    Thanks,  in  a  great  degree  to  the  cour- 

^^^B  age  and  resources  of  Kit,  they  soon  reached  one 

^^H  of  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the 

^^^1   remaijider  of  Fremont's   trip   to   the   coast  did  nut 

^^F   need  Carson's  assistanije,  so  he  was  at  once  employed 

''  with  his  men  in  getting  all  ready  for  their  return.  As 

this  was  to  be  done  in  the  middle  of  Winter,  the 

hardships  that  they  would  have  to  encounter  could 

not  well  be  overestimated.  The  party  had  improved 

in  health  and  strength  by  their  short  rest,  and  num- 

^^      bored  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  six  different  nation- 

^^^     alifcies.     They  were,  however,  a  wonderfully  homo- 

^^P     gfinous  lot  of  adventurers,  from  Fremont  and  Kit  to 

^^n       the  Indian  guide  and  the  colored  cook.     The  com- 

jiany  was  rather  imposing  in  appearance,  constituted 

of  over  one  hundred  horses  and  mules,  with  their 

wagons  and  several  California  cattle,  on  the  hoof,  to 

be  slaughtered  when  needed  for  food. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  full  brunt 
of  their  sufferings  began.  They  now  travelled  on 
foot,  to  help  their  four-footed  friends  as  much  as 
possible.  For  many  days  they  struggled  on  finding 
very  httle  feed  for  the  animals  and  small  rest  and 
comfort  for  the  men.  On  the  6th  of  January  they 
found  themselves  in  a  valley,  where  the  numerous 
hot  springs  kept  the  grass  abundant  and  green. 
Soon  after  Eit  and  Fremont,  travelling  in  advance 
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^^^^H  the  party,  struck  a  trail,  sliowiug  they  were  on  a 
^^^^pavelled  route.  They  also  lonnA  a.  limited  supply 
^^^^B|  feed  for  the  cattle.  The  followiiig  party  were 
^^^Jkrected  by  a  preconcerted  signal  to  rest  here,  and 
^^^Kthe  two  went  on  ahead  again. 

'  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  struck  the 

central  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  greatest  of 
California's  mountains.  They  made  a  tljorough  ex- 
amination and  found  that  they  had  sustained  small 
loases,  considering  the  hardships  which  they  had  en- 
countered. Sixty-seven  of  their  animals  remained 
sure-footed.  Their  firelight  brought  many  Indians 
1  into  camp,  almost  naked.    One  old  man,  who  seemed 

the  most  intelligent  of  the  lot,  gave  Kit  Carson  to 
nnderstand  that  it  was  six  sleeps  between  tliem 
and  where  the  other  whites  were  to  be  found  That 
the  snow  was  away  over  onr  heads. 

If,  however,  we  should  follow  the  windings  of  the 
river  it  would  bring  ns  to  a  large  lake  where  there 
was  plenty  of  big  fish.  People  lived  there  and  we 
could  stay  till  Spring.  M!ach  of  this  talk  was  only 
interpreted  by  the  fact  that  Kit  Carson  was  an  adept 
in  the  sign  language  of  the  Indians.  They  were 
told,  however,  that  the  animals  and  people  were 
strong,  and  that  we  should  go  on.  But  that  if  ho 
would  furnish  a  guide,  we  would  make  a  way  through 
the  snow.  Then  was  displayed  some  scarlet  cloth 
and  shining  trinkets,  and  he  was  shown  what  would 
be  given  for  a  guide. 

After  a  long  consultation  among  themselves,  the 
old  man  told  us  that  if  we  could  break  through 
the  snow  we  might  come  to  soma  grass  after  three 
BUna,  where  the   horses    could    feed.     He   had  beftti 
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litmting,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head  to 
intimate  that  he  could  go  no  further.  After  think- 
ing a  while  he  left,  and  came  back  fetching  quite 
an  intelligent  looking  youth.  He  said  that  this 
young  man  had  met  with  the  whites  and  gave  us  by 
signs  the  most  solemn  assurance  that  what  he  was 
saying  was  the  truth.  A  good  present  of  cloth  and 
other  articles  induced  the  youth  to  agree  to  go  with 
us  as  guide.  The  young  fellow  was  called  "  Milo," 
which  in  their  tongue  signified  friend.  The  youth  was 
was  very  poorly  protected  from  the  cold,  and  his  feet 
almost  uncovered.  He  was  kept  in  the  lodge  where 
Carson,  rifle  in  hand,  laid  across  the  door,  and  given 
some  skins  to  make  some  moccaains. 

Fremont,  Kit  and  the  others  then  had  a  serious 
confab.  In  the  course  of  it  Fremont  told  them  that  he 
was  certainby  what  he  had  learned  from  the  Indians  be- 
ing compared  with  his  ownobservations  by  inatnamenta 
that  they  were  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  whose  manifold  richness  had  been  so  of- 
ten and  so  truthfully  told  of  by  Carson.  If  we  get 
through  we  shall  in  two  or  three  days  be  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  If  we  stay  here  we  must  per- 
ish, for  onr  supplies  are  about  exhausted.  Kit  and 
the  rest  expressed  themselves  content  to  make  the 
attempt.  Then  every  one  went  to  work  with  a  will 
to  get  everything  in  order  "  to  tempt  the  pass."  Nor 
■was  their  guide  neglected.  They  had  taken  a  liking 
to  the  young  fellow,  who  had  arrayed  himself  in  his 
various  colored  clothes,  and  was  highly  cliarmed 
with  his  appearance.  Besides,  their  own  preserva- 
tion depended  on  the  life  of  their  guide.  It  wiJI 
show  to  what  they  were  reduced,  when  we  tell  that 
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iL>y  killed  a  favorite  dog  wlio  had  traveled  witli 
from  the  Great  Bear  Country.  He  made  a  par- 
,1  meal  for  all  of  tliem.  Tlie  uest  day  the  cortetre 
set  in  motion,  but  it  was  a  very  slow  motion. 
'The  stroQgeat  of  the  horaea,  without  baggage,  coulil 
just  reach  the  top  of  the  first  ascent;  weaker  hor«L'a 
had  to  succumb.  Two  Indians,  not  seen  before  hero, 
made  their  appearance.  One  of  them,  by  signs  and 
few  eloquently  delivered  words,  managed  to  get 
^son  to  understand  that  they  never  could  cross 
t&ose  mountains.  Ho  frightfully  did  he  depict  tlie 
insurmountable  obstacles,  that  their  guide,  Milo, 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  slope — they  saw  him 
,jio  more — while  the  balance  of  the  hands  were  rest- 
to  prepare  for  their  hazardous  crossing.  Kit  de- 
■mined  upon  one  more  reconnoissanoe.  Ascending 
ridge  and  sending  his  piercing  glance  into  the  far- 
thest distance,  Careon  pointed  out  a  low  range  of 
mountains,  far,  far  away.  Pointing  out  a  mountain 
of  singular  appearance.  Kit  assured  Fremont  that 
yon  distant  mountains  on  the  far  verge  of  the  west- 
horizon  was  the  Coast  Range,  on  the  edge  of  the 
'acific.  Consequently  the  intermediate  oountry 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  Scarce 
:y  miles  away  was  the  Sacramento  River,  whero 
their  wants  would  be  supplied.  But,  alas,  Ire- 
tween  them  and  this  paradise  lay  great  snow  prairit^s, 
and  pine-covered  mountains  with  all  their  hoUow.s 
iked  with  snow.  That  night  the  men  suffered 
some  of  them  had  never  travelled  on  snow- 
ies before,  and  it  required  much  care  and  atten- 
to  keep  their  feet  unfrozen, 
was  the  20th  of  February,  1844,  before  Kit  and 
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'  Fremont,  and  all  the  rest  of  tlieii-  party,  with  their 
impedimetils,  fairly  stood  on  the  immediate  dividing 
ridge  of  the  Pass.  They  liad  now  traveled  one  thou- 
Baud  miles  from  the  Columbia  Itiver,  While  the  rest 
were  making  what  headway  they  could,  for  the  des- 
cent was  by  no  means  easy — though  gravitation  wiis 
in  their  favor,  Carson  with  Fremont  pressed  on  to 
lay  out  their  future  routes.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions Carson  leaped  a  stream  confined  by  rocky  sides- 
Fremont,  in  attempting  the  same  leap,  caught  the  sole 
of  his  moccasin  and  fell  into  the  iey  current.  Kit, 
thinking  his  pai'tner  was  unable  to  help  himself, 
leaped  in  and  got  him  out  Fremont's  gun  was  lost 
in  the  stream.  The  first  thing  was  to  kindle  a  big 
fire  to  warm  them  and  di-y  their  clothes.  Soon  as 
this  was  doue  they  retui-ned  to  the  camp.  The  gun 
was  subsequeutly  recovered.  The  wind  blew  keenly 
from  the  northeast,  and  it  was  two  degrees  below 
fi'eezing  point.  After  a  little  while  we  found  a  foot 
path,  which  enabled  our  animals  to  keep  their  foot- 
ing. Now  and  then  we  saw  a  hill  with  new  grass  on 
it.  Grand  trees  of  the  pine  tribe  began  to  appear  in 
the  forest.  Tlie  river  rushed  along  with  terrific  force 
and  the  sight  of  oak  trees  was  warmly  welcomed. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  mountain  was  just  the  oppo- 
site in  its  characteristics.  It  rose  abruptly,  was  not 
Taried  by  any  ravines,  and  pines  and  snowbanks 
occupied  it  entirely.  It  had  none  of  the  small  livu- 
lets  that  swifty  descended  on  our  side.  We  were 
almost  frantic  with  excitement  as  we  saw  the  young 
fresh  leaves  dancing  in  the  wind,  while  trilling  and 
,  warbling  birds  clashed  through  the  branches  as  joy- 
I  oUsly  as  if  they,  like  the  travelers,  were  filled  with 
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Ideliglit.  We  already,  in  imagination,  felt  ourselvej 
liasking  in  the  eternal  smiliglit  of  the  Sacramento 
VaUey. 
Juat  aa  February  drew  to  a  close  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  Carson  and  seven  others  should 
advance  as  quickly  aa  possible.  Fremont  beinf; 
with  the  party.  They  left  the  balance  of  the 
I  band  to  continue  along   slowly  aa   the  condition  of 

l|  their  animals  seemed  to  require.     The  object  was  to 

(  get  to  Mr.  Sutter's  without  the  unnecessary  loss  of  a 

moment  that  fresh  animals  and  food  might  meet  the 
'  following  party.     Before  night  Caraon  sung  out  from 

I  a  hill  in  advance  that  he  had  found  a  good  camping 

ground.     Several  fine  horsea  were  missed  this  event- 
1  ful  day,  and  two  of  the  men  were  still  absent  when 

i  they  were  compelled  to  camp  for  the  night.     "While 

they  made  every  effort  to  let  the  missing  men  know  the 
)  route  they  had  taken,  they  kept  on  moving  with  all 

r  practicable  speed. 

Aa  they  proceeded  they  met  with  an  oak,  new  to 

I,  having  large  elongated  acoma;  this  being   of 

ihe  kind  eaten  in  that  region  by  the  Indians,  and 

md  sometimes  by   the   whites   as   a  substitute  for 

Eld.     The  whole   appearance   of  the  country  was 

low  BO  pleasant  and  propitious,  that  they  all  reclined 

1  the  rich  grass  to  afford  themselves  and  their  ani- 

Ibals  needed  rest,  and  to  give  a  chance  to  the  missing 

9  to  appear.     Their  sufferings  were  by  no  means 

r,  notwithstanding  the    favorable   appearance  of 

things  at  times.     Deer  swept  by  them,  but  they  had 

no  time  to  deviate   from   the   forward  march-     Sut- 

s  Fort  opened  its  hospitable  gates  to  them  as  it 

I  to  ntuubers  before  them.     This  gentleman  con 
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'er  be  too  higlily  extolled  for  plautiug  the  highest 
'  Tirtue  of  civilization  amid  barbarous  Indians  and 
some  more  barberous  white  men.  Lesa  than  half 
their  original  complement  of  auimala  snrvived  to 
crop  the  sweet  herbage  of  the  Sacramento's  banks, 
and  most  of  t]ios6  had  to  be  helped  along,  instead 
I  of  helping  the  weary  wayfarers.  All  through  this 
terrible  forced  march.  Kit  Carson  was  the  real,  though 
not  the  ostensible  leader,  and  again  and  yet  again 
the  party  would  have  been  severed  and  then,  proba- 
bly, not  a  tittle,  if  any,  would  have  survived  to  see 
the  tulea  that  bordered  the  then  pellucid  waters  of 
this  noble  stream. 

Carson,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared,  lost  no  time 
in  getting  back  to  his  family  in  Taos,  a  pretty  large 
town  of  New   Mexico,  possessing   all  the  uaual  at- 
tractions of  such  places  in  that  section  of   the  State 
of  Mexico.     A  church,  a  few  fair  houses,  but  the  bal- 
ance being  only  adobe  houses  or  rather  huts.  For- 
tunately the  dryness  and  general  salubrity  of  the  air 
does  not  call   for   any  great   efforts  to   "  expel  the 
I  Winter's  fluid,"     But  a  small  part  of  the  land  lying 
I  between  the  town  and  the  surrounding  mountains  is 
under  cultivation,  but  the  scarcity  of  breadstnffs  and 
other  vegetable  food  is  easily  eked  out  by  the  cattle 
and  sheep  which   throng   the   neighboring  pastures. 
J  Although  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  the  natives  had 
[  but  partially  adopted   the   improvements  of  United 
States  citizens  in  their  agricultural  and  other  imple- 
ments, still  the  wedge   had   been  inserted  and  eveiy 
'  hour  it  was  driven  further  into  the  log  dividing  the 
old  from  the  new.     Here  Carson's  family  resided  and 
followed  the  customs  of  Mrs.  Carson's  ancestors,  for 
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t  must  be  remembered  that  the  lady  was  of  Spanish 
Bdescent.  That  style  of  living  probably  suited  Kit 
VGarson  far  better  than  the  polished  artificiality  of 
KmannerB  prevalent  in  the  States. 

Fremont,  who  was  of  a  very  adTenturons  nature, 
Rsmd   fond  of  doing  things   ont  of  the  common  way 
—as  witness  his  successful  carrying  off  of  Miss  Cass 
r  (the  "  Jessie  "  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Presidential 
years  that  the  country  ever  passed  tlirougb) — was  at 
this  very  time  putting   things   together  for  another, 
the  third  of  his   great   expeditions.     The  announce- 
^Sient  came  upon   Kit   not   altogether  pleasantly,  for 
the  recollected   that   when    he   had  last  parted  from 
iFremont,  the  latter   had   won   a  promise  from  him, 
^hat  come   what   might   he   eonld  "  be   counted  in  " 
■whenever  again  hia  favorite  commander  and  compan- 
1  was  in  the  saddle.     Nevertheless  Fremont  had 
bis  pledged  word  that  he   would  be  "  thar,"  and  al- 
though in  many  ways   it   considerably   incommoded 
1  he  never  thought  of  going  back  on  his  plighted 
rd. 

8o  Kit,  disposing  of  his  farming  ventures  to  tlie 
test  advantage,  and  yet  with  no  little  loss,  provided 
for  his  wife  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  was 
loon    ready    to    turn    his    back     on    his    pleasant 


With  him  went  away  one  Owens,  who  was  not  oniv 

a  friend  of  his,  proven  on   many  a  dangerous  triiin]i 

■<ihrongh  trackless  forests,  but  more  recently  a  part- 

»r  in  his  farming  operations. 

They  were  again  to   meet   not   only   old  friends, 

t  the  scene  of  the  meeting  was  to  be  at  the  quar- 

if  old  endeared  aasociates  by  a  hundred  dangers, 
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I  and  any  numter    of    daring  deeds    by   flood    and 
'field. 

The  rendezvous  was  fixed  to  be  at  Bent's  Fort,  a 
well-known  post  npon  the  Upper  Arkansaw.  Hera 
they  had  last  shaken  hands  with  the  gallant  Fre- 
mont They  spent  sometime  in  locating,  measuring, 
I  and  getting  the  depths  of  the  immediate  sources  of 
I  those  small  brooks  and  half-hidden  brooklets  which 
are  the  sources  of  these  mighty  rivers,  which  end 
their  journey  by  augmenting  the  far-away  waters  of 
the  two  great  oceans. 

Maxwell  and  Walker,  two  good  men,  tried  to  the 
bone  in  former  travels,  had  also  agreed  to  ai^com- 
pany  Fremont,  when  they  were  informed  that  our 
friend  Kit  was  "  to  be  one  of  'em." 

October  found  them  already  encamped  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  facing  that  hardly 
known  country,  of  which  only  the  edge  had  been  yet 
entered,  and  which  the  few  Indians  described  as  be- 
ing entirely  without  needed  grass  and  water  to  sup- 
port any  party  that  dared  to  enter  it. 

Still  to  them  it  was  not  an  entirely/  unknown  land. 
At  one  time  its  eastern  shore  was  occasionally  visited 
I  by  wandering  tribes  of  Indians ;  but  now  only  a 
I  single  family  lived  to  represent  the  vanished  abor- 
I  igines.  They  were  so  abjectly  poor  that  they  could 
I  not  show  one  little  well  of  pure  water,  but  had  to 
-  quench  their  thirst  from  a  brackish  stream. 

A  bare,  plain,  dry  clay,  through  which  a  few 
[  plants  struggled  hard  to  grow,  was  the  first  view  that 
I  met  their  disappointed  gaze.  Afar  off  in  the  dim 
I  distance,  uninviting  peaks  of  what  seemed  treeless 
[  mountains  rose  to  no  great  height     A  little  apart 
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»m  this  range,  some  fifty  miles  away,  a  rather  lofty 

>eak  appeared  a  little  more  promisiDg,  towards  this 

J  wended  their  way. 

They   started  off  four  of  their  men,  their  ffuide 

^  a  naked  Indian.     A  mule  bore  water  enough  to 

last  them  for  four  days.     This  little  expedition  was 

^predicated  on  the  Indian  guide's  assertion  that  in 

%  little  distance  he  could  show  them  a  place  where 

jrass    grew   and   water   ran  plentifully.     This   was 

meant  as   a  scouting  party,  before  the  bulk  of  the 

J^xpedition  was  irretrievably  committed  to  that  route. 

A  eolumn  of  smoke  was   to  ascend  from  the  sum- 

Imit   of  the   mountain  if  they  succeeded   in  finding 

P^water.     As  no  signal  was  visible,  Fremont  began  to 

■fear  that  some  ill  had  happened  to  his  men,  and  to  find 

Kout  the   worst   at   once  the   gallant  explorer   went 

F  ahead  with  the  whole  party,  not  waiting  for  daylight. 

In  the   morning   one   of  the  scouts  was   met  on  bis 

back  journey.     The  Indian  had  proved  a  sad  failure, 

and  he  was  sent  to  the  right-about;  the  men,  however, 

with  more   sense   or   more   courage,  kept   on   their 

''  winding  way, "  and  presently  met  with  sufficient  food 

and  water  to  warrant  the  whole   party  in  continuing 

^On,    which     they    did     the     next     morning,     after 

resting  through   the   night.     In    the   morning  they 

nntinued    their    tramp,    and     after    travelling,    in 

)  seventy  miles  they  reached   their   refuge, 

•rhich  was  duly  welcomed.     The  lofty  peak  of  the 

mountain,  by  which   they  so  happily  steered  their 

lourse,-  was  named  by  them  Pilot  Peak.     It  was  al- 

4rays  referred  to  when  they  recalled  their  first  ven- 

:ouB  launch  into  the  deseri 
I'TxaTelling  thus  for  a  few  days,  they  then  took  a 
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brief  halt  and  divided  the  party  into  twD.  The 
larger  section,  commanded  by  Walker,  a  mountaineer 
of  great  skill  and  knowing  as  much  as  any  one  of 
the  route  they  were  now  pursuing,  skirted  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  where  he  had  before  done  good  "  scout " 
Bervice,  while  Fremont's  branch,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  indomitable  Kit,  started  to  make  a  bee-line 
through  the  centre  of  the  desert.  The  latter  section 
included  ten  persons,  Delawares  and  whites. 

A  strange  incident  occurred  one  day.  The  route 
lay  at  a  mountain's  foot,  and  some  one  spied  a 
column  of  smoke  floating  skyward  from  a  depression. 
Drawing  near  noiselessly,  they  saw  a  solitary  Indian 
on  the  bank  of  a  little  creek.  He  stood,  naked  as  a 
newbornbabe,  gazing  pensively  ata  little  fire  on  which 
stood  an  earthen  pot,  gently  simmering.  It  was  filled 
with  the  little  ground-squirrels  of  the  locality.  He  was 
afine,  stalwart  youth,  perhaps  twenty-three  orthere- 
about.  More  squirrels,  and  his  bow  and  arrows  lay 
near  the  fire.  Manifestly  greatly  alarmed,  yet  he 
made  no  offer  to  run  away,  but  seemed  disposed  to 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  offered  some  of 
his  squirrels.  Placing  some  attractive  presents  in 
his  hands,  the  party  kept  on  their  way.  His  hunt- 
ing equipment  of  bows  and  arrows  were  wonderful 
specimens  of  skill  and  industry,  the  arrows  tipped 
with  polished  stone.  They  had  not  proceeded  far 
ere  Fremont  discovered  that  the  Delawares  had 
appropriated  the  Indian's  hunting  stock.  As  soon  as 
Fremont  knew  it,  ho  told  them  to  take  it  back,  as  by 
depriving  the  poor  fellow  of  his  bow  and  arrows  they 
had  possiUy  left  him  in  a  condition  to  perish,  as  he 
bad   110  means   left  to   continue  his  hunting.     The 
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Delaware's  made  no  objection  to  obeyiuf;  Fremont's 
desire. 

Another  cnrioua  trait  of  Indian  disposition  was 
afforded  Kit  and  his  friends  a  few  days  thereafter. 
At  a  lake  abouudin;:;  in  fish,  and  at  certain  seasons 
much  frequented  by  the  Indians,  it  happened,  one 
time,  that  some  dozen  Indians  suddenly  appeared  iu 
sight.  They  were  progressing  like  a  file  of  geese,  one 
almost  stepping  in  the  tracks  of  the  preceeding,  their 
heads  bowed  and  their  eyas  cast  down.  The  whites 
and  Indians  passed  eaeh  other  without  giving  the 
least  sign  that  they  had  been  observed. 

It  was  one  of  the  strange  freaks  of  these  strange 
Tacea  now  almost  extinct  in  their  old  hunting  grounds, 
■who  are  observed  at  times  to  draw  their  lips  close,  as 
if  they  feared  too  much  intimacy  might  lead  them  to 
xeveal  something  of  the  dim  past  history  of  their 
people. 

Just  as  had  been  planned,  Fremont,  Carson,  and 
Walker  fraternized  again,  at  the  point  of  the  river 
designated,  Once  again  they  were  caught  under 
gloomy  circumstances  and  without  a  guide.  Worse 
still,  provisions  were  Just  giving  out,  and  it  was  now 
the  middle  of  the  Winter.  It  could  not  be  many 
days  before  every  available  pass  through  the  Nevada 
mountains  would  be  choked  with  snow-drifts.  After 
brief  discussion  it  was  settled  that  Walker,  with 
most  of  the  party,  should  make  his  way  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  toward  the  South,  getting  into  the  Sau 
Joaquin  valley  by  the  readiest  low  pass  that  invited 
him  through,  where  snow  seldom  appears  but  for  a 

w  hours. 

Fremont  and  Kit,  with  a  few  meuj  ware  to  make 
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effort  to  somehow  manage  to  get  over  tbe 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  neiglibarliood  of  Sutter's  Port 
There  they  knew  they  could  get  all  they  wanted,  cat- 
tle and  beef,  with  which  to  hasten  to  the  assistance 
of  Walker's  detachment.  Soon  they  were  reminded 
of  the  beaatiful  parks  of  Europe  of  which  they  had 
often  heard  or  read.  They  had  left  the  Mercedes 
River,  and  were  Journeying  through  open  clumps  of 
oak  among  which  beautiful  brooks  brawled  along. 

Travelling  thus  agreeably  along,  they  were  startled 
at  meeting  with  strongly  marked  trails,  which 
had  sliortly  before  been  traversed  by  cavalcades  of 
horses,  apparently  travelling  into  the  interior  from 
coastwise.  They  had  evidently  neared  some  villages 
of  Horse-Thief  Indiana,  who  no  doubt  were  just  com- 
ing back  from  one  of  their  raids.  To  account  for 
this  state  of  affairs  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  by 
the  dispersion  of  many  of  the  Indians,  who  Lad 
.once  dwelt  at  the  various  MissionSj  lots  of  them 
■turned  their  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  their  iici[uain- 
tauee  with  their  mode  of  life  to  pass  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains,  and  I'arely 
was  the  journey  accomplished  without  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  horses  changing  owners.  This  stealing  of 
horses  soon  became  as  extensive  as  it  was  profitable. 
Hundreds  of  the  Indians  off  the  Southern  Nevadas 
bad  little  occupation  but  running  off  with  the  horses 
of  the  California  rancheros.  Occasionally  they  were 
pursued  and,  rarely,  some  of  the  horses  recaptured, 
but  generally  the  Indians  got  off  scot  free  and 
feasted  for  weeks  on  the  stolen  borse-meat. 

Carson  and  his  friend  had  now  reason  for  all  their 
These  Indians  were  rough   riders,   and 
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■ed  little  who  thej  attacked  if  the  prospect  of 
plunder  bore  any  fair  ratio  to  the  danger  to  be  en- 
countered. They  had  not  taken  the  alarm  a  moment 
too  800Q,  Scouts  were  sent  off  on  a  new-found  trail. 
Maxwell  and  Owens  and  two  Delawares  were  speed- 
ly  following  it  up.  Following  them  the  balance  of  the 
party  jogged  along  aa  usual.  This  was  but  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  however,  aa  everything  indicated  a  number 
of  trails  bearing  toward  the  main  one.  They  weii; 
evidently  numerous,  and  the  whole  band  was  soon 
in  rapid  motion  on  the  route  of  the  four  scouts. 
Coming  to  a  capital  camping  ground,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  lately  used,  they  began  unsaddling  and 
unpacking  ready  for  a  night's  rest.  But  they  Were 
arrested  at  their  work  for  the  barking  of  dogs  and 
the  shouting  of  women  and  children  were  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  their  friends  had  fallen  into  the 
ids  of  enemies,  and  that  the  battle  waB  already 
ing. 

Fremont  and  Kit  dashed  off  to  the  rescue,  leaving 
'Ur  men  as  camp-guards;  and  well  was  it  that  tlioy 

'  taken  such  a  ha.sty  departure,  for  furiously  gal- 
loping they  had  just  topped  a  little  ridge,  when  they 
came  full  in  view  of  a  very  large  number  of  Indiana, 
evidently  hundreds,  advaueing  up  each  side  oi  a 
on  whose  summit  were  the  men;  having  made  a 

ime  defence  of  the  rocks  and  trees  there  clustered. 

could  at  once  be  seen  that  like  skillful  old  hunters, 
moment  they  found  themselves  in  the  Indian  vil- 
Isf^e,  they  leaped  from  their  horses,  and  had  put 
themselves  in  £rst  rate  order  to  keep  their  assailants 

bay.  The  ridge  was  on  the  point  of  being  com- 
tetely  sntionnded,  when  Kit,  Fremont  and  their 
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daiintlesa  followers  approached.  Their  loud-ring- 
ing, well-known  shout,  as  they  were  in  the  act  of 
rushing  up  the  hill,  was  replied  to  by  the  Delawares' 
appaliug  yell,  as  they  swiftly  made  for  their  animals, 
while  Maxwell  and  Owena  sent  a  death  shot  from 
each  of  their  well-aimed  rifles.  The  bullet  of  Ow- 
ens had  found  its  billet  in  the  heart  of  the  leading 
Indian,  and  he  fell  tumbling  down  the  hill 

Kit  having  accomplished  the  object  without  loss 
that  brought  them  there,  viz.,  the  safety  of  their 
friends,  now  returned  with  all  possible  speed  to- 
wards their  other  friends  to  whom  they  had  entrusted 
the  guardianship  of  the  camp. 

They  found  all  safe.  But  they  remained  all  the 
livelong  night  silently  watching  against  any  treach- 
ous  attack.  There  happened,  however,  no  cause  for 
any  serious  apprehension.  At  times  would  come 
on  the  night  breeze  the  sounds  made  by  the  child- 
ren and  women  returning  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains.  But  no  armed  foe  felt  bold  enough  to 
seek  another  encounter.  They  took  advantage  of 
the  first  early  light  to  regain  the  open  plain  where 
they  could  not  be  ambushed. 

As  our  hero  had  already  gone  through  a  some- 
what similar  series  of  adventures  in  traversing  this 
extensive  region  of  wild  country,  to  recount  what 
took  place  on  his  present  trip  would  be  too  much 
like  telling  an  old  story  over  again.  As  before  they 
were  obliged  to  substituts  old  tough  mule  for  ten- 
der-fatted calf,  and  Uke  Nebuchadnezzar  they  were  oc- 
casionalty  glad  to  fill  up  with  grass.  Fremont  often 
remarked  that  but  for  Kit's  wonderful  prescience  in 
to  divine  danger  at  some  moments   and  a 
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lans  of  escape  at  others,  none  of  them  would  ever 
iTe  got  through  to  record  the  many  mishaps  they 
had  met  with.  Sutter'a  Fort  was  at  length  reached, 
and  within  its  safe  and  hospitable  walls  the  party 
soon  regained  health  and  strength.  And  the  mem- 
bers much  needed  both,  for  already  Fremont  was 
chafing  at  inactivity,  and  anxious  to  get  on  in  the 
direction  of  Monterey.  Here  he  supposed  that  the 
Calif®rnia  officers  would  favor  his  recruitiug  and  get- 
ting the  various  supplies  he  much  needed  to  go  on 
with  hia  discoveries  and  scientific  explorations.  At 
first  they  gave  him  a  formsil  permission  to  proceed, 
but  to  hia  surprise  this  was  soou  cancelled ;  for  his 
onward  march  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  an  officer 
escorted  by  cavalry.  Fremont  was  banded  a  per- 
emptory order  from  General  Castro  requiring  him  to 
eave  the  country  at  once. 
Here  Carson's  counsels  were  found  of  invaluable 
He  it  was  who  led  the  force  to  a  suitable 
ilace  for  throwing  up  strong  defensive  works,  for 
neither  Carson  nor  Fremont  had  any  idea  of  being 
hounded  out  of  a  counti'y  which  they  had  entered 
ith  the  moat  peaceble  intentions,  and  for  a  purpose 
lelded  by  the  comity  of  nations. 
Scarcely  had  the  camp  been  put  into  a  situation  to 
iceive  an  enemy — if  such  a.pproached, — before  Gen- 
eral Castro,  heading  many  hundred aoldiers.putin  an 
appearance.  He  put  his  force  in  martial  array,  evi- 
dently believing  that  the  mere  appearance  of  such  a 
formidable  body  would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Americans, 
indeed,  were  the  few  Americans — forty  in  all 
it  so  many  ?  Sut  the  American  camp  contained 
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Carson  and  Fremont,  Maxwell  and  Owens,  and  the 
rest  were  only  inferior  to  tliem  in  all  that  conatititted 
the  real  soldier.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  rancheros,  who  carried  lances  and  muskets 
in  the  array  of  Castro,  were  men  to  be  despised.  In 
the  first  essential  of  cavalrymen  they  could  not  be 
surpassed,  they  were  perfect  centaurs.  They  handled 
their  lances  with  strange  adroitness,  and  many  were 
fair  shots  with  their  rude  muskets.  But  for  some 
never  satisfactorily  explained  reasons  they  generally 
yielded  to  the  prowess  of  the  northern  Americans,  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  Carson  and  Fremont  had  on  hand 
a  by-no-means  easy  job,  even  allowing  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  material  filling  up  their  little  ranks.  But 
then  Kit  Carson's  strategy  and  finesse  were  worth 
whole  squadrons  in  the  peculiar  tactics  that  had  to 
be  practiced  in  the  more  or  less  Indian  fighting  like' 
ly  to  take  place  between  the  Californians  and  Ameri- 
cans. Besides  Fremont  and  his  men  felt  that  they 
were  really  the  head  and  front  ot  the  United  Status 
citizens  then  in  California,  for  express  after  espreaa 
arrived  to  tell  them  of  the  almost  certainty  of  a  war 
with  Mexico,  in  which  case  his  flag  would  be  the 
rallying  nucleus  for  every  one  of  his  countrymen  to 
join.  In  the  council  which  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
hold,  Carson  proved  himself,  as  always,  as  prudent 
and  cautious  as  he  was  prompt  and  resolute  in  action. 
The  men  were  ready  for  any  alternative,  they  would 
at  once  attack  Castro  or  they  would  retire  anywhere 
and  at  any  time  that  Fremont  and  Carson  might 
iidvise. 

The  party  remained  qniet  at  LawBon's  post  for 
nore  than  »  week,  when  reliable  news  was  brought 
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in  that  at  the  ui-giug  of  tUs  Mexicans  parties  of  In- 
dians were  advancing,  timing  their  arrival  bo  as  to 
make  a  general  attack.  Fremont  and  Caraon,  with  a 
little  party  of  five,  set  out  with  the  design  of  antici- 
pating the  Indian  attack.  Where  people  are  ausioua 
for  a  fight  they  generally  find  it.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  Indiana  and  Carson's  party.  The  latter  went 
right  in  with  a  fierce  rush.  It  was  only  by  a  aur- 
priae  that  they  could  hope  to  achieve  success.  The 
Indians,  though  for  an  instant  paralyzed,  hit  back; 
but  the  certainty  that  every  ball  from  an  .American 
rifle  knocked  over  a  savage,  while  their  own  slack 
fire  was  mostly  uaeleaa,  aoon  led  them  to  retreat  in 
a  panic,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  a  true  estimate  of  the  American  force.  After 
that  these  same  Indians  gare  the  Americans  a  wide 
berth,  particularly  if  they  knew  Carson  and  Fre- 
mont were  among  their  number.  Having  destroyed 
any  force  likely  to  prove  troublesome,  Kit  and  Fre- 
mont started  North,  aa  Oregon  was  likely  to  be  "the 
pastures  new "  of  any  future  explorations. 

As  UHual,  it  was  the  unforaeen  that  usually  cropped 
up.  Two  white  men  most  unexpectedly  appeared 
at  a  spot  where  a  chaise  ftdl  of  ladies  was  as  likely  to 
be  found.  The  men  were  the  avant  couriers  of  Lt. 
Gillespie,  of  the  U.  8.  Marine  coi-ps.  He  had  some- 
how learned  that  Fremont  and  Carson  was  in  that 
region,  and  had  sent  on  these  men  in  the  faint  hope 
that  they  might  intercept  the  party,  and  inform  the 
leaders  that  he  was  advancing  with  the  rest  of  his 
little  band,  which  consisted  of  six  soldiers,  all  told. 
Of  course  Kit  and  Fremont  sprang  into  their  sad- 
dles. They  would  haye  hasted  tu  any  American's  re- 
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lief;  but  thia  man  was  aji  officer  of  tlieir  country, 
and  entrusted  with  a  mission,  as  they  learned  from 
one  of  the  guards.  Ten  men  followed  the  two,  who 
were  inseparable,  as  Castor  and  Polln5,when  danger 
struck  the  gong.  To  expect  to  find  a  small  party  of 
lOBu  travelling  where  no  beaten  track  had  ever  been 
made  was  quite  as  likely  as  meeting  with  the  tradi- 
tional needle  in  the  haystack;  but  they  were  deter- 
mined that  if  the  thing  was  possible  they  would 
achieve  it.  Arriving  one  evening  at  a  likely  place 
for  encamping,  Carson  stated  hia  belief  that  if  the 
party  were  alive  they  would  certainly  stop  at  this 
spot,  so  they  encamped  and  waited-  Just  as  the 
evening  shadows  were  beginning  to  close  in  they  s 
theirmen.  Itwaaamoment  of  indescribable  pleasure 
to  both  parties.  Lt  Gillespie  had  been  away  from 
Washington  since  the  preceding  November.  He  had 
been  entrusted  with  despatches  to  the  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Monterey,  Upper  California;  that  he  was  directed 
to  go  and  search  for  Lt.  Fremont,  but  where  the  lat- 
ter was  to  be  found  doubtless  exceeded  the  kni^wl- 
edge.of  the  heads  of  the  government.  Probably  all 
they  knew  was  that  he  had  Kit  Carson  with  him  and 
was  bonnd  to  turn  up  safe  and  sound. 

The  events  that  followed  the  meeting  of  Lt.  Gil- 
lespie and  Fremont  were  deeply  interesting.  Though 
there  was  a  lamentable  loss  of  life,  it  looks  as  if 
Providence  had  brought  Fremont  and  Carson  to  meet 
him  just  at  the  nick  of  time.  He  had  traversed  half 
a  continent  safely,  and  it  appeared  as  if  he  had 
reached  hia  place  of  doom.  But  we  will  let  Carson 
in  his  own  plain  and  effective  language  narrate  what 
farther  took  place   on  this   eventful   evening.     We 
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quote  Kit  Carson's  letter  from  the  Waehington  Vmuiif 
of  1847 : 

"Mr.  Gillespie  had  brought  the  Colonel  letters 
from  home,  the  first  he  had  had  siuce  leaving  the 
States  the  year  before,  and  he  was  np  and  kept  a  fire 
burning  until  midnight.  Tlie  rest  of  us  were  tired 
ont,  and  all  went  to  sleep.  This  was  tljo  only  night 
in  all  our  travels,  except  the  one  night  on  the  island 
in  the  Salt  Lake,  that  we  failed  to  keep  guard  ;  and 
as  the  men  were  so  tired  and  we  expected  no  attack 
now  that  we  had  sixteen  in  the  party,  the  Colonel 
did  not  like  to  ask  it  of  them,  but  sat  up  late  himself. 
Owena  and  I  were  sleeping  together,  and  we  were 
waked  at  the  same  time  by  the  licks  of  the  axe 
that  killed  our  men.  At  first  I  didn't  know  it  was 
that ;  but  I  called  to  Basil,  who  was  on  that  side— 
'  What's  the  matter  there  ?  "What's  that  fuss  about  ?' 
he  never  answered,  for  he  was  dead  then,  poor  fellow, 
and  he  never  knew  what  killed  him — his  head  had 
been  cut  in  his  sleep  ;  the  other  groaned  a  little  as 
he  died.  The  Delawarea  (we  had  four  with  us)  were 
sleeping  at  the  fire,  and  they  sprang  up  as  the 
Flamaths  charged  them.  One  of  them  caught  up  a 
gun,  which  was  unloaded;  but,  although  he  could  do 
no  execution,  he  kept  them  at  bay,  fighting  like  a  sol- 
dier, and  didn't  give  up  till  be  was  shot  full  of  arrows 
— three  entering  his  heart ;  he  died  bravely.  As  soon 
as  I  had  called  out,  I  saw  it  was  Indians  in  the  camp, 
and  I  and  Owens  together  cried  out '  Indians.'  There 
were  no  orders  given ;  things  went  on  too  fast,  and 
the  Colonel  had  men  with  him  that  didn't  need  to  be 
\  their  duty.  The  Colonel  and  I,  Maxwell,  Owens, 
ley  and  Stepp,  Jumped  together,  we  six,  and  ran  to 
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the  assistance  of  our  Delawares.  I  don't  know  who 
fired  and  who  didn't,  but  I  think  it  was  Stepp's  shot 
that  killed  the  Flamath  chief,  for  it  was  at  the 
crack  of  Stepp's  gun  that  he  fell.  He  had  an  Eng- 
lish half~axe  slung  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord,  and  there 
were  forty  arrows  left  in  his  quiver — the  most  beau- 
tiful and  war-like  arrows  I  ever  saw.  *He  must  have 
been  the  bravest  man  among  them,  from  the  way  he 
was  armed  and  judging  by  his  cap.  When  the  Flam- 
ath's  saw  him  fall  they  ran,  but  we  lay,  every  man 
with  his  rifle  cocked,  until  daylight  expecting  another 
attack.  In  the  morning  we  found  by  the  tracks  that 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the  Flamatha  had  attacked 
us.  They  had  killed  three  of  our  men  and  wounded 
one  of  the  Delawares,  who  scalped  the  chief,  whom 
we  left  where  he  fell.  Our  dead  men  we .  carried 
on  mules;  but,  after  going  about  teu  miles,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  get  them  any  further  through 
the  thick  timber,  and  finding  a  secret  place,  we 
buried  them  under  logs  and  chunks,  having  no  way 
to  dig  a  grave.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  thia 
fight  that  some  of  these  same  Indians  had  come  into 
our  camp,  and,  though  we  had  only  meat  for  two 
days  and  felt  sure  that  we  should  have  to  eat 
mules  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  come,  the  Colons! 
shared  among  them,  and  gave  them  several  useful 
little  articles,  although  to  get  at  them  wc  were 
obliged  to  take  the  pack  from  the  mule.  This  was  a 
terrible  lesson  to  all  hantls,  and  thenceforth  a  guard 
was  always  carefully  posted.  As  Fremont  now  pro- 
posed to  get  back  to  California  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, he  made  arrangements  for  doing  so.  Ere  ho 
sta.Tfa*d,  however,  he   determined  to  give  the  Flam- 
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«th's  a  severe  chastisement  for  their  cowardly  at- 
tack upon  his  sleeping  men  and  the  asaossinatioti  of 
liajeunesae,  Crane  and  tlie  Delaware.  Carsou  set  off 
with  a  few  men  to  search  for  the  Indians.  Thej 
found  a  camp  without  much  trouble.  They  judged 
it  to  cootaiu  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
'vith  the  usual  proportion  of  women  and  children. 
Jnst  as  they  were  seen  by  the  Indians  Carson,  with 
ihe  ten  scouts  under  him,  made  a  sudden  rush  with- 
out stopping  to  count  the  great  odds  against  them. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Indians  would  be  fighting 
for  their  homes  and  families,  the  rapidity  of  the 
attack  drove  all  thoughts  of  defense  out  of  their 
minds,  and  they  fled  empty  handed,  escaping  with 
life  alone.  To  strike  terror  into  their  hearts,  and 
maybe  prevent  any  more  such  ferocious  attacks  upon 
friendly  travelers,  Carson,  although  the  village  was 
the  most  comfortable  and  highly  finished  of  any 
Indian  place  he  had  ever  seen,  determined  to  wipe 
it  out  with  flame.  Gathering  inside  the  combustible 
■wigwams  all  the  valued  household  efi'ects  of  the  dwel- 
lers, he  gave  the  whole  to  the  blazing  torch.  And 
■when  Fremont  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  guided  by 
the  smoke,  joined  Kit,  it  was  only  to  find  a  few  heaps 
of  ashes  to  show  where  the  lodges  had  stood  a  few 
hours  ago,  while  the  Flamaths  were  homeless  and 
weapoidess  wanderers.  Keeping  right  on  toward 
Sacramento,  a  few  days  after,  they  would  have  fallen 
into  an  ambush,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  enter 
a  deep  canon,  by  Carson's  advice  they  took  a  longer 
way,  and  sure  enough  Kit's  foresight  was  justified 
for  a  band  of  Flamath's  ruahed  out  of  the  canon 
lowling  and  cursing  at  the  Americans.     One  Indian 
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perhaps  to  reveu^e  the  deatli  of  a  relative,  followed 
from  one  sheltering  rock  to  another,  shooting  arrow 
afterarrow,  too  well-aimed  tobe  pleasant.  At  length 
Kit  saw  his  chance  and,  quick  as  lightning,  tumbled 
him  over  lifeless.  For  a  day  or  two  they  jonrneyed 
through  a  tract  with  but  little  game,  and  came  near 
starving ;  but  just  in  time  to  save  them  they  came 
to  Lawson's,  and  after  a  few  day's  hunting  and  rest- 
ing they  pushed  on.  The  more  Fremont  learned 
about  the  state  of  affairs,  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced that  now  inactivity  waa  not  "masterly."  So 
he  made  a  bold  push  and  took  General  Vallejos  with 
his  little  garrison  out  of  the  town  of  Sonoma.  Just 
as  Fremont  had  struck  out  into  action  General  Cas- 
tro, then  at  San  Francisco,  determined  to  expel  all 
Americans  from  California  by  force  of  arms.  But 
the  leader  of  Casti-o's  force,  on  finding  that  Fremont 
was  anxious  to  meet  him,  weakened,  and  returned  to 
San  Francisco  in  a  fright. 

Nearly  all  the  Americans  in  California  were  seized 
with  a  patriotic  furore,  and  leaving  every  vocation 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  drew  together  in  small 
parties  to  place  themselves  under  the  lead  of  Fre- 
mont and  his  trusty  friend  Kit  Carson.  "With  this 
party  Fremont  made  a  rush  to  seize  Monterey,  at 
that  time  deemed  of  more  consequence  than  San 
Francisco.    But  Commodore  Stout  had  preceded  him. 

Sonoma  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  place  at 
which  the  freedom  of  California  was  openly  declared. 
There  the  "  Bear "  flag,  together  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  were  flunj^  to  the  wind  amid  the  vo- 
ciferous shouts  of  Fremont,  Carson  and  their  indo- 
iiiitable  followers — the  mountain  men. 
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Soon  after,  Fremont,  as  ever  closely  seconded  by 
r  his  friend  Carson,  found  himself  in  command  of  some 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  of  the  same  stamp  as 
themselves.  With  these  he  started  for  Los  Angelott 
without  the  least  hesitation,  although  the  force  ot 
the  enemy  exceeded  seven  hundred.  Here  he 
found  his  force  aujimented  by  an  auxiliary  body.  At 
once  pressing  forward  to  the  attack,  Fremont  found 
that  he  had  achieved  a  useful  but  bloodless  victory. 
Castro  had  fled.  Commodore  Stockton  hereupon  ap- 
pointed Fremont  Governor  of  California,  a  just  rec- 
ompense for  his  intelligent  bravery. 

Now  Carson  realized  that  his'  courage,  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  were  indeed  appreciated,  for  he 
was  selected  from  among  allthebrave  men  there  to  bo 
found  in  the  Bear  State  to  convey  the  news  to  Wash- 
ington that  a  little  over  a  thousand  men  had  added 
a  noble  realm  to  the  soil  of  the  Union. 

Seldom  has  any  man  been  the  bearer  of  more  val- 
uable inforpiation,  for,  although  gold  had  not  yet 
been  discovered,  there  ha^  been  many  intelligent 
men  roaming  over  the  fertile  valleys  of  California 
and  had  been  struck  by  its  possibilities  to  become 
I  great  country  in  the  near  future.  How  well  the 
abilities  of  Carson  were  gauged  is  seen  by  the  small 
a  of  time  that  he  was  limited  to  in  order  to  reach 
Vaahington :   sixty  days  1 

Kit  started  and  nothing  special  called  his  attention 

'  till  he  reached  the  copper   mines  abounding  in  parts 

of  New  Mexico,  there  he  found  himself   close  to  an 

Apache  village.  He  kept  right  on  through  their  huts 

1  he  came  to  a  wood  just  past  their  home.     Here 

I  demanded  a  "talk"  with  their  chief  men.    He 
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told  them  they  were  quiet  travelers,  who  had  stopped 
at  their  village  in  order  to  chang^  their  tired  horses 
for  fresh  ones,  for  which  favor  they  were  willing  to 
pay  fairly.  The  Indians  were  so  surprised  at  this 
strange  method  of  dealinj^,  by  men  well  armed,  that 
they  immediately  acquiesced,  Carson  after  arrang- 
ing his  camp  so  that  he  could  not  be  taken  any 
advantage  of,  made  a  satisfactory  trade,  and  started 
the  nest  day  without  having  had  the  least  trouble 
with  these  pirates  of  the  plains. 

It  took  but  a  few  more  days  to  bring  Carson  in  the 
neighborhood  of  bis  own  family,  they  had  meanwhile 
greatly  suffered  from  hunger;  but  this  was  all  soon 
forgotten,  when  they  neared  the  abode  of  Kit,  AVhat- 
ever  ftjelings  the  Mexicans  might  entertain  towards 
the  Americans  generally,  this  particular  American, 
Eat  Carson,  was  like  an  adopted  citizen,  for  had  he 
not  shown  how  much  he  liked  them  by  taking  one 
of  their  nation  as  a  wife  ?  So  they  were  all  very  kind- 
ly entertained  by  the  people  as  he  drew  near  home. 
But  Carson  was  not  a  man  to  linger  even  among 
friends,  so  as  soon  as  his  party  were  fairly  rested, 
there  was  another  start  toward  home. 

After  the  conquest  of  California  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  as  was  generally  acknowledged,  no  lit- 
tle part  of  its  celerity  "was  owinj*  to  Carson,  the 
residents  and  many  of  the  natives  gave  a  series  of 
entertainments  to  the  men  who  had  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  what  promised  to  be  a  prosperous  reenlt. 
Carson  and  Fremont  were  the  most  highly  honored 
guests  on  these  occasions.  But  there  was  too  great 
a  scarcity  of  such  men  for  either  Kit  or  his  chief  to 
be  long  spared  for  any  pleasant  glorification.     So, 
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accordingly,  in  the  mouth  of  March,  1817,  Kit  started 
for  Washington,  having  for  a  comrade  Lt.  Beale  with 
despatches  for  the  Navy.  The  latter  was  so  much  of 
an  invalid  that  Kit  had  to  lift  him  ou  and  off  his 
horse  for  some  three  weeks.  But  by  gi-eat  care  he 
contrived  to  fetch  him  through  all  right. 

At  Taos  they  made  but  a  brief  stay,  and  then 
hastened  on  to  Washington,  accomplisliiug  the  long 
journey  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  the 
saddle,  aud  the  remaining  fifteen  hundred  miles  by 
rail,  inside  of  three  months.  Much  as  Kit  loved 
the  ever-vaiying  scenes  of  river,  canon  and  moun- 
tain, he  vfas  too  well-informed  and  thoughtful  a 
man  not  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  thickly  pop- 
ulated citie.s  o(  the  East,  and  the  rapid  strides  be- 
ing made  in  all  directions  toward  enormous  wealth, 
education  and  power.  At  St.  Louis  Kit  was  met 
and  welcomed  by  that  sturdy  old  patriot.  Col.  Ben- 
ton (father-in-law  of  Fremont),  and  on  reaching 
Washington,  Mra.  Jessie  Fremont  had  a  kindly  wel- 
come for  the  champion  of  her  husband.  She  knew 
him  directly  from  her  husband's  graphic  description. 
Carson's  stay  was  very  short  in  Washington,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  friendship  due  to  his  un- 
usual merits.  His  return  was  monotonously  peace- 
ful until  a  dangerous  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"  Rockies  "  was  reached.  Here  Carson  fouud  an  en- 
campment of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  where  he  stopped 
iver  night.  The  horses  of  the  volunteers  were  stol- 
during  the  night,  and  the  cattle  broke  for  Kit's 
imp,  whose  skill  with  their  ready  rifles  rescued 
The  horses,  however,  were  gone.  Though 
iftny  of  the  rogues  of    Indians    had   been    sorely 
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wounded  they  all  escaped,  thanks  to  the  tribe's 
habit  of  lashiug  themselves  to  their  horses  before 
venturing  into  a  fight,  90  that  their  scalps  should 
not  fall  into  an  enemy's  hand. 

Continuing  ou  his  way  Kit  soon  arrived  at  Santa 
Fe,  where  he  replaced  his  soldier-guard  with  sixteen 
men  of  his  own  selection,  to  go  with  him  to  Fort 
Iteavenworth.  Here,  retreat  was  in  store  for 
him.  He  met  his  family.  He  hastened  on  through 
some  of  the  customary  privations  to  hand  hia 
despatches  to  his  superior  at  Monterey,  Re- 
suming his  duties  as  Lieutenant  of  Dragoons,  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  Lejon  Pass,  where  he  proved 
himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  intercept- 
ing Indian  desperadoes  leaving  or  entering  Cali- 
fornia. 

NextSpringhe  was  once  again  enroute  toWashing- 
ton,8toppingonhisway  at  Taos,  giving  himself  double 
pleasure,  as  he  remained  some  time  with  his  family 
andgave  his  men  needed  rest.  Aslightwas  about  this 
time  given  to  Carson  through  some  political  feeling, 
meant  through  him  to  reach  Fremont.  Some  friends 
advised  him  tn  resent  it  by  declining  to  proceed  with 
the  despatches,  but  Kit  was  too  level-headed.  He 
said  as  he  had  been  chosen  for  so  important  a  posi- 
tion he  would  do  his  duty  if  it  cost  hia  life. 

On  finding  that  a  large  body  of  Comanches  was 
on  his  direct  road  to  Santa  Fe,  he  lessened  his  large 
escort  down  to  ten  men,  and  made  a  new  trail  of  his 
own,  encountering  new  dangers  successfully,  but 
reached  Washington  with  his  despatches  as  he  had 
ordered  to  do.  Beturning  by  the  shortest  pos- 
mble  route,  he  arrived  at  Taos  in  October.  This  time 
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I   be  JatBiided  that  liia  liomG-stay  aliould  be  a  good 
i  long  one. 

But  it  seemed  that  there  could  be  no  permanent 

rest  for  Caraou  for  he  was  pounced  on  by  Col.  Bealo 

I  to  lead   his   command  to  avenge  upon  the  Coman- 

I  cliea  some  cruel   wrongs.     Kit  enabled  the  Col.  to 

'  meet  the  Indians,  and  take  some  hostages. 

Carson  had  the  pleasure  about  this  period  to  enter- 
tainFremont  at  his  house  at  Taos.  With  Fremont  was 
e  remnant  of  a  gallant  party  who  had  been  making 
b  Winter  exploration  and  suffered  terribly  besides 
losing  many  good  men.  It  hail,  doubtless,  been  well 
for  them  if  Eit  had  been  their  guide. 

Col.  Beale,  who  had  as  great  faith  in   Carson  as 

Fremont   always  displayed,  applied  to  Kit  for  his 

assistance,   in   February,  to   effect   the   retiirn  of  a 

number  of   Mexican  prisoners   held  by  the  Indiana 

cirlio  occupied  territory  recently  ceded  by  Mexico  to 

[vtliB  United  States. 

They  found  several  tribes  assembled,  ^gregating 

many  thousands.    The  agent  told  Beale  that  it  would 

be  impossible  to  effect  enforcing  the  requirements  of 

tlie  treaty  with  the  few  armed  men  under  his  com- 

i  mand,  as  they  would  be  certain  to  make  adetermined 

k  iresistance..     More  especially  as  the  Indians  were  in 

3  manner  consulted  by  the  two  governments  in  mak- 

ig  their  treaty.     So  that  for  no  fault  on  the  part  of 

leither,  Beale  or  Carson,  the  expedition  was  fruitless 

^i  results. 

Carson  had  for  a  long  time  designed  to  make  his 
Ijiome  near    Taos,  pleasant  but  also  profitable.   With 
I  intent,  in   partnership  with  his  friend  Maxwell, 
B  took  possession  of  one  of  the  most  finely  located 
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tracts  of  land  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  a  valley 
tLrough  wliicli  always  flowed  a  cool  and  transparent 
stream,  the  banks  esceedingly  fertile  and  gradually 
rising  towards  the  adjacent  mountains,  clothed  to  the 
summit  with  a  noble  growth  of  forest  trees.  The 
village  established  by  Carson  and  Maswell  ; 
flourished  like  the  rose.  The  houses  of  the  two 
principal  owners  only  differed  from  those  of  their 
neighbor-citizens  by  their  superior  amplitude.  For 
they  had  not  only  to  shelter  their  proper  inhabitants 
bat  their  doors  were  ever  thrown  open  to  the  visitors 
on  their  long  travels  to  and  fro  betweenJIexicoandthe 
United  States.  A  pleased  visitor  to  their  almost 
princely  domain  must  have  readily  recalled  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  whose  tents  were  surrounded  by  innu- 
merable oxen,  goats  and  sheep,  and  where  game  was 
so  abundant  as  to  make  Esau  infatuated  with  the 
pursuit  of  hunting.  His  children  grew  up  delighted 
with  their  glorious  surroundings,  for  the  air  is  as 
healthful  as  the  sky  is  clear  and  beaiitiful.  The 
neighboring  Indians  placed  the  greatest  faith  in  every 
promise  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Kit  for,  although 
pitiless  in  pumsbing  deceit,  he  never  swerved  from 
any  a^eement  that  he  made  with  man,  red  or  white. 
He  has  tried  most  assiduously  to  get  the  Indians 
to  adopt  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  but  with  httle 
more  success  than  other  friends  of  the  fast  disap- 
pearing race. 

The  valley  in  which  Carson  has  made  his  abode 
has  gi'eat  attractions  for  the  old  trappers  of  that  re- 
gion, and  although  the  profitable  exercise  of  their 
special  vocation  is  almost  at  an  end,  they  find  it  easy 
to  make  an   ^reeable   living  by   odds   and  ends  uf 
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ilmnting,  guiding  and  farming,  besides  they  have 
e^;er  auditors  for  all  their  stories  about  their  bazard- 
ons  trips  under  Kit  and  Fremont. 

About  the  end  of  the  Winter  of  1849,  soon  after 
Carson  had  taken  up  hia  residence  for  good  in  his 
valley  settlement,  a  party  of  ten  dragoons  had  been 
stationed  there  to  guard  the  infant  village.  Some 
thieving  Apaches  continued  to  run  off  the  soldiers' 
horses,  and  the  men  specially  in  charge  were  wounded. 
Next  morning  a  party  of  thirteen,  led  by  Kit,  wont 
after  them.  Only  nine  of  the  pursuers  besides  Carson 
were  up  to  the  front  when  the  Indians  were  come  up 
■■with.  The  Indiana,  some  twenty  in  number,  made  a 
stand  with  the  result  that  five  of  their  number  were 
kiUed  outright,  several  wounded  and  almost  all  the 
horses  retaken. 

When  soon  after  Carson  made  a  trip  to  Fort  Lar- 
amie with  a  large  lot  of  stock,  he  attracted  great  at- 
tention from  the  men  who  were  now  crowding  into 
California  by  the  various  overland  routes.  Many  of 
them  owing  their  discovery  to  the  skill  and  endur- 
ance of  Kit  Carson  and  Colonel  Fremont. 

The  days  now  passed  away  peacefully.  True,  Kit 
found  it  as  difficult  to  keep  out  of  the  saddle  as 
many  find  to  keep  in  it.  But  he  never  let  the  house 
want  for  a  mess  of  venison  or  game-birds.  He  kept 
his  hand  and  eye  always  in  order  to  grasp  his  rifle 
again  should  his  country  need  his  setTicea.  At  this 
time  Oajson  learned  that  a  v^ry  large  trading  com- 
pany, organized  by  Messrs.  Breevort  and  Weather- 
head,  which  was  travelling  through  the  lonesome 
Toads  of  that  country  were  likely  to  lose  their  prop- 
if  not  their  lives  by  an  intended  crime.     A  por- 
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tion  of  their  employees  tad  conspired  together  with 
the  intent  of  falling  upon  the  leaders  and  their  most 
trusted  friends  and,  after  murdering  them,  they  de- 
signed seizing  all  the  property  as  their  own.  A  deed 
quite  possible  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  or- 
ganized police  or  magistracy  to  inquire  into  such 
affairs.  The  instant  Carson  learned  of  this  plot,  he 
organized  a  small  band  of  volunteers,  overtook  the 
caravan,  and  informed  the  owners  of  the  design  of 
the  thieves.  Several  things  had  happened  to  verity 
the  information  of  Carson.  So  the  honest  members 
of  the  party,  aided  by  Carson's  men,  ordered  the 
guilty  ones  to  quit  instanter,  without  arms  or  provis- 
ions, retaining  only  the  ringleader,  but  he  was  sub- 
sequently allowed  to  run,  as  he  had  actually  com- 
mitted no  crime.  Sometime  afterward  the  owners  of 
the  concern  presented  Carson  with  a  magniflcent  pair 
of  pistols,  suitably  engraved.  At  this  period  Carson 
fonnd  a  little  leisure  which  he  utilized  by  paying  hia 
married  daughter  a  visit,  at  her  residence  in  St. 
Louis.  It  need  hardly  be  said  here  that  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Uuited  States  forces  betray  their  in- 
capacity for  command  by  conduct  at  once  brutal  and 
stupid  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Such  a  per- 
son had  the  lash  applied  to  a  Cheyenne  chief  but  a 
few  days  before  Carsou  and  his  party  arrived  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Indians  were  frenzied  with  rage  and 
were  eagerly  looking  for  any  white  men  on  whom  to 
take  revenge.  Kit  just  appeared  in  time  to  fill  the 
bill  for  a  rictim,  as  his  party  was  the  first  to  pass 
that  way  since  the  outrage  was  committed.  Many 
years  had  passed  by  since  Kit's  name  was  familiar  to 
the  Indians.     But  aa  soon  as  he  understood  the  state 
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means  of  escape  at  others,  iioiie  of  them  would  ever 
have  got  through  to  record  the  many  miehaps  they 
had  met  with.  Sutter's  Fort  waa  at  length  reached, 
and  within  its  aafe  and  haapitable  walls  the  party 
Boon  regained  health  and  strength.  And  the  mem- 
bers much  needed  both,  for  already  IVerannt  was 
chafing  at  inactivity,  and  anxious  to  get  on  in  the 
direction  of  Monterey.  Here  he  supposed  that  the 
California  officers  would  favor  his  recruiting  and  get- 
ting the  various  supplies  be  mnob  needed  to  go  on 
with  his  discoveries  and  scientific  explorations.  At 
first  they  gave  him  a  formal  permission  to  proceed, 
but  to  liis  surprise  this  was  soon  cancelled ;  for  his 
onward  march  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  an  officer 
escorted  by  cavalry.  Preraont  was  handed  a  per- 
emptory order  from  General  Castro  requiring  him  to 
leave  the  country  at  once. 

Hare  Carson's  counsels  were  found  of  invaluable 
service.  He  it  was  who  led  the  force  to  a  suitable 
place  for  throwing  up  strong  defensive  works,  for 
neither  Carson  nor  Fremont  had  any  idea  of  being 
hounded  out  of  a  country  which  they  had  entered 
with  the  most  peaceble  intentions,  and  for  a  purpose 
shielded  by  the  comity  of  nations. 

Scarcely  had  the  camp  been  put  into  a  situation  to 
receive  an  enemy — if  such  approached, — before  Gen- 
eral Castro,  heading  many  hundred  soldiers,  put  in  an 
appearance.  He  put  his  force  in  martial  array,  evi- 
dently believing  that  the  mere  appearance  of  such  a 
formidable  body  would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Americans. 
What,  indeed,  were  the  few  Americans — forty  in  all 
— against  so  many  ?  But  the  American  camp  contained 
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Carson  and  Fremont,  Maxwell  and  Owens,  and  tlie 
rest  were  only  inferior  to  them  in  all  that  constituted 
the  real  soldier.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  raneLeros,  who  carried  lances  and  muskets 
in  the  array  of  Castro,  were  men  to  be  despised.  In 
the  first  essential  of  cavalrymen  they  could  not  be 
Burpassed,  they  were  perfect  centaurs.  They  handled 
their  lances  with  strange  adroitness,  and  many  were 
fair  shots  with  their  rude  muskets.  But  ■  for  some 
never  satisfactorily  explaiued  reasons  they  generally 
jdelded-  to  the  prowess  of  the  northern  Americans.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  Carson  and  Fremont  had  on  hand 
a  by-no-means  easy  job,  even  allowing  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  material  filling  up  their  little  ranks.  But 
then  Kit  Carson's  strategy  and  finesse  were  worth 
whole  squadrons  in  the  peculiar  tactics  that  had  to 
be  practiced  in  the  more  or  less  Indian  fighting  like- 
ly to  take  place  between  the  Californians  and  Ameri- 
cans. Besides  Fremont  and  his  men  felt  that  they 
I  really  the  head  and  front  of  the  United  States 
citizens  then  in  California,  for  express  after  express 
arrived  to  tell  them  of  the  almost  certainty  of  a  war 
with  Mexico,  in  which  case  his  flag  would  be  the 
rallying  nucleus  for  every  one  of  his  countrymen  to 
join.  In  the  council  which  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
hold,  Caraon  proved  himself,  as  always,  as  prudent 
and  cautious  as  he  was  prompt  and  resolute  in  action. 
The  men  were  ready  for  any  alternative,  they  would 
at  once  attack  Castro  or  they  would  retire  anywhere 
and  at  any  time  that  Fremont  and  Carson  might 
advise. 

The   party  remained   quiet   at  Lawson's  post  for 
wjore  than  a  week,  when  reliable  news  was  brought 
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in  that  at  tlie  urging  of  tlie  Mosicana  parties  of  In- 
dians were  advancing,  timing  their  arrival  so  as  to 
make  a  general  attack.  Fremont  and  Caraon,  with  a 
little  party  of  five,  set  out  with  the  design  of  antici- 
pating the  Indian  attack.  Where  people  are  anxious 
for  a  fight  they  generally  find  it.  Snch  was  the  case 
with  the  Indians  and  Carson's  party.  The  latter  went 
right  in  with  a  fierce  rush.  It  was  only  by  a  sur- 
prise that  they  could  hope  to  achieve  success.  The 
Indians,  though  for  an  instant  paralyzed,  hit  back; 
but  the  certainty  that  every  ball  from  an  American 
rifle  knocked  over  a  savage,  while  their  own  slack 
fire  was  mostly  useless,  soon  led  them  to  retreat  tu 
a  panic,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  a  true  estimate  of  the  American  force.  After 
that  these  same  Indiana  gave  the  Americans  a  wide 
berth,  particularly  if  they  Itnew  Carson  and  Fre- 
mont were  among  their  number.  Having  destroyed 
any  force  Likely  to  prove  troublesome.  Kit  and  Fre- 
mont started  North,  as  Oregon  was  likely  to  be  "the 
pastures  new "  of  any  future  explorations. 

As  usual,  it  was  the  unforseen  that  usually  cropped 
up.  Two  white  men  most  unexpectedly  appeared 
at  a  spot  where  a  chaise  full  of  ladies  was  as  likely  to 
be  found.  The  men  were  the  avnnt  couriers  of  Lt. 
Gillespie,  of  the  U.  8,  Marine  corps.  He  had  some- 
how learned  that  Fremont  and  Carson  was  in  that 
region,  and  had  sent  on  these  men  in  the  faint  hope 
that  they  might  intercept  the  party,  and  inform  the 
leaders  that  he  was  advancing  with  the  rest  of  his 
little  baud,  which  consisted  of  six  soldiers,  all  told. 
Of  course  Kit  and  Fremont  sprang  into  their  sad- 
dles. They  would  have  hasted  to  any  American's  re- 
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lief;  but  this  man  was  an  officer  of  their  country, 
and  entrusted  with  a  miaaion,  aa  they  learned  from 
one  of  the  guards.  Ten  men  followed  the  two,  who 
were  inseparable,  as  Castor  and  Pnllns,  when  danger 
struck  the  gong.  To  expect  to  find  a  small  party  of 
men  travelling  where  no  beaten  track  had  ever  been 
made  waa  quite  aa  likely  aa  meeting  with  the  tradi- 
tional needle  in  the  haystack;  but  they  were  deter- 
mined that  if  the  thinf^  was  possible  they  would 
achieve  it  Arriving  one  evening  at  a  likely  place 
for  encamping,  Carson  stated  his  belief  that  if  the 
party  were  alive  they  would  certainly  atop  at  this 
spot,  ao  they  encamped  and  waited.  Just  aa  the 
evening  shadows  were  beginning  to  close  in  they  saw 
theirmen.  Itwasamoment  of  indescribable  pleasure 
to  both  partiea.  Lt.  Gilleapie  had  been  away  from 
Waahiugton  since  the  preceding  November.  He  had 
been  entrusted  with  despatches  to  the  U.  8.  Consul 
at  Monterey,  Upper  California;  that  he  was  directed 
to  go  and  search  for  Lt.  Fremont,  but  where  the  lat- 
ter was  to  be  found  doubtless  exceeded  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  heads  of  the  government.  Probably  all 
they  knew  waa  that  he  had  Kit  Carson  with  him  and 
was  bound  to  turn  up  safe  and  sound. 
'  The  events  that  followed  the  meeting  of  Lt.  Gil- 
lespie and  Fremont  were  deeply  interesting.  Though 
there  was  a  lamentable  loss  of  life,  it  looks  as  if 
Providence  had  brought  Fremont  and  Carson  to  meet 
him  just  at  the  nick  of  time.  He  had  traversed  half 
a  continent  safely,  and  it  appeared  as  if  be  had 
reached  his  place  of  doom.  But  we  will  let  Carson 
in  his  own  plain  and  effective  language  narrate  what 
larHter  took  place   on  this   eventful   evening.     We 
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quote  Kit  Carsou'a  letter  from  the  "Wasliiiigton  Union, 
of  1847 : 

"  Mr.  Gillespie  had  brought  the  Colonel  letters 
from  home,  the  first  he  had  had  since  leaving  the 
States  the  year  before,  and  he  was  up  and  kept  a  fire 
burning  until  midnight.  The  rcHt  of  us  were  tired 
out,  and  all  went  to  sleep.  This  was  the  only  night 
in  all  our  travels,  except  the  one  night  on  the  island 
in  the  Salt  Lake,  that  we  failed  to  keep  guard  ;  and 
as  the  men  were  so  tired  and  we  expected  no  attack 
now  that  we  had  sixteen  in  the  party,  the  Colonel 
did  not  like  to  ask  it  of  them,  bat  sat  up  late  himself. 
Owens  and  I  were  sleeping  together,  and  we  were 
waked  at  the  same  time  by  the  licks  of  the  axe 
that  killed  our  men.  At  first  I  didn't  know  it  was 
that ;  but  I  called  to  Basil,  who  was  on  that  side — 
'  What's  the  matter  there  ?  What's  that  fuss  about  ?' 
he  never  answered,  for  he  was  dead  then,  poor  fellow, 
and  he  never  knew  what  killed  him— his  head  had 
been  cut  in  his  sleep  ;  the  other  groaned  a  little  as 
he  died.  The  Delawaves  (we  had  four  with  us)  were 
sleeping  at  the  fire,  and  they  sprang  up  as  the 
Flamaths  charged  them.  One  of  them  caught  up  a 
gun,  which  was  unloaded;  but,  although  he  could  do 
Ho  execution,  he  kept  them  at  bay,  fighting  like  a  sol- 
dier, and  didn't  give  up  till  he  was  shot  full  of  arrows 
— three  entering  Ms  heart ;  he  died  bravely.  As  soon 
as  I  had  called  out,  I  saw  it  was  Indians  in  the  camp, 
and  I  and  Owens  together  cried  oiit  '  Indians.'  There 
were  no  orders  given ;  things  went  on  too  fast,  and 
the  Colonel  had  men  with  him  that  didn't  need  to  be 
told  their  duty.  The  Colonel  and  I,  Maxwell,  Owens, 
Godey  and  Stepp,  jumped  together,  we  six,  aud  ran  to 
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the  assistance  ol  our  Delaivares,  I  don't  know  who 
fired  and  who  didn't,  but  I  think  it  was  Stepp's  shot 
that  killed  the  Flamath  chief,  for  it  was  at  tlie 
crack  of  Stepp's  gun  that  he  fell.  He  had  an  Eng- 
lish half-axe  slung  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord,  and  there 
were  forty  arrows  left  in  his  quiver — the  most  beau- 
tiful and  war-like  arrows  I  eyer  saw.  He  must  have 
been  the  bravest  man  among  them,  from  the  way  he 
was  armed  and  judging  by  his  cap.  When  the  Flam- 
ath's  saw  him  fall  they  ran,  but  we  lay,  every  man 
with  his  rifle  cocked,  until  daylight  expecting  another 
attack.  In  the  morning  we  found  by  the  tracks  that 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the  Flamaths  had  attacke<l 
us.  They  had  killed  three  of  our  men  and  wounded 
one  of  the  Delawares,  who  scalped  the  chief,  whom 
we  left  where  he  (elL  Our  dead  men  we  carried 
on  mules;  but,  after  going  about  ten  miles,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  get  them  any  further  through 
the  thick  timber,  and  finding  a  secret  place,  wo 
buried  them  under  logs  and  chunks,  having  no  way 
to  dig  a  grave.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  this 
fight  that  some  of  these  same  Indians  had  come  into 
our  camp,  and,  though  we  had  only  meat  for  two 
days  and  felt  sure  that  we  should  have  to  eat 
mules  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  come,  the  Colonel 
shared  among  them,  and  gave  them  several  useful 
little  articles,  although  to  get  at  them  wc  were 
obliged  to  take  the  pack  from  the  mule.  This  was  a 
terrible  lesson  to  all  hands,  and  thenceforth  a  guard 
was  always  carefully  posted.  As  Fremont  now  pro- 
posed to  get  back  to  California  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, he  made  arrangements  for  doing  so.  Ere  he 
stafW'd,   however,  he   determined  to  give  the  Flam- 
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.ath's  a  severe  chastisement  for  their  cowardly  at- 
npoQ  his  sleeping  men  and  the  assassiuation  of 
Lajecnesse,  Craoe  and  the  Delaware.  Carsou  set  off 
with  a  few  men  to  search  for  the  Indians,  They 
found  a  camp  without  much  trouble.  They  judged 
it  to  contain  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  women  and  children. 
Just  as  they  were  seen  by  the  Indians  Carson,  with 
the  ten  scouts  under  him,  made  a  sudden  rush  with- 
out stopping  to  count  the  great  odds  against  them. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Inilians  would  be  fighting 
for  their  homes  and  families,  the  rapidity  of  the 
attack  drove  all  thoughts  of  defense  nut  of  their 
minds,  and  they  fled  empty  handed,  escaping  with 
life  alonsj  To  strike  terror  into  their  hearts,  and 
maybe  prevent  any  more  such  ferocious  attacks  ujjon 
friendly  travelers,  Carsou,  although  the  village  wiis 
the  most  comfortable  and  highly  finished  of  any 
Indian  place  he  had  ever  seen,  determined  to  wipe 
it  out  with  flame.  Gathering  inside  the  combustible 
wigwams  all  the  valued  household  effects  of  the  dwel- 
lers, he  gave  the  whole  to  the  blazing  torch.  And 
when  Fremont  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  guided  by 
the  smoke,  joined  Kit,  it  was  only  to  find  a  few  heaps 
of  ashes  to  show  where  the  lodges  had  stood  a  few 
hours  ago,  while  the  Flamaths  were  homeless  and 
weaponless  wanderei's.  Keeping  right  on  toward 
Sacramento,  a  few  days  after,  they  would  have  fallen 
into  an  ambush,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  enter 
a  deep  canon,  by  Carson's  advice  they  took  a  longer 
way,  and  sure  enough  Kit's  foresight  was  justified 
for  a  band  of  Flamath's  rushed  out  of  the  canon 
,owling  and  cursing  at  the  Americans.     One  Indian 
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perhaps  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  relative,  followed 
from  one  3heltering  rock  to  another,  shooting  arrow 
after  arrow,  too  well-aimed  to  be  pleasant.  At  length 
Kit  saw  his  chance  and,  quick  as  lightning,  tumbled 
him  over  lifeless.  For  a  day  or  two  thej  journeyed 
through  a  tract  with  but  little  game,  and  came  near 
starving;  but  just  in  time  to  save  them  they  came 
to  Lawaon's,  and  after  a  few  day's  hunting  and  rest- 
ing they  pushed  on.  The  more  Fremont  learned 
about  the  state  of  affairs,  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced that  now  inactivity  was  not  "masterly."  So 
he  made  a  bold  push  and  took  General  Vallejos  with 
his  little  garrison  out  of  the  town  of  Sonoma.  Just 
as  Fremont  had  struck  out  into  action  General  Cas- 
tro, then  at  San  Frajiciseo,  determined  to  expel  all 
Americans  fi'om  California  by  force  of  arms.  But 
the  leader  of  Castro's  force,  on  finding  that  Fremont 
was  anxious  to  meet  him,  weakened,  and  returned  to 
San  Francisco  in  a  fi'ight. 

Nearly  all  the  Americans  in  California  were  seized 
with  a  patriotic  furore,  and  leaving  every  vocation 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  drew  together  in  small 
parties  to  place  themselves  under  the  lead  of  Fre- 
mont and  his  trusty  friend  Kit  Carson.  With  this 
party  Fremont  made  a  rush  to  seize  Monterey,  at 
that  time  deemed  of  more  consequence  than  San 
Francisco.    But  Commodore  Stout  had  preceded  him. 

Sonoma  has  the  honor  of  beui}!  the  first  place  at 
which  the  freedom  of  California  was  openly  declared. 
There  the  "  Bear "  flag,  together  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  were  flunf^  to  the  wind  amid  the  vo- 
ciferous shouts  of  Fremont,  Carson  and  their  indo- 
mitable followers — ^the  mountain  men. 
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Soon  after,  Fremont,  as  ever  closely  seconded  by 
^llis  friend  Carson,  found  hiniHelt  in  command  of  some 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  of  the  same  stamp  as 
themselves.  With  these  he  started  for  Los  Angolos, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  although  the  force  of 
the  enemy  exceeded  seven  hundred.  Here  he 
found  his  force  augmented  by  an  auxiliary  body.  At 
once  pressing  forward  to  the  attack,  Fremont  found 
that  he  had  achieved  a  useful  but  bloodless  victory. 
Castro  had  fled.  Commodore  Stockton  hereupon  ap- 
pointed Fremont  Governor  of  California,  a  just  rec- 
ompense for  his  intelligent  bravery. 

Now- Carson  realized  that  his  courage,  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  were  indeed  appreciated,  for  he 
was  selected  from  amongallthebravementheretobe 
fonnd  in  the  Bear  State  to  convey  the  news  to  Wash- 
ington that  a  little  over  a  thousand  men  had  added 
a  noble  realm  to  the  soil  of  the  Union. 

Seldom  has  any  man  been  the  bearer  of  more  val- 
uable information,  for,  although  gold  had  not  yet 
been  discovered,  there  had  been  many  intelligent 
men  roaming  over  the  fertile  valleys  of  California 
and  had  been  struck  by  its  possibilities  to  become 
b  great  country  in  the  near  future.  How  well  the 
bbilities  of  Carson  were  gauged  is  seen  by  the  small 
Apace  of  time  that  he  was  limited  to  in  order  to  reach 
iVashington  :   sixty  days  I 

Kit  started  and  nothing  special  called  his  attention 

I  he  reached  the  copper   mines  abounding  in  parts 

of  New  Mexico,  there  he  found  himself  close  to  an 

Apache  village.  He  kept  right  on  through  their  huts 

.  until  he  came  to  a  wood  just  past  their  home.     Here 

i  demanded  a  "talk"  with  their  chief  men.     He 
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told  them  they  were  quiet  travelers,  who  had  stopped 
at  their  village  in  order  to  change  their  tired  horsea 
for  fresh  ones,  for  which  favor  they  were  willing  to 
pay  fairly.  The  Indians  were  bo  surprised  at  this 
strange  method  of  dealing,  by  men  well  armed,  that 
they  immediately  acquiesced.  Carson  after  arrang- 
ing his  camp  so  that  he  could  not  be  taken  any 
advantage  of,  made  a  satisfactory  trade,  and  Btarted 
the  uezt  day  without  having  had  the  least  trouble 
with  these  pirates  of  the  plains. 

It  took  but  a  few  more  days  to  bring  Carson  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  own  family,  they  had  meanwhile 
greatly  suffered  from  hunger;  but  this  was  all  soon 
forgotten,  when  they  neared  the  abode  of  Kit  What- 
ever feelings  the  Mexicans  might  entertain  towards 
the  Americans  generally,  this  particular  American, 
Kit  Carson,  was  like  an  adopted  citizen,  for  had  he 
not  shown  how  much  he  liked  them  by  taking  one 
of  their  nation  as  a  wife?  So  they  were  all  very  kind- 
ly entertained  by  the  people  as  he  drew  near  home. 
But  Carson  was  not  a  man  to  linger  even  among 
friends,  so  as  soon  as  hia  party  were  fairly  rested, 
there  was  another  start  toward  home. 

After  the  conquest  of  California  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  as  was  generally  acknowledged,  no  lit- 
tle part  of  its  celerity  was  owing  to  Carson,  the 
residents  and  many  of  the  natives  gave  a  series  of 
entertainments  to  the  men  who  had  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  what  promised  to  be  a  prosperous  result. 
Caraon  and  Fremont  were  the  most  highly  honored 
guests  on  these  occasions.  But  there  was  too  great 
a  scarcity  of  such  men  for  either  Kit  or  his  chief  to 
be  long  spared  for  any  pleasant  glorification.     So, 
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accordingly,  in  the  month  of  March,  1847,  Kit  atarted 
for  Washington,  having  for  a  comrade  Lt.  Beale  with 
deBpatcbes  for  the  Navy.  The  latter  was  so  much  of 
an  invalid  that  Kit  had  to  lift  him  on  and  off  hia 
horse  for  some  three  weeks.  But  by  great  caie  he 
contrived  to  fetch  him  through  all  right. 

At  Taos  they  made  but  a  brief  stay,  and  then 
hastenod  on  to  Washington,  accomplishing  the  long 
journey  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  hundi-ed  miles  by 
rail,  inside  of  three  mouths.  Much  as  Kit  loved 
the  ever-varying  scenes  of  river,  cauou  and  moun- 
tain, he  was  too  well-informed  and  thoughtfid  a 
man  not  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  thickly  pop- 
ulated cities  of  the  East,  and  the  rapid  strides  be- 
long made  in  all  directions  toward  enormous  wealtli, 
education  and  power.  At  St.  Louis  Kit  was  met 
and  welcomed  by  that  sturdy  old  patriot.  Col.  Ben- 
ton (father-in-law  of  Fremont),  and  on  reaching 
Washington,  Mrs.  Jessie  Fremont  had  a  kindly  wel- 
come for  the  champion  of  her  husband.  She  knew 
[^m  directly  from  her  husband's  graphic  description. 
Carson's  stay  was  very  short  in  Washington,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  friendship  due  to  his  un- 
usual merits.  His  return  was  monotonously  peace- 
ful until  a  dangerous  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
-"  Bockies  "  was  reached.  Here  Carson  found  an  en- 
■campment  of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  where  he  stopped 
tvei  night.  The  horses  of  the  volunteers  were  stol- 
in  during  the  night,  and  the  cattle  broke  for  Kit's 
tmp,  whose  skill  with  their  ready  rifles  rescued 
lem.  The  Iiorses,  however,  were  gone.  Though 
iWany  of  the  rogues  of    Indians    had   been    sorely 
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wooaded  they  all  escaped,  thankB  to  the  tribe's 
habit  of  lashiug  tbemselves  to  their  horses  before 
venturing  into  a  fight,  so  that  their  scalps  should 
not  fall  into  an  enemy's  hand. 

Continuing  on  his  way  Kit  soon  aixived  at  Santa 
Fe,  where  he  replaced  his  soldier-guard  with  sixteen 
men  of  his  own  selection,  to  go  with  him  to  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Here,  retreat  was  in  store  for 
him.  He  met  his  family.  He  hastened  on  through 
some  of  the  customary  privations  to  hand  his 
despatches  to  his  superior  at  Monterey.  Ke- 
saming  his  duties  as  Lieutenant  of  Dragoons,  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  Lejou  Pass,  where  he  proved 
himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  intercept- 
ing Indian  desperadoes  leaving  or  entering  Cali- 
fornia. 

NestSpringhe  was  once  again  en  route  toWashing- 
ton,  stopping  on  his  way  at  Taos,  giving  himself  double 
pleasure,  as  he  remained  some  time  with  his  family 
andgave  his  men  needed  rest.  A  slight  was  about  this 
time  given  to  Carson  through  some  political  feeling, 
meant  through  him  to  reach  Fremont.  Some  friends 
advised  him  to  resent  it  by  declining  to  proceed  with 
the  despatches,  but  Kit  was  too  level-headed.  He 
said  as  he  had  been  chosen  lor  so  important  a  posi- 
tion he  would  do  bis  duty  if  it  cost  his  life. 

On  finding  that  a  large  body  of  Comanches  was 
on  his  direct  road  to  Santa  Fe,  he  lessened  his  large 
escort  down  to  ten  men,  and  made  a  new  trail  of  his 
own,  encountering  new  dangers  successfully,  but 
reached  Washington  with  his  despatches  as  he  had 
been  ordered  to  do.  Returning  by  the  shortest  pos- 
sible route,  he  arrived  at  Taos  in  October.  This  time 
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uld  be  no  permanent 
'rest  for  Carson  for  he  was  pounced  on  by  Ool.  Beale 
lea^l  his  command  to  avenge  upon  the  Coman- 
ches  some  cruel  wrongs.  Kit  enabled  the  Col.  to 
,eet  the  Indians,  and  take  some  hostages. 
Carson  had  the  pleasure  about  this  period  to  enter- 
tainTremont  at  his  house  at  Taos.  WithFremontwaa 
the  remnant  of  a.  gallant  party  who  had  been  making 
a  Winter  exploration  and  suffered  terribly  besides 
losing  many  good  men.  It  hail,  doubtless,  been  well 
for  them  if  Kit  had  been  their  guide. 

Col.  Beale,  who  had  aa  great  faith  in   Carson  as 

Fremont   always  displayed,  applied  to  Kit  for  his 

assistance,   in  February,  to   eft'ect   the   return  of  a 

number  of   Mesicau  prisoners   held  by  the  Indians 

occupied  territory  recently  ceded  by  Mexico  to 

le  United  States. 

They  found  several  tribes  assembled,  aggregating 
•ny  thousands.  The  ageut  told  Beale  that  it  would 
impossible  to  effect  enforcing  the  requirements  of 
i  treaty  with  the  few  armed  men  under  his  com- 
land,  as  they  would  be  certain  to  make  a  determined 
More  especially  as  the  Indians  were  in 
manner  consulted  by  the  two  governments  in  mak- 
their  treaty.  80  that  for  no  fault  on  the  part  of 
.er,  Beale  or  Carson,  the  expedition  was  fruitless 
results. 

Carson  had  for  a  long  time  designed  to  make  his 
)me  near  Taos,  pleasant  but  also  profitable.  With 
is  intent,  in  partnership  with  his  friend  Maxwell, 
took  possession  of  one  of  the  most  finely  located 
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tracts  of  land  in  any  part  of  tlie  world.  It  was  a  valley 
through  which  always  flowed  &  cool  and  franapareut 
stream,  the  banks  eisceedingly  fertile  and  gradually 
■rising  towards  the  adjacent  mountains,  clothed  to  the 
summit  with  a  noble  growth  of  forest  trees.  The 
village  established  by  Carson  and  Maxwell  soon 
flourished  like  the  rose.  The  houses  of  the  two 
principal  owners  only  differed  from  those  of  their 
neighbor-citizens  by  their  superior  amplitude.  Tor 
they  had  not  only  to  shelter  their  proper  inhabitants 
but  their  doors  were  ever  thrown  open  to  the  visitors 
on  their  long  travels  to  and  fro  betweenMexico  and  the 
United  States.  A  pleased  visitor  to  their  almost 
princely  domain  must  have  readily  recalled  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  whose  tents  were  surrounded  by  innu- 
merable oxen,  goats  and  slieep,  and  where  game  was 
so  abundant  as  to  make  Esau  infatuated  with  the 
pursuit  of  hunting.  His  children  grew  up  delighted 
with  their  glorious  surroundings,  for  the  air  is  as 
healthful  as  the  sky  is  clear  and  beautiful.  The 
neighboring  Indians  placed  the  greatest  faith  in  every 
promise  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Kit  for,  although 
pitiless  in  punishing  deceit,  he  never  swerved  from 
any  agreement  that  he  made  with  man,  red  or  white. 
He  has  tried  most  assiduously  to  get  the  Indians 
to  adopt  habits  of  industi'j  and  thrift,  but  with  bttle 
more  success  than  other  friends  of  the  fast  disap- 
pearing race. 

The  valley  in  wliich  Carson  has  made  his  abode 
has  great  attractions  for  the  old  trappers  of  that  re- 
gion, and  although  the  profitable  exercise  of  their 
special  vocation  is  almost  at  an  end,  they  find  it  easy 
to  make  an   agreeable   living  by   odds   and  ends  of 
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e hunting,  guiding  and  farming,  besides  they  have 
Bager  auditors  for  all  their  stories  abont  their  hazard- 
ous trips  under  Kit  and  Fremont. 
About  the  eud  of  the  Winter  of  1849,  soon  after 
Carson  had  taken  up  his  residence  for  good  in  hia 
valley  settlement,  a  party  of  ten  dragoons  had  been 
stationed  there  to  guard  the  infant  village.  Some 
thieving  Apaches  continued  to  run  off  the  soldiers' 
horses,  and  the  men  specially  in  charge  were  wounded. 
Next  morning  a  party  of  thirteen,  led  by  Kit,  went 
after  them.  Only  nine  of  the  pursuers  besides  Carson 
were  up  to  the  front  when  the  Indiana  were  come  up 
with.  The  Indiana,  some  twenty  in  number,  made  a 
stand  with  the  result  that  five  of  their  number  were 
killed  outright,  several  wounded  and  almost  all  the 
horses  retaken. 

When  soon  after  Carson  made  a  trip  to  Fort  Lar- 
amie with  a  large  lot  of  stock,  he  attracted  great  at- 
tention from  the  men  who  were  now  crowding  into 
California  by  the  various  overland  routes.  Many  of 
them  owing  their  discovery  to  the  skill  and  endur- 
ance of  Kit  Carson  and  Colonel  Fremont. 

The  days  now  passed  away  peacefully.  True,  Kit 
found  it  as  difficult  to  keep  out  of  the  saddle  as 
many  find  to  keep  in  it.  But  he  never  let  the  house 
want  for  a  mess  of  venison  or  game-birds.  He  kept 
his  hand  and  eye  always  in  order  to  grasp  his  rifle 
again  should  his  country  need  his  services.  At  this 
time  Carson  learned  that  a  very  large  trsiding  com- 
pany, organized  by  Messrs.  Breevort  and  Weather- 
head,  which  was  travelling  through  the  lonesome 
lads  of  that  country  were  likely  to  lose  their  prop- 
it  not  their  Uvea  by  an  intended  crime.     A  por- 
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tioii  of  their  employeea  had  conspired  together  with 
the  intent  of  falling  upon  the  leaders  and  their  most 
trusted  friends  and,  after  murdering  them,  they  d 
signed  seizing  all  the  property  as  their  own.  A  deed 
quite  possible  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  or- 
ganized police  or  magistracy  to  inquire  into  such 
affairs.  The  instant  Carson  learned  of  this  plot, 
organized  a  small  band  of  Tolunteere,  overtook  the 
carayau,  and  informed  the  owners  of  the  design  of 
the  thieves.  Several  things  had  happened  to  verify 
the  information  of  Carson.  80  the  honest  members 
of  the  party,  aided  bj'  Carson's  men,  ordered  the 
guilty  ones  to  quit  instanter,  without  arms  or  provis- 
ions, retaining  only  the  ringleader,  but  he  was  sub- 
sequently allowed  to  riin,  as  lie  had  actually  com- 
mitted no  crime.  Sometime  afterward  the  owners  of 
the  concern  presented  Carson  with  a  magnificent  pair 
of  pistols,  suitably  engraved.  At  this  period  Carson 
found  a  little  leisure  which  he  utilized  by  paying  his 
married  daughter  a  visit,  at  her  residence  in  St 
Louis.  It  need  hardly  be  said  here  that  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  forces  betray  their  in- 
capacity for  command  by  conduct  at  once  brutal  and 
stupid  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Such  a  per- 
son had  the  lash  applied  to  a  Cheyenne  chief  but  a 
few  days  before  Carson  and  his  party  arrived  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Indians  were  frenzied  with  rage  and 
were  eagerly  looking  for  any  white  men  on  whom  to 
take  revenge.  Kit  just  a])peared  in  time  to  fill  the 
bill  for  a  victim,  as  his  party  was  the  first  to  pass 
that  way  since  the  outrage  was  committed.  Many 
years  had  passed  by  since  Kit's  name  was  familiar  to 
the  Indians,     But  as  soon  as  he  understood  the  state 
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of  aflfairs,  after  telling  his  men  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst,  he  started  right  in  to  the  Indian  council 
which  had  assembled  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  to  the  party  of  whites.  The  Indians,  as  is  their 
custom,  talk  right  on,  especially  as  they  had  no  idea 
that  the  white  man  understood  a  word  that  they 
were  saying.  The  speaker  spoke  of  the  manner  of 
destroying  all  the  whites  and  dividing  their  goods. 
As  soon  as  the  last  speaker  had  spoken.  Kit  coolly 
spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  told  them  of  his 
former  friendliness  to  their  tribe,  how  they  had 
hunted  and  shared  provisions  together,  and  that  he, 
seeing  that  they  had  been  wronged,  was  willing  to 
see  them  righted.  His  scalp  and  the  scalps  of  his 
men  were  not  to  be  taken  under  any  circumstances. 
The  Indians  appeared  astonished,  and  perhaps 
thought,  owing  to  his  cool  audacity,  that  he  had  a 
large  force  somewhere  within  call.  At  any  rate  they 
made  no  attempt  to  injure  or  detain  him,  so 
they  departed  on  their  several  ways;  but  Kit  saw 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  friendly.  They 
drew  away  to  the  adjacent  hills,  evidently  in  no 
friendly  mood.  As  evening  drew  near  Kit  gathered 
his  men  together,  in  a  defensible  position,  with  the 
wagons  making  a  wall  around.  Grass  was  silently 
gathered  from  outside,  the  mules  fed,  and  every  man 
that  could  be  spared  was  placed  on  guard.  As  soon 
as  every  one  was  stowed  away  for  the  night.  Kit 
quietly  left  the  camp  accompanied  by  a  Mexican  boy, 
telling  him  to  make  for  the  U.  S.  troops,  encamped 
at  some  distance.  The  lad  knew  where.  Kit  told 
him  to  make  a  broad  trail  as  he  wanted  it  found. 
Off  the  boy  started.    Kit  returned  to  camp.    As  the 
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morniiift  wore  away,  Indians  began  to  hang,  restless, 
round.  Kit  told  tbem  he  was  satisfied  they  were 
not  friendly,  and  intended  to  attack  him.  He  said 
they  might  begin ;  before  long  his  soldier  friends 
would  be  there ;  he  had  sent  for  them  and  they 
might  see  the  trail.  They  searched  for  it,  and  soon 
there  wasn't  an  Indian  in  sight. 

In  fact  Carson  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  man- 
ager of  all  the  Indians  in  that  section,  and  this  pro- 
tection he  was  able  to  give  by  the  reputation  he  had 
so  well  earned  of  being  the  Father  of  the  Children 
of  the  Prairie. 

He  rose  to  be  Brigadier-General. 

Kit  Carson  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Government  until  his  death,  which  sad  event 
occurred  at  Fort  Lyon,  Coloratlo.  The  immediate 
canse  of  his  decease  was  tHe  breaking  of  a  blood 
vessel  in  the  neck.  Any  one  that  has  followed  this 
niirrative  will  need  no  formal  eulogium  upon  a  man 
who  was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  hunter,  a 
scout,  and  a  skillful  partizan  soldier  that  ever  wore 
r  fiUed  the  stiiTups  of  a  trooper. 
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Mountains,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas 
and  Great  Platte  rivers,  I  set  out  from  Washington  city  on  the 
■2d  day  of  May,  1842,  and  arrived  al  St.  Louis  by  way  of  New 
Vork,  the  22d  of  May,  where  the  necessary  preparatioc.s  were 
ipleted,  and  the  expedition  commenced.  I  proceeded  tn  a 
steamboat  to  Chouteau's  landing,  about  four  hundred  miles  bv 
water  from  St.  Louis,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  rivn.-, 
jWhence  we  proceeded  twelve  miles  lo  Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau  a 
trading-liouse,  where  we  completed  our  filial  arrangements  foi 

B  expedition. 

Bad  weather,  which  interfered  with  aalronomical  obaetva. 

ins,  delayed  us  several  days  in  the  early  part  of  June  at  thi^ 
iMSt,  which  is  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Kansas  river,  about 
ten  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  six  beyond  the  wealera  bound- 
try  of  Missouri.     Tha  iky  cleared  off  at  length  and  wa  Ww 
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enabled  to  deiermme  our  position,  in  longitude  00'^  25'  46",  &nd 
Jttituae  80°  5'  "il".  The  elevation  above  the  aea  is  about  700 
feel.  Our  camp,  in  the  mean  lime,  presented  an  animated  and 
Dustling  ttcene.  All  were  buaily  engaged  in  completing  the 
necessary  arrangemen'^  for  our  campaign  in  the  wildernc».s, 
B'^id  prowling  by  this  short  stay  on  'he  verge  of  civilization,  U> 
.-.rovida  ourselves  with  all  the  little  essentials  lo  comfort  in  ikf 
nomadic  life  W'e  were  to  lead  for  the  ensuing  summer  monihs. 
Gradually,  however,  every  thing — the  maW.rifl  of  the  canip — 
men,  horses,  and  even  mulea — settled  inl3  its  place ;  and  by 
the  10th  we  were  ready  to  depart ;  but,  before  we  mount  oui 
horses,  1  will  give  a  short  description  of  the  party  with  whicl. 
I  performed  the  service. 

I  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  6t.  Louis  twenty -on« 
men,  prfncipally  Creole  and  Canadian  voyagevra,  who  had  be- 
come  familiar  with  prairie  life  in  the  service  of  the  fur  conifia- 
nies  in  the  Indian  country.  Mr.  Charles  Preuss,  a  native  of 
Germany,  wa^  my  assistant  in  tha  topographical  part  of  tho  Bur 
vey  ;  L.  Maxwell,  of  Kaskaskta,  had  been  engaged  as  hunter 
•  nd  Christopher  Carson  (more  familiarly  known,  for  his  ex. 
p]')its  in  the  mountains,  as  Kit  Carson)  was  our  guide.  The 
persona  engaged  in  St,  Louis  were  : 

Clement  Lambert,  J.  B.  L'Esperance,  J.  6.  Lefevre,  Ben- 
jamin Potra,  Louis  Gouin,  J.  B.  Dumes,  Basil  Lajeuncsse, 
Francis  Tessier,  Benjamin  Cadotte,  Joseph  Clement,  Daniei 
Simonds,  Leonard  Benoit,  Michel  Morly,  Baptisle  Bemier, 
tlonore  Ayot,  Francis  La  Tulipe,  Francis  Dadeau,  Louis 
Menard,  Joseph  Ruelle,  Moise  Chardonnais,  Auguste 
Raphael  Proue. 

In  addition  to  these,  Henry  Brant,  son  of  Col.  J.  ' 
of  St.  Louis,  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  Ran. 
dolph,  a  lively  boy  of  twelve,  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  11 
Benton,  accompanied  me,  for  the  development  of  mind  ana 
body  such  an  expedition  would  give.  We  were  well  armed 
■nd  mounted,  with  the  exception  of  eight  men,  who  conducted 
as  many  carts,  in  which  were  packed  our  stores,  with  the  bag. 
gage  an3  instruments,  and  which  were  drawn  by  two  mules. 
A  fiiw  loose  horses,  and  four  oxen,  wUch  had  been  addad  lo 
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Bur  ctocK  of  provirioDi,  completed  the  train.  We  Bet  tny.  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  which  happened  to  be  Friday,  ■ 
tiirutimslance  which  our  men  did  not  fail  to  remember  and  re- 
iiall  during  the  hardships  and  vexations  of  the  ensuing  joiir. 
aey.  Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau,  to  whoae  kindness,  during  oui 
stay  &i  his  house,  we  were  much  indebted,  accompanied  ii^ 
several  miles  on  our  way,  until  we  me  an  Indian,  whom  lie 
had  engaged  to  conduct  us  on  the  first  .hirty  or  forty  miles 
where  he  was  to  consign  us  to  the  ocean  of  prairie,  which,  we 
were  told,  stretched  without  interruption  almost  to  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

From  the  belt  of  wood  which  borders  the  Kansas,  in  which 
we  had  passed  several  good-looking  Indian  farms,  we  suddenly 
emerged  on  the  prairies,  which  received  us  at  the  outset  with 
some  of  their  striking  characteristics;  for  here  and  there  rode 
an  Indian,  and  but  a  few  miles  distant  heavy  clouds  of  smoke 
were  rolling  before  the  Are.  In  about  ten  miles  we  reached 
the  Santa  F6  road,  along  which  we  continued  for  a  short  time, 
and  encamped  early  on  a  small  stream — having  tiaveled  about 
eleven  miles.  During  our  journey,  it  was  the  customnvy 
practice  to  encamp  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  when  die 
carts  were  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  barricade  around  a 
circle  some  eighty  yards  in  diameter.  The  tents  were  pitched, 
and  the  horses  hobbled  and  turned  loose  to  graze  ;  and  but  a 
few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  cooks  of  the  messes,  of  which 
there  were  four,  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  At  nightfall,  the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  were  driven 
in  and  picketed, — that  is,  secured  by  a  halter,  of  which  one 
end  was  tied  to  a  small  steel-ahod  picket,  and  driven  into  the 
ground  ;  the  halter  being  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  which  en- 
abled them  to  obtain  a  little  food  during  the  night.  When  wt 
had  reached  a  part  of  the  country  where  such  a  precaution 
became  necessary,  the  carts  being  regularly  arranged  for  de- 
fending the  camp,  guard  was  mounted  at  eight  o'clock,  con- 
sisting of  three  men,  who  were  relieved  every  two  hours — the 
moming-watch  being  horse-guard  for  the  day.  At  daybreak 
the  camp  was  roused,  the  animals  turned  loose  to  gi 

'akfast  genfriilly  over  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  whe. 
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we  reBunwd  our  march,  making  ritgularly  a  halt  at  nooD  fo 
one  or  two  hours.  Such  was  usually  the  order  of  the  day,. 
except  when  accident  of  country  forced  a  variation ;  which, 
however,  happened  but  rarely.  We  traveled  the  next  daj 
along  the  Santa  Fe  road,  which  we  left  in  the  afternoon,  and 
encamped  late  in  the  evening  on  a  small  creek,  culled  by  the 
Indians,  Mishmagwi.  Juat  as  we  arrived  at  camp,  one  of  the 
horses  set  off  at  full  speed  on  hia  return,  and  was  followed  by 
others.  Several  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  and  returned  with 
the  fugitives  about  midnight,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
who  did  not  make  hia  appearance  until  morning.  He  had 
lost  hia  way  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  slept  on  the 
prairie.  Shortly  after  midnight  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and, 
as  our  tenia  were  of  light  and  thin  cloth,  they  offered  but  lit- 
ile  obstruction  to  the  rain  :  we  were  all  well  aoaked,  and  glad 
when  morning  came.  We  had  a  rainy  march  on  the  lath, 
but  the  weather  grew  fine  as  the  day  advanced.  We  encamp- 
ed in  a  remarkably  beautiful  situation  on  the  Kansas  blufla, 
which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  river  valley,  here  ftoni 
four  to  Ave  milea  wide.  The  central  portion  was  occupiea 
by  a  broad  belt  of  heavy  timber,  and  nearer  the  hills  the 
prairies  were  of  the  richeat  verdure.  One  of  the  oxen  waa 
killed  here  for  food. 

We  reached  the  ford  ofthe  Kansas  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  where  the  river  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards  wide, 
and  commenced,  immediately,  preparations  for  crossing.  1 
Qad  expected  to  find  the  river  fordable  ;  but  it  had  swollen  by 
.he  late  rains,  and  was  sweeping  by  with  an  angry  current, 
yellow  and  turbid  as  the  Mlasouri.  Up  to  lliis  point  the  road 
we  had  traveled  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  well  beaten,  and 
level — the  usual  road  of  a  prairie  country.  By  our  route,  the 
ford  was  one  hundred  miles  trom  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
river.  Several  mounted  men  led  the  way  into  the  stream  to 
swim  across.  The  aiiijnals  were  driven  in  after  them,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  all  had  reached  the  oppoaite  bank  in  safety, 
with  the  exception  of  the  oxen,  which  swam  some  distance 
down  ihe  river,  and,  returning  to  the  right  bank,  were  not  goi 
4V«r  till  the  next  morning.     In  ths  mean  time,  the  carti  hu 
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DFen  uDloaded  and  diimantled,  and  m  India-rubber  boai,  which 
I  haJ  brought  with  me  for  the  survey  of  the  Platte  river, 
placed  in  the  water.  The  boat  was  twenty  feet  long  and  five 
brood,  and  on  it  were  placed  the  body  and  wheeU  of  a  cart, 
with  the  load  belonging  to  it,  and  three  men  with  poddies. 

The  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  inconvenient  freight, 
rendermg  it  difficult  to  be  managed,  Basil  Lojeunesse,  one  of 
our  beat  swimmers,  look  in  his  teeth  a  line  attached  to  the 
boot,  and  swam  ahead  in  order  to  reach  a  footing  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  assist  in  drawing  her  over.  In  this  manner  sis 
possages  hod  been  successfully  made,  and  as  many  carts  with 
their  contents,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  party,  deposited  oi 
the  leA  bank  ;  but  night  was  drawing  near,  and,  in  our  anx- 
iety to  hove  all  over  before  the  darkness  closed  in,  I  put  upon 
the  boot  the  remaining  two  carts,  with  their  accompanying 
load.  The  man  at  the  helm  was  timid  on  water,  and  in  his 
alarm  capsized  the  boat.  Carts,  barrels,  boxes,  and  bales, 
were  in  a  moment  floating  down  the  current ;  but  all  the  men 
who  were  on  the  shore  Jumped  into  the  water,  without  slopping 
to  think  if  they  could  swim,  and  almost  every  thing — evrn 
heavy  articles,  such  as  guna  and  lead — was  recovered. 

Two  of  the  men  who  could  not  swim  came  nigh  being 
drowned,  and  all  the  sugar  belonging  to  one  of  the  meases 
wasted  its  sweets  on  the  muddy  waters  ;  but  our  heaviest  loss 
wos  a  large  bag  of  coffee,  which  contained  nearly  alt  our  pro- 
vision. It  was  a  loss  which  none  but  a  traveler  in  a  strange 
and  inhospitable  country  can  appreciate  ;  and  often  afterward, 
when  excessive  toil  and  long  marching  had  overcome  ua  with 
fatigue  and  weariness,  we  remembered  and  mourned  over  our 
loHS  in  the  Kansas.  Carson  ond  Maxwell  hod  been  much 
in  the  water  yesterday,  and  both,  in  consequence,  wem  taken 
ill.  The  former  oontiouing  so,  I  remained  in  camp.  >  num- 
ber of  Kansas  Indiana  visited  us  to-day.  Going  up  to  one  of 
'he  groups  who  were  scattered  among  the  trees,  1  found  one 
Hitting  on  the  ground,  among  some  of  the  men,  gravely  aiid 
fluently  speaking  French,  with  as  much  faoility  anl  as  little 
embarrassment  as  any  of  my  own  party,  who  were  leuljr  all 
ef  French  origin. 
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On  all  lidc*  wai  heard  the  sirange  language  of  his  >wn  pei> 
pie,  wild,  and  harmonizing  well  with  their  appearance,  i 
Itslened  to  him  for  some  time  with  feelings  of  strange  curiosity 
and  interest.  He  was  now  app-arently  thirty-five  years  of  age ; 
and,  on  inquiry,  I  learned  ihot  he  bad  been  at  St.  Louis  when 
a  boy,  and  there  hod  learned  the  French  language.  From  one 
of  the  Indian  women  I  obtained  a  fine  cow  and  calf  in  ex- 
change for  a  yolte  of  oxen.  Several  of  them  brought  us  vege- 
tables, pumpkins,  onions,  beans,  and  lettuce.  One  of  them 
brought  butler,  and  from  a  half-breed  near  the  river,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  coffee 
The  dense  timber  in  which  we  had  encamped  interfered  witli 
astronomical  observaliona,  and  our  wet  and  damaged  stores 
required  exposure  to  the  sun.  Accordingly,  the  tents  wer^ 
struck  early  (he  next  morning,  and,  leaving  camp  at  sii 
o'clock,  we  moved  about  seven  miles  up  the  river,  to  a  hajio 
some,  open  prairie,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  whei' 
the  fine  grass  afforded  a  luxurious  repast  to  our  horses. 

During  the  day  we  occupied  oursel'-'is  in  making  astiono- 
mieal  observations,  in  order  to  lay  down  the  country  to  this 
place  ;  it  being  our  custom  to  keep  up  our  map  regularly  in 
the  field,  which  we  found  attended  with  many  advantages. 
The  men  were  kept  busy  in  drying  the  provisions,  painting  the 
cart  covers,  and  otherwise  completing  our  equipage,  until  the 
afternoon,  when  powder  was  distributed  to  them,  and  they 
■pent  some  hours  in  firing  at  a  mark.  We  were  now  fairly 
in  the  Indian  country,  and  it  began  to  be  time  lo  prepare  foi 
the  chances  of  the  wilderness. 

17th. — The  weather  yesterday  had  not  permittetl  us  to  make 
the  observations  {  was  desirous  to  obtain  here,  and  I  therefore 
did  not  move  lo-day.  The  people  continued  their  target  fir- 
ing. In  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  here,  were  nests  of  ii 
merable  swallows,  Into  one  of  which  a  large  prairie  snake  had 
got  about  half  his  body,  and  was  occupied  in  eating  the  young 
birds.  The  old  ones  were  Hying  about  in  great  distress,  dart 
ing  at  him,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  drive  bim  off.  A  shot 
wounded  him,  and,  being  killed,  he  was  cut  open,  and  eighteen 
yning    swalluws   ^'-tc   fi-'-irrt    in    his  hodj.     A   sudden   «Lorui 
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jiat  buret  upon  us  in  the  adernoon,  oleared  away  in  a  brillitBl 
sunset,  followed  by  a  ciRar  night,  which  enabled  us  to  deter- 
mine our  poiition  in  longitude  95°  38'  Qy,  and  in  latitude 
39°  06'  40". 

A  party  of  emigrants  to  the  Columbia  river,  under  thr 
charge  of  Dr.  While,  an  agent  of  the  goTernment  in  Oregon 
Territory,  were  about  three  weeits  in  advance  of  us.  The) 
consisted  of  men,  women,  and  children.  There  were  sixty 
four  men,  and  si.xteen  or  seventeen  families.  They  had  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  cattle,  and  were  transporting  their  house 
hold  furniture  in  large,  heavy  wagons.  I  understood  that 
there  had  been  much  sickness  among  them,  and  thai  iltey  had 
lost  several  children.  One  of  the  party  who  had  lost  his 
child,  and  whose  wife  was  very  ill,  had  led  them  about  one 
hundred  miles  hence  on  the  prairies ;  and  as  a  hunter,  whn 
had  accompanied  them,  visited  out  camp  this  evening,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  his  return  to  the  States  to  write  to  our 

The  morning  of  the  19lh  was  very  unpleasant.  A  fine  rain 
waa  falling,  with  cold  wind  from  the  north,  and  mists  made 
.he  river  hills  look  dark  and  gloomy.  We  left  our  camp  at 
seven,  journeying  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  border  the 
Kansas  Talley,  generally  about  three  miles  wide,  and  extreme- 
ly rich.  We  halted  for  dinner,  after  a  march  of  about  tliii> 
teen  miles,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  many  little  tributaries 
to  the  Kansas,  which  look  like  trenches  in  the  prairie,  and  are 
usually  well  timbered.  After  crossing  this  stream,  I  rode 
otT  some  miles  to  the  left,  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
cluster  of  huts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vermilion.  It  was  a 
large  but  deserted  Kansas  village,  scattered  in  an  open  wood. 
along  tho  margin  of  the  stream,  chosen  with  the  customary 
Indian  fondness  for  beauty  of  scenery.  The  Pawnees  had  ai- 
tacked  it  in  the  early  spring.  Some  of  the  houses  were  burnt, 
and  others  blackened  uith  smoke,  and  weeds  were  already 
getting  possession  of  the  cleared  places.  Riding  up  the  Ver 
milion  river,  I  reached  the  ford  in  l-me  to  meet  the  carts,  and 
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bul  the  night  was  nufiiuiently  clear  ibr  astmnomical  OMerva  H 

I  Liana,  which  placed  us  in  loiigi'ude  96°  04'  07",  and  latitude  V 

BOO  ly  19".     At  sunset,  the  barometer  was  at  88-645,  ther- 
Qiometer  64°. 
We  breakftuteJ  the  next  morning  at  half-past  five,  and  IcA 
our  encampment  early.     The  morning  was  cool,  the  iher. 
I  mometer  being  at  45°,     Quitting  the  river  bottom,  the  road 

ran  along  the  uplands,  over  a  rolling  country,  generally  in 
view  of  the  Kansas  from  eight  to  twelve  milea  distant.  Many 
large  bjuldera,  of  a  very  compact  sandstone,  of  various  shades  I 

of  red,  some  of  them  of  four  or  live  tons  in  weight,  were  scat-  I 

>ored  along  the  hills;  and  many  beautiful  plants  in  flower,  ^ 

I  among  which  the  amorpha  canttcent  was  a  characteristic,  en- 

I  livened  the  green  of  the  prairie.    At  the  heads  of  the  ravinee  I 

I  remarked,  occasionally,  iliickcts  of  laix  longifoUa,  the  most 

I  common  willow  of  the  country.     We  traveled  nineteen  milea 

and  pitched  our  tenis  at  evening  on  the  head-waters  of  a  small 
creek,  now  nearly  dry,  but  having  in  lis  bed  several  fine 
■prings.  The  baromeler  indicated  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
country — here  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea — anc 
the  increased  elevation  appeared  already  lo  have  some  slighi 
influence  upon  vegetation.  The  night  was  cold,  with  a  heavy 
dew ;  the  thermometer  al  10  p.  m.  standing  at  46°,  barometei 
■28-483.  Our  position  was  in  longitude  06°  14'  40",  and  lati- 
tude 39°  30'  40". 

The  morning  of  the  20th  was  fine,  with  a  southerly  breeze 
and  a  bright  sky  ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  were  on  the  march. 
The  country  to-day  was  rather  more  broken,  rising  still,  and 
covered  everywhere  with  fragments  of  silicious  limestone, 
particularly  on  the  summits,  wliere  they  were  small,  and 
thickly  strewed  as  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  soa.  In  these 
exposed  situations  grew  but  few  plants;  though,  whenever  the 
noil  was  good  and  jiroteciad  from  the  winds,  in  ttie  creek  bot- 
toms and  ravines,  and  on  the  slopes,  they  flourished  abundant 
y  ;  among  them  the  amorpha,  still  retaining  its  characlerntic 
pUoe.  We  crossed,  at  10  i.  m.,  the  Big  Vermilion,  which 
has  a  rich  bottom  of  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  one-third 
which  if  occupied  by  timber.     Making  our  usual  halt  it 
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•ft«r  B  day's  march  of  twenty. foui  miles,  we  reached  IhA  Big 
Blue,  aad  eacamped  on  the  uplands  of  the  western  side,  near 
a  small  creek,  where  was  a  fine  large  spring  of  very  cold  v/a- 
ler.  This  is  a  clear  and  handsome  stream,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  running  with  a  rapid  current,  through  n 
well-timbered  valley.  To-day  antelope  were  seen  running 
uver  the  hills,  and  at  evening  Carson  brought  us  a  line  deei. 
Longitude  of  the  camp  96°  32'  35",  latitude  36°  45'  08". 
Thermometer  at  sunset  75°,  A  pleasant  southerly  breeze 
and  fine  morning  had  given  place  to  a  gale,  with  indications 
of  bad  weather  ;  when,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles,  we  halted 
to  noon  on  a  small  creek,  where  the  water  stood  in  deep  pools. 
In  the  bank  of  the  creek  limestone  made  its  appearance  in  o 
stratum  about  one  foot  thick.  In  the  afternoon,  the  people 
seemed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  The  road  led  along  a  high 
dry  ridge  ;  dark  lines  of  limber  indicated  the  heads  of  streams 
in  the  plains  below  ;  but  there  was  no  water  near,  and  (he  day 
ivas  oppressive,  with  a  hot  wind,  and  the  thermometer  at  90°. 
Along  our  route  the  amorpha  has  been  in  very  abundant  but 
variable  bloom — in  some  places  bending  beneath  the  weight  oi 
purple  clusters ;  in  others  without  a  flower.  It  seemed  to  love 
best  the  sunny  slopes,  with  a  dark  soil  and  southern  exposure. 
Everywhere  the  rose  is  met  with,  and  reminds  us  of  cullivatco 
gardens  and  civilization.  It  is  scattered  over  the  prairies  in 
small  bouquets,  and,  when  glittering  in  the  dews  and  waving 
in  the  pleasant  breeze  of  the  early  morning,  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  prairie  flowers.  The  artemitfa,  absinthe,  or  prairie 
sage,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  increasing  in  size,  and  glit- 
tering like  silver,  as  the  southern  breeze  turns  up  its  leaves  to 
the  sun.  All  these  plants  have  their  insect  inhabitants,  vari- 
ously colored — taking  generally  the  hup  of  the  flower  on  which 
they  live.  The  arUmiaia  has  its  small  fly  accompanying  i1 
through  evetY  change  of  elevation  and  latitude ;  and  wlierevei 
I  have  seen  the  asclepias  tuheroaa,  I  have  always  remarked, 
too,  on  the  flower  a  large  butterfly,  so  nearly  resembling  il 
in  odor  as  to  be  distinguishable  at  a  little  distance  only  by 
the  motion  of  its  wings.  Traveling  on,  the  fresh  traces  ol 
he  Oregon  emigrants  rel  inve  a  little  th«  innflH>">M  of  the  road 
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tnd  to-night,  afler  a  march  of  twenty-two  milei,  we  baited  n 
a  Btnall  creek  which  had  been  one  of  their  enoampmeaU.  Ai 
we  advanced  westward,  the  soil  appears  to  i>e  getting  more 
«andy  ;  and  the  surface  rock,  an  erratic  depoBite  of  aand  and 
gravel,  rests  here  on  a  bed  of  coarse  yellow  and  gray  and  very 
friable  sandstone.  Evening  closed  over  with  rain  and  its  usual 
attendant  hordes  of  mosquitoes,  with  which  we  were  annoyed 
for  the  first  time. 

32d. — We  enjoyed  at  breakfast  this  moming  a  luxury,  very 
unusual  in  this  country,  in  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee,  with 
cream  from  our  cow.  Deing  milked  at  night,  cream  was  thus 
had  in  the  morning.  Our  mid.day  hall  was  at  Wyeth'a  creek, 
in  the  bed  of  which  were  numerous  bouldera  of  dark,  ferru- 
ginous sandstone,  mingled  with  others  of  the  T^i  sandstone 
already  mentioned.  Here  a  pack  of  cards,  lying  loose  on  the 
grass,  marked  an  encampment  of  our  Oregon  emigrants ;  and 
it  was  at  the  close  of  the  day  when  we  made  our  bivouac  in 

he  midst  of  some  well-timbered  ravines  neor  the  Little  Blue, 
[wenly-four  miles  from  cur  camp  of  the  preceding  night. 
Crossing  the  next  morning  a  number  of  handsome  creeks,  with 
water  clear  and  sandy  beds,  we  reached,  at  10  a.  u.,  a  vari 
beautiful  wooded  stream,  about  thirty-five  feet  wide,  called 
Sandy  creek,  and  sometimes,  as  the  Ottoes  frequently  wmter 
there,  the  Otto  fork.  The  country  has  become  very  sandy,  and 
the.  plants  less  varied  and  abundant,  with  the  *exception  of  the 
ajnorpka,  which  rivals  the  grass  in  quantity,  though  not  so  for 
ward  as  it  has  been  found  to  the  eastward. 

At  the  Big  Trees,  where  we  had  mtended  to  noon,  no  water 
was  to  be  found.  The  bed  of  the  little  creek  was  perfectly 
dry,  and  on  the  adjacent  sandy  bottom,  eaeCi,  for  the  first  time, 
mode  their  appearance.  We  made  here  a  short  delay  in  st'jirch 
of  water;  and  after  a  hard  day's  march  of  twenty-eight  miles, 
encamped,  at  &  o'clock,  on  the  Little  Blue,  where  our  arrival 

ninde  a  scene  of  the  Arabian  Desert.  As  &3t  as  they  arrived, 
men  and  horses  rushed  into  the  stream,  where  they  bathed  and 
drank  together  in  common  enjoyment.     We  were  now  in  tha 

range  of  the  Pawnees,  who  were  accustomed  to  infest  this  port 

if  ihe  eountry,  stealing  horses  from  componiai  on  their  wtv 
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»  tho  niDumaina ;  and,  when  in  suffici.'nt  force,  openly  a.iack. 
ing  and  plunderiog  them,  and  subjecting  ihem  to  variouB  kinds 
of  insult.  For  the  first  time,  tlxrefore,  guard  was  mounted 
to-night.  Our  route  the  next  morning  lay  up  the  valley, 
wliich,  bordered  by  hills  with  graceful  slopes,  looked  uncom- 
monly green  and  beautiful.  The  stream  was  about  fifty  feel 
wide,  and  tiiree  or  four  deep,  frioged  by  cotton-wood  and  wil- 
low, with  frequent  groves  of  oak,  tenanted  by  flocks  of 
turkeys.  Game  here,  too,  made  ita  apjiearance  in  greater 
plenty.  Elk  were  frequently  Been  on  the  hills,  and  now  and 
then  an  antelope  bounded  across  our  path,  or  a  deer  broke 
from  the  groves.  The  road  in  the  afternoon  was  over  the 
upper  prairies,  aeveral  miles  from  the  river,  and  we  encamped 
•  At  sunset  ou  one  of  its  Email  tributaries,  where  an  abundance 
of  prele  {e^Btetum)  afforded  fine  forage  to  our  tired  animab. 
We  had  traveled  tliirty-one  miles.  A  heavy  bank  of  black 
clouds  in  the  west  came  on  us  in  a  storm  between  nine  and 
len,  preceded  by  a  violent  wind.  The  rain  fell  in  such  tor. 
rents  ihal  it  was  difficult  to  breathe  facing  the  wind;  thp 
thunder  rolled  incessantly,  and  the  whole  sky  was  tremulous 
with  lightning — now  and  then  illuminated  by  a  blinding  flash, 
9ucoeeded  by  pitchy  darkness.  Carson  had  the  watch  from 
len  to  midnight,  and  to  him  had  been  assigned  our  young 
eompagnona  de  voyage,  Messrs.  Brant  and  R.  Benton.  This 
was  their  first  night  on  guard,  and  sucii  an  introduction  did 
not  augur  very  auspiciously  of  the  pleasures  of  the  expedi. 
tion.  Many  things  conspired  to  render  their  situation  un- 
somforlable ;  stories  of  desperate  and  bloody  Indian  fighl« 
were  rife  in  the  camp  ;  our  position  was  badly  chosen,  sur. 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  timbered  hollows,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  several  hundred  feet,  so  that  necessarily  the  guards 
were  far  apart;  and  now  and  then  1  could  hear  Randolph,  a5 
if  relieved  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the  darkness,  calling  oul 
JO  the  sei^ant  of  the  guard,  to  direct  his  attention  to  some 
imaginary  alarm ;  but  they  stood  it  out,  and  took  their  urn 
regularly  afterwards. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  specimen  ol  the  false  aiarns  la 
irhioh  ill  parties  ii.  these  wild  regions  are  aubjeot.     Proceed 
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iDg  uj)  the  valley,  objects  were  seen  on  the  opposite  hills 
which  disappeared  before  a  glass  could  be  brought  to  beat 
upon  them.  A  man  who  was  a  short  distance  in  the  reor, 
came  springing  up  in  great  haste,  shouting  "Indians!  Indiana !" 
ile  had  been  near  enough  to  aee  and  count  them,  according  \c< 
hia  report,  and  had  made  out  twenty-seven.  I  immediately 
halted;  arms  were  examined  and  put  in  order;  the  usual  pre 
paraliona  made ;  and  Kit  Carson,  springing  upon  one  of  tJit 
hunting  horses,  crossed  the  river,  and  galloped  off  into  llie 
opposite  prairies,  to  obtain  some  certain  intelligence  of  thcit 

Mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  without  a  saddle,  and  scouring  bars- 
headed  over  the  prairies.  Kit  was  one  of  the  finest  pictutes  ol 
a  horseman  I  have  ever  seen.  A  short  time  enabled  hijn  in ' 
discover  that  the  Indian  war.party  of  twenty-at 
of  six  elk,  who  had  been  gazing  curiously  at  o 
it  passed  by,  and  were  now  scampering  ofF  at  full  speed. 
This  was  our  first  alarm,  and  its  excitement  broke  agreeablv 
on  the  monotony  of  the  day.  At  our  noon  halt,  the  men  were 
nxercised  at  a  target;  and  in  the  evening  we  pitched  our  tent^ 
al  Q  Pawnee  encampment  of  last  July.  They  had  apparently 
(illed  buUalo  here,  as  many  bones  were  lying  about,  and  the 
Iramea  where  the  hides  had  been  stretched  were  yet  alanding. 
I'lic  road  of  the  day  had  kept  the  valley,  which  is  sometimes 
rich  and  well  timbered,  though  the  country  generally  is  sandy. 
Mingled  with  the  usual  plants,  a  tliistle  (cardutis  leiusographiis) 
nad  for  the  last  day  or  two  made  its  appearance  ;  and  aloiif; 
ine  river  bottom,  IradetcanHa  (virginica)  and  milk  plant  {as- 
fJepiat  tyriaea*)  in  considerable  quantities. 

'  Th'\B  plaot  in  Tory  odorifertna,  and  in  Canada  char 
■ipecially  wliea  pnaHing  Ihrongh  woods  iii  Ihn  erfning.  The  French  then 
eat  the  lender  ehoota  in  the  spiiDg,  aa  we  do  aKparaguq.  The  nativet 
maka  B  sugar  of  Ihs  Bonta,  galhering  them  In  the  inortiing  when  t)ief 
are  covered  with  dew,  and  collect  the  coltoa  from  their  pods  lo  fill  tliei 
lat  of  the  nlkiDBn  of  tijia  cotlou,  Parkiiuon  calli  tlie  plml 
Virgiaian  silk. — London'i  Entyclopadia  of  Plnnl*. 

The  Sioux  Indiuu  of  the  Upper  PJatte  enl  (lie  yoaag  podi  of  thii  filaaf 
wiling  tbem  with  tha  meat  of  the  bufikla 
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Our  manih  to-day  had  been  lwent}r-one  miles,  uid  the  a» 
^^momical  abwrvationB  gave  ua  a  chronometrio  longitudo  o/ 
98°  aT  12",  and  latitude  40°  26'  BO".  We  were  moving 
fonvard  at  aeveD  in  the  nyMning,  and  in  about  five  int?e^ 
reached  a  fork  of  the  Blue,  where  the  road  leavea  that  rive- 
and  cro£':es  over  to  the  Platte.  No  water  was  to  be  found  a^ 
the  dividing  ridge,  and  the  casks  were  filled,  and  the  animal.' 
here  allowed  a  short  repcae.  The  road  led  across  a  high  an.l 
level  prairie  ridge,  where  were  but  few  plants,  and  those  priiL 
cipally  thistle,  {earduut  /eucograpkia,)  and  a  kind  of  dwarf 
arlemisia.  Antelope  were  seen  frequently  during  the  morning 
which  was  very  stormy.  Squalla  of  rain,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  were  around  ua  in  every  direction;  and  white  we 
were  enveloped  in  one  of  them,  a  flash,  which  seemed  to  scorch 
our  eyes  as  it  passed,  struck  in  the  prairie  witliin  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  sending  up  a  column  of  dust. 

Crossing  on  the  way  several  Pawnee  roads  to  the  ArKansaa, 
we  reached,  in  about  twenty-one  miles  from  our  halt  on  ihf 
Blue,  what  ia  called  the  ooaatof  the  Nebraska,  or  Plotlj  river 
This  had  seemed  in  the  distance  a  range  of  high  and  broker 
hills  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  was  found  to  be  elevations  of 
forty  to  sixty  feet  into  which  the  wind  had  worked  the  sand 
They  were  covered  with  the  usual  fine  grasses  of  the  country, 
and  bordered  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  on  a  breadth  of  aboui 
two  miles.  Change  of  soil  and  country  appeared  here  to  have 
produced  some  change  in  the  vegetation.  Cacti  were  numer- 
ous, and  all  the  plants  of  the  region  appeared  to  flourisli 
among  the  warm  hills.  Among  them  the  amorpha,  in  full 
bloom,  was  remarkable  for  its  large  and  luxuriant  purple 
clusters.  From  the  foot  of  the  coast,  a  distance  of  two  miles 
across  the  level  bottom  brought  us  to  our  encampment  on  the 
Rbore  of  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  head  of  Grand 
taland,  which  lay  extended  before  us,  covered  with  dense  and 
heavy  woods.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  according  td 
reckoning,  we  had  traveled  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles ;  and  th"  geological   formation  of  the  country  we 

"  puaed  over  oonsisled  of  time  and  uand  atone,  cove-ed  by 
Mtn»  erratio  deposite  t  f  land  and  gravel  which  forma  iHs 
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NirfMie  rock  of  the  prairies  between  the  Missouri  uid  MissA 
■ippi  rivers.  Except  in  some  occasional  limestone  txialaerB,  ' 
had  met  with  no  foEsils.  The  elevation  of  the  Flatle  valley 
above  the  sea  is  here  about  two  thousand  feet,  Tne  astrono- 
mical observations  of  llie  night  placed  us  in  longitude  US°  45' 
iff",  latitude  40°  41'  06". 

27lh, — The  animals  were  somewhat  fatigued  by  their  marcl. 
of  yesterday,  and,  after  a  short  jc  urney  of  eighteen  miles 
along  the  river  bottom,  1  encamped  near  the  head  of  Grand 
Island,  in  longitude,  by  observatioi  99°  06'  24",  latitude  4U° 
39'  82".  The  soil  was  here  light  but  rich,  though  in  some 
places  rather  sandy ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  scattered 
fringe  along  the  bank,  the  timber,  consisting  principally  of 
poplar,  {p(fpuliif  momUeftTa,)  elm,  and  hackberry,  {eellu  era* 
nfolia,)  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  islands. 

39lh, — We  halted  to  noon  at  an  open  reach  of  the  river 
which  occupies  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  valley,  here 
only  about  four  miles  broad.  The  camp  had  been  disposed 
with  the  usual  precaution,  the  horses  grazing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, attended  by  the  guard,  and  we  were  all  sitting  quietly 
at  our  dinner  on  the  gross,  when  suddenly  we  heard  the  start- 
ling cry,  "  Du  monde !"  In  an  instant,  every  man's  weapon 
was  in  his  hand,  the  horses  were  driven  in,  hobbled  and 
picketed,  'and  horsemen  were  galloping  at  full  speed  in  the 
direction  of  the  new-comers,  screaming  and  yelling  with  the 
wildest  excitement.  "Get  ready,  my  lads  !"  said  the  leader 
of  the  approaching  party  to  his  men,  when  our  wild-looking 
aorsemen  were  discovered  bearing  down  upon  them — "nous 
allons  altraper  des  coups  de  baguette."  They  proved  to  be  a 
small  party  of  fourteen,  under  the  charge  of  a  man  nameo 
John  Lee,  and,  with  their  baggage  and  provisions  strapped  to 
their  backs,  were  making  their  way  on  foot  to  the  frontier. 
A  brief  account  of  their  fortunes  will  give  some  idea  of  navi- 
gation in  the  Nebraska.  Sixty  days  since,  they  had  left  the 
mouth  of  Laramie's  Ibrk,  some  three  hundred  miles  above,  in 
cargeB  Uden  with  the  furs  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
They  vta.ted  with  the  annual  flood,  and,  drawing  but  nin« 
■mIms  watar,  hoped  to  wako  a  ipeedv  and  proeperoiu  voyag* 
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to  St.  Louia;  but,  aflcr  a  lapse  of  forty  days,  found  thena 
selves  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  their  point  of 
departure.  They  came  down  rapidly  as  far  as  Scott's  bluSs, 
where  their  difficulties  began.  Sometimes  they  came  upon 
places  where  the  water  was  spread  over  a  great  extent,  and 
here  they  toiled  from  morning  until  night,  endeavoring  to  drag 
their  boat  through  the  sands,  mailing  only  two  or  three  miles 
in  as  many  days.  Sometimes  they  would  enter  an  arm  of  the 
liver,  where  there  appeared  a  fine  channel,  and,  after  descend. 
ing  prosperously  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  would  come  suddenly 
upon  dry  sands,  and  be  compelled  to  return,  dragging  their 
boat  for  days  against  the  rapid  current ;  and  at  others,  they 
came  upon  places  where  the  water  lay  in  holes,  and,  getting 
out  lo  float  off  their  boat,  would  fall  into  water  up  to  their 
necks,  and  ihe  next  moment  tumble  over  against  a  sandbar. 
Discouraged  at  length,  and  finding  the  Platte  growing  every 
day  more  shallow,  they  diachai^ed  the  principal  part  of  their 
cai^oes  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Laramie^ 
which  they  secured  as  well  as  possible,  and,  leaving  k  few 
men  to  guard  (hem,  attempted  to  continue  their  voyage,  laden 
with  some  tiglil  furs  and  their  personal  baggage.  After  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  more  atruggling  in  the  sands,  during  which 
they  made  but  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  they  sunk  their 
barges,  made  a  cache  of  their  remaining  fura  and  property  in 
trees  on  the  bank,  and,  packing  on  his  back  what  each  man 
could  carry,  had  commenced,  the  day  before  we  encountered 
them,  their  journey  on  foot  lo  St.  Louis.  We  laughed  then  ai 
their  forlorn  and  vagabond  appearance,  and,  in  our  turn,  a 
month  or  two  afterwards,  furnished  the  same  occasion  for 
merriment  to  others.  Even  their  stock  of  tobacco,  that  tine 
fua  (ton  of  a  Toyageur,  without  which  the  night  fire  is  gloomy, 
was  entirely  exhausted.  However,  we  shortened  their  home- 
ward journey  by  a  small  supply  from  our  own  provision. 
They  gave  us  the  welcome  iutelligence  that  the  buffalo  were 
abundant  some  two  days'  march  in  advance,  and  made  us  a 
present  of  some  choice  pieces,  which  were  a  very  acceptable 
change  from  our  salt  pork.  In  the  interchange  of  news,  and 
tne  renewal  of  old  KoquaiDtanceHbiiw,  we  fotio^  wherewitlw 
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H>  fill  a  buiy  hour;  then  we  mounted  our  horses  and  tije} 
ihouldered  their  packs,  and  we  shook  hands  and  parted. 
Among  them,  1  had  Ibunil  kd  old  companion  on  the  northern 
prairie,  a  hardened  and  hardly  served  veteran  of  the  mountains, 
who  had  been  as  much  hacked  and  scarred  as  an  old  mous- 
laohe  of  Napoleon's  "  old  guard."  He  ftourished  in  the  sohri- 
ijuet  of  La  Tulipe,  and  his  real  name  I  never  knew.  Finding 
(hat  he  was  going  to  the  States  only  because  his  company  was 
bound  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  was  rather  more  willing  to 
return  with  me,  I  took  him  again  into  my  service.  We  trav- 
eled this  day  but  seventeen  miles. 

At  our  evening  camp,  atmul  sunset,  three  figures  were  du- 
covered  approaching,  which  our  glasses  made  out  to  be  Indiana. 
They  proved  to  be  Cheyennes — two  men,  and  a  boy  of  thir. 
leen.  About  a  month  since,  they  had  left  their  people  on  the 
wuth  fork  of  the  river,  som«  three  hundred  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, and  a  party  of  only  four  in  number  had  been  to  the 
f'awnee  villages  on  a  horse-stealing  excursion,  from  which 
ihey  were  returning  unsuccessful.  They  were  mieerably 
mounted  on  wild  horses  from  the  Arkansas  plains,  and  had  no 
ither  weapons  than  bows  and  long  spears ;  arid  had  they  been 
liscovered  by  the  Pawne*^  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have 
escaped.  They  were  mortified  by  their  ill-success,  and  said 
ihe  Pawnees  were  cowards,  who  shut  up  their  horses  in  their 
lodges  at  night.  I  invited  them  to  supper  with  me,  and  Ran- 
dolph and  the  young  Cheyenne,  who  had  been  eyeing  each 
other  suspiciously  and  curiously,  soon  became  intimate  friends. 
After  supper  we  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  I  placed  a  sheet 
of  paper  between  us,  on  which  ihey  traced,  ruJely,  but  with  a 
certain  degree  of  relative  truth,  the  water-courses  of  the  coun- 
try which  lay  between  us  and  their  villages,  and  of  which  J 
Jesired  to  have  some  information.  Their  companions,  they 
told  ua,  had  token  a  nearer  route  over  the  hills ;  hut  they  had 
inounted  one  of  the  summits  to  spy  out  the  country,  whence 
ihey  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  party,  and,  confident  of  good 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  whiles,  hastened  to  jom  company 
Latitude  of  the  oamp  40°  39'  51" 

W«  mode  the  next  morning  sixteen  milea.     I  remarked  thai 
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Jw  ground  was  covered  in  many  place§  with  an  effloreMencc 
of  sail,  mill  the  planta  were  not  numerous.  la  ihe  bottomi 
were  frequenlty  seen  Iradeacantia,  and  on  the  dry  lenche? 
were  carduua,  cactus,  and  amorpha.  A  high  wind  during  the 
morning  had  increased  to  a  violent  gale  frmn  the  northwest, 
which  made  our  ailernoon  ride  cold  and  unpleasant.  We  had 
tlie  welcome  sight  of  two  buffaloes  on  one  of  the  large  islands, 
and  encamped  at  a  clump  of  limber  about  seven  miles  froir 
our  noon  halt,  after  a  day's  march  of  twenly-two  miles. 

The  air  was  keen  the  next  morning  al  sunrise,  the  ther 
mometer  standing  at  44°,  and  it  was  sufficientJy  cold  to  make 
overcoats  very  comfortable.  A  few  miles  brought  us  into  the 
midst  of  the  buffalo,  swarming  in  immense  numbers  over  the 
plains,  where  they  had  lefl  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  standing. 
Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  sketching  at  a  little  distance  in  the  rear, 
had  at  first  noted  them  as  large  groves  of  timber.  In  ihe  siglit 
of  such  Q  mass  of  life,  the  traveler  feels  a  strange  emotion  of 
gtandeur.  We  had  heard  from  a  distance  a  dull  and  confused 
murmuring,  and,  when  we  came  in  view  of  their  dark  masses, 
(here  was  not  one  among  us  who  did  not  feel  his  heart  beat 
quicker.  It  was  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the  herda 
are  feeding ;  and  everywhere  they  were  in  motion.  Here  and 
there  a  huge  old  bull  was  rolling  in  the  grass,  and  clouds  of 
dust  rose  in  the  air  from  various  parts  of  the  bands,  each  the 
scene  of  some  obstinate  fight.  Indiana  and  buffalo  make  the 
poetry  and  life  of  the  prairie,  and  our  camp  was  full  of  theii 
exhilaration.  In  place  of  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  march, 
relieved  only  by  the  cracking  of  the  whip,  and  an  "  avance 
done  I  enfant  de  garoe !"  shouts  and  songs  resounded  from 
every  part  of  the  line,  and  our  evening  camp  was  always  the 
commencement  of  a  feast,  which  terminated  only  with  our  de. 
parture  on  the  following  morning.  Al  any  time  of  the  night 
might  be  seen  pieces  of  the  most  delicate  and  choicest  meat, 
roasting  en  appola*,  on  sticks  around  the  fire,  and  the  guard 
were  never  without  company.  With  pleasant  weather  and  nc 
enemy  to  fear,  an  abundance  of  the  most  excellent  meat,  an? 
no  aoaroity  of  bread  or  tobacco,  they  were  enjoying  the  ouii 
sf  a  voyageur'i  life.     Three  oows  wve  killed  lo-dar.     Ki 
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CaraoD  had  flhot  one,  and  was  continuing  iIig  chase  in  the  inidd 
of  anolher  herd,  when  his  horse  fell  lieodlong,  but  sprang  up 
and  joined  the  flying  band.      Though  considerably  hurt, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  L/eak  no  bones ;  and  Maxwell,  who 
was  mounted  on  a  fleet  hunter,  captured  the  runaway  after  e 
bard  chase.     He  was  on  the  point  of  shooting  him,  lo  avoid  tin 
loss  of  his  bridle,  (a  handsomely  mounted  Spanish  one,)  whei 
He  found  ihat  his  horse  was  able  to  come  up  with  him.     Ai/ 
maU  are  frequently  lost  in  thia  way ;  and  it  ia  necessary  ti 
keep  close  watch  over  them,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  buffalo,  ii 
the  midst  of  which  they  scour  olTto  the  plains,  and  are  rarely 
rplaken.     One  of  our  mules  took  a  sudden  freak  into  his  hea 
and  joined  a  neighboring  band  to-day.     As  we  were  not  in 
condition  to  lose  horses,  I  sent  several  men  in  pursuit,  and  r 
mained  in  camp,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  him ;  but  lost  the 
afternoon  to  no  purpose,  as  we  did  not  see  him  again.     Astro- 
nomical observations  placed   ua  in  longitude  100°  05'  47", 
latitude  40°  49^  66^ 


JULT. 

1st.— Along  our  road  lo-day  the  prairie  bottom  was  more 
elevated  and  dry,  and  the  river  hills  which  border  the  right 
side  of  the  river  higher,  and  more  broken  and  picturesque  in 
the  outline.  The  country,  too,  was  better  timbered.  As  we 
were  riding  quietly  along  the  bank,  a  grand  herd  of  buffalo, 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  number,  came  crowding  up 
from  the  river,  where  they  had  been  to  drink,  and  commenced 
crossing  the  plain  slowly,  eating  as  they  went.  The  wind 
was  favorable  ;  the  coolness  of  the  morning  invited  lo  exercise ; 
.lie  ground  was  apparently  good,  and  the  distance  across  the 
prairie  (two  or  three  miles)  gave  us  a  tine  opportunitv  to 
charge  them  before  they  could  get  among  the  river  hills,  ll 
was  too  line  a  prospect  for  a  chase  to  be  lost ;  and,  halting  foi 
a  few  momenta,  the  hunters  were  brought  up  and  saddled,  ano 
Kit  Caraoa,  Maxwell,  and  I,   started  togethT.      They  ^ 
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DOW  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  we  rode  dUJiy 
along  until  within  about  thrree  hundred  yards,  when  a  sudden 
agitation,  a  wavering  in  the  band,  and  a  galloping  to  and  fro 
of  some  which  were  scattered  along  the  skirts,  gave  us  the  in- 
timation that  we  were  discovered.  We  started  together  at  a 
hand  gallop,  riding  steadily  abreast  of  eacl^ other;  and  here 
she  intereat  of  the  chase  became  so  engroaaingly  intense,  tliat 
wc  were  sensible  to  nothing  else.  We  were  now  closing  upon 
them  rapidly,  and  the  front  of  the  mass  was  already  in  rapid 
motion  for  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  movement  had 
communicated  itself  to  the  whole  herd. 

A  crowd  of  bulls,  as  usual,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  of  them  faced  about,  and  then  dashed  on 
afler  the  band  a  short  distance,  and  turned  and  looked  again, 
ds  if  more  than  half  inclined  to  fight.  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  during  which  we  had  been  quickening  our  pace,  thr. 
rout  was  universal,  and  we  were  going  over  the  ground  like  a 
hurricane.  When  at  about  thirty  yards,  we  gave  the  usuai 
shout,  (ihe  hunter's  pas  de  charge,)  and  broke  into  tht  herd. 
We  entered  on  the  side,  the  mass  giving  way  in  every  direc- 
tion in  their  heedless  course.  Many  of  the  bulls,  Xesa  active 
tuid  fleet  than  the  cows,  paying  no  attention  to  the  ground,  and 
occupied  solely  with  the  hunter,  were  precipitated  to  the  earth 
with  great  force,  rolling  over  and  over  with  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  and  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  dust.  We  separated 
on  entering,  each  singling  out  his  game. 

My  horse  was  a  trained  hunter,  famous  in  the  West  under 
the  name  of  Proveau ;  and,  with  his  eyes  flashing  and  the 
foam  flying  from  his  mouth,  sprang  on  after  the  cow  like  a 
tiger.  In  a  few  moments  he  brought  me  alongside  of  her,  and 
rising  in  the  stirrups,  I  Rred  at  Ihe  distance  of  a  yard,  the  ball 
entering  at  the  termination  of  the  long  hair,  and  passing  near 
the  heart.  She  fell  headlong  at  the  report  of  the  gun ;  and, 
checking  my  horse,  I  looked  around  for  my  companions.  At 
K  little  distance.  Kit  was  on  the  ground,  engaged  in  tying  hii 
le  to  the  horns  of  a  cow  he  was  preparing  to  out  up.  Amonj 
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curled  ewajr  from  his  gun,  from  which  I  was  too  far 
the  report  Nearer,  and  between  me  and  the  hilli 
which  ihey  were  directing  their  coume,  was  the  body  of  the 

herd ;  and,  giving  my  horse  the  rein,  we  dashed  after  them 
A  thick  cloud  of  dust  hung  upon  their  rear,  which  filled  my 
mouth  and  eyes,  sod  nearly  smothered  me.  In  the  midst  of 
ihis  I  could  see  nothing,  and  the  buffalo  were  not  distinguish, 
i-.ble  until  within  tliirly  feel.  They  crowded  together  more 
densely  still  as  I  came  upon  them,  and  rushed  along  in  such  a 
compact  body,  that  I  could  not  obtain  an  entrance — the  horse 
almost  leaping  upon  ihcm.  In  a  few  moments  the  mass  divided 
to  the  right  and  lefl,  the  horns  clattering  with  a  noise  hesril 
above  every  thing  else,  and  my  horse  darted  into  the  opening. 
Five  or  six  bulls  charged  on  us  aa  we  dashed  along  the  line, 
but  were  left  far  behind ;  and,  singling  out  a  cow,  I  gave  hei 
my  fire,  but  struck  loo  high.  She  gave  a  tremendoua  leap, 
and  scoured  on  swifter  than  before.  I  reined  up  my  horse , 
and  the  band  swept  on  like  a  torrent,  and  left  the  place  quid 
and  clear.  Our  chase  had  led  us  into  dangerous  ground.  A 
prairie-dog  village,  so  thickly  settled  that  there  were  three  oi 
four  holes  in  every  twenty  yards  square,  occupied  the  who)t 
bottom  for  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  Looking  around,  I  sau 
only  one  of  the  hunte'^,  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  the  long,  dar)- 
!ine  of  our  caravan  crawling  along,  three  or  four  miles  dislam. 
Afler  a  march  of  twenty. four  miles,  we  encamped  at  nightfall, 
one  mile  and  a  half  above  ihe  lower  end  of  Brady's  Islam). 
The  breadth  of  this  arm  of  the  river  was  eight  hundred  aim" 
eighty  yards,  and  the  water  nowhere  two  feet  in  depth.  The 
island  bears  the  name  of  a  man  killed  on  this  spot  some  years 
ago.  Hia  party  had  encamped  here,  three  in  company,  an? 
one  of  the  number  went  off*  to  hunt,  leaving  Brady  and  [ih 
companion  together.  These  two  had  frequently  quarreled, 
and  on  the  hunter's  return  he  found  Brady  dead,  and  was  told 
that  he  had  shot  himaelf  accidentally.  He  was  buried  here  or. 
the  bank ;  but,  as  usual,  (he  wolves  lore  him  out,  and  some 
Human  bones  that  were  lying  on  the  ground  we  supposed  wer< 
his.  Troops  of  wolves  that  were  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  thi 
buffalo,  kept  up  an  uiiintcrrupled  howling  during  the  nigh'. 
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veaturing  almost  into  camp.  In  the  morning,  they  were  littiiii 
H  ft  short  distance,  barking,  and  impatiently  waiting  our  de 
parture,  to  fall  upon  the  bones. 

2d.— The  morning  was  cool  and  smolcy.  Our  road  leo 
oloaer  lo  tfas  hills,  which  here  increased  in  elevation,  present- 
ing an  outline  of  conical  peaks  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
feet  high.  Some  limber,  apparently  pine,  grows  in  the  ravine=, 
and  streaks  of  clay  or  sand  whiten  their  slopes.  We  crossel, 
during  the  morning,  a  number  of  hollows,  timbered  principally 
with  box,  elder,  {aeer  negundo,)  poplar,  and  elm.  Brady's 
Island  is  well  wooded,  and  all  the  river  along  which  our  road 
led  to-day,  may,  in  general,  be  called  tolerably  well  timbered. 
We  passed  near  the  encampment  of  the  Oregon  emigrants, 
where  they  appeared  to  have  reposed  several  days.  A  variety 
of  household  articles  were  scattered  about,  and  they  had  proo 
ably  disburdened  themselves  here  of  many  things  not  absolute- 
ly necessary.  I  had  leA  the  usual  road  before  thn  mid-day 
halt,  and  in  the  afternoon,  having  sent  several  men  in  advance 
to  reconnoitre,  marched  directly  for  the  mouth  of  the  South 
fork.  On  our  arrival,  the  horsemen  were  aenl  in  and  scattered 
about  the  river  to  search  for  the  best  fording- pi  aces,  and  the 
carts  fallowed  immediately.  The  stream  is  here  divided  by  an 
island  into  two  channels.  The  southern  is  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  having  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  water  in  the 
deepest  places.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  dry  bars,  the  bed 
□  f  the  river  is  generally  quicksands,  in  which  the  carts  began 
to  sink  rapidly  so  soon  as  the  mules  halted,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary lo  keep  them  constantly  in  motion. 

The  northern  channel,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  wide,  was  somewhat  deeper,  having  frequently  three  feel 
water  in  the  numerous  small  channels,  with  a  bed  of  coarse 
gravel.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  Nebraska,  immediately  be- 
low the  junction,  is  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
All  our  equipage  had  reached  the  lefl  bank  safely  at  six  o'clock, 
hanng  to>day  made  twenty  miles.  We  encamped  at  tne  point 
9f  land  immediately  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
fork*.  Between  the  atrenma  is  a  low  rich  prairie,  extending 
froM  thair  oraflufMioe  eighteen  mile*  wetfwardly  to  Ibe  boi 
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leiing  hitli,  where  il  is  Ave  and  a  half  miles  wide.  It  is  OOV' 
ired  with  a  luxuiiant  growth  of  grass,  and  aloag  the  bELnks  is 
a  slight  and  scattered  fringe  of  oottonwood  and  willow.  In  the 
buffalo-trails  and  wallows,  I  remarked  saline  efflorescences,  to 
which  a  rapid  evaporation  in  tlie  great  heat  of  tlie  sun  probably 
contributes,  as  the  soil  is  entirely  unprotected  by  limber.  In 
Ihe  vicinity  of  these  places  there  was  a  bluish  grass,  which  the 
cattle  refuse  to  eat,  called  by  the  voyageurs  "herbs  aalSe," 
(salt  grass.)  The  latitude  of  the  junction  is  41°  04'  47",  and 
longitude,  by  chronometer  and  lunar  distances,  100°  49'  43". 
The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  two  thousand  seven  hfn- 
dred  feet.  The  hunters  came  in  with  fi  fat  cow ;  and,  as  we 
had  labored  hard,  we  enjoyed  well  a  supper  of  roasted  ribs 
and  boudins,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  a  prairie  cook.  Mosquitoes 
thronged  about  us  this  evening  ;  but,  by  ten  o'clock,  when  iht 
thermometer  had  fallen  to  47°,  they  had  all  disappeared. 

8d. — Ab  this  was  to  be  a  point  in  our  homeward  journey,  I 
made  a  cache  (a  term  used  in  ail  this  country  for  what  is  hid 
den  in  the  ground)  of  a  barrel  of  pork.  It  was  impossible  l< 
conceal  such  a  proceeding  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  our  Chey 
enne  oompanious,  and  I  therefore  told  them  to  go  and  see  wha 
it  was  they  were  burying.  They  would  otherwise  have  noi 
felled  to  return  and  destroy  our  cache  in  expectation  of  somn 
rich  booty  ;  but  pork  they  dislike  and  never  eat.  We  led  oui 
camp  at  nine,  continuing  up  the  South  fork,  the  prairie- bottom 
affording  us  a  fair  road  ;  but  in  the  long  grass  we  roused  myri- 
ads of  mosquitoes  and  dies,  from  which  our  horses  suffered 
severely.  The  day  was  smoky,  with  a  pleasant  breeze  from 
the  south,  and  the  plains  on  the  opposite  side  were  covered 
with  buffalo.  Having  traveled  twenty-five  miles,  we  en- 
camped at  six  in  the  evening ;  and  the  men  were  sent  acroBi 
the  river  for  wood,  as  there  ia  none  here  on  the  led  bank. 
Our  fires  were  partially  made  of  the  boi»  de  vache,  the  dry  ex- 
crement of  the  buffalo,  which,  like  that  of  the  camel  in  the 
Arabian  deserts,  furnishes  to  the  traveler  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  wood,  burning  like  lurl.  Wolves  in  great  numben 
arMHinded  ui  during  the  night,  crossing  and  rocivss'ug  froir 
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iie  oppoiiie  herds  to  our  oamp,  and  howling  and  trotting  aboui 
ia  the  river  until  morning. 

4th,-— The  morning  wua  very  smoky,  tlie  sun  shining  dimly 
and  red,  as  in  thick  tog.  The  camp  was  roused  by  a  salute 
at  daybreak,  and  from  our  scanty  store  a  portion  of  what  oui 
Indian  friends  called  the  "  red  fire-water"  served  out  to  the 
men.  While  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  bufiklo-calf  broke  through 
the  camp,  followed  by  a  couple  of  wolves.  In  its  fright,  it  had 
probably  mistaken  us  for  a  band  of  biilTalo.  The  wolves  were 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  camp,  so  thai  the  calf  got 
a  little  the  start,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  reach  a  large 
herd  at  the  fool  of  the  hills,  about  two  miles  distant ;  but  rir^il 
one  and  then  another,  and  another  wolfjoined  in  the  chase,  un- 
til his  pursuers  amounted  to  twenty  or  thirty,  and  they  ran 
htm  down  before  he  could  reach  his  friends.  There  were 
few  bulls  near  the  place,  and  one  of  them  attacked  the  wolvea 
and  tried  to  rescue  him ;  but  was  driven  off  immediately,  and 
(he  little  animal  fell  an  easy  prey,  half  devoured  before  he  was 
dead.  We  watched  the  chase  with  the  interest  always  feU  for 
ihe  weak ;  and  had  there  been  a  saddled  horse  at  hand,  hi? 
would  have  fared  better.  Leaving  camp,  iiur  road  soon  ap- 
proached the  hills,  in  which  strata  of  a  marl  like  that  of  thi' 
Chimney  rock,  hereafter  described,  made  their  appearance,  li 
u  probably  of  this  rock  that  Ihe  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  th<' 
Platte,  a  little  below  the  Junction,  are  composed,  and  which  are 
worked  by  the  winds  and  rains  into  sharp  peaks  and  cone? 
giving  them,  in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  level  region,  some- 
thing of  a  picturesque  appearance.  We  crossed,  this  morning, 
numerous  beds  of  the  small  creeks  which,  in  the  lime  of  raiti»> 
and  melting  snow,  pour  down  from  the  ridge,  bringing  down 
with  them,  always,  great  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel,  which 
have  gradually  raised  tlicir  beds  four  to  ten  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  prairie,  which  they  cross,  making  each  one  of  them  a 
miniature  Po.  Raised  in  this  way  above  the  surrounding 
prairie,  without  any  bank,  the  long  yellow  and  winding  line  of 
their  beda  resembles  a  causeway  from  the  hills  to  the  river 
Many  apota  on  the  prairie  ar«  yellow  with  lunflowar,  (jMm* 
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Ai  we  were  riding  slowly  along  this  afternoon,  cloude  of  dutf 
in  the  ravines,  among  the  tiilla  to  [lie  right,  suddenly  attract- 
ed our  attention,  and  in  j  few  minutes  column  after  column  of 
buftalo  came  galloping  down,  making  directly  to  the  river 
By  the  time  the  leading  herds  had  reached  the  water,  ibi 
prairia  was  darkened  with  the  dense  maaaea.  Immediatel) 
before  us,  when  the  bands  first  came  down  into  the  valley, 
stretched  an  unbroken  line,  the  head  of  which  was  lost  among 
[he  river  hills  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  still  they  poured  dowu 
from  the  ridge  on  our  right.  From  hill  to  hill,  the  prairie  bol. 
lorn  was  certainly  not  less  than  two  miles  wide;  and,  allowing 
(he  animals  to  be  ten  feet  apart,  and  only  ten  in  a  tine,  there 
were  already  eleven  thousand  in  view.  Some  idea  may  thus 
be  formed  of  their  number  when  they  had  occupied  the  whole 
plain.  In  a  short  time  they  surrounded  us  on  every  side,  ex- 
tending for  several  miles  in  the  rear,  and  forward  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach ;  leaving  around  us,  as  we  advanced,  an  open 
space  of  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  This  movement  ol 
the  buffalo  indicated  to  us  the  presence  of  Indiana  on  the  North 
fork. 

I  halted  earlier  than  usual,  about  forty  mites  from  the  junc- 
tion, and  all  hands  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  preparing  n 
feast  to  celebrate  the  day.  The  kindness  of  our  friends  at  St. 
Louis  had  provided  us  with  a  large  supply  of  excellent  pre- 
serves and  rich  fruit-cake ;  and  when  these  were  added  lo  a 
macaroni  soup,  and  variously  prepared  dishes  of  the  choicest 
buffalo-meat,  crowned  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  enjoyed  with 
prairie  appetite,  we  fell,  as  we  sat  in  barbaric  luxury  around 
our  smoking  supper  on  the  grass,  a  greater  sensation  of  enjoy- 
ment than  the  Roman  epicure  at  his  perfumed  feast.  Dul 
most  of  all  it  seemed  to  please  our  Indian  friends,  who,  in  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  demanded  to  know  if 
our  "  medicine-days  came  often-"  No  restraint  was  exercised 
at  the  hospitable  board,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  elders, 
our  young  Indian  lad  made  himself  extremely  drunk. 

Our  encampment  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  when* 
the  road  crosses  to  the  North  fork,  and  vanous  reasons  led  mi 
to  divide  my  parly  at  this  point.    The  North  fork  wu  the  prii* 
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sipal  objeot  of  mjr  survey ;  but  I  was  desirous  to  ascend  the 
South  branch,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  astronomical  po- 
sitions, and  determining  the  mouths  of  its  tributaries  as  far  ai 
St.  Vrain's  fort,  estimated  to  be  some  two  hundred  miles  fw- 
thor  up  the  river,  and  near  to  Lang's  Peak.  There  I  hoped  tr 
obtain  some  mules,  which  I  found  would  be  necessary  to  re 
lieve  my  horses.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  I  was  desirou 
to  form  some  opinion  of  the  country  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  posts  on  a  line  conneoling  the  settlements  witii  the 
south  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  way  of  the  Arkansas 
and  the  South  and  Laramie  forks  of  the  Platte.  Crossing  the 
country  northwestwardly  from  St.  Vrain's  fort,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Company's  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Laramie,  would  give 
me  some  acquaintance  with  the  affluents  which  head-in  the 
mountain  between  the  two ;  1  therefore  determined  to  set  out 
the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  four  men — Maxwell,  Ber. 
nier,  Ayot,  and  Basil  Lajeunesse.  Our  Cheyennea,  whose 
village  lay  up  this  rivjr,  also  decided  to  accompany  us.  The 
party  I  left  in  charge  of  C'sment  Lambert,  with  orders  to  cross 
to  the  North  fork  ;  tnd  „t  some  convenient  place,  near  to  the 
Coulee  del  Frene»,  mane  a  caolie  of  every  thing  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  further  progress  of  our  expedition.  From  this 
point,  using  the  most  guarded  precaution  in  his  march  through 
ihe  country,  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  American  Company's 
iiirt  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Laramie's  fork,  and  await  my  arrival, 
which  would  be  prior  to  the  Iflth,  as  on  (hat  and  the  following 
night  would  occur  some  occultalions  which  [  was  desirous  tn 
olituin  at  that  place. 

Slh. — Before  breakfast  all  was  ready.  We  had  one  led 
horse  in  addition  lo  those  we  rode,  and  a  pack-mule,  destined  to 
carry  our  instruments,  provisions,  and  baggage ;  the  last  two 
articles  not  being  of  great  weight.  The  instruments  consisted 
of  a  sextant,  artiiicial  horizon,  dec.,  a  barometer,  spy -glass,  ani] 
compass.  The  chronometer  I  of  course  kepi  on  my  person.  I 
had  ordered  the  cook  to  put  up  for  us  some  flour,  colTee,  and 
8\igar,  and  our  rifles  were  to  furnish  the  rest.  One  blanket. 
in  addition  to  his  saddle  and  saddle  blanket,  furnished  the  tna 
t«rialB  for  each  man's  bed,  and  every  one  wu  provided  witk 
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change  of  lioen.  All  were  armed  with  rifles  or  double-bai 
relied  guna;  and,  in  addilion  to  these.  Maxwell  and  myselt 
were  furnished  with  excellent  pistols.  Thus  accoutred,  ws 
took  a  parting  breakfast  with  our  friend*,  and  set  forth. 

Our  journey  the  first  day  afTorded  nothing  of  any  interest. 
We  shot  a  bufTalo  towards  sunset,  and  having  obtained  soms 
meat  for  our  evening  meal,  encamped  where  a  little  timber  af- 
forded us  the  means  of  making  a  fire.  Having  disposed  out 
meat  on  roasting- sticks,  we  proceeded  to  unpack  our  bales  in 
search  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  flour  for  bread.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  parched  coffee,  unground,  we  found  nothing. 
Our  cook  had  neglected  to  put  it  up,  or  it  had  been  somehow 
forgotten.  Tired  and  hungry,  with  lough  bull-meat  without 
talt,  (for  we  had  not  been  able  to  kill  a  cow,)  and  a  little  bit- 
ter coffee,  we  sal  down  in  aitenoe  to  our  miserable  fare,  a  very 
disconsolate  party  ;  for  yesterday's  feast  was  yet  fresh  in  ou 
memories,  and  this  was  our  first  brush  tvith  misfortune.  Each 
man  took  his  blanket,  and  laid  himself  ik  >n  silently ;  for  the 
worst  part  of  these  mishaps  is,  that  they  make  people  ill-humor 
ed.     To-day  we  had  traveled  about  thirty-six  miles. 

6th. — Finding  that  our  present  excursion  would  be  attended 
With  considerable  hardship,  and  unwilling  to  expose  more  per- 
sons than  necessary,  1  dutermined  to  send  Mr.  Preuss  back  to 
the  party.  His  horse,  too,  appeared  in  no  condition  to  sup- 
port the  journey ;  and  accordingly,  afler  breakfast,  he  took 
[he  road  across  the  hills,  attended  by  one  of  my  most  trusty 
men,  Bernier.  The  ridge  between  the  rivers  is  here  about 
filleen  miles  broad,  and  I  expected  he  would  probably  strike 
the  fork  near  their  evening  camp.  At  alt  events  he  would  not 
fail  to  find  their  trail,  and  rejoin  them  the  next  day. 

We  continued  our  journey,  sbiren  in  number,  including  the 
three  Cheyennes.  Our  general  course  was  southwest,  up  the 
valley  of  the  river,  which  was  aandy,  bordered  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley  by  a  low  ridge ;  and  on  the  south,  after 
•even  or  eight  miles,  the  river  hills  became  higher.  Six  miles 
&om  our  resting-place  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  considerable 
itream,  now  entirety  dry — a  bed  cf  sand.  In  a  grove  of  wil 
towt,  near  the  mouth,  were  the  remain*  cf  a  oonaiderable  ibrt 
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eonstructed  of  trunks  of  large  trees.  It  //&>,  tpparently  vei^ 
aid,  and  had  probably  been  the  scene  of  some  hostile  encoun 
lei  among  the  roving  Iribea.  Its  Bolitude  formed  an  impreS' 
aive  contrast  to  the  picture  which  our  imBginalions  involunta- 
rily drew  of  the  busy  scene  which  liad  been  enacted  here. 
The  timber  appeared  to  have  been  much  more  extensive  for. 
nierly  than  now.  There  were  but  few  trees,  a  kind  of  long- 
leaved  willow,  standing ;  and  Dumeraus  trunks  of  large  trees 
were  scattered  about  on  the  ground.  In  many  similar  places 
1  had  occasion  to  remark  an  appurent  progressive  decay  in  tho 
limber.  Tea  miles  farther  we  reached  the  mouth  of  Lodgt 
Pole  creek,  a  clear  and  handsome  stream,  running  through  a 
broad  valley.  In  its  course  through  the  bottom  it  has  a  uni 
form  breadth  of  twenty -two  feet  and  six  inches  in  depth.  A 
few  willows  on  the  banks  strike  pleasantly  on  toe  eye,  bi 
heir  greenness,  in  the  midst  of  hot  and  barren  sands. 

The  amorpha  was  frequent  among  the  ravines,  but  the  sun 
flower  (keliaathns)  was  the  characteristic ;  and  flowers  of  deep 
warm  colors  seem  most  to  love  the  sandy  soil.  The  impres- 
sion of  ibe  country  traveled  over  to-day  was  one  of  jry  and 
Sarren  sands-  We  turned  in  towards  the  river  at  noon,  and 
gave  our  horses  two  hours  for  food  and  rest.  I  had  no  other 
thermometer  than  the  one  attached  to  the  barometer,  which 
stood  at  89°,  the  height  of  the  column  in  the  barometer  being 
26-235  at  meridian.  The  sky  was  clear,  with  a  high  wind 
from  the  south-  At  2  we  continued  our  journey;  ihe  wind 
had  moderated,  and  it  became  almost  uncndurably  hot,  and 
our  animals  suffered  severely.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
the  wind  rose  suddenly,  and  blew  hard  from  the  southwest, 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  squalls  of  rain ;  these  were 
ilown  against  us  with  violence  by  the  wind  ;  and,  halting,  wn 
turned  our  backs  to  the  storm  until  it  nlew  over.  Antelope 
were  tolerably  frequent,  with  a  large  gray  hare;  but  the 
former  were  shy,  and  the  latter  hardly  worth  tlie  delay  of 
slopping  to  shoot  them  ;  so,  as  the  evening  drew  near,  we 
again  had  recourse  to  an  old  buUj  and  encamped  at  suDf«t  on 
ID  island  in  the  Platte. 

We  ate  our  meat  with  a  good  relish  this  evening,  for  wt 
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were  4II  in  fine  health,  and  had  ridden  nearly  all  of  a  long 
■ummer's  day,  with  a  burning  sun  reflected  from  the  auiids 
My  companions  slept  rolled  up  in  their  blankets,  and  ihe  In- 
diana lay  in  the  grass  near  the  lire  j  but  my  sleeping- pi  ace 
generally  had  an  air  of  more  pretension.  Our  rifies  were  lied 
together  near  the  muzzle,  the  butts  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
a  knife  laid  on  the  rope,  to  cut  away  in  case  of  an  alaria. 
Over  this,  which  made  a  kind  of  frame,  was  thrown  a  largo 
India-rubber  cloth,  which  we  used  lo  cover  our  packs.  This 
made  a  tent  sufficiently  large  la  receive  about  half  of  my  bed, 
and  was  a  place  of  shelter  for  my  instruments ;  and  as  I  was 
careful  always  to  put  this  part  against  the  wind,  I  could  lie 
here  with  a  sensation  of  satisfied  enjoyment,  and  hear  the  wind 
blow,  and  the  rain  patter  close  to  my  head,  and  know  that  i 
should  be  at  least  half  dry.  Certainly  1  never  slept  morp 
soundly.  The  barometer  at  sunset  was  26-010,  thermojnelet 
at  81°,  and  cloudy ;  but  a  gale  from  the  west  sprang  up  with 
the  setting  sun,  and  in  a  few  minutes  swept  away  every  cloud 
from  the  sky.  The  evening  was  very  fine,  and  I  remained  up 
to  take  astronomical  observations,  which  made  our  position  in 
latitude  40°  51'  17",  and  longitude  103°  07'  00". 

7th. — At  our  camp  this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  the  barom- 
eter was  at  26-183,  thermometer  69°,  and  clear,  with  a  ligh 
wind  from  the  southwest.  The  past  night  had  been  squally, 
with  high  wi.  Js,  and  occasionally  a  few  drops  of  rain.  Our 
cooking  did  o.rt  occupy  much  lime,  and  we  left  camp  early. 
Nothing  of  interest  occurred  during  the  morning.  The  s: 
dreary  barrenness,  except  that  a  hard  marly  clay  had  rr. 
placed  the  sandy  soil.  BulTalo  absolutely  covered  the  plain,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  whenever  wo  ascended  the  hills, 
■oatlered  herds  gave  life  lo  the  view  in  every  direc 
drove  of  wild  horses  made  their  appearance  on  the  low  r 
bottoms,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  left,  and  I  sent  otf  one  of  the  In- 
dians (who  seemed  very  eager  lo  catch  one)  on  my  led  horse, 
a  spirited  and  deet  animal.  The  savage  manoeuvred  a  little  la 
get  the  wind  of  the  horses,  in  which  he  succeeded — approach 
iog  within  a  hundred  yards  without  being  discovered.  The 
%\aae  for  a  few  minutei  wag  interesting.      My  hunter  « 
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k  uid  passed  the  hindmoat  of  ihe  wild  drove,  wnioh  the 
Indian  did  not  attemp  W  laxio;  &11  hia  efTorts  being  direcir^  U; 
capture  the  leader.  Bm  Jie  strength  of  the  horse,  weakened 
by  the  insufficient  nourishment  of  grass,  failed  in  a  race,  and 
all  the  drove  escaped.  We  halted  at  noon  on  the  bank  ol 
ihe  river,  the  barometer  at  that  lime  being  20193,  and  tlu 
ifiermometer  103°,  with  a  light  air  from  the  south  and  clear 
weather. 

In  the  course  of  tne  afternoon,  dust  rising  among  the  hills, 
ut  a  particular  place,  attracted  our  attention ;  and,  riding  up, 
we  found  a  band  of  eighteen  or  twenty  buJfalo  bulls  engaged 
in  a  desperate  light.  Though  butting  and  goring  were  be. 
stowed  liberally,  and  without  diatinolion,  yet  their  efforts  were 
evidently  directed  against  one — n  huge,  gaunt  old  bull,  very 
lean,  while  his  adversaries  were  all  fat  and  in  good  order.  He 
appeared  very  weak,  and  had  already  received  some  wounds; 
and,  whi!e  we  were  looking  on,  was  several  times  knocked 
jown  and  badly  hurt,  and  a  very  few  moments  would  have  pui 
an  end  to  him.  Of  course,  we  took  the  side  of  the  weakei 
party,  and  attacked  the  herd;  but  they  were  so  blind  witl 
rtige,  that  ihey  fought  on,  utterly  regardless  of  our  presence 
although  on  foot  and  on  horseback  we  were  Aring,  in  open 
view,  within  twenty  yards  of  them.  But  this  did  not  last  long. 
In  a  very  few  seconds,  we  created  a  commotion  among  them. 
One  or  two,  which  were  knocked  over  by  the  balls,  jumped  up 
and  ran  off  into  the  hills ;  and  they  began  to  retreat  slowly 
along  a  broad  ravine  to  the  river,  lighting  furiously  as  ihey 
went.  By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  bottom,  wo  had 
pretty  well  dispersed  them,  and  the  old  bull  hobbled  off  to  lie 
down  somewhere.  One  of  his  enemies  remained  on  the  ground 
u'here  we  had  first  fired  upon  them,  and  we  stopped  there  for 
a  short  time  to  cut  from  him  some  meat  for  our  supper.  We 
had  neglected  to  secure  our  horses,  thinking  it  an  unnecessary 
precaution  in  their  fatigued  condition  ;  but  our  mule  took  it 
into  bi>  head  to  start,  and  away  he  went,  followed  al  full 
■pMd  bj  tht  pKok-horse,  with  al.  the  baggage  and  inatrumenti 
on  hii  back.  They  were  recovered  and  brought  back,  aAer 
.  nbaB-'  if  B  mil  •■     Fortu  lately,  every  thing  was  wpM  spctireri 
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■0  thai  nothing,  not  eren  the  banuneter,  was  in  the  leut  iii' 
jurod. 

The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  sonre  narrow  lines  of  timbei, 
four  or  five  miles  distant,  promised  ua  a  pleasant  camp,  where, 
wiih  plenty  of  wood  for  fire,  and  comfortable  shelter,  and  rich 
grtias  for  our  animals,  we  should  find  clear  cool  springs,  instead 
of  thft.warm  water  of  the  Flalte.  On  our  arrival,  we  found 
llie  bed  of  a  stream  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  sunk  some 
thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  prairie,  with  perpendicular 
banks,  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  green  cotlonwood,  but  not  a 
drop  of  water.  There  were  several  dmall  forks  lo  the  stream, 
all  in  the  same  condition.  With  the  exception  of  ihe  Platte 
bottom,  the  country  seemed  to  be  of  a  clay  formation,  dry,  and 
perfectly  devoid  of  any  moisture,  and  baked  hard  by  the  sun. 
Turning  off  towards  the  river,  we  reached  the  bank  in  about  a 
mile,  and  were  delighted  to  find  an  old  tree,  with  thick  foliage 
and  spreading  branches,  where  we  encamped.  At  sunset,  the 
oarometer  was  at  25'950,  thermometer  81°,  with  a  strong 
wind  from  S.  80°  E.,  and  the  sky  partially  covered  with  heavy 
masses  of  cloud,  which  settled  a  little  towards  the  horizon  by 
len  o'clock,  leaving  it  sufficiently  clear  for  astronomical  obser- 
vations, which  placed  us  in  latitude  40^^  33'  26",  and  longitude 
103°  30'  37". 

8th. — The  morning  was  very  pleasant.  The  breeze  was 
fresh  from  S.  50°  E.,  wilh  few  clouds;  the  barometer  at  six 
o'clock  standing  at  25-970,  and  the  theimomoter  at  70°.  Since 
leafing  the  forks  our  route  had  passed  over  a  country  alter- 
nately clay  and  sand,  each  presenting  the  same  naked  waste. 
Oc  leaving  camp  this  morning,  we  struck  again  a  sandy 
region,  in  which  the  vegetation  appeared  somewhat  more  vig- 
orous than  that  which  we  had  observed  for  the  last  few  days  j 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river  were  some  tolerably  large 
groves  of  timber. 

Journeying  along,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  place  where 
the  ground  was  coverea  with  horses'  tracks,  which  had  been 
made  since  the  rain,  and  indicated  the  immediate  presence  of 
Indians  in  our  neighborhood.     The  butTalo,  too,  whicn  the  day 

')re  had  been  so  numerous,  were  nowhere  in  light — dnothei 
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nn  ladlofttKHl  tJbftt  tberft  were  people  near.  Riding  on,  we 
dlaooTsred  the  caroau  of  a  buffalo  recently  killed — pcrhipi 
ihe  d»y  before.  We  ecuined  ihe  horiioD  omrefully  with  th* 
glau,  but  DO  liring  object  woa  to  be  wen.  For  the  next  mile 
or  two,  the  ground  woe  dotted  with  buffalo  cargasseB,  which 
■liowed  that  the  Indians  hod  made  a  surrounc  here,  and  were 
in  oonaiderabte  (ok^.  We  went  on  quickly  and  cautiouslyj 
keeping  the  river  bottom,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  hills ;  bu 
we  met  with  no  interruption,  and  began  to  grow  careless  again. 
We  had  already  lost  one  of  our  horses,  and  here  Basil's  mule 
dhowed  symptoms  of  giving  out,  and  finally  refused  to  advance, 
being  what  the  Canadians  call  rette.  He  therefore  dismounted, 
and  drove  her  along  before  him  ;  but  this  was  a  very  slow  way 
of  traveling.  We  had  inadvertently  got  about  half  a  mile  in 
advance,  but  our  Cheyennes,  who  were  generally  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  rear,  remained  with  hira.  There  were  some  dark, 
looking  objects  among  the  hills,  about  two  miles  to  the  left, 
here  low  and  undulating,  which  we  had  seen  hi  a  little  time, 
and  supposed  to  be  buffalo  coming  in  to  ■  aler ;  but,  happening 
(o  look  behind,  Maxwell  saw  the  CheyeTines  whipping  up 
furiously,  and  another  glance  at  the  dark  oojents  showed  them 
ni  once  to  be  Indians  coming  up  at  speed. 

Had  we  been  well  mounted  and  disencumbered  of  instru- 
mi^ois,  we  might  have  set  them  at  deiiance ;  but  as  it  was,  we 
were  fairly  oaught.  It  was  loo  late  to  rejoin  our  friends,  and 
we  endeavored  to  gain  a  clump  of  timber  about  half  a  mile 
ahead  j  but  the  instrumenla  and  tired  state  of  our  horses  did 
not  allow  us  to  go  faster  than  a  steady  canter,  and  they  were 
gaining  on  us  fast.  At  first,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  but  group  after  group  darted 
into  view  at  the  top  of  the  hills,  until  all  (he  liltle  emlnenoes 
seemed  in  motion  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  time  the} 
were  first  discovered,  two  or  three  hundred,  naked  to  the  breech- 
cloth,  were  sweeping  across  the  prairie.  In  a  few  hundred 
vards  we  discovered  that  the  timber  we  were  endeavoring  to 
make  waa  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  betbrs  vtt 
ao  lid  reach  the  bank,  down  came  the  Indians  upon  us. 

I  UK  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  few  sooondi  more  the  lead 
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mg  man,  tad  perhaps  some  of  his  companions,  would  hart 
rolled  in  the  dun ;  for  we  had  jerked  the  covers  from  out 
guns,  aad  our  fin^n  were  on  the  triggere.  Men  in  such 
cases  generally  act  from  Instinct,  and  a  charge  from  thrne 
hundred  naked  savages  is  a  circumstance  not  well  calculated 
ID  promote  a  cool  exercise  of  judgment.  Just  as  he  was  about 
lo  tire,  Maxwell  recognised  the  leading  Indian,  and  shouted  to 
him  in  the  Indian  language,  '>  You're  a  fool,  G — damn  you — 
don't  you  know  me  V  The  sound  of  his  own  language  seemed 
U>  shock  the  savage  ;  and,  swerving  his  horse  a  little,  he  passed 
us  like  an  arrow.  He  wheeled,  as  I  rode  out  towards  him,  and 
gave  me  his  hand,  striking  his  breast  and  exclaiming  "  Ara- 
oahol"  They  proved  to  be  a  village  of  that  nation,  among 
whom  Maxwell  had  resided  as  a  trader  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously, and  rec(^ised  him  accordingly.  We  were  soon  in 
.he  midst  of  the  band,  answering  as  well  as  we  could  a  mulCi- 
lude  of  questions ;  of  which  ihe  very  first  was,  of  what  tribe 
were  our  Indian  companions  who  were  coming  in  the  rear  1 
They  seemed  disappointed  to  know  that  they  were  Gheyennes, 
for  they  had  fally  anticipated  a  grand  dance  around  a  Pawnee 
9cdp  that  night. 

The  chief  showed  us  his  village  at  a  grove  on  the  river  six 
miles  ahead,  and  pointed  out  a  band  of  buflaio  on  the  othet 
side  of  the  Platte,  immediately  opposite  us,  which  he  said  they 
were  going  to  surroimd.  They  had  seen  the  band  early  ir 
the  morning  from  their  village,  and  had  been  making  a  large 
circuit,  to  avoid  giving  them  the  wind,  when  they  discoverei. 
us.  In  a  few  minutes  the  women  came  galloping  up,  astride 
on  their  horses,  and  naked  from  their  knees  down  and  the  htpi 
up.  They  followed  the  men,  to  assist  in  cutting  up  and  carry- 
ing off  the  meat. 

The  wind  wag  blowing  directly  across  the  nver,  and  the 
chief  requested  us  lo  halt  whore  we  were  for  awhile,  in  order 
to  avoid  raising  the  herd.  We  therefore  unaaddled  our  horses, 
and  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  view  the  scene  j  and  our  new  ac- 
quamtanoes  rode  a  few  hundred  yards  lower  down,  and  began 
crossing  the  river.  Scores  of  wild-looking  dogs  followed, 
Vwking  like  troopa  of  wolvea    and  having,  in  fact,  but  ran 
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Little  of  the  dog  in  their  composition.  Some  of  them  reniaJneiJ 
with  ua,  and  I  checked  one  of  the  men,  whom  I  found  diiiiint 
at  ooe,  which  he  was  about  to  kill  for  a  wolf.  The  day  huci 
become  very  hot.  The  air  was  clear,  with  a-  very  sli^'hl 
bret  le  ;  atid  now,  at  13  o'clock,  while  the  baroireter  stood  a: 
■25-920,  the  attached  thermometer  was  at  108°.  OurChey- 
enneH  had  learned  that  with  the  Arapaho  village  were  aboui 
twenty  lodges  of  their  own,  including  their  own  families, 
they  therefore  immediately  commenced  making  their  oilette. 
After  bathing  in  the  river,  they  invested  themselves  in  Bom? 
handsome  calico  shirts,  which  I  afterwards  learned  they  had 
stolen  from  my  own  men,  and  spent  some  time  in  arranging 
their  hair  and  painting  Ihemselves  with  some  vermilion  1  had 
i  1  •■  ihem.  White  they  were  engaged  in  this  satisfactory 
Winner,  one  of  their  half-wild  horses,  to  which  the  crowd  of 
prancing  animals  which  had  just  passed  had  recalled  the  free- 
dom of  her  existence  among  the  wild  droves  on  the  prairie, 
suddenly  dashed  into  the  hills  at  the  lop  of  her  speed.  She 
was  their  pack-horse,  and  had  on  her  back  all  the  worldly 
wealth  of  our  poor  Cheyennes,  all  their  accoutrements,  and  all 
the  little  articles  which  they  had  picked  up  among  us,  with 
some  few  presents  1  had  given  them.  The  loss  which  they 
seemed  to  regret  most  were  their  spears  and  shields,  and  some 
tobacco  which  they  had  received  from  me.  However,  they 
bore  it  all  with  the  philosophy  of  an  Indian,  aad  laughingly 
continued  their  toilette.  They  appeared,  however,  to  be  a 
little  mortified  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  the  village  jn 
such  a  sorry  plight,  "  Our  people  will  laugh  at  us,"  said  one 
of  them,  "  returning  to  the  village  on  foot,  instead  of  driving 
back  a  drove  of  Pawnee  horses,"  He  demanded  to  know  if  1 
loved  my  sorrel  hunter  very  much  ;  to  which  I  replied,  he  wos 
the  object  of  my  most  intense  aifeclion.  Far  from  being  ablp 
to  give,  I  was  myself  in  want  of  horses ;  and  any  suggestion 
of  parting  with  the  few  I  had  valuable,  was  met  with  a  per- 
emptory refusal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  slaughter  was  ahoui 
to  commence  on  the  other  side.  So  soon  as  they  reached  it, 
the  Indians  separated  into  two  bodies.  One  party  proceeded 
d'recllv  across  the  nrairie,  towards  the  hills  in  an  ezlende*' 
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line,  while  the  other  went  up  the  river ;  and  instantly  an  thij 
had  given  the  wind  to  the  herd,  the  chase  commenced.  The 
buffalo  started  for  the  hilla,  hut  were  intercepted  and  driven 
back  towards  the  river,  broken  and  running  in  every  directioi 
The  clouds  of  dust  soon  covered  the  whole  scene,  preventing 
la  from  having  any  but  an  occaaional  view.  It  had  a  verj 
singular  appearance  to  us  at  a  distance,  especially  whenjuuk. 
ing  with  the  glass.  We  were  too  far  to  heiir  the  report  of  the 
guns,  or  any  sound ;  and  at  every  instant,  through  the  clouds 
of  dust,  which  the  sun  made  luminous,  we  could  see  for  a 
moment  two  or  three  bulTalo  dashing  along,  and  close  behind 
them  an  Indian  with  his  long  apear,  or  other  weapon,  and  in- 
stantly again  they  disappeared.  The  apparent  silence,  and 
ihe  dimly  seen  figures  flitting  by  with  sue  rapidity,  gave  it  a 
kind  of  dreamy  effect,  and  seemed  more  iJKe  a  picture  than  a 
scene  of  real  life.  It  had  been  a  large  herd  when  the  eeme 
commenced,  probably  three  or  four  hundred  in  number ;  but, 
though  I  watched  them  closely,  I  did  not  see  one  emerge  from 
ihe  fatal  cloud  where  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  on. 
After  remaining  here  about  an  hour,  we  resumed  our  journey 
ill  the  direction  of  the  village. 

Gradually,  as  we  rode  on,  Indian  al\er  Indian  came  drop- 
ping along,  laden  with  meal ;  and  by  the  time  we  had  neareit 
.he  lodges,  the  backward  road  was  covered  with  the  returniog 
norsemen.  It  was  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  desert  road  we 
had  been  traveling.  Several  had  joined  company  with  us,  an  1 
one  of  the  chiefs  invited  us  to  his  lodge.  The  village  con 
sisled  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lodges,  of  which 
twenty  were  Cheyennes ;  the  latter  pitched  a  little  apart  from 
the  Arapahoes  They  were  disposed  in  a  scattering  maimer 
on  both  sides  of  a  broad,  irregular  street,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  running  along  the  river.  As  we  rode 
along,  I  remarked  near  some  of  the  lodges  a  kind  of  tripod 
frame,  formed  of  three  slender  poles  of  birch,  scraped  very 
clean,  to  which  were  affixed  the  shield  and  spear,  with  somt 
othe- "veapons  of  o  chief.  All  were  scrupulously  Hean,  the 
■pear-bead  wpj  burnished  bright,  and  the  shield  white  and 
■■'"'—      It  reminded  me  of  the  days  of  feudal  chivalry : 
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ud  when,  m  I  rode  by,  I  yielded  to  ihe  paasing  impulse,  ani 
of  ihe  apotlees  shields  with  Ihe  muzzle  of  my  gur 
(  almost  expected  a  grim  warrior  to  start  from  the  lodge  and 
resent  my  challenge.  The  master  of  the  lodge  spread  out  a 
robe  for  me  to  sil  upon,  and  the  squaws  set  before  us  a  lari^'F 
wooden  dish  of  buffalo  meat.     He  had  lit  his  pipe  in  the  mouj 

'hile,  and  when  it  had  been  passed  around,  we  commetit;('il 
while  he  continued  to  smoke.  Gradually,  ho  we  vlt, 
ive  or  six  other  chiefs  came  in,  and  look  iheir  seals  in  silenco 
iWhen  we  had  finished,  our  host  asked  a  number  of  question: 
'  dative  to  the  objeot  of  our  journey,  of  which  1  made  no  con 

lalment;  telling  him  simply  that  I  had  made  a  visit  to  see 
ihe  country,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  military  post  a 
the  way  to  (he  mountains.  Although  this  was  information 
of  the  highest  interest  to  them,  and  by  no  means  calculateii  ir 
please  ihem,  it  excited  no  expression  of  surprise,  and  in  \\r, 
way  altered  the  grave  courtesy  of  their  demeanor.  'I'lic 
others  listened  and  smoked.  I  remarked,  that  in  taking  Uic 
pipe  for  the  first  time,  each  had  turned  the  stem  upward,  «  ii]> 
a  rapid  glance,  as  in  offering  to  the  Great  Spirit,  before  he  |iiji 
it  in  hia  mouth.  A  storm  had  been  gathering  for  the  |nisi 
hour,  and  some  pattering  drops  in  the  lodge  warned  us  that  we 
had  some  miles  to  our  camp.  An  Indian  had  given  Max- 
well a  bundle  of  dried  meat,  which  was  very  acceptable,  a$ 
we  had  nothing ;  and,  springing  upon  our  horses,  we  rode  olT 
at  dusk  in  the  face  of  a  cold  shower  and  driving  wind.  We 
found  our  companions  under  some  densely  foliaged  old  trees, 
about  three  miles  up  the  river.  Under  one  of  lliem  lay  the 
[runk  of  a  large  cottonwood,  lo  leeward  of  which  the  men 
had  kindled  a  fire,  and  we  sat  here  and  roasted  our  meal  in 
tolerable  shelter.  Nearly  opposite  was  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  most  considerable  aiBuents  of  the  South  fork,  la  Fourche 
oMx  Caslor»,  (Beaver  fork,)  heading  off  in  the  ridge  to  the 
•outheast. 

flth. — This  morning  we  caught  the  first  faint  glimpse  of  the 
Jtocky  moimlains,  about  sixty  miles  distant.  Though  a  toleru. 
Oly  bright  day,  there  was  a  8lig>it  mist,  and  we  were  just  a>>1e 
111   iliicern   the   snowy  summit  t.f  "  Long's   oeaii,"  ("fc*  ilein 
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vreilUt'  if  ihn  Cttnudians,)  Kiioning  like  a  cloud  near  [hi 
horizon  1  tbund  it  easily  distinguishable,  there  being  a  per- 
uepiible  Jlfitrenct  in  its  appearance  from  the  while  cloud«  thai 
wore  floating  atout  the  sky.  I  was  pleaaett  to  find  that  among 
Ihe  traderB  the  name  of  "  Long's  peak"  had  oeen  adopted  and 
become  familiar  in  the  country.  In  the  lavinea  near  this 
place,  a  light  brown  sandstsne  made  its  first  appearance. 
About  8,  we  discerned  several  persons  on  horseback  a  mile  or 
two  ahead,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river.  They  turned  in 
towards  the  river,  and  we  rode  down  to  meet  them.  We  found 
them  to  be  (wo  white  men,  and  a  mulatto  named  Jim  Beck, 
with,  who  had  left  St.  Louis  when  a  boy,  and  gone  to  live  with 
the  Crow  Indians.  He  had  dEslinguished  himself  among  theni 
by  some  acta  of  darmg  bravery,  and  had  risen  to  ihc  rank  of 
chief,  but  had  now,  for  some  years,  left  them.  Thoy  were  in 
search  of  a  band  of  horses  that  had  gone  off  from  a  carri|i 
some  miles  above,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Chaboitard.  Two  of  then 
continued  down  the  river,  in  search  of  the  horses,  and  iIif 
American  turned  back  with  us,  and  we  rode  on  towards  ttit- 
camp.  About  eight  miles  from  our  sleeping- pi  ace,  we  reached 
Bijou's  fork,  an  affluent  of  the  right  bank.  Where  we  crossed 
it,  a  short  distance  from  the  Platte,  it  has  a  sandy  bed  nSoui 
four  hundred  yards  broad  ;  the  water  in  various  small  streaiiis, 
a  few  inches  deep.  Seven  miles  further  brought  us  toihe  camp 
of  some  four  or  five  whites,  (New  Englanders,  I  believe,)  who 
had  accompanied  Captain  Wyeth  to  the  Columbia  river,  and 
were  independent  trappers.  All  had  their  squaws  with  them, 
and  1  was  really  surprised  at  the  number  of  little  fat,  bufialo- 
fed  boys  that  were  tumbling  about  the  camp,  all  apparently  of 
tlie  same  age,  about  three  or  four  years  old.  They  were  en- 
camped on  a  rich  bottom,  covered  wjih  a  profusion  of  rich 
grass,  and  had  a  large  number  of  fincloohing  horses  and 
mules.  We  rested  with  (hem  a  few  minutes,  and  in  about  twr' 
miles  arrived  at  Chabonard's  camp,  on  an  island  in  the  Platte 
he  heights  above,  we  met  the  first  Spaniard  I  had  seen  in 
lunlry.  Mr.  Chabonard  was  in  the  service  of  Bent  and 
8t.  Vroin'a  company,  and  had  left  their  fort  some  forty  oi 
il\v  milea  above,  in  tbe  apring,  with  bosti  laden  with  ibe  fur> 
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if  ilie  lut  year"!  trade.  He  had  mel  the  same  fortune  as  tha 
voyageurs  on  the  North  fork ;  and,  finding  it  imposBible  ta 
iiroceed,  had  taken  up  his  summer's  residence  on  this  island, 
whioh  he  had  named  St.  Helena.  The  river  hills  appeared  U 
UG  composed  entirely  of  sand,  and  the  Platte  had  lost  tiie 
muddy  character  of  its  waiers,  and  here  was  tolerably  clear, 
l-'roin  tlie  mouth  of  the  South  fork,  1  had  found  it  occaaionallj 
broken  up  by  small  islands ;  and  at  (he  time  of  our  journey, 
wiiich  was  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  waters  were  at  a 
fiivorable  stage,  it  was  not  navigable  for  any  thing  drawing 
six  inches  water.  The  current  was  very  swift — the  bed  of 
the  stream  a  coarse  gravel.  From  the  place  at  whicii  we  had 
encountered  the  Arapahoes,  the  Platte  had  been  tolerably  well 
fringed  with  timher,  and  the  island  here  had  a  line  grove  of 
very  large  cottonwoods,  under  whose  broad  shade  the  tents 
were  pitched.  There  was  a  large  drove  of  horses  in  the  op- 
posite prairie  bottom ;  smoke  was  rising  from  the  scattered  fires, 
and  the  encampment  had  quite  a  patriarchal  air.  Mr.  C.  re- 
ceived us  hoBpilably.  One  of  the  people  was  sent  lo  gallier 
mint,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  concocted  very  good  julep ; 
and  some  boiled  buffalo  tongue,  and  coffee  with  thi-  luxury 
of  sugar,  were  soon  set  before  us.  The  people  in  his  employ 
were  generally  Spaniards,  and  among  them  I  saw  a  youn^ 
S|mniah  woman  from  Taos,  whom  I  found  lo  be  Beckwitli's 
wife. 

lOth. — We  parted  with  our  hospitable  host  after  breakfasl 
tlie  next  morning,  and  reached  St.  Vrain's  fort,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  St.  Helena,  late  in  the  evening.  This  post  is  situ- 
ated on  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte,  immediately  under  the 
mountains,  about  seventeen  miles  east  of  Long's  peak.  It  is 
on  the  right  bank,  on  the  verge  of  the  upland  prairie,  about 
forty  feet  above  the  river,  of  which  the  immediate  valley  is 
about  six  hundred  yards  wide.  The  stream  is  divided  into 
various  branches  by  small  islands,  among  which  it  runs  with 
u  swift  current,  '''he  bed  of  the  river  is  sand  and  gravel,  t!.e 
walor  very  clear,  and  here  may  be  called  a  mountain- si  re  am. 
This  region  appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  limestones  and 
rnarls  which  give  to  (he  Lower  Platte  its  yellow  and  dirty  ooloi 
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The  Black  hilla  lie  between  tlie  Btreain  and  tlie  mjuiitain^ 
fvhose  snowy  peaks  glitter  a  few  miles  beyonil.  At  the  foi: 
we  fbun<J  Mr.  St.  Vrain,  who  received  ua  with  much  kiudnesi 
and  hoapitality.  Maxwell  had  epent  the  last  two  or  three  years 
hetween  this  post  and  the  villag"  of  Taos  j  and  here  he  was  at 
hr  me,  and  among  his  frieiida,  Spaniards  frequently  came 
over  in  search  of  employment ;  and  several  came  in  ehorlly 
after  our  arrival.  They  usually  obtain  about  six  dollars  a 
nioiiln,  generally  paid  to  them  in  goods.  They  are  very  use 
ful  in  a  camp,  in  taking  care  of  horsea  and  mules;  and  I  en 
gaffed  one,  who  proved  to  be  an  active,  laborious  man,  and  won 
of  very  considerable  service  to  me.  The  elevation  of  the 
Platle  here  is  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  neighboring  mountains  did  not  appear  to  enter  far  the  re- 
gion of  perpetual  snow,  which  was  generally  confined  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  peaks.  O^the  southern,  I  remarked  very 
littVe.  Here  it  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  in  the  di« 
tance,  to  descend  but  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summits. 
I  regretted  that  lime  did  not  permit  me  to  visit  them ;  hu 
the  proper  object  of  my  survey  lay  among  the  mountains  far. 
ther  north ;  and  I  looked  forward  to  an  exploration  of  their 
snowy  recesses  with  great  pleasure.  The  piney  region  of  the 
mountains  to  the  south  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  I  was  in- 
formed had  been  on  fire  for  several  months.  Pike's  peak  u 
said  to  be  visible  from  this  place,  about  one  hundred  miles  to 
the  southward  ;  but  the  smoky  stale  of  the  atmosphere  prevent- 
ed my  seeing  it.  The  weather  continued  overcast  during  my 
stay  here,  so  that  1  failed  in  determining  the  latitude,  but  ob- 
tained good  observations  for  the  time  on  the  mornings  of  the 
llth  and  12th.  An  assumed  latitude  of  40="  22'  30"  from  the 
evening  position  of  the  l'2th,  enabled  me  to  obtain  for  a  toler 
ably  correct  longitude,  105°  12'  12". 

12th. — The  kindness  of  Mr.  St.  Vrain  enabled  me  to  obtain 
a  couple  ol  horses  ai  d  three  good  mules;  and,  with  a  further 
our  party  of  the  Spaniard  whom  I  had  hired,  and 
two  others,  who  were  going  to  obtain  service  at  Laramie's  fork, 
wo  resumed  our  journey  at  ten,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
Vb  had  been  ali^        nrncure  nothing  at  the  posi  in  the  wa\ 
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>f  provision.  An  expected  supply  from  Taos  had  not  yet  ir 
rived,  and  a  few  pounds  of  coffee  was  ail  tiiat  could  be  spared 
to  us.  In  addition  to  this  we  had  dried  meat  enough  for  the 
first  day ;  on  the  next,  we  expected  to  find  buffalo.  Fiom  this 
post,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  country,  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Laramie's  fork,  which  was  our  next  point  of  destina- 
lion,  was  nearly  due  north,  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
iwent^-five  miles. 

For  a  short  distance  our  road  lay  down  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  which  resembled  a  garden  in  the  splendor  of  fields  of 
varied  flowers,  which  filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  only 
timber  I  noticed  consisted  of  poplar,  birch,  cottonwood,  and 
willow.  In  something  less  than  three  miles  we  crossed  Thomp- 
son's creek,  one  of  the  afHuents  to  the  lefl  bank  of  the  South 
fork — a  fine  stream  about  sixty-five  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
deep.  Journeying  on,  the  low  dark  line  of  the  Black  hills 
lying  between  us  and  the  mountains  to  the  lefl,  in  about  ten 
miles  from  the  fort,  we  reached  Cache  d  la  Poudre^  where  we 
halted  to  noon.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  mountain-stream, 
about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  flowing  with  a  full  swifl  current 
over  a  rocky  bed.  We  halted  under  the  shade  of  some  cotton, 
woods,  with  which  the  stream  is  wooded  scatteringly.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  it  runs  amid  the  wildest  mountain 
scenery,  and,  breaking  through  the  Black  hills,  falls  into  the 
Platte  about  ten  miles  below  this  place.  In  the  course  of  our 
late  journey,  I  had  managed  to  'become  the  pot^sessor  of  a  very 
untractable  mule — a  perfect  vixen — and  her  I  had  turned  over 
^0  my  Spaniard.  It  occupied  us  about  half  an  hour  to-day  to 
get  the  saddle  upon  her ;  but,  once  on  her  bacl^  Jose  could  not 
be  dismounted,  realizing  the  accounts  given  of  Mexican  horses 
and  horsemanship  >  and  we  continued  our  route  in  the  afler- 
Qoon. 

At  evening,  we  encamped  on  Crow  oreek,  having  traveled 
dbout  twenty-eight  miles.  None  of  the  party  were  well  ac- 
quainted «rith  the  country,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining what  were  the  names  of  the  streams  we  crossed  between 
the  North  and  South  forks  of  the  Platte.  This  I  supposed  to 
9e  Crow  creek.     It  is  what  is  ca/!ed  a  salt  stream,  and  th^ 
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WHtf  r  stands  in  pools,  having  nr.  coDtinuoiu  courae.  A  fiat 
gruinM  aandslone  mode  its  appearance  in  the  banks.  The  ob 
scrvaiioiui  of  the  nighl  placed  us  in  latitude  40°  43',  longitude 
104°  9J'  49".  The  barometer  at  sunset  was  35-231 ;  attachnd 
thermometer  al  68°.  Sky  clear,  except  in  the  east,  wilh  « 
light  wind  from  the  north. 

I3tb. — I'here  being  no  wood  here,  we  used  last  night  tlie 
boit  de  cache,  wEiich  is  very  plentiful.  At  our  camp  this 
morning,  the  barometer  hos  at  25'235  ;  the  attached  thennoh 
eter  60°.  A  few  clouds  were  moving  through  a  deep-blue 
sky,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  west.  After  a  ride  of  twelve 
miles,  in  a  northerly  direction,  over  a  plain  covered  with  innu- 
merable quantities  of  cadi,  we  reached  a  small  creek  in  which 
there  was  water,  and  where  several  herds  of  buffula  were 
scattered  about  among  the  ravines,  which  always  aSbrd  good 
pasturage.  We  seem  now  to  be  passing  along  the  base  of  a 
plateau  of  the  Black  hills,  in  which  the  fonnalion  consists  of 
marls,  some  of  them  white  and  laminated  ;  the  country  lo  the 
left  rising  suddenly,  and  falling  o<f  gradually  and  uniformly  tn 
the  right.  In  five  or  six  miles  of  a  northeasterly  course,  we 
struck  a  high  ridge,  broken  into  conical  peaks,  on  whose  sum- 
mits large  boulders  wore  gathered  in  heaps.  The  magnetic 
direction  of  the  ridge  is  northwest  and  southeasl,  the  glittering 
vt  lite  of  its  precipitous  sides  making  it  visible  for  many  miles 
h  Ihe  south.  It  is  composed  of  a  soft  earthy  limestone  and 
marls,  resembling  that  hereafter  described  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Chimney  rock,  on  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte, 
easily  worked  by  the  winds  and  rains,  and  sometimes  moulded 
into  very  fantastic  shapes,  At  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope 
was  the  bed  of  a  creek,  some  forty  feet  wide,  coming,  hy  fre- 
quent falls,  from  the  bench  above.  It  was  shut  in  by  high, 
perpendicular  banks,  in  which  were  strata  of  white  laminated 
marl.  Its  bed  was  perfectly  dry,  and  the  leading  feature  of 
(he  whole  region  is  one  of  remarkable  aridity,  and  perfec' 
freedom  from  moisture.  In  alxiul  six  miles  we  crossed  the 
bed  of  another  dry  creek;  and,  continuing  our  ride  over  a  high 
level  prairie,  a  little  before  simdown  we  camt  suddenly  upon 
-  beautiful  creek,  which  r-  ihed  us  with  a  filing  of  delightac 
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jurpnae  by  ihe  pleasant  coutra^ji  of  tlie  deep  verdure  of  hi 
banks  with  the  parched  desert  we  had  passed.  We  had  suf- 
fered much  to-day,  both  men  and  liorses,  for  want  of  water ; 
having  met  with  it  but  once  in  our  uninterrupted  march  of 
forty  miles;  and  an  exclusive  meal  diet  creates  much  tliirsl. 

"  Let  bestiat  tknea  mudta  hambre,"  said  the  young  Spaniard, 
inquiringly  :  "  g  h  gente  lambien,"  said  I,  "  amiago,  we'll  cam 
bere."  A  stream  of  good  and  clear  water  ran  winding  abo 
through  the  little  valley,  and  a  herd  of  buffalo  were  quieti 
feeding  a  iillle  distance  below.  It  was  quite  a  hunter's  para- 
dise ;  and  wiiile  some  ran  down  towards  the  band  to  kill  one 
ibr  supper,  others  collected  hois  de  tiacke  for  a  fire,  there  being 
no  wood  ;  and  I  amused  myself  with  hunting  for  plants  among 
iJie  grass. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  occasional  remarks  on  the  geological 
formation,  that  the  constituents  of  the  soil  in  tliese  regions  are 
i^uod,  and  every  day  served  to  strengthen  the  impression  in 
my  mind,  confirmed  by  subsequent  observotion,  that  the  barren 
appearance  of  the  country  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  ex- 
treme dryness  ofthe  climate.  Along  our  route,  the  country  haii 
seemed  to  increase  constantly  in  elevation.  According  lo  the 
ndicalion  of  the  barometer,  we  were  at  our  encampment  5,4411 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  evening  was  very  clear,  vvith  a  fresh  breeze  from  (he 
.AUth,  50°  east.  The  barometer  at  sunset  was  •ii-8(l2,  the 
thermometer  altachcd  showing  68°.  I  supposed  this  to  be  a 
fork  of  Lodge  Pole  creek,  so  far  as  I  could  determine  from  our 
uncertain  means  of  information.  Astronomical  observations 
^ave  for  the  camp  a  longitude  of  104°  39'  37",  and  latitude 
41°  08'  31". 

14th. — The  wind  continued  fresh  from  the  same  quarter  in 
he  mornmg  ;  the  day  being  clear,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cloudw  in  the  horizon.  At  our  camp,  at  six  o'clock,  the  heif;hl 
of  the  barometer  was  24-830,  the  attached  thermometer  61". 
Our  course  this  morning  was  directly  north  by  compass,  the 
variation  being  15°  or  16°  eaarerly.  A  ride  of  four  mile* 
brought  ua  lo  Lodge  Pole  crcuk,  which  we  had  seen  at  thf 
mouth  of  the  South  fork  ;  of'  way  two  dry  streams 
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in  eigbU^SQ  miles  flam  our  encainpment  of  the  pasl  ni^.,  w« 
reached  a  high  bleak  ridge,  composed  entirely  of  the  some 
earthy  limeHtotie  and  marl  previously  described.  1  had  never 
seen  any  thing  which  impressed  so  slrongly  on  my  mind  a 
feeling  of  desolation.  The  valley,  through  which  ran  the 
waters  of  Horse  creek,  lay  in  view  lo  the  north,  but  too  (ar  ic 
have  any  influence  on  the  immediate  view.  On  the  peaJt  of 
the  ridge  wliere  1  was  standing,  some  seven  hundred  feel 
above  the  river,  the  wind  was  high  and  bleak  ;  the  barren  and 
arid  country  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  swept  by  fires,  and  in 
every  direction  the  same  dull  asb-colored  hue,  derived  from 
the  formation,  met  the  eye.  On  the  summits  were  some 
stunted  pines,  many  of  them  dead,  all  wearing  the  same  ashen 
hue  of  desolation.  We  tefl  the  place  with  pleasure ;  and. 
after  we  had  descended  several  hundred  feet,  halted  in  one  of 
the  ravines,  which,  at  the  distance  of  every  mile  or  two,  cut 
the  flanks  of  the  ridge  with  littlt  -ushing  streams,  wearing 
something  of  a  mountain  character.  We  had  already  begun 
to  excliange  the  comparatively  barren  lands  for  those  of  a 
more  fertile  character.  Though  the  sandstone  formed  the 
broken  banks  of  the  creek,  yei  they  were  covered  with  a  thin 
grass;  and  the  fifty  or  aiitty  feel  which  formed  the  bottom  lauil 
of  the  little  stream  were  clothed  with  very  luxuriant  gra-t?, 
among  which  1  remarked  willow  and  cherry,  {ceriuua  vir 
gimarta,)  and  a  quantity  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part. 

The  creek  was  three  or  four  feet  broad,  and  about  six  inches 
deep,  with  a  awifl  current  of  clear  water,  and  tolerably  cool 
We  had  struck  it  too  low  down  to  find  the  cold  water,  which 
we  should  hove  enjoyed  nearer  lo  its  sources.  At  two,  p.  m., 
the  barometer  waa  at  85-050,  and  the  attached  thermometer 
104°.  A  day  of  hot  sunshine  with  clouds,  and  moderate 
breeze  from  the  south.  Ck)niinu,Bg  down  the  stream,  in  abotr 
four  miles  we  reached  its  mouth,  at  one  of  the  main  branohe. 
of  Horse  creek.  Looking  back  upon  the  ridge,  whose  direc 
lior  appeared  to  be  a  liltli.  to  the  nor*.',  of  east,  we  saw  it 
teaiaed  at  frequent  intervals  with  the  dark  lines  of  wooded 
■treama.  afDucTits  of  the  fver  that  flowed  ao  far  u  we  ooul 
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im  along  its  base.  We  croasad,  in  the  space  of  Iwelva  miles 
from  our  aoon  hiLlt,  three  oi  four  Torke  of  Horse  LteeA,  and 
sDcamped  at  suoset  an  the  moal  easteTly. 

The  fork  on  which  we  encamped  ippeared  to  have  followed 
an  easterly  direction  up  to  this  place  ;  but  here  it  makes  a 
very  sudden  bend  to  the  north,  passing  between  two  ranges  of 
precipitous  lulls,  called,  as  1  was  informed,  Goshen's  hole. 
There  is  somewhere  in  or  near  this  locality  a  place  so  called, 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  was  the  place  of  our  encampment. 
Looking  back  upon  the  spot,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to 
the  northward,  the  hills  appear  to  shut  in  the  prairie,  through 
which  runs  the  creek,  with  a  semicircular  sweep,  which  migh 
very  naturally  be  called  a  hole  in  the  hills.  The  geological 
composition  of  the  ridge  Is  the  same  which  constitutes  the  rock 
of  the  Court-house  and  Chimney,  on  the  North  fork,  which  ap- 
peared  to  me  a  continuation  of  this  ridge.  Tlie  winds  and 
rains  work  this  formation  into  a  variety  of  singular  forms.  The 
pass  into  Goshen's  hole  la  about  two  mi'es  wide,  aod  the  htll 
on  the  western  side  imitates,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  u 
massive  Ibrlified  place,  with  a  remarkable  fulness  of  detail 
The  rock  is  marl  and  earthy  limestone,  white,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  vegetation,  and  much  resembles  masonry 
it  a  little  distance ;  and  here  it  sweeps  around  a  level  area 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  the  form  of  s 
half  moon,  terminaling  on  either  extremity  in  enormous  bas- 
tions. Along  the  whole  line  of  the  parapets  appear  domes 
and  slender  minarets,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  giving  it  every 
appearance  of  an  old  fortified  tows.  On  liie  waters  of  White 
river,  where  this  formation  exists  in  great  extent,  it  presents 
appearances  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  solitary  voy- 
ageur,  and  form  u  frequent  theme  of  their  conversation  when 
speaking  of  the  wonders  of  the  country.  Sometimes  it  offers 
Ihe  perfectly  illusive  appearance  of  a  large  city,  with  numer- 
0U3  streets  and  magnificent  buildings,  among  which  the  Cana. 
dians  never  fail  'o  see  their  eaiaret-  -and  sometimes  it  takei 
the  form  of  a  solitary  house,  with  many  large  chambers,  intk 
which  they  drive  their  horses  at  night,  and  sleep  in  these  nat 
(nl  defences  perfectly  secure  from  any  atlao't  of  pnwlinji 
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lavages.  Berore  reaching  our  camp  at  Goshen  h  hole,  in 
crossing  the  immenBe  delritua  at  the  foot  sf  the  Castle  rook,  we 
were  involved  amidst  winding  passages  cut  by  the  waters  ol 
the  hill ;  and  wliere,  with  a  breadth  scarcely  large  enough 
for  the  passage  of  a  horse,  the  walls  rise  thirty  and  forty  feel 
perpendicularly.  This  formation  supplies  the  discoloration  of 
.he  Platte.  At  aunset,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  was 
25-500,  the  attached  thermometer  80^,  and  wind  moderate 
from  S.  38°  E.  Clouds  covered  the  sky  with  the  rise  of  the 
moon,  but  1  succeeded  iti  obtaining  the  usual  astronomical  ob- 
servaiions,  which  placed  us  in  latitude  41°  49'  '3",  and  longi- 
tude 104°  24'  36". 

15th. — At  six  this  morning,  the  barometer  was  at  25"5ir) 
the  thermometer  72°;  the  day  was  fine,  with  some  clouds 
looking  dark  on  the  south,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  same 
quarter.  We  found  that  in  our  journey  across  the  country 
we  had  kept  too  much  to  the  eastward.  This  morning,  ac- 
cordingly, we  traveled  by  compass  some  15  or  20  to  the  west 
of  north,  and  struck  the  Platte  some  thirteen  miles  below  For. 
Laramie.  The  day  was  extremely  hot,  and  among  the  hills 
:he  wind  seemed  lo  have  just  issued  from  an  oven.  Our 
norsea  were  much  distressed,  as  wo  had  traveled  hard  ;  and 
(1  was  with  some  difficulty  that  they  were  alt  brouglit  to  Ine 
Platte,  which  we  reached  at  one  o'clock.  In  riding  in  towards 
'he  river,  we  found  (he  trail  of  our  carts,  which  appeared  lo 
nave  passed  a  day  or  two  since. 

After  having  allowed  our  animals  two  hours  for  food  and 
repose,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
day  came  in  sight  of  Laramiii's  fork.  Issuing  from  the  rivei 
hilla,  we  came  first  in  view  of  Fort  Plaiie,  a  post  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Sybille,  Adama  &  Co.,  situatfd  immediately  in  the 
point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  Laramie  with  the  Platte.  Like 
:iie  post  we  had  visited  on  the  South  fork,  it  was  built  of  earth, 
tnd  still  unfinished,  being  enclosed  with  walls  (or  rather 
louses)  on  three  of  the  aides,  and  open  on  the  fourth  to  the 
hundred  yards  brought  us  in  view  of  the  po» 
merican  Fur  Company,  called  Fort  John,  nr  Laramie, 
large  post  having  more  the  air  of  milita 
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Uniotion  ihan  the  fon  al  llit  mouUi  of  the  river.  It  Is  ou  Jie 
left  bank,  on  a  rising  ground  sonne  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
water;  and  its  lofly  walla,  whitewashed  and  picketed,  with 
the  large  bastiona  at  the  angles,  gave  it  quite  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance in  the  uncertain  tight  of  evening.  A  cluster  of 
Jixlges,  which  the  language  told  us  belonged  to  Sioux  Indians, 
was  pilclied  under  the  walls ;  and,  with  the  fine  background 
of  the  Black  hills  and  the  prominent  peak  of  Laramie  moun- 
tain, strongly  drawn  in  the  clear  light  of  the  western  sky. 
where  the  sun  had  already  set,  the  whole  formed  al  the  niu- 
ment  a  strikingly  beautiful  picture.  From  the  company  al 
St.  Louis  1  had  letters  for  Mr.  Boudeau,  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  post,  by  whom  I  waa  received  with  great  hospi- 
lality  and  an  efficient  kindnes.^,  which  was  invaluable  to  me 
during  my  stay  in  the  country.  I  found  our  people  encamjied 
on  the  bank,  a  short  distance  above  the  fort.  All  were  wen 
and,  in  ilie  enjoyment  of  a  bountiful  supper,  which  colTee  and 
Dread  made  luxurious  to  ua,  we  soon  forgot  the  fatigues  of  the 
■ast  (en  days. 

16lh. — I  found  that,  during  my  absence,  the  situation  of  nf- 
fairs  had  undergone  some  change ;  and  the  usual  quiet  and 
somewhat  monotonous  regularity  of  the  camp  had  given  plat'e 
to  excitement  and  alarm.  The  circumstances  which  occasiuri- 
ed  this  change  will  be  found  narrated  in  the  following  extraci 
from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Preuss,  which  coramencea  with  the 
day  of  our  separation  on  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte  ; 

"  0th. — We  crossed  the  plateau  or  highland  between  the  two 
forks  in  about  six  hours.  I  let  my  horse  go  as  slow  as  he 
liked,  to  indemnify  us  both  for  the  previous  hardship;  and 
about  noon  we  reached  the  North  fork.  There  was  no  sign 
ihat  our  party  had  passed  ;  we  rode,  therefore,  to  some  pine 
trees,  unsaddled  the  horses,  and  stretched  our  limbs  on  the 
grass,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  company.  Afler  remaining 
oere  two  hours,  my  companion  became  impatient,  mounted  his 
horse  again,  and  rode  off  down  the  river  to  see  if  he  could  dis- 
cover  our  people-  I  felt  bo  marode  yet,  that  it  was  a  horrible 
idea  to  me  to  bestride  that  saddle  again ;  so  I  lay  still,  f  knew 
they  ooiild  not  come  any  other  waT.  and  thei  my  oompuLiotb 
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yae  of  the  beit  Disn  of  the  company,  would  oot  abanJoa  nit 
The  BiiTj  went  down — he  did  nol  eome.  Uneasy  1  did  not  fejl 
but  Tery  hungry.  1  had  no  provisions,  but  I  could  make  t 
Rre;  tnd  as  I  espied  two  doves  in  a  tree,  I  tried  to  kill  one. 
But  it  needs  a  belter  marksman  than  myself  to  kill  a  little  bird 
with  a  rifle.  I  made  a  fire,  however,  lighted  my  pipe — this 
true  friend  of  mine  in  every  emergency — lay  down,  and  lei 
my  thoughts  waoder  to  the  far  east.  It  was  not  many  minutes 
after  when  1  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  and  my  faithful  com- 
|ianion  was  by  my  side.  He  had  found  the  party,  who  liad 
been  delayed  by  making  their  cache,  about  seven  miles  below. 
To  the  good  supper  which  he  brought  with  him  I  did  ample 
justice.  He  had  forgotten  sail,  and  I  tried  the  soldier's  aubsii. 
lute  ill  time  of  war,  and  used  gunpowder ;  but  it  answered 
badly — bitter  enough,  but  no  flavor  of  kitchen  salt,  I  slept 
well;  and  was  only  disturbed  by  twj  owls,  which  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fire,  and  took  their  place  in  the  tree  under  which 
we  slept.  Their  music  seemed  as  disagreeable  to  my  compan- 
ion OS  to  myself;  he  lired  his  rifle  twice,  and  then  they  tel 

"  Tth. — At  about  10  o'clock,  the  party  arrived ;  and  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  through  a  country  which  oflered  but  Uttio 
to  interest  the  traveler.  The  soil  was  much  more  sandy  than 
in  the  valley  below  the  confluence  of  the  forks,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  no  longer  presented  the  refreshing  green  which 
had  hitherto  characterized  it.  The  rich  grass  was  now  friund 
only  in  dispersed  spots,  on  low  grounds,  and  on  the  bottom  land 
of  the  streams.  A  long  drought,  joined  lo  extreme  heat,  had 
no  parched  up  the  upper  prairies,  that  they  were  in  many 
places  bald,  or  covered  only  with  a  (hin  growth  of  yellow  and 
poor  gross.  The  nature  of  the  soil  renders  it  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  Between  the  forks, 
and  from  their  juncOon  to  the  Black  hills,  the  formation  con- 
sists of  marl  and  a  soil  earthy  limestone,  with  granitic  sand- 
stone. Such  a  formation  cannot  give  rise  to  a  sterile  soil ; 
and,  on  our  return  in  September,  when  the  country  had  been 
watered  by  frequent  rains,  the  val'ey  of  the  Platte  looked  like 
t  garden ;  to  rich  waa  the  verdure  of  the  graasea,  and  en  lux 
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■riuit  the  bloom  of  abundant  floivera.  The  wild  sage  begins 
to  make  ita  appearance,  and  timber  is  so  scarce  that  we  gea 
eralty  mode  our  fireg  of  iho  bail  de  vaehe.  With  the  exceptiou 
of  now  and  then  an  isolated  tree  or  two,  standing  like  a  light- 
house on  the  river  bank,  there  is  none  to  be  seen. 

"  8th. — Our  road  to-day  was  a  solitary  one.  No  game  made 
its  appearance — not  even  a  buffalo  or  a  Btray  antelope ;  and 
nothing  occurred  to  break  the  monotony  until  about  5  o'clock, 
when  the  caravan  made  a  sudden  halt.  There  was  a  galloping 
in  of  scouts  and  horsemen  from  every  side-— a  hurrying  to  and 
fro  in  noisy  confusion ;  rifles  were  taken  from  their  covers ; 
bullet  poi'.ohes  examined :  in  short,  there  was  the  cry  of  <  In- 
diana,' heard  again,  I  had  become  bo  much  accustomed  to 
these  alarms,  that  they  now  made  but  little  imprcBston  on  me ; 
and  before  I  had  time  to  become  excited,  the  new-comers  were 
ascertained  to  be  whites.  It  was  a  large  party  of  traders  and 
trappers,  conducted  by  Mr.  Bridger,  a  man  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  As  the  eun  was  low,  and  there  was  a 
line  grass  patch  not  far  ahead,  they  turned  back  and  encamped 
for  the  night  with  us.  Mr.  Briiiger  was  invited  to  supper; 
and,  af\er  the  tabh-cloth  was  removed,  we  listened  with  eager 
interest  to  an  account  of  their  adventures.  What  they  Kad 
met,  we  would  be  likely  to  encounter;  the  chances  which  LjjI 
befatten  them,  would  probably  happen  to  ua ;  and  we  looked 
upon  their  life  as  a  picture  of  ottr  own.  He  informed  via  tha' 
ihe  condition  of  the  country  had  become  exceedingly  dangerous. 
The  Sious,  who  had  been  badly  disposed,  had  broken  out  into 
open  hosliliiy,  and  in  the  preceding  autumn  his  party  had  en- 
countered them  in  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  a  number 
of  lives  had  been  tost  on  both  sides.  United  with  the  Che- 
vetme  and  Gros  Ventre  Indians,  they  were  scouring  the  upper 
country  in  war  parties  of  great  force,  and  were  at  this  time  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rtd  Buttet,  a  bmous  landmark,  which 
was  directly  in  our  patn.  They  hod  deolared  war  upon  everj' 
living  thing  that  should  bo  found  westward  cf  that  pointy 
though  tbo  mun  object  was  to  attAok  a  large  ouup  of  whit«i 
and  Snake  Indiana,  who  had  a  rendeavoua  in  the  Sweet  Watot 
raUay,     Availing   hims  If  of  his  intimjM   koowladg*  of  lb* 
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country,  he  had  route  through 

the  Black  hills,  and  avoidf^  L-oining  into  contaol  with  any  of 
the  scattered  parties  "  nn  gentleman  ofTered  his  servicea  to 
accompany  us  aa  for  as  the  head  of  the  Sweet  Water ;  but  lh» 
absence  of  our  leader,  which  was  deeply  regretted  by  us  all, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon  such  arrangements 
In  a  camp  consisting  of  men  whose  lives  had  bean  spent  ir 
[his  country,  I  expected  to  find  every  one  prepared  for  occur 
rences  of  this  nature  j  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found,  oii 
the  contrary,  that  this  news  had  thrown  them  all  into  the  greal- 
est  consternation ;  and,  on  evsry  side,  I  heard  only  one  excla 
niation,  '  11  n'y  aura  pat  de  vie  pnw  nou*.^  All  the  night, 
scattered  groups  were  assembled  around  the  fires,  smoking 
their  pipes,  and  listening  with  the  frreatest  eagerness  to  exag- 
gerated details  of  Indian  hostilities ;  and  in  the  morning  I  found 
the  camp  dispirited,  and  agitated  by  a  variety  of  conflicting 
opinions.  A  majority  of  the  people  were  strongly  disjKised  to 
return ;  but  Clement  Lambei^  with  some  five  or  six  others 
professed  their  determination  to  follow  Mr.  Fremont  to  the  ut- 
termost limit  of  his  journey.  The  others  yielded  to  their  re 
monstrances,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  cowardice,  con 
eluded  to  advance  at  least  as  far  as  Laramie  fork,  eastward  of 
which  they  were  aware  no  danger  was  to  he  apprehended. 
Nutwiihstanding  the  confusion  and  excitement,  we  were  very 
early  on  the  road,  as  the  days  were  extremely  hot,  and  w* 
were  anxious  to  profit  by  the  freshness  of  the  morning.  The 
soil  marly  formation,  over  which  we  were  now  journeying, 
frequently  offers  to  the  traveler  views  of  remarkable  and  pic- 
(uresque  beauty.  To  several  of  these  localilioa,  where  the 
winds  and  the  rain  have  worked  the  bluffs  into  curious  si. apes, 
the  Tt^ageurs  have  given  names  according  to  some  fancied 
resemblance.  One  of  these,  called  the  Court-hotue,  we  passed 
about  six  miles  from  our  encampment  of  last  night,  and  towards 
noon  came  in  sight  of  the  celebrated  Chimnty  rock.  It  looks 
at  this  distance  of  about  thirty  miies,  like  what  it  is  called— 
the  long  chimney  of  a  steam  factory  establishment,  or  a  shot 
Baltimore.  Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  quiel 
f  ihe  day,  and  we  encampnd  on  the  river.  <  ftnr  a  march  a 
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twenty-four  miles.  UufTfilo  liad  become  very  scarce,  and  bul 
nne  cow  had  been  killed,  of  which  the  meat  had  been  cut  into 
ihin  slicea,  and  hung  around  the  carta  to  dry. 

"  lOth. — We  continued  along  the  aame  fine  plainly  beaten 
road,  which  the  smooth  surface  of  the  country  afforded  us,  for 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  from  the  frontier! 
of  Missouri  to  the  Laramie  fork.  In  the  course  of  (he  day  W€ 
mot  some  whites,  who  were  following  along  in  the  train  of  Mr. 
Bridger  ;  and,  after  a  day's  journey  of  twenty-four  miles,  en- 
camped about  sunset  at  the  Chimney  rock..  It  consists  of  marl 
and  earthy  timestoce,  and  the  weather  is  rapidly  diminishing 
its  height,  which  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
river.  Travelers  who  visited  it  some  years  since,  placed  \\i 
height  at  upwards  of  500  feet. 

"lllh. — The  valley  of  the  North  fork  is  of  a  variable 
breadth,  from  one  to  four,  and  sometimes  six  miles.  Fifteen 
miles  from  the  Chimney  rock  we  leachod  one  of  those  plncea 
whore  the  river  strikes  ihe  bluffs,  and  forces  the  road  to  make 
a  considerable  circuit  over  the  uplands  This  presented  nn 
escarpment  on  the  river  of  about  nine  hundred  yards  in  length, 
nnd  is  familiarly  known  as  Scotl's  bluffs.  We  had  made  a 
journey  of  thirty  miles  before  we  again  struck  the  river,  at  a 
place  where  some  scanty  grass  afforded  an  insufficient  pas. 
turage  to  our  animals.  About  twenty  miles  from  the  Chimney 
rock  we  had  found  a  very  beautiful  spring  of  excellent  and 
cold  water;  but  it  was  in  such  a  deep  ravine,  and  so  small, 
that  the  animals  could  not  profit  by  it,  and  we  therefore  halted 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  found  a  resting-place  ten  miles  fur- 
Jier  on.  The  plain  between  Scott's  bluffs  and  Chimney  rock 
was  almost  entirely  covered  witfi  drif^-wood,  consisting  princi. 
oally  of  cedar,  which,  we  were  informed,  had  been  supplied 
from  the  Black  hills,  in  a  flood  five  or  si.T  years  since. 

"  12th. — Nine  miles  from  our  encampment  of  yesterday  we 
crossed  Horse  creek,  a  shallow  stream  of  clear  water,  about 
seventy  yards  wide,  falling  into  the  Platte  on  the  iight  bank. 
It  was  lightly  timbered,  and  great  quantities  of  irifl-wood  were 
piled  up  on  the  bonks,  appearing  to  be  supplied  by  the  creek 
from  ftbovff.    After  a  journey  of  twentv-aix  miles,  wa  enounpnd 
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on  B  rich  boUom,  wliioh  allbrded  fine  grass  lo  our  aiiimiJi  . 
ButTalo  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  we  live  now  ujSon  thi- 
dried  meat,  which  is  ejcceedingly  poor  food.  The  marl  and 
earthy  limestone,  which  constituted  the  formation  for  several 
(lays  past,  had  changed,  during  the  day,  into  a  compact  white 
or  grayish-white  limestone,  aometimes  containing  homstone  ; 
iind  at  the  place  of  our  encampment  Ihia  evening,  some  strata 
in  the  river  hills  cropped  out  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  consisting  of  fine-grained  granitic  sandstone  ;  one  of  the 
strata  closely  resembling  gneiss. 

"  13th. — To-day,  about  four  o'clock,  we  reached  Fori  La- 
riiinie,  where  we  were  cordially  received.  We  pitched  our 
camp  a  little  above  the  fort,  on  the  bank  of  the  Laramie  river, 
in  which  the  pure  and  clear  water  of  the  mountain  sirean: 
looked  refreshingly  cool,  and  made  a  pleasant  contrast  to  thu 
muddy,  yellow  waters  of  the  Platte." 

1  walked  up  to  visit  our  friends  at  the  fort,  wJiich  is  a  quad- 
;  angular  structure,  built  of  clay,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mexi- 
I'.'ns,  who  are  generally  employed  in  building  them.  The 
walls  are  about  fifteen  feel  high,  surmounted  with  a  wooden 
palisade,  and  lorm  a  portion  of  ranges  of  houses,  which  entire- 
ly surround  a  yard  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
square.  Every  apartment  has  its  door  and  window, — all,  of 
course,  opening  on  the  inside.  There  are  two  entrances,  op- 
jiosite  each  other,  and  midway  the  wall,  one  of  which  is  a 
large  and  public  entrance  ;  the  other  smaller  and  more  pri- 
vate— a  sort  of  postern  gate.  Over  the  great  entrance  is  a 
ijquare  tower  with  loopholes,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  work, 
built  of  earth.  At  two  of  the  angles,  and  diagonally  opposite 
each  other,  are  large  square  bastions,  so  arranged  as  (o  sweep 
the  four  faces  of  the  walls. 

Thia  post  belongs  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  and,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Boudeau.  Two  of 
the  company's  clerks,  Messrs.  Galpin  and  Kellogg,  were  with 
him,  and  he  had  in  the  fort  about  sixteen  men.  As  usual, 
these  had  found  wives  among  the  Indian  squaws ;  and,  with 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  chidren,  the  place  had  quite  i 
populous  appearance.     It  is  hardly  bccossary  to  say,  that  Qv 
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sjpcl  of  tlie  eslablLiluiieiil  is  iratle  wiili  the  neighboiing  tribes, 
'ho,  in  the  course  of  ihe  year,  generally  make  two  or  three 
to  the  fort.  In  addition  to  this,  traders,  with  a  small 
outfit,  are  constantly  kept  amongst  them.  The  articles  of 
trade  consist,  on  the  one  aide,  almost  entirely  of  buffalo  robes  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  of  blankets,  calicoes,  guns,  powrler  and  leud, 
with  such  cheap  ornaments  as  glass  beads,  looking-glasses, 
rings,  vermilion  for  painting,  tobacco,  and  principally,  and  in 
spile  of  the  prohibition,  of  spirits,  brought  into  the  country  in 
the  form  of  alcohol,  and  diluted  with  water  before  sold.  While 
mentioning  this  fact,  it  b  but  justice  to  the  American  Fur 
Company  to  state,  that,  throughout  the  country,  I  have  olways 
found  them  strenuously  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  But  in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the 
country  is  supplied  with  alcohol — when  a  keg  of  it  will  pur- 
chase from  an  Indian  every  thing  he  possesses — his  furs,  his 
lodge,  his  horses,  and  even  his  wife  and  children — and  whezi 
any  vagabond  who  has  money  enough  to  purchase  a  mule  can 
go  into  a  village  and  trade  against  them  successfully,  withoni 
withdrawing  entirely  from  the  trade,  it  is  impossibte  for  them 
to  discontinue  its  use.  In  their  opposition  to  this  practice,  Ilie 
company  is  sustained,  not  only  by  their  obligation  to  the  lawa 
of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  but  clearly,  also, 
on  grounds  of  policy  ;  for,  with  heavy  and  expensive  outfits, 
they  contend  at  manifestly  great  disadvantage  against  the  nu- 
merous independent  and  unlicensed  traders,  who  enter  the 
country  from  various  avenues,  from  (he  United  States  and 
from  Mexico,  having  no  other  stock  in  trade  than  some  kegs  ot 
liquor,  which  they  sell  at  the  modest  price  of  thirty -six  dollars 
per  gallon.  The  difference  between  the  regular  trader  and 
the  amreur  des  iou,  (as  the  French  call  the  Ttinerant  or  ped- 
dling traders,}  with  respect  to  the  sate  of  spiiits,  is  here,  as  it 
always  has  been,  fixed  and  permanent,  and  growing  out  of  the 
nature  of  their  trade.  The  regular  trader  looks  ahead,  and 
has  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
regular  pursuit  of  their  business,  and  the  preservation  of  iheii 
trms,  horses,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  their  future  and 
permanent  success  In  hunting :  the  coureur  det  bou  hsK 
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permanenl  interest,  and  gets  what  he  can,  and  for  wha  he  cai^ 
rram  every  Indian  he  meets,  even  at  the  risk  of  disabling  him 
from  doing  any  thing  more  al  hunting. 

The  fort  had  a  very  cool  and  clean  appearance.  The  great 
entrance,  in  which  I  found  the  gentlemen  assembled,  and  which 
ivas  floored,  and  about  tifleen  feet  long,  made  a  pleasant, 
5haded  seat,  through  which  the  breeze  swept  constantly ;  for 
this  country  is  famous  for  high  winds.  In  the  course  of  the 
ton  vera  ation,  I  learned  the  following  particulars,  which  will 
explain  the  condition  of  Ihe  country.  For  several  years  the 
Cheyennea  and  Sioux  had  gradually  become  more  and  more 
hostile  to  the  whites,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1841, 
had  had  a  rather  severe  engagement  with  a  partj  of  sixty  men, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Frapp  of  St.  Louis.  The  Indiana 
lost  eight  or  ten  warriors,  and  the  whites  had  their  leader  and 
("our  men  killed.  This  fight  look  place  on  the  waters  of  Snake 
river;  and  it  was  this  party,  on  their  return  under  Mr.  Bridger, 
which  had  spread  so  much  alarm  among  my  people,  In  thr 
course  of  the  spring,  two  other  small  parties  had  been  out  ol!" 
by  the  Sioux — one  on  their  return  from  the  Crow  nation,  and 
liie  other  among  the  Black  hills.  The  emigrants  to  Oregon 
and  Mr.  Bridger'a  party  met  here,  a  few  days  hefore  our  arri- 
val. Divisions  and  misunderstandings  had  grown  up  among 
them ;  they  were  already  somewhat  disheartened  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  their  long  and  wearisome  journey,  and  the  feet  of  their 
cattle  had  become  so  much  worn  as  to  be  scarcely  able  tc 
travel.  In  this  situation,  they  were  not  likely  to  find  encour- 
agement in  the  hostile  attitude  of  tt  s  Indians,  and  the  new  and 
unexpected  difficulties  which  aprajg  up  hefore  them.  They 
were  told  that  the  country  was  entirely  swept  of  grass,  and  thai 
few  or  no  buffalo  were  to  be  found  on  their  line  of  route ;  and, 
with  their  weakened  animals,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  transport  their  heavy  wagons  over  the  mountains.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  disposed  of  their  wagons  and  cattle 
at  the  forts ;  selling  them  at  the  prices  they  had  paid  in  the 
Stales,  and  taking  in  exchange  cotfce  and  sugar  at  one  doUai 
a  pound,  and  miserable  worn-out  horses,  which  died  hefow 
they  reMched  tlif  mountains.     Mr.  Ooudeau  informed  me  thai 
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he  had  purchased  diirt;,  and  tlie  lower  fort  eight;  head  :>(  (ine 
cattle,  Bome  of  them  of  the  Durham  breed.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
whose  name  and  high  reputation  are  &miliar  to  all  who  inter 
est  ihumselves  in  the  history  of  this  country,  had  reached  La- 
ramie in  company  with  Mr.  Bridger ;  and  the  emigrants  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  his  services  to  guide  them  as  far  aa 
Hie  British  p&t  of  Fort  Hall,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  South  Pass  of  the  mountains.  They  had  started 
for  this  post  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  immediaiely  after  their  de- 
parture, a.  war  party  of  three  hundred  and  lif\y  braves  set  out 
upon  their  trail.  As  their  principal  chief  or  partisan  had  lost 
some  relatioDs  in  the  recent  fight,  and  had  sworn  to  kill  the 
first  whites  on  his  path,  it  was  supposed  that  their  intention 
was  to  attack  the  party,  should  a  favorable  opportunity  oSer; 
or,  if  they  were  foiled  in  their  principal  object  by  the  vigilance 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  content  themselves  with  stealing  horses  an  J 
cittling  off  stragglers.  These  had  been  gone  but  a  few  days 
previous  to  our  arrival. 

The  effect  of  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Frapp  had  hccn 
greatly  to  irritate  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  savages;  and  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  that  event,  the  Gross  Venire  Indians  had 
united  with  the  Oglallahs  and  Cheyennes,  and  taken  the  field 
in  great  force — so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  to  the  amount  of 
eight  hundred  lodges.  Their  object  was  to  make  an  attack  on 
a  camp  of  Snake  and  Crow  Indians,  and  a  body  of  about  one 
hundred  whites,  who  had  made  a  rendezvous  somewhere  in  the 
Green  river  valley,  or  on  the  Sweet  Water.  After  spending 
some  time  in  bufialo  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  mountain,  they  were  to  cross  over  to  the  Green  river 
waters,  and  return  to  Laramie  by  way  of  the  South  Pass  and 
(lie  Sweet  Water  valley.  According  to  the  calculation  of  tb« 
Indians,  Mr.  Boudeau  informed  me  they  were  somewhere  near 
the  head  of  the  Sweet  Water.  I  subsequently  learned  that  the 
party  led  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers 
near  Rock  Independence,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Water ; 
but  his  skill  and  resolution  saved  them  from  surprise;  and, 
■mall  as  tus  force  was,  they  did  not  dentate  \o  attari*.  Vwa 
I'Wi,!/.     }\ti-  '.'i"_v  ,'"s(  'in«  iiftht^ir  parly  hy  vn  wxAvi^vai^ 
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i:ntiDuing  up  the  valley,  iliey  ennie  suddenly  upon  the  larga 
village.  Prom  these  they  met  with  a  doiibtrul  reception.  Long 
residence  and  familiar  aoquainlance  had  given  to  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick  great  penoaal  ioflueuce  among  them,  and  a  portion  or 
them  were  disposed  to  let  him  pass  quietly ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  inclined  to  lioslile  measures ;  and  thr 
chiefs  spent  the  whole  of  one  night,  during  which  itiey  kept  the 
little  party  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  council,  debating  the  quea- 
tion  of  attacking  them  the  next  day  ;  but  the  influence  of  "the 
Broken  Hand,"  as  they  called  Mr.  Fitzpairick,  (one  of  his 
hands  having  been  shattered  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,)  at 
length  prevailed,  and  obtained  for  them  an  unmolested  pass- 
age ;  but  they  sternly  assured  him  ihal  this  path  was  no  longer 
open,  and  that  any  party  of  the  whites  which  should  hereatler 
be  found  upon  it  would  meet  with  certain  destructiou.  From 
all  that  I  iiave  been  able  to  learn,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
emigrants  owe  their  lives  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  country  was  swarming  wit) 
scattered  war  parties  ;  and  when  I  heard,  during  the  day,  thi 
various  contradictory  and  exaggerated  rumors  which  were  in 
cessantly  repeated  to  them,  I  was  not  surprised  that  so  much 
alarm  prevailed  among  ray  men.  Carsan,  one  of  the  best  and 
moat  experienced  mountaineers,  fully  supported  the  opinion 
given  by  Bridger  of  the  dangerous  slate  of  the  country,  and 
openly  expressed  his  conviction  that  we  could  not  escape  with- 
out somp  sharp  encounters  with  the  Indians.  In  addition  to 
this,  ^<:  made  his  will  ;  and  among  the  circumstances  which 
we"  e  constantly  occurring  to  increase  their  alarm,  this  was  the 
most  unfortunate ;  and  I  found  that  a  number  of  my  party  had 
become  so  much  intimidated,  that  they  had  requested  to  be 
discharged  at  this  place.  I  dined  to.day  at  Fort  Plalte,  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  situated  at  the  junction  of  Laramie  river 
with  the  Nebraska.  Here  I  heard  a  confirmation  of  the  state- 
menla  given  above.  The  parly  of  warriors,  which  had  started 
a  few  days  since  on  the  trail  o'  the  emigrants,  was  expected 
hack  in  fourteen  days,  lo  join  the  village  with  which  their  fam- 
jiira  and  ihe  old  men  had  remained.  The  arrival  of  [he  Inttei 
'  19  Jiourly  expected  ;  and  some  Indians  have  just  come  in  wh 
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hkil  lell  them  on  the  Laramie  fork,  uboul  twuuty  iiiil<:s  above 
Mr.  Riaajnetle,  one  of  the  iraden.  .«loiiging  to  Fort  Platte 
urged  the  propriety  of  inking  with  ine  an  interpreter  and  iwt 
or  three  old  men  of  the  village  ;  in  which  case,  he  thoughi 
there  would  be  little  or  no  hazard  in  encountering  any  of  the 
war  panies.  The  principal  danger  was  in  being  atiaoked  be 
fore  they  should  know  who  we  were. 

They  had  u  confused  idea  of  the  numbers  and  power  of  our 
people,  and  dreaded  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  military  force 
of  the  United  States.  This  gentleman,  who  spoke  the  liin- 
guage  fluently,  offered  hb  services  to  accompany  me  eo  far  as 
the  Red  Buttes.  He  was  desirous  to  join  the  large  party  on 
its  return,  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  it  would  suit  his  views,  as 
Veil  as  my  own,  to  go  with  us  to  the  Butiea;  beyond  which 
point  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevail  on  a  Sioux  to  ventun., 
on  account  of  iheir  fear  of  the  Crows.  From  Fort  Laramie  lo 
the  Red  Buttes,  by  the  ordinary  road,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles;  and,  though  only  on  the  threshold  of  danger,  it 
seemed  belter  lo  secure  the  services  of  an  interpreter  for  the 
Qartia4  distance,  than  to  have  none  at  all. 

So  faros  frequent  interruption  from  the  Indians  would  allow, 
we  occupied  ourselves  in  making  some  astronomical  caluula 
dons,  and  bringing  the  general  map  lo  this  stage  of  our  jour 
ney ;  but  the  tent  was  generally  occupied  by  a  succession  of 
our  ceremonious  visiters.  Some  came  for  presents,  and  uther? 
for  information  of  our  object  in  coming  to  the  country  ;  now 
and  then,  one  would  dart  up  to  the  twit  on  horseback,  jerk  off 
his  trappings,  and  stand  silently  at  uie  door,  holding  his  horse 
by  the  halter,  signifying  his  desire  to  trade.  Occasionally  a 
savage  would  stalk  in  with  an  invitation  to  &  feast  of  honor,  a 
Jog  feasl,  and  deliberately  sit  down  and  wait  quietly  until  1 
was  ready  to  accompany  him.  I  went  lo  one  ;  the  women 
tnd  children  were  sitting  outside  the  lodge,  and  we  look  our 
seata  on  buffalo  robes  spread  around,  The  dog  was  in  a  large 
pot  over  the  t^i,  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  Etnd  immediately 
an  our  arrival  was  dished  up  in  large  wooden  bowls,  one  of 
which  was  handed  to  each.  Tiie  flesh  appeared  very  glutittau^v 
iritk  tcneihiog  of  the  Baror  and  appearenoa  otnvu\.Um.    ¥tAv 
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icg  BotneLhing  move  behind  me,  I  looked  round,  and  found  iht. 
1  had  taken  my  scat  among  a  litter  of  fut  young  puppies.  Had 
'  oeen  tuce  in  auch  matters,  the  prejudices  of  civilization  mighl 
nave  interfered  whh  my  tranquillity ;  but,  fortunately,  I  i 
nui  of  delicate  nerves,  and  continued  quietly  to  empty  my 
flatter. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  at  evening,  with  a  moderate  south 
wind,  and  the  thermometer  at  bIx  o'clock  85°.  I  was  dissp- 
jKiinted  in  my  hope  of  obtaining  an  observation  of  an  occultalion, 
which  took  place  about  midnight.  The  moon  brought  with 
htr  heavy  banks  of  clouds,  through  which  she  scarcely  made 
her  appearance  during  ihe  night. 

The  morning  of  the  ISth  was  cloudy  and  calm,  the  thermom- 
eter at  six  o'clock  at  64°.  About  nine,  with  a  moderate  wint" 
from  the  west,  a  storm  of  rain  came  on,  accompanied  by  sharp 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  lasted  about  an  hour.  During 
ihe  day  the  expected  village  arrived,  consisting  principally  of 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  They  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  horses,  and  large  troops  of  dogs.  Their  lodges  wer* 
pitched  near  the  fort,  and  our  camp  was  constantly  crowded 
with  Indians  of  alt  sizes,  from  morning  until  night,  at  which 
time  some  of  the  soldiers  generally  came  to  dr've  them  all  oil 
to  the  village.  My  tent  waa  the  only  place  which  they  re- 
spected. Here  only  came  the  chiefs  and  men  of  distinction, 
and  generally  one  of  them  remained  to  drive  away  ihe  women 
and  children.  The  numerous  strange  instruments,  applied  to 
jtill  stranger  uses,  excited  awe  and  admiration  among  them  ; 
and  those  which  I  used  in  talking  with  the  sun  and  stars  they 
loiike.l  upon  with  especial  reverence,  as  mysterious  things  of 
'great  medicine." 

Of  the  three  barcmeters  which  I  had  brought  with  me 
Jiua  far  successfully,  I  found  that  two  were  out  of  order, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  ihe  19th  in  repairing  them— 
an  {)peraiion  of  no  small  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  the  inoea. 
interruptions  to  which  [  was  subjected.  We  had  the 
ifortune  to  break  here  a  large  thermometer,  graduated  to 
fiflhb  of  a  degree,  which  1  used  to  ascertain  the  tempera- 
of  boiling  water,  and  with  which  1  had  proraiaed  myMlf 
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tome  mtereiting  experiments  in  the  moutitains.  We  had  but 
one  remaining,  on  which  the  graduation  extended  suflitientU' 
high  ;  and  this  was  *oo  Ginall  for  exact  observations.  During 
our  stay  here,  the  m,'n  hud  been  engaged  in  making  numerous 
repairs,  arranging  pack-saddles,  and  otherwise  preparing  tbi 
ihe  chance  of  a  rough  road  and  mountain  travel.  All  thing! 
of  this  nature  being  ready,  I  gathered  them  around  me  in  llie 
evening,  and  told  them  that  "  I  had  determined  to  proceed  the 
nest  day.  They  were  all  well  armed.  I  had  engaged  liit 
a  of  Mr,  Bissooette  as  interpreter,  and  had  taken,  in  the 
es,  every  possible  means  to  ensure  our  safety.  In 
the  rumors  we  had  heard,  I  believed  there  was  much  exagger. 
ation ;  that  they  were  men  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  lile  and 
to  the  country  ;  and  that  these  were  the  dangers  of  every-day 
occurrence,  and  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
service.  They  had  heard  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  before  leaving  St.  Louis,  and  therefore  could  not  make 
it  a  reason  for  breaking  their  engagements.  Still,  1  was  un- 
willing to  take  with  me,  on  a  service  of  some  certain  danger, 
men  on  whom  I  could  not  rely;  and  I  had  understood  ihiit 
(here  were  among  them  some  who  were  disposed  to  cowardice 
and  anxious  to  return  ;  they  had  but  to  come  forward  at  onc(» 
and  state  their  desire,  and  they  would  be  discharged,  with  Ihc 
amount  due  to  them  for  the  lime  they  had  served."  To  their 
honor  be  it  said,  there  was  but  one  among  ihem  who  had  the 
face  to  come  forward  and  avail  himself  of  the  permission.  ! 
asked  him  some  few  questions,  in  order  to  expose  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  men,  end  lei  him  go.  The  day  afler  our  de 
parture,  he  engaged  himself  to  one  of  the  forts,  and  sec  off  with 
a  party  to  the  Upper  Missouri.  I  did  not  think  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  justified  me  in  taking  our  young  compan- 
ions, Messra.  Brant  and  fienton,  along  with  us.  In  case  of 
misfortune,  it  would  have  been  thought,  at  the  least,  ai.  act  of 
great  imprudence  j  and  therefore,  though  rolucantly,  !  deter- 
mined to  leave  them.  Randolph  had  been  the  life  of  the  camp, 
and  the  "petit  garfon"  was  much  regretted  by  the  mi:n,  te 
whom  his  buoyaiF  spirits  had  afforded  great  am'Lfft^ftW.. 
rhey  sll,  .lowpver,  sf^eed  in  the  ptopriWy  oV  VftNwv^Vaa  « 
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Ji«  (bit,  because,  u  they  said,  he  might  cost  ihe  Uvea  of  lomc 
oftbe  men  in  a  fight  with  the  Ir.diaos. 

21et. — A  portion  of  our  baggage,  with  our  field-notes  ana 
observatioHH,  and  several  instruments,  were  left  at  the  fort. 
One  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Galpin,  took  uhargo  of  a  barometer 
which  he  engaged  to  observe  during  my  absence ;  and  I  in 
trusted  to  Randolph,  by  way  of  occupation,  the  regular  wind 
ing  up  of  two  of  my  chronometers,  which  were  among  the  in. 
siruments  tefi.  Our  observations  showed  that  the  chronometoi 
ivhich  I  retained  for  the  continuation  of  our  voyage  had  pre- 
served  ita  rate  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  As  deduced 
from  it,  the  longitude  of  Fort  Laramie  is  7'  01'  21",  and  from 
iunar  distance  T01'i9";  giving  for  the  adopted  longitude 
!04°  47'  43".  Comparing  the  barometrical  observations  made 
during  our  stay  here,  with  those  of  Dr.  G.  Engleman  at  St 
Louis,  we  find  tbr  the  elevation  of  the  fort  above  the  Gulf  o 
Mexico  4,470  feet.  The  winter  climate  here  is  remarkabl] 
mild  for  the  latitude ;  but  rainy  weather  is  frequent,  and  [hi 
place  is  celebrated  for  winds,  of  whioh  the  prevailing  one  is  the 
west.  An  east  wind  in  summer,  and  a  south  wind  in  winter, 
are  said  to  be  always  accompanied  with  rain. 

We  were  ready  to  depart ;  the  tents  were  struck,  the  mules 
geared  up,  and  our  horses  saddled,  and  we  walked  up  to  the 
fort  ta  take  Uie  itirrup  cup  with  our  friends  in  an  excellen" 
hojne-brewed  preparation.  While  thus  pleasantly  engaged, 
se;ited  in  one  of  the  little  cool  chambers,  at  the  door  of  whict 
a  man  had  been  stationed  to  prevent  all  intrusion  from  the  In 
dians,  a  number  of  chiefs,  several  of  them  powerful,  fine-looking 
men,  forced  their  way  into  the  room  in  spile  of  all  opposition. 
Handing  me  the  following  letter,  they  took  their  seats  in  si- 


■•  Fatf  Pum,  Juillet  SI,  1343. 
"  Hk.  FalKONT : — Ijh  cbeb  I'^tsat  BseembltiB  pi^mntflnuiat  me  diwDt 
de  Toufl  avertir  de  ds  poiat  voiu  mettre  en  mate,  avajit  qua  le  psrti  in 
feoDca'geiiB,  qui  est  en  debora,  acneat  de  letour.  De  pins,  ill  me  dinnt  qu'ib 
•ont  trta-certruDS  qu'ila  ferout  feu  b  1b  premitre  reacontre.  lis  doiveat  Atra 
de  ntnur  daus  aepl  t  huil  joura.  Eicusei  ai  je  tous  fnii  CH  obaeiTBtiou, 
mill  {|  me  lemblB  qu'i!  eel  mOii  dsEoir  de  voua  eserlti  du  deader.     Mtrut 
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ia  plui,  Its  clieb  sost  iMforteon  da  ee  billM.  qui  tom  dsrsndenl  da  putb 
t*uil  I>  nloui  dai  ([Uenien. 

"JOSEPH  BISSONETTE, 

"  Far  L,  B.  CHARTRAIS. 
•'  iiet  tumt  di  fuelfuei  chtfi. — Le  Chapeau  da  Loutr«  la  Cu*Sik  m 
I,  !■  Nnn  Noif  li  Quene  de  Bieuf." 

[Truulation.] 

"  FoiT  Pi^TTi,  July  31,  184S. 
~"  Hb.  F%Kuam : — The  chiers  liaving  Eusembled  in  council,  have  just  told 
me  lo  wani  yon  not  to  aet  out  before  the  party  of  youBg  inea  whlcli  ia  now 
nut  aliall  have  returaed.  Furtlif  rmore,  they  tell  me  that  tliey  sie  very  aura 
lliey  will  ftra  upon  you  ai  aoon  ae  they  meet  you.  They  are  expected  back 
D  BBien  or  eiglit  days.  Exouse  ms  for  making  theeo  obaervations,  but  il 
leems  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  dauger.  Moreover,  the  chiefs  who  proliihil 
^OUT  Mtting  out  befort  the  ratom  of  the  warciore  are  (lie  bearers  of  thie  note 
"  1  am  youi  obedient  gerrant, 

►  "JOSEPH  BISSONETFE, 

"  By  L.  B.  CHARTRAIN. 
M  Navut  af  tame  of  thi  chief:— TYia  Otter  Hal,  Iha  Breaker  of  Arrawi, 
the  Slack  Night,  the  BuU'i  TaiL" 

Aflcr  reading  this,  I  mentioned  its  purport  to  my  tHrnipan- 
lons ;  and,  seeing  that  all  were  fully  possessed  of  its  contents, 
one  of  the  Indiana  rose  up,  and,  h&ving  first  shaken  hands  with 
nie,  spoke  as  follows  ; 

"You  have  come  among  us  at  a  bad  time.  Some  of  our 
I>e5ple  have  been  killed,  and  our  young  men,  who  are  gone  to 
the  mountains,  are  eager  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  relations, 
which  has  been  shed  by  the  whites.  Our  young  men  are  bad, 
and,  if  they  meet  you,  they  will  believe  that  you  are  carrying 
gtuds  and  ammunition  to  iheir  enemies,  and  will  fire  upon 
you.  You  have  told  us  that  thia  will  make  war.  We  know 
that  our  great  father  has  many  soldiers  and  big  guns,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  have  our  lives.  We  love  the  whiles,  and  are 
Qesirous  of  peace.  Thinking  of  nil  these  things,  we  have  de- 
termined to  keep  you  here  until  our  warriors  return.  We  are 
'      see  you  among  ua.    Our  father  is  rich,  and  we  e  ~ 

lat  you  wou.d  have  brought  presents  to  u»—  horses, 
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uid  blankets.  But  we  are  glad  (o  see  you.  We  look  upon 
your  coining  as  the  ligftt  whic'l  goes  before  the  son  ;  for  you  . 
will  tell  our  great  father  thai  you  have  seen  us,  and  that  we 
are  naked  and  poor,  and  have  nothing  to  eat ;  and  he  will  aend 
us  all  these  things."  He  was  followed  by  others  to  the  sama 
effect. 

The  observations  of  the  savage  appeared  reasonable  ;  but  J 
was  aware  that  they  had  in  view  only  the  present  object  of  do- 
laining  me,  and  were  unwilling  I  should  go  further  into  the 
country.  In  reply,  I  asked  them,  through  Ihe  interpretulior 
of  Mr.  Boudeau,  to  aeleci  two  or  three  of  their  number  to  ac- 
company us  until  we  should  meet  their  people — they  should 
spread  their  robes  in  my  tent,  and  eat  at  my  table,  and  on  theii 
return  I  would  give  them  presenta  in  reward  of  their  services. 
They  declined,  saying,  that  there  were  no  young  men  left  in 
Ihe  village,  and  that  they  were  loo  old  to  travel  so  manj'  daya 
on  horseback,  and  preferred  now  to  smoke  their  pipes  in  the 
lodge,  and  let  the  warriors  go  on  the  war-path.  Besides,  they 
had  no  power  over  the  young  men,  and  were  afraid  (o  interfere 
wilh  them.     In  my  turn  I  addressed  them, 

"  You  aay  that  you  love  the  whites  ;  why  have  you  killeo 
■k)  many  already  this  spring  T  You  say  that  you  love  the 
tvliitea,  and  are  full  of  many  expressions  of  friendship  to  us  i 
out  you  are  not  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  few  days' 
ride  to  save  our  lives.  We  do  not  believe  what  you  have 
said,  and  will  not  listen  to  you.  Whatever  a  chief  among  ua 
tells  his  soldiers  to  do,  is  done.  We  are  the  soldiers  of  tliie 
great  chief,  your  father.  He  has  told  us  to  come  here  and  see 
this  country,  and  all  the  Indiana,  his  children.  Why  should 
we  not  go  T  Before  we  came,  we  heard  that  you  had- killed 
his  people,  and  ceased  to  be  his  children  ;  but  we  came  among 
you  p*aeeably,  holding  out  our  hands.  Now  we  find  that  the 
stories  we  heard  are  not  lies,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  hia 
friends  and  children.  We  have  thrown  away  our  bodies,  and 
will  not  turn  back.  When  you  told  ua  that  your  young  men 
would  kill  us,  you  did  not  know  that  our  hearts  were  strong 
and  you  did  not  see  the  rifles  which  my  young  men  carry  ii 
their  hands.     We  ars  few,  and  you  ara  many,  and  may  ki' 
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as  M  ;  but  there  will  be  mueli  crying  in  your  lilkgea,  fnt 
many  of  your  young  men  will  slay  behind,  and  forget  to  re- 
turn ivitli  your  warriors  from  the  mountains.  Do  you  thint 
[hat  our  great  ohief  will  let  hia  soldiers  die,  and  forget  to  cover 
llieir  graves  ?  Before  ihe  snows  melt  again,  his  warriors  will 
sweep  away  your  villages  as  the  fire  does  the  prairie  in  the 
BUtumn.  See  .  I  have  pulled  down  my  white  houses,  and  my 
I'^ople  are  ready :  when  the  sun  is  ten  paces  higher,  we  shall 
m  on  the  march.  If  yon  >i»v»  any  thing  to  tell  us,  you  will 
5ay  it  soon." 

I  broke  up  the  oonferencb,  as  I  could  do  nothing  with  these 
people  ;  and,  being  resolved  to  proceed,  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  delay.  Accompanied  by  our  hospitable  friends,  we 
returned  lo  the  camp.  We  had  mounted  our  horses,  and  oui 
parting  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  when  one  of  the  chiefs 
(the  Bull's  Tail)  arrived  to  lell  me  that  they  had  dettrmineo 
-!o  send  a  young  man  with  us ;  and  if  I  would  point  out  the 
place  of  our  evening  camp,  he  should  join  us  there.  "  The 
young  man  is  poor,"*  said  he  ;  "  he  has  no  horse,  and  expects 
you  to  give  him  one,"  I  described  to  him  the  place  where  I 
intended  to  encamp,  and,  shaking  hands,  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  among  the  hills,  and  this  last  habitation  of  whites  shut 

The  road  led  over  an  interesting  plateau  between  the  North 
fork  of  the  Platle  on  the  right,  and  Laramie  river  on  tlic  left. 
At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  fori,  we  entered  the  sandy 
lied  of  a  creek,  a  kind  of  defile,  shaded  by  precipitous  roclis, 
down  which  we  wound  our  way  for  several  hundred  yards,  ip 
a  place  where,  on  the  left  bank,  a  very  large  spring  gushos 
with  considerable  noise  and  force  otit  of  the  limestone  rock 
It  is  called  the  "-Warm  Spring,"  and  furnishes  to  the  hitherto 
dry  bed  of  the  creek  a  considerable  rivulet.  On  the  opposite  side, 
a  little  below  the  spring,  is  a  lofty  limestone  escarpment,  partially 
shaded  by  a  grove  of  targe  trees,  whose  green  foliage,  in  con. 
trast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  rock,  renders  this  a  picturesque 
Locality.  T*)c  rock  is  fossiliferoits,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
letermine  the  character  of  [he  fossils,  belongs  to  the  carbonif. 
!roui  limestone  of  the  Missour'  river,  and  is  pro\ia.\i\^  we-sia* 
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•m  limit  of  that  formation.     Beyond  this  point  I  met  with  m 

fossils  of  any  description. 

I  was  desirous  to  visit  the  Platte  near  the  point  where  ii 
leaves  the  Blaclt  hills,  and  therefore  followed  this  stream,  for 
two  or  three  m.'Iea,  to  its  mou'h,  where  1  encamped  on  a  spol 
which  afforded  good  giaa  aati  prele  (equisetvm)  for  our  ani- 
mals. Our  lenta  having  been  found  too  thin  to  protect  our- 
selves and  the  instruments  from  the  rains,  which  in  this  ele- 
'aled  country  are  attended  with  cold  and  unpleasant  weather, 
I  had  procured  from  the  Indians  at  Laramie  a  lolerahly  large 
lodge,  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height.  Such  a  lodge,  when  properly  pliched,  is,  from  its 
conical  form,  almost  perfectly  secure  against  the  violent  winda 
which  are  frequent  in  this  region,  and,  with  a  fire  in  the  centre, 
is  a  dry  and  warm  shelter  in  bad  weather.  By  raising  the 
lower  part,  so  as  to  permit  the  breeze  to  pass  freely,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  pleasant  summer  residence,  with  the  extraordina- 
ry advantage  of  heing  entirely  free  from  musquitoes,  one  of 
which  I  never  saw  in  an  Indian  lodge.  While  we  were  en- 
gaged very  unsitilfully  in  erecting  this,  the  interpreter,  Mr, 
Qissonette,  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  Indian  and  his  wife. 
She  laughed  at  our  awkwardness,  and  offered  her  assistance, 
a '  which  we  were  frequently  afterwards  obliged  to  avail  our 
selves,  before  the  men  acquired  sufficient  expertness  to  pitch 
it  without  difBcuIty.  From  this  place  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
die  gorge  where  the  Platte  issues  from  the  Black  hills,  changing 
its  cjiaracler  abruptly  from  a  jnountain  stream  into  a  river  of 
the  plains.  Immediately  around  us  the  valley  of  the  stream 
was  tolerably  open  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  where 
lh(.  r'ver  had  cut  its  way  through  the  hills,  was  the  narrow 
oleft,  on  one  side  of  which  a  lofly  precipice  ot  bright  red  rock 
rose  'erdcally  above  the  low  hills  which  lay  between  ua. 

22d. — In  the  morning,  while  breakfast  was  being  prepared, 
I  visited  this  place  with  my  favorite  man,  Basil  Lajeunesse. 
Entering  so  far  as  there  was  footing  for  the  mules,  we  dis- 
mounted, and,  tying  our  animals,  continued  our  way  on  foot. 
Like  the  whole  country,  the  scenery  of  the  river  had  under- 
gone  an  entire  change,  and  was  in  this  place  the  most  beautiiu] 
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(  hiivi  ever  seen.  The  breadth  of  the  siream,  generally  neai 
that  of  ils  valley,  was  from  two  to  three  huodred  feet,  with  a 
■wift  current,  occasionally  broken  by  rapids,  and  the  watet 
perfectly  clear.  On  either  side  rose  the  red  precipices,  and 
sometimes  overhanging,  two  and  four  hundred  feet  in  height, 
crowned  with  green  summils,  on  which  were  scattered  a  few 
pines.  Al  Ihe  foot  of  the  rocks  was  the  usual  detritus,  farmed 
of  nassea  fallen  from  above.  Among  the  pinea  that  grew  here, 
Bt^d  on  the  occasional  banks,  were  the  cherry,  (eerasus  vir- 
pwwna,)  currants,  and  grains  de  bceuf,  {tkepherdia  argentea.) 
Viewed  in  the  sunshine  of  a  pleasant  morning,  the  ttcenery 
was  of  a  most  strthing  and  romantic  beauty,  which  arose  from 
the  picturesque  disposition  of  the  objects,  and  the  vivid  con- 
trast of  colors.  I  thought  with  much  pleasure  of  oui  approach- 
ing descent  in  the  canoe  tiirough  such  interesting  places ;  and, 
in  the  expectation  of  being  able  at  that  time  to  give  to  them  a 
full  exarainalion,  did  not  now  dwell  so  much  as  might  have  been 
desirable  upon  the  geological  formations  along  the  line  of  the 
river,  where  ihey  are  developed  with  great  clearness.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  red  strata  consists  of  very  compact  clay, 
III  which  are  occasionally  seen  imbedded  large  pebbles.  Be- 
low was  a  stratum  of  compact  red  sandstone,  changing  a  little 
above  the  river  into  a  very  hard  siticious  limestone.  There  is 
ii  small  but  handsome  open  prairie  immediately  below  this  place, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  would  be  a  good  locality  for 
a  military  post.  There  are  some  open  groves  of  cottonwood  or: 
the  Platte.  The  small  stream  which  comes  in  at  thi«  place  h 
well  timbered  with  pine,  and  good  building  roct  is  abundant. 

If  it  is  in  contemplation  Id  ke^p  open  the  communication 
with  Oregon  territory,  a  show  of  military  force  in  this  country 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  a  combination  of  advantages  ren. 
jera  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Iiaramie  the  most  suitable  place, 
on  the  lina  of  the  Platte,  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
post.  It  is  connected  with  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  and  the 
Upper  Missouri  by  excellent  roads,  which  ai'ein  f  requent  usu, 
and  would  notinany  wayintorfei'B  with  tlieraiigeof  the  buf- 
falo,on  which  the  neighboring  Iiidiaus  mainly  de;^iv4  lot  wi'^ 
port.    It  would  rejiderany  posts  on  the  lj07jer?\aV\«u\i'aecs»- 
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Hiry ;  the  ordinary  oonununicHlion  between  it  and  the  Miaioun 
being  sufficient  U>  control  Iho  intermediate  tndinns.  It  would 
operate  eSeotualljr  to  prevent  any  such  coalitions  as  are  now 
rormed  among  the  Groa  Ventres,  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  otl)er 
odiana,  and  would  keep  [he  Oregon  road  through  the  valley 
a!' the  Sweet  Water  and  the  South  Pass  of  the  mountains  con- 
stantly open.  It  lies  ai  the  foot  of  a  broken  and  niounlainoua 
region,  along  which,  by  the  establishment  of  small  posts  in  tiic 
neighborhood  of  St.  Vrain'a  fort,  on  the  Soutli  fork  of  the 
Platte,  and  Bent's  fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  a  line  of  communica 
lion  would  be  formed,  by  good  wagon'roads,  with  our  southern 
military  poats,  which  would  entirely  command  the  mountam 
passes,  hold  some  of  the  most  iroublesome  tribes  in  check,  and 
protect  and  facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the  neighboring 
Spanish  settlements.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  on  which  they 
would  be  situated  are  fertile ;  the  country,  which  supports 
immense  herds  of  bufTalo,  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing ; 
and  herds  of  cattle  might  he  maintained  by  the  posts,  or  obtaineu 
from  the  Spanish  country,  which  already  supplies  a  portion  o' 
iheir  provisions  to  the  trading  poats  mentioned  above. 

Juslaswe  wcreteavingtheeanipthismorning,our  Indian  came 
up,  and  stated  his  intention  of  not  proceeding  any  further  vntil 
he  had  seen  the  horse  which  I  intended  to  give  him.  I  feit 
strongly  temoted  to  drive  him  out  of  the  camp ;  but  his  )  res- 
cnce  appeared  to  give  confidence  to  my  men,  and  tne  interpi  jtei 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary.  ]  was  therefore  obliged  1  •  do 
M'liat  he  requested,  and  pointed  out  the  animal,  with  whici  he 
seemed  satisfied,  and  we  continued  our  journey.  I  had  ima- 
gined that  Mr.  Bissonette's  long  residence  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  country ;  and,  according  to  his  advice,  pro- 
-.eeded  directly  forward,  without  attempting  to  gain  the  usual 
■oad.  He  afterwards  informed  me  that  he  had  rarely  ever 
lost  sight  of  the  fort ;  but  the  effect  of  the  mistake  was  to 
mvolve  us  for  a  day  or  two  among  the  hills,  where,  although 
we  lost  no  time,  we  encountered  an  exceedingly  rough  road. 

To  the  south,  along  our  line  of  march  to-day,  the  main  chain 
ef  the  Black  or  Laramie  hills  rises  precipitously.  Time  lid 
aor  permit  me  \o  Tint  them ;  but,  from  comparative  informs 
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^^^^BoD.  tlie  ridge  is  cumposed  of  the  uoarse  sandstone  or  congtom- 

^^^Hmle  hereafter  described.     It  appea/s  to  enter  the  region  of 

^^^^fclouda,  which  are  arrested  in  their  crmrae,  and  lie  in  masaes 

along  the  summits.     An  inverted  cone  of  black  cloud  (cumu- 

us|  resiet  during  all  th^  forenoon  on  the  lofty  peak  of  Lara- 

j^^^mie  mountain,  which  I  estimated  to  be  about  two  thousand 

^^^K&et   above    the    fort,   or  six   thousand   five    hundred    above 

^^Hae    sea.     We    halted   to   noon   on    the    Fmrcke    Amere,   m 

^^^fblled  from   being  timbered  principally  with  the  Hard  amere, 

I  (a  species  of  poplar,)  with  which  the  valley  of  the  little  stream 

IS  tolerably  well  wooded,   and  which,  with  large  expansive 

(ummits,  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 

Tlie  bed  of  the  creek  is  sand  and  gravel,  the  water  dispersed 
over  the  broad  bed  in  several  shallow  streams.  We  found 
here,  on  tiie  right  bank,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  a  fine  spring 
of  very  cold  water.  It  will  be  remarked  that  I  do  not  men- 
lion,  in  this  portion  of  the  journey,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
tand,  springs,  &c. — an  omission  which  will  be  explained  In 
ihe  course  of  the  narrative.  In  my  search  for  plants,  I  was 
well  rewarded  at  this  place. 

With  the  change  in  the  geological  formation  on  leaving  Fort 
Laramie,  tlie  whole  face  of  the  country  has  entirely  altered  its 
Appearance.  Eastward  of  thai  meridian,  the  principal  objects 
which  strike  (he  eye  of  a  traveler  are  the  absence  of  limber, 
and  the  immense  expanse  of  prairie,  covered  with  the  verdure 
of  rich  grasses,  and  highly  adapted  for  pasturage.  Wherever 
they  are  not  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  man,  large  herds  of 
buffalo  give  animation  to  this  country.  Westward  of  Laramie 
river,  the  region  is  sandy,  and  apparently  sterile ;  atd  ihe 
place  of  the  grass  is  usurped  by  the  arlemisia  and  other  odorif- 
erous plants,  to  whose  growth  the  sandy  soil  and  dry  air  of  this 
elevated  region  seem  highly  favtfrable. 

One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  ariemitiat-  They 
grow  everywhere — on  the  hills,  and  over  the  river  bottoms, 
in  tough,  twisted,  wiry  clumps;  and,  wherever  thr  bealen 
track  was  left,  they  renJered  the  progress  of  itw  (atXa  tcM!^ 
tra  slow.     As  the  country  increased  ta  eVe^rtlVA  an  «>u  «& 
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ranoe  tt.  .he  west,  they  increased  in  size;  and  (tie  wtiole  ait 
la  strongly  impregnated  and  saturated  with  the  odor  of  cam 
pbor  and  epirits  af  turpentine  which  belongs  to  this  plant. 
This  climate  has  been  found  very  favorable  to  the  restoralioi; 
of  health,  particularly  in  caaea  of  consumption  ;  and  possibK 
the  respiration  of  air  so  highly  impregnated  with  aromalii. 
plants  may  have  some  influence. 

Our  dried  meat  had  given  out,  and  we  twgan  to  be  in  warn 
of  food  ;  but  one  of  the  hunters  killed  an  antelope  this  even 
ing,  which  alTorded  some  relief,  although  it  did  Dot  go  fai 
among  so  many  hungry  men.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  after 
a  march  of  twenty-seven  miles,  we  reached  our  proposed  en- 
campment on  the  Fer-d-Cheval,  or  Horse-shoe  creek.  Ilem 
we  found  good  grass,  with  a  great  quantity  ofprelt,  which  fur- 
nished good  food  for  our  tired  animals.  This  creek  is  well 
timbered,  principally  with  liard  amere,  and,  with  the  exceptiou 
of  Deer  creek,  which  we  had  not  yet  reached,  is  the  largest  af- 
fluent of  the  right  bank  between  Laramie  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Sweet  Water. 

23d. — The  present  year  had  been  one  of  unparalleled  drought, 
and  throughout  the  country  the  water  had  been  almost  dried 
up.  By  availing  Uiemselves  of  the  annual  rise,  the  traders 
had  invariably  succeeded  in  carrying  their  furs  to  the  Mis- 
souri ;  but  this  season,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  on  both 
forks  of  the  Platte  they  had  entirely  failed.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  springs,  and  many  of  the  streams,  which  made  halt- 
ing places  for  the  toyagevrt,  had  been  dried  up.  Everywhere 
the  soil  looked  parched  and  burnt,  the  scanty  yellow  grass 
crisped  under  B';b  foot,  and  even  the  hardest  plants  were  de- 
utroyed  by  wani  af  moisture.  I  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
this  fact,  because  to  .he  rapid  evaporation  in  such  an  elevatixi 
region,  nearly  five  thousand  feel  above  the  sea,  almost  wholly 
unprotected  by  timber,  should  be  attributed  much  of  the  sterile 
Appearance  of  the  country,  in  the  destruction  of  vegetation,  ano 
hd  numerous  saline  efflorescences  which  covered  the  ground 
rfuch  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  case. 

I  WB8  informed  that  (he  roving  villages  if  Indians  and  trav 
nlara  had  never  met  with  'iifliculty  in  flnding  abundance  o' 
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giaw  Tor  their  horaea  ;  and  now  ii  was  afler  great  search  ihiii 
WH  wore  able  to  find  a  scanty  putcli  of  grass  sufScieiit  to  keep 
them  from  sinking ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  they 
began  to  suffer  very  much.  We  found  none  to-day  at  noon  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  our  noarcii  on  the  Plntte,  came  to  a  grove 
of  Cottonwood,  where  some  Indian  village  had  recently  en- 
camped. Boughs  of  the  cottonwood  yet  green  covered  tlic 
ground,  which  the  Indiana  had  cut  down  to  feed  their  hor^ua 
u[K)ii.  It  is  only  in  the  winter  that  recourse  is  had  to  this  means 
of  Bustuining  them ;  and  their  resort  to  it  at  ihia  time  vios  u 
striking  evidettce  of  the  stale  of  the  country.  We  follo«eri 
their  example,  and  turned  our  horsea  into  a  grove  of  youn^> 
poplars.  This  began  to  present  itself  as  a  very  serious  evil, 
for  on  our  animals  depended  altogether  the  further  proeecutinn 
□four  journey. 

Shortly  afler  we  had  left  this  place,  the  scouts  came  gatliip 
mg  in  with  the  alarm  of  Indiana.  We  turned  in  immedialrly 
towards  the  river,  which  here  had  a  sleep,  high  bank,  wlicrc 
ive  formed  with  the  carts  a  very  close  barricade,  resting  <>m 
r,  within  which  the  aoimals  were  strongly  hobbled  miJ 
.  The  guns  were  discharged  and  reloaded,  and  tiu'ij 
thrown  forward  under  cover  of  the  bank,  in  tbe  direction  hy 
which  the  Indiana  were  expected.  Our  interpreter,  who,  uiih 
the  Indian,  had  gone  to  meet  them,  came  in,  in  about  ten  mUi- 
ules,  accompanied  by  two  Sioux,  They  looked  sulky,  and 
we  could  obtain  from  them  only  some  confused  information. 
We  learnsd  that  Ihey  belonged  to  the  party  which  had  been  on 
the  trail  of  the  emigrants,  whom  ihey  had  overtaken  at  Rocli 
Independence,  on  the  Sweet  Water.  Here  the  party  had  drs. 
igreed,  and  came  nigh  fighting  among  themselves.  One  portinn 
were  desiious  of  attacking  the  whites,  but  the  others  were  oj>- 
posed  to  it ;  and  finally  they  had  broken  up  into  amall  bands,  an'i 
dispersed  over  the  country.  The  greatest  portion  of  them  IibI 
gone  over  into  the  territory  of  the  Crows,  and  intended  to  re- 
turn by  way  of  the  Wind  River  valley,  in  the  hope  of  beinj; 
able  to  fall  upon  some  small  parties  of  Crow  Indians,  Tiie 
icniiiinder  were  returning  down  the  Platte,  in  scattered  far. 
•JM  •'{  ini  and  iw-cniv  :  and  those  whem  we  hid  enoousi(ifRii 
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belonged  to  those  who  had  advocuted  an  attack  on  the  emi 
grants.  Several  of  the  mea  suggested  shooting  ihem  on  the 
spot ;  but  I  promptly  discouDtenaQced  any  such  proceeding. 
They  further  informed  me  that  buffalo  were  very  scarce,  and 
little  01  no  grass  to  be  found.  There  had  been  no  rain,  and 
innumerable  quantities  of  grasshoppers  had  destroyed  ibe 
grass.  The  insects  had  been  so  numerous  since  leaving  Fciri 
Laramie,  that  the  ground  seemed  alive  with  them ;  and  in 
walking,  a  little  moving  cloud  preceded  our  foolsleps.  This 
was  bad  news.  No  grass,  no  buffalo — food  for  neither  horse 
nor  man.  I  gave  them  some  plugs  of  tobacco,  and  they  went 
off,  apparently  well  satisfied  lo  be  clear  of  us ;  for  my  men 
did  not  look  upon  theni  very  lovingly,  and  ihey  glanced  auspi- 
ciously at  our  warlike  preparations,  and  the  little  ring  of  rifles 
which  surrounded  them.  They  were  evidently  in  a  bad  hu- 
mor, and  shot  one  of  their  horses  when  they  had  led  us  u 
short  distance. 

We  continued  our  match,  and  ailei  a  journey  of  abom 
twenty-one  miles,  encamped  on  the  Platte.  During  the  day. 
[  had  occasionally  remarked  among  the  hills  the  psoraha  egcu- 
lefda,  the  bread  root  of  the  Indians.  The  Siou.Y  use  this  roo^ 
very  extensively,  and  1  have  frequently  met  with  it  among 
them,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  dried.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  were  visited  by  six  Indians,  who  told  us  that  a  largr 
party  was  encamped  a  few  miles  above.  Astronomical  obser- 
vations placed  us  in  longitude  104°  59'  59",  and  latitude 
43=  29'  25". 

We  made  the  next  day  twenty-two  miles,  and  encaniiied  on 
iho  right  bank  of  the  Plalte,  where  a  handsome  meadow  allbrd- 
ed  tolerably  good  grass.  There  were  the  remains  of  an  old 
Ibrt  1  ere,  thrown  up  in  some  sudden  emei^cncy,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  was  a  picturesque  bluff  of  ferruginous  sandstone. 
There  was  a  handsome  grove  a  little  above,  and  scattered 
grou[)s  of  treep  bordered  the  river.  Buffalo  made  iheir  ap- 
this  afternoon,  and  the  hunters  came  in,  shortly  aflei 
We  had  encamped,  with  throe  fine  cowa.  The  night  was  fine 
md  observations  gave  for  the  latitude  of  the  camp,  42°  47'  40" 

SRlh. — Wo  made  but  thirteen  miles  this  day,  and  enoampen 
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tboat  nooa  m  a  pteuaal  grove  an  the  riglit  bank.  Lew  scaf. 
Iblds  were  ereoted,  upon  which  the  mnal  was  laid,  cut  up  into 
ihin  strips,  and  ameil  fires  kindled  below.  Our  object  was  to 
pi'ofit  by  the  »ioinity  of  the  buffalo,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provi- 
sions for  ten  or  fifteen  days.  In  the  course  of  th*  afternoon 
(lie  hunters  brought  in  live  or  sis  cows,  and  all  hands  were 
kepi  busily  employed  in  preparing  the  meat,  to  the  drying  of 
which  the  guard  attended  during  the  night.  Our  people  htui 
recovered  their  gay ely,  and  the  busy  figures  around  the  bla. 
ziiig  fires  gave  a  picturesque  air  to  the  camp.  A  very  serious 
accident  occurred  this  morning,  in  the  breaking  of  one  of  the 
barometers,  These  had  been  the  object  of  my  constant  solici- 
cude,  and,  as  I  had  intended  them  principally  for  mountain 
service,  I  hod  used  ihem  as  seldom  as  possible,  taking  them 
always  down  at  night,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  storms,  in  or- 
der to  lessen  the  chances  of  being  broken.  I  was  reduced  tt 
one,  a  standard  barometer  of  Troughton's  construction.  Tiiia 
t  determined  to  preserve,  if  possible.  The  latitude  is  42°  SI' 
35''',  and  by  a  mean  of  the  results  from  chronometer  utuI 
lunar  distances,  the  adopted  longitude  of  this  camp  is  105^ 
50  45". 

26th. — Early  this  morning  we  were  again  in  motion  ^^'e 
had  a  stock  of  provisions  for  fifteen  days  carefully  stored  awny 
in  the  carts,  and  this  I  resolved  should  only  be  encroaclitd 
upon  when  our  rifles  should  fail  to  procure  us  present  support. 
I  determinr>d  to  reach  the  mountaios,  if  it  were  in  any  way 
powible.  In  the  mean  time,  buffalo  were  plenty.  In  six 
mdea  from  our  encampment  (which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we 
shall  call  Dried  Meat  camp)  we  crossed  a  handsome  slream, 
called  La  Fourche  BtAtce.  It  is  well  timbered,  and,  among 
the  flowers  in  bloom  on  its  banks,  1  remarked  several  agten. 

Five  miles  further,  we  made  our  noon  hall  on  the  banks  of 
the  P'atte,  in  the  shade  of  some  cotlcnwooda.  There  were 
here,  as  generally  now  along  the  river,  thickets  of  kippophit, 
ihe  grain*  de  ifieti^of  the  country.  They  were  of  two  kinds — 
one  bearing  a  red  berry,  (the  thepherdia  argeti^a  of  Nuttall ;) 
the  other  a  yellow  berry,  of  which  the  Tartars  are  Mid  ta 
make  a  kind  of  rob. 
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By  a  meridian  obBervation,  the  latitude  of  the  place  was  43^ 
'M'  09".  It  was  my  daily  practice  to  take  observations  of  tl.f- 
bud's  meridian  altitude ;  and  why  they  are  not  given,  will  ap 
pear  in  the  sequel.  Eight  miles  Airther  we  reached  the  tnouih 
of  Deer  creek,  where  we  encamped.  Here  was  amnuancc 
of  rich  grass,  and  our  animals  were  compensated  foi  past  pri. 
rations.  This  stream  was  at  this  time  twemy  feel  broad,  and 
well  timbered  with  cottonwood  of  an  uncommon  size.  It  is 
the  largest  tributary  of  the  Platte,  between  the  mouth  of  lEie 
Sweet  Water  and  the  Laramie.  Our  astronomical  observations 
gave  for  the  mouth  of  the  stream  a  longitude  of  108°  08'  24", 
and  latitude  42°  52'  24". 

27th. — Nothing  worthy  of  mention  occurred  on  this  day ; 
traveled  later  than  usual,  having  spent  some  time  searching  foj 
grass,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river  belbre  we  could  find 
a  sufHcient  quantity  for  our  animals.  Towards  dusk  we  en- 
camped among  some  artemisia  bushes,  two  and  three  feet  in 
height,  where  some  scattered  patches  of  short  tough  grass  iif- 
forded  a  scanty  supply.  In  crossing,  we  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve tlial  the  river  was  frequently  too  deep  to  be  forded, 
ihough  we  always  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  where  the  wa- 
fer did  lol  enter  the  carts.  The  stream  continued  very  clear, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  feet  breadth  of  water,  and  the  sandy 
bed  and  banks  were  frequently  covered  with  large  round  peb- 
bles. We  had  traveled  this  day  twenty-seven  miles.  The 
main  chain  of  the  Black  hills  was  here  only  about  seven  miles 
lo  the  south,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  rising  abruptly  to 
the  height  of  eight  and  twelve  hundred  feet.  Patches  of  green 
gross  in  the  ravines  on  the  steep  sides  marked  the  presence  of 
springs,  and  the  summits  were  clad  with  pines. 

89lh. — In  two  miles  from  our  encampment,  we  reached  the 
place  where  the  regular  road  crosses  the  Platte.  There  was 
two  hundred  feet  breadth  of  water  at  this  time  in  ihe  bed, 
which  has  a  variable  width  of  eight  to  fifieen  hundred  feet 
The  channels  were  generally  three  feet  deep,  and  there  wera 
large  angular  rocks  on  the  bottom,  which  mede  (he  ford  in 
■oine  places  a  tittle  difficult.  Even  nT  its  low  stages,  tnis  river 
wnnot  be  cros'ifd   nt  rnndnm,  nr''  'hi?  ha^  always  (men  ii»e'' 
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ac  the  best  ford.  The  low  st^e  of  Gie  water  the  present  jear 
lod  nuda  It  fordable  in  almoat  any  part  of  its  course,  where 
laoesB  oouid  be  bod  to  its  bed. 

For  the  eatiafiiction  of  travelers,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  road  from  Laramie  tu  this 
iioiat.  The  nature  of  the  soil  maybe  inferred  from  itsgeii- 
liigical  formation.  The  limestone  at  the  eastern  limit  of  thi? 
^uclioD  is  succeeded  by  limeistotie  without  fossils^  a  great  va- 
riety of  sandatone,  consisting  principally  of  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerates.  The  red  stkndstune  is  srgillacenus,  with 
ipact  while  gypsum  or  alabaster,  very  beauti&l.  The 
sandstones  are  gray,  yellow,  and  ferruginous,  sometimes 
very  coarse.  The  apparent  aterility  of  the  country  raiwt 
therefore  be  sought  for  in  other  causes  than  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  The  face  of  the  country  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
hilly.  It  is  a  succesaon  of  long  ridgea.  made  by  the  nu 
meroua  streams  which  oome  down  from  the  neighboring  moun  , 
tain  range.  The  ridges  have  an  undulating  surface,  wiUi 
some  such  appearance  aathe  ocean  presents  hi  an  ordinary  breeze. 

The  road  which  is  now  generally  followed  through  this  ru 
gion  is  therefore  a  very  good  one,  without  any  difScult  iv^ceiUs 
lo  overcome.  The  principal  obstractlona  are  near  the  river, 
where  the  transient  waters  of  heavy  rains  have  made  deep  ra- 
vines with  steep  banks,  which  render  frequent  circuits  neces- 
sary. It  will  be  remembered  that  wagons  pass  this  road  only 
once  or  twice  a  year,  which  is  by  no  means  sufEnent  to  break 
down  the  stubborn  roots  of  the  innumerable  artemisia  bushes, 
A  partial  absence  of  these  is  oHeu  the  only  indication  of  the 
track ;  and  the  roughness  produced  by  their  roots  in  mnn^ 
places  gives  the  road  the  character  of  one  newly  opened  in  n 
wooded  country.  This  is  usually  considered  the  worst  part  of 
the  Kud  east  of  the  mouctuna ;  and,  as  it  passes  through  an 
open  prwrie  region,  may  be  much  improved,  so  as  lo  avoid  th# 
greater  part  of  the  inequalities  it  now  presents. 

From   the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  the  Qreen  Biver  valley, 

WMt  of  the  mountains,  there  is  na  such  thing  as  a  mountUD  I  osd 

line  of  CO  1 11  muni  cation 
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We  continued  our  way,  and  four  miles  beyond  the  ford  In- 
dians were  discovered  again  ;  and  I  halted  while  a  party  were 
sent  forward  to  ascertain  who  they  were.  In  a  short  time  they 
returned,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Indians  of  the  Oglallah 
band  of  Sioux.  From  them  we  received  some  interesting  in- 
formation. They  had  formed  part  of  the  great  village,  which 
they  informed  us  had  broken  up,  and  was  on  its  way  home. 
The  greater  part  of  the  village,  including  the  Arapahoes, 
Cheyennes,  and  Oglallahs,  had  crossed  the  Platte  eight  or  ten 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  "Water,  and  were  now  be- 
hind the  mountains  to  the  south  of  us,  intending  to  regain  the 
Platte  by  way  of  Deer  creek.  They  had  taken  this  unusual 
route  in  search  of  grass  and  game.  They  gave  us  a  very 
discouraging  picture  of  the  country.  The  great  drought,  and 
the  plague  of  grasshoppers,  had  swept  it  so  that  scarce  a  blade 
of  grass  was  to  be  seen,  and,  there  was  not  a  buffalo  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  region.  Their  people,  they  further  said, 
had  been  nearly  starved  to  death,  and  we  would  find  their  road 
marked  by  lodges,  which  they  had  thrown  away  in  order  to 
move  more  rapidly,  and  by  the  carcasses  of  the  horses  which 
they  had  eaten,  or  which  had  perished  by  starvation.  Such  was 
the  prospect  before  us. 

When  he  had  finished  the  interpretation  of  these  things,  Mr. 
Bissonette  immediately  rode  up  to  me,  and  urgently  advised 
that  I  should  entirely  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  my 
exploration."  **  Le  meilleure  avis  que  je  pourrais  voits  donner 
c'est  de  virer  de  suite.''''  '*The  best  advice  I  can  give  you,  is 
to  turn  back  at  once."  It  was  his  own  intention  to  return,  as 
we  had  now  reached  the  point  to  which  he  had  engaged  to  at- 
tend me.  In  reply,  I  called  up  my  men,  and  communicated 
to  them  fully  the  information  I  had  just  received.  I  then  ex- 
pressed to  them  my  full  determination  to  proceed  to  the  end 
of  the  enterprise  on  which  I  had  been  sent ;  but  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  gave  me  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  it 
might  be  attended  with  an  unfortunate  result  to  some  of  us,  I 
would  leave  it  optional  with  them  to  continue  with  me  or  to 
return. 

Among  them  were  some  five  or  six  who  I  knew  would  re- 
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main.  We  had  still  ten  days'  provisions ;  and  should  no  game 
be  found,  when  this  stock  was  expended,  we  had  our  horses 
and  mules,  which  we  could  eat  when  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence tailed.  But  not  a  man  flinched  from  the  undertaking. 
**  We'll  eat  the  mules,"  said  Basil  Lajeunesse ;  and  thereupon 
we  shook  hands  with  our  interpreter  and  his  Indians,  and 
parted.  With  them  I  sent  back  one  of  my  men,  Dumes,  whom 
the  effects  of  an  old  wound  in  the  leg  rendered  incapable  of 
continuing  the  journey  on  foot,  and  his  horse  seemed  on  the 
point  of  giving  out.  Having  resolved  to  disencumber  ourselves 
immediately  of  every  thing  not  absolutely  necessary  to  our  fu- 
ture operations,  I  turned  directly  in  towards  the  river,  and 
encamped  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  above  the  place  where  our 
council  had  been  held,  and  where  a  thick  grove  of  willows  offered 
a  suitable  spot  for  the  object  I  had  in  view. 

The  carts  having  been  discharged,  the  covers  and  wheels 
were  taken  off,  and,  with  the  frames,  carried  into  some  low  places, 
among  the  willows,  and  concealed  in  the  dense  foliage  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  glittering  of  the  iron-work  might  not  attract 
the  observation  of  some  straggling  Indian.  In  the  sand,  which 
had  been  blown  up  into  waves  among  the  willows,  a  large  hole 
was  then  dug,  ten  feet  square  and  six  feet  deep.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  our  effects  had  been  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  and 
whatever  was  designed  to  be  carried  along  with  us  separated 
and  laid  aside,  and  the  remaining  part  carried  to  the  hole  and 
carefully  covered  up.  As  much  as  possible,  all  traces  of  our 
proceedings  were  obliterated,  and  it  wanted  but  a  rain  to  ren- 
der our  cache  safe  beyond  discovery.  All  the  men  were  now 
set  at  work  to  arrange  the  pack-saddles  and  make  up  the 
packs. 

The  day  was  very  warm  and  calm,  and  the  sky  entirely 
clear,  except  where,  as  usual  along  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tainous ridge  opposite,  the  clouds  had  congregated  in  masses. 
Our  lodge  had  been  planted,  and  on  account  of  the  heat,  the 
ground-pins  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  lower  part  slightly 
raised.  Near  to  it  was  standing  the  barometer,  which  swung 
in  a  tripod  frame  ;  and  within  the  lodge,  where  a  small  fire 
had   been   built,   Mr.  Preuss   was   occupied  in  observing   the 
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temperature  of  boiling  water.  At  Qua  instant,  >nd  wiiliom 
Buy  varning  until  it  was  within  Rfty  yards,  a  violent  guat  ol 
wind  ditahed  down  the  lodge,  biuying  under  it  Mr.  Preusa  and 
about  a  dozen  men,  who  had  attem[)ted  to  keep  it  &om  being 
carried  away.  I  succeeded  in  saving  the  baromel«r,  whii;b 
tlio  lodge  was  carrying  off  with  jtseK,  but  the  thermoDketer 
was  broken.  We  had  no  othera  of  a  high  graduation,  none  of 
thiise  which  remained  going  higher  than  135°  Fahrenheit. 
Our  astronomical  observations  gave  to  this  place,  which  we  named 
Cache  camp,  a  longitude  of  106"  38'  26",  latitude  42°  50'  53' . 

29th. — All  our  arrangements  having  been  completed,  we  left 
thC'  encampment  at  7  o'clock  this  morning,  hi  this  vicinity  the 
ordinary  road  leaves  the  Platte,  and  crosses  over  to  the  Swtet 
Water  river,  which  it  strikes  near  liock  Independence.  Instead 
of  following  this  road,  I  had  determined  to  keep  the  immediate 
v.olley  of  the  Platte  so  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Wal«r,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  better  grass.  To  this  I  was  fiirther 
prompted  by  the  nature  of  my  instructions.  To  Mr.  Carsmi 
was  assigned  the  office  of  guide,  as  we  had  now  reached  a  pa- 1 
of  the  country  with  which,  or  a  great  part  of  which,  long  re^i 
di-rioe  had  made  him  familiar.  In  a  few  miles  we  reached  tin 
Red  Buttes,  a  famous  landmark  in  this  country,  whose  geolu^i 
cal  composition  is  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  calcareuu:^ 
smidstona  and  pudding-stone. 

The  river  here  cuts  its  way  through  a  ridge;  on  the  easterr; 
side  of  it  are  the  lofty  escarpments  of  red  argillaceous  sand 
stone,  which  are  called  the  Red  Buttcs.  In  this  passage  the 
Biream  b  not  much  compressed  ur  pent  up,  there  being  a  bank 
of  oonBiderable  though  variable  breadth  on  either  side.  Im- 
nediately  on  entering,  we  discovered  a  band  of  buflalo.  The 
lunters  failed  to  kill  any  of  ihem ;  the  leading  hunter  being 
tiirown  into  a  ravine,  which  occasioned  some  delay,  and  ir  tlie 
iiii:nii  time  the  herd  clambered  up  the  steep  lace  of  the  ndge. 
It  is  sometimes  woudertiil  to  see  these  apparently  clumsy  ani 
maid  nuKe  their  way  up  and  down  the  most  broken  precipices. 
We  halted  to  nocn  before  we  hod  cleared  this  passage  at  a 
»[»il  twelve  miles  distant  frotn  Cacia  camp,  where  wo   fixutd 
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Ml  nbLndance  of  grains.  Sa  tar,  l!ie  account  of  [h.  Indiam 
was  found  to  be  false.  On  the  banks  were  willow  and  chnrry 
ifeiw.  The  cherries  were  not  yet  ripe,  but  in  the  thicketE 
were  numerous  fresh  tracks  of  the  grizzly  bear,  which  arp 
^■ery  fond  of  this  fruit.  The  soil  Iiere  is  red,  tlie  oomposilioii 
!«-itig  derived  from  l^c  red  sandslonc  About  seven  nrilcs 
liroiight  us  through  the  ridge,  in  whieh  the  course  of  the  rivrr 
is  north  and  south.  Here  the  valley  opens  oui  broadly,  anJ 
liigh  walls  of  the  red  formation  present  ihemselves  among  llie 
hills  to  the  east.  We  crossed  here  a  (irelty  liltla  predt,  an 
iiffluent  of  the  right  bunk.  It  is  well  timbered  with  collou- 
wood  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  absinthe  has  lost  its  shrub-like 
ch.iracter,  and  becomes  small  trees  six  and  eight  feet  in  height, 
atiil  sometimes  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Two  or  three  miles 
above  this  creek  we  made  our  encampment,  haying  traveled 
to-day  twenty-fJTe  miles.  Our  animals  fared  well  here,  as 
thire  is  an  abundance  of  grass.  The  river  bed  is  made  up 
fi{  pebl)les,  and  in  the  bank,  at  the  level  of  the  water,  is  a 
I'lingloinerate  of  eoiirse  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  ostrich  eggs, 
mid  which  I  remarked  in  the  banks  of  the  Laramie  fork.  It 
in  overlaid  by  a  soil  of  mixed  clay  and  sjuid,  six  feet  thick. 
fly  astronomical  observations,  our  posiliou  is  in  longitude  106^ 
54   32",  and  latitude  42°  38'. 

30th. — Ailer  traveling  about  twelve  miles  this  morning,  we 
reiched  a  place  where  the  Indian  village  had  crossed  the  rivi'i-. 
Here  were  the  poles  of  discarded  lodges  and  skeletons  of 
horees  lying  about.  Mr.  Carson,  who  had  never  been  higher 
up  than  this  point  on  the  river,  which  has  (he  character  of  bo. 
lug  exceedingly  rugged,  and  walled  in  by  precipices  abuve, 
lltought  it  advisable  lo  oncamp  iirar  lliis  plncf*,  wliero  we  «i  iv 
'«rtain  of  obtaining  grass,  and  tCMnorrow  m^e  our  crossing 
among  the  rugged  hills  to  the  Sweet  Water  river.  According- 
ly we  turned  back  and  descended  the  river  to  an  island  near 
by,  which  was  about  twenty  acres  in  size,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  The  formation  here  I  found  highly 
interesting.  Immediately  at  this  island  the  river  is  again  shu! 
up   'D  the  rugged  hills,  which  come  down  lo  it  from  the 

ige  in  K  mooesaon  of  spurs  three  or  four  hundred  fr>H  hi|^l 
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and  alternated  with  green  IcvgI  pramllonx  or  meadows,  bordered 
the  river  banks  with  ihickcts  of  willow,  and  having  many 
planls  to  interest  the  traveler.  The  island  lies  between  two 
of  these  ridges,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  apart,  of  which 
ihat  on  the  right  bank  is  composed  entirely  of  red  argillaceous 
saiidalone,  with  tfiin  layers  of  fibrous  gypsum.  On  the  left 
bank,  the  ridge  is  composed  entirely  of  silicious  pudding-stojie. 
tlie  pebbles  in  the  numerous  strata  increasing  in  size  from  th<' 
top  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are  as  large  as  a  man's  head. 
So  far  as  1  was  able  to  determine,  these  strata  incline  to  the 
northeast,  with  a  dip  of  about  15°.  This'pudding-etone,  oi 
conglomerate  formation,  I  was  enabled  to  trace  through  an  ex- 
lended  range  of  country,  from  a  few  miles  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Fori  Laramie  to  where  I  found  it  superposed  on  the  granite 
of  (he  Rooky  mountains,  in  longilude  109°  00',  From  its  ap- 
pearance, the  main  chainof  the  Laramie  mountain  is  compose! 
of  this  rock ;  and  in  a  number  of  places  I  found  isolated  hills 
which  served  lo  mark  a  former  level  which  had  been  probably 
swept  away. 

These  conglomerates  are  very  friable,  and  easily  decom- 
posed ;  and  I  am  inclined  lo  think  this  formation  is  the  source 
from  which  was  derived  the  great  depoaile  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  forms  the  surface  rock  of  the  prairie  countrv  west  of 
ihe  Mississippi. 

Crossing  the  ridge  of  red  sandstone,  and  traversing  the  little 
orairie  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  it,  we  made  in  the  after- 
noon an  excursion  lo  a  place  which  we  called  the  Hot  Spring 
Gate.  This  place  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  gate,  by 
which  the  Platte  passes  through  a  ridge  composed  of  a  white 
and  calcareous  sandstone.  The  length  of  the  passage  is  about 
four  hundred  yards,  with  a  smooth  green  prairie  on  either 
side.  Through  this  place,  the  sireitm  flows  with  a  quiet  cur. 
rent,  unbroken  by  any  rapid,  and  is  about  seventy  yards  wide 
between  the  walls,  which  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water. 
To  that  on  the  right  bank,  which  is  the  lower,  the  barometer 
^ave  a  height  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  This  place 
will  be  more  particularly  deaoribed  hereafter,  aa  we  pasanj 
through  it  on  our  retuni 
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We  Baw  here  numerouH  herds  of  mountain  sheep,  nna  (rr.. 
fuently  heard  the  volley  of  rattling  utones  which  accompanied 
their  rapid  descent  down  the  sleep  hills.  This  was  the  lirst 
place  at  which  we  had  killed  any  of  these  animals ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  circumslaace,  and  of  the  abundance  of 
these  sheep  or  goats,  (for  they  are  called  by  each  name,)  we 
gave  our  encampment  the  name  of  Gloat  Island.  Their  flesh 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  hunters,  and  has  very  much  lli<- 
flavor  of  Alleghany  mountain  sheep.  I  have  frequently  socii 
the  homs  of  this  animal  three  feet  long  tmd  seventeen  inclic? 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  weighing  eleven  pounds.  l!iil 
two  or  three  of  these  were  killed  by  our  party  at  this  place, 
and  of  these  the  horns  were  small.  The  use  of  these  horns 
seems  to  be  to  protect  the  animal's  head  in  pitching  down  jii'o> 
oipices  to  avoid  pursuing  wolves — thoJr  only  safely  being  in 
places  where  they  cannot  be  followed.  The  bones  are  very 
strong  and  .=iolid,  the  marrow  occupying  hut  a  very  small  pcjr- 
tion  of  the  bone  in  the  leg,  about  the  thickness  of  a  rye  straw. 
The  hair  is  short,  resembling  the  winter  color  of  our  commoi) 
deer,  which  it  nearly  approaches  in  size  and  appearance.  Ex. 
cept  in  the  horna,  it  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  goal, 
The  longitude  of  this  place,  resulting  from  chronometer  au't 
lunar  distances,  and  an  oocultation  of  Arietia,  is  107°  13'  29", 
and  the  latitude  43°  33'  27".  One  of  our  horses,  which  Nad 
given  out,  we  left  to  receive  strength  on  the  island,  IntemJing 
to  take  her,  perhaps,  on  our  return. 

31st. — This  morning  we  left'  the  course  of  the  Platlc,  to 
cross  over  to  the  Sweet  Water.  Our  way,  for  a  few  miles, 
lay  up  the  sandy  bed  of  a  dry  creek,  in  which  I  found  several 
interesting  plants.  Leaving  this,  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  of  which  the  peaks  are  here  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  Platte,  bare  and  rocky.  A  long  and  gradual 
slope  led  from  these  hills  to  the  Sweet  Water,  which  we  reached 
in  fifteen  miles  from  Goat  Island.  I  niadF-  ..n  eariy  encamp- 
ment here,  in  order  to  give  the  hunters  an  opportunity  to  procure 
■  supply  fnn  several  bands  of  buftalo,  which  made  their  ap. 
pearanci  in  the  valley  near  by.     The  stream  is  about  lixtr 
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feet  wide,  and  at  this  lime  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  nee,,.  wi:i 
«  veiy  moderate  cumnb 

The  adjoining  prairies  are  sandy,  but  the  iminediaie  rivi-i 
bottom  is  B  good  soil,  which  aiTorded  an  abundance  nf  suTi 
Kfpen  grass  to  our  horses,  and  where  I  found  a  variety  ol'  in- 
lereslirg  plants,  which  made  their  appearance  for  the  firs' 
I  lime.  A  rain  to-night  made  tt  unpleasantly  cold ;  and  thrTi' 
[  was  DO  tree  here,  to  enable  lis  to  pitch  our  single  lent,  i)i!' 
^les  of  which  had  been  left  at  our  Cache  iramjs.  We  hud, 
therefore,  no  shelter  escept  what  was  to  ba  found  under  covet 
of  the  ahginihe  bushes,  which  grew  in  many  thick  patches,  onn 
ur  two  and  sometiinea  three  feet  high. 


AUGUST. 

«.— The  hunters  went  ahead  this  morning,  as  buffalo  ap- 
peared tolerably  abundant,  and  I  was  deairous  to  secure  a 
!mall  stock  of  provisions ;  and  we  moved  about  seven  milet 
lip  the  valley,  and  encamped  one  mile  below  Rock  Indepen- 

'■e.  This  is  an  isolated  granite  rock,  about  six  hundret^ 
and  fifly  yards  long,  and  forty  in  height.  Except  in  a  depres 
aion  of  the  summit,  where  a  little  soil  supports  a  scanty  growth 
of  shrubs,  with  a  sDlita.*y  dwarf  pine,  it  is  entirety  bare. 
Everywhere  within  six  or  eight  feel  of  the  ground,  where  thp 
surface  is  sufficiently  smooth*  and  in  some  places  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  above,  the  rock  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
iravolers.  Many  a  name  famous  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  some  well  known  to  science,  are  to  be  found  mixed  among 
those  of  the  traders  and  travelers  for  pleasure  and  curiosity, 
Bnd  of  missionaries  among  the  savages.  Some  of  these  have 
been  washed  awav  by  the  rain,  bul  the  greater  number  are  stilt 
very  legible.  The  position  nf  Ihia  rock  is  in  longitude  107° 
56',  latitude  42^^  39'  36".  We  remamod  at  our  camp  of  August 
Ut  until  noon  of  the  next  day,  occupied  in  drying  meat.  By 
>bwrvation,  the  longitude  of  Ike  place  is  107°  26'  23",  latitude 
12°  2^  56". 
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2d. — Five  miles  above  Rock  Indepenaence  we  cikriM  to  a 
place  called  the  Devil's  Gate,  where  the  Swaet  Water  cut« 
through  the  point  of  m  granite  ridge.  The  length  of  the  pajt 
aago  is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  the  width  thirtv-iive 
yards.  The  walls  of  roci  are  vertical,  and  about  four  hundred 
feet  in  height ;  and  the  stream  in  the  gate  is  almost  entirely 
choked  up  by  masses  which  have  fallen  from  above.  In  tha 
wall,  on  the  right  bank,  is  a  dike  of  trap.rock,  cutting  through 
1  fine-grained  gray  granite.  Near  the  point  of  this  ridge  crop 
>u\  some  strata  of  the  valley  formation,  consisting  of  a  grayish 
niicaceous  sandstone,  and  fine-grained  conglomerate,  and  marl. 
We  encamped  eight  miles  above  the  Devil's  Gate,  There 
was  no  timber  of  any  kind  on  the  river,  but  good  fires  were 
made  of  drifl  wood,  aided  by  the  boii  da  vackt. 

We  had  to-night  no  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  commenced 
with  squalls  of  wind  about  sunsei.  The  country  here  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque.  On  either  side  of  the  valley,  which  is 
five  miles  broad,  the  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve 
and  tifleen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet.  On  the  south  aide, 
the  range  appears  to  be  timbered,  and  to-night  is  luminous  with 
fires — probably  the  work  of  the  Indiana,  who  have  jusl  passed 
ihrough  the  valley.  On  the  north,  broken  and  granite  masses 
ri^e  abruptly  Irom  the  green  sward  of  the  river,  terminating  in 
a  line  of  broken  summits.  Except  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock; 
and  here  and  there  on  a  ledge  or  bench  of  the  mountain,  where 
a  few  hardy  pines  have  clustered  together,  these  are  perfectly 
bare  and  destitute  of  vegetation. 

Among  these  masses,  where  there  are  sometimes  isolated 
tiills  and  ridges,  green  valleys  open  in  upon  the  river,  which 
sweeps  the  base  of  these  mountaina  foi  thirty-six  miles. 
Everywhere  its  deep  verdure  and  profusion  of  beautiful 
dowers  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sterile  grandeur  of  the 
rock  and  ilie  barrenness  of  the  sandy  plain,  which,  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  sweeps  up  to  the  mountain  range  that 
forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  great  evaporation  on  the 
undy  soil  of  this  elevated  plain,  and  the  aaline  efflorewenoer 
vhich  whiten  the  ground,  and  shine  like  lakes  reSeotinp  (b  th» 
ran,  make  a  wil  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation. 
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We  were  early  on  the  rond  the  next  morning,  Uo-ie. 
Jig  along  ihe  upper  part  of  the  valley,  which  is  overgrow 
with  artemitia.  Scattered  about  on  the  plain  are  occasions] 
entail  isolated  hills.  One  of  these  which  I  have  examined, 
iiboui  fifty  feet  high,  consisted  of  white  clay  and  marl,  ic 
ijoarly  horizontal  strata.  Several  bands  of  bulTalo  made  their 
appearance  to-day,  with  herda  of  antelope  ;  and  a  grizzly  bear 
— the  only  one  we  encountered  during  the  journey — was  seen 
scrambling  iip  among  the  rocks.  As  we  passed  over  a  slighl 
rise  near  the  river,  we  caught  the  first  view  of  the  Wind  River 
mountains,  appearing,  at  this  distance  of  about  seventy  milcd, 
lo  be  a  low  and  dark  mountainous  ridge.  The  view  dissipalca 
in  a  moment  the  pictures  which  had  been  created  in  our  minds, 
liy  many  descriptions  of  travelers,  who  have  compared  these 
mountains  to  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  speak  of  the  glit- 
ir'ring  peaks  which  rise  in  icy  majesty  amidst  the  eternal 
■glaciers  nine  or  ten  thousand  fict  into  the  region  of  eternal 
^iiows.  The  nakedness  of  the  river  was  relieved  by  groves 
.if  willows,  where  we  encamped  at  night,  after  a  march  of 
iwenty-six  miles;  and  numerous  bright-colored  flowers  had 
made  the  river  bottom  look  gay  as  a  garden.  Wo  found  here 
:'  horse,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  because 
U'li  hoofs  had  been  so  much  worn  that  he  was  unable  to  travel ; 
md  during  the  night  a  dog  came  into  the  camp. 

4th. — Our  camp  was  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  mountains, 
which  we  climbed  this  morning  lo  take  some  barometrical 
lieightaj  and  here  arsong  the  rocks  was  seen  the  first  magpie. 
On  our  return,  we  saw  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river. 
\V'e  loft  here  one  of  our  horses,  which  was  unable  lo  prooeei? 
;irther.  A  few  miles  from  the  encampment  we  left  the  river, 
ivhich  makes  a  bend  lo  the  south,  and  traversing  an  undula- 
ting country,  consiRting  of  a  grayish  micaceous  sandstone  and 
line-grained  conglomerates,  struck  it  again,  and  encamped 
ifter  a  journey  of  twenty-five  miles.  Astronomical  observa- 
.inns  placed  iis  in  latitude  43"  33'  30",  and  longitude  IOS° 
30' 13". 

5th. — ^The  morning  was  dark,  with  a  driving  min,  and 
disjigreeably  cold.     Wnuiaiim  il  our  route  as  usual;  butlli 
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»emlher  bflcame  so  bad,  thai  we  were  glad  lo  avail  ouraeivea 
of  the  shelter  otTered  by  e.  small  island,  about  ten  miles  above 
our  last  encampniont,  which  was  covered  with  a  denae  growth 
of  willows.  There  was  fine  grass  for  our  animals,  and  (he 
timber  alTnrded  us  comfortable  protection  and  good  fires,  hi 
the  afleruoon,  the  sun  brake  through  the  clouds  tor  a  sttori 
time,  and  the  barometer  at  5  p.  M.  was  23-713,  the  thermometer 
Bfi",  with  the  wind  strong  from  the  northwest.  We  avaiieil 
iiiirselves  of  the  fine  weather  lo  make  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  river,  at  this  place,  is  bordered  by  hills  of  ihc 
valley  formation.  They  are  of  moderate  height ;  one  of  the 
tiighesl  peaks  on  the  right  bank  being,  according  to  the  barom- 
plcr,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  river.  On  the 
left  bank  they  are  higher.  They  consist  of  a  fine  while  clayey 
sandstone,  a.  white  calcareous  sandstone,  and  coarse  aandsloiu 
or  pudding-stone. 

tlth. — 1(  continued  steadily  raining  all  day;  but,  notniih 
standing,  we  lefl  oui  encampment  in  tb»  aflemoon.  Our  ani- 
mals had  been  much  refreshed  by  iheir  repose,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  rich,  soft  grass,  which  had  been  much  improved  b\ 
ihe  rains.  In  about  three  miles,  we  reached  the  entrance  of  a 
kanyon,  where  the  Sweet  Water  issues  upon  the  more  open 
valley  we  had  passed  over.  Immediately  at  the  entrance,  and 
superimposed  directly  upon  the  granite,  are  strata  of  compacl 
calcareous  sand.itone  and  chert,  alternating  with  fine  white  and 
reddish- white,  and  fine  gray  and  red  sandstones.  These  strata 
dip  10  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  about  18",  and  form  the  western 
limit  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone  formations  on  the  line  of 
our  route.  Here  we  entered  among  the  primitive  rocks.  The 
usual  road  passes  to  the  right  of  this  place  ;  but  we  wound,  or 
rather  scrambled,  our  way  up  the  narrow  valley  for  seveiaj 
hours.  Wildness  and  disorder  were  the  character  of  this 
sconery.  The  river  had  been  swollen  by  the  late  rains,  and 
owiie  rushing  through  with  an  impetuous  current,  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  and  generally  twenty  yards  broad.  The  valley 
was  sometimes  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  and  eometimei 
9oed  bto  little  green  meadows,  sisty  yards  wide,  with  open 
nea  of  aspen.     The  stream  was  bordered    throughout  with 
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uptm,  beech, aad  willow  ;  and  tall  pines  grew  on  the  aides  an  I 
Bummits  of  the  crags.  On  both  sides  the  granite  rocks  m(<' 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  live  huadrecl 
feet,  lerminating  in  jagged  and  broken  pointed  peaks ;  and 
fragmeDls  of  fallen  rock  lay  piled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  preci- 
pices. Gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  a  white  grauile,  were  among 
the  varieties  I  noticed.  Here  were  many  old  iraoes  of  beaver 
on  the  stream ;  remnants  of  dams,  near  which  were  lying 
trees,  which  they  had  cut  down,  one  and  two  feet  in  diameter 
The  hills  entirely  shut  up  the  river  at  the  end  of  about  five 
miles,  and  we  turned  up  a  ravine  that  led  to  a  high  prairie, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Hence, 
to  the  aummit  of  the  ridge,  there  is  a  regular  and  very  gradual 
rise.  Blocks  of  granite  were  piled  up  at  the  heads  of  the  ra- 
vines, and  small  bare  Imolts  of  mica  slate  and  milky  quart! 
protruded  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  prairie,  which  wai 
whitened  in  occasional  spots  with  small  salt  takes,  where  Ihe 
water  had  evaporated,  and  left  the  bed  covered  with  a  shining 
incrustation  of  salt.  The  evening  was  very  cold,  a  normwesl 
wind  driving  a  fine  rain  in  our  faces ;  and  at  nightfall  we  de- 
acended  to  a  tittle  stream,  on  which  we  encamped,  about  tiro 
miles  boia  the  Sweet  Water.  Here  had  recently  been  a  very 
targe  camp  of  the  Snake  and  Crow  Indians ;  and  some  large 
poles  lying  about  afforded  the  means  of  pitching  a  tent,  aiid 
making  otliar  places  of  shelter.  Our  iires  t«-night  were  made 
principally  of  the  dry  branches  of  the  arteraisia  which  covered 
the  slopes.  It  burns  quickly,  and  with  a  clear,  oily  tlame,  and 
n:iakes  a  hot  lire.  The  hills  here  are  composed  of  hard,  com- 
pact mica  slate,  with  veins  of  quartz. 

7th. — We  left  our  encBnipmeiit  with  the  rising  sun.  As  we 
rose  from  the  bed  of  the  creek,  the  mow  line  of  the  mountains 
stretched  gradually  before  us,  the  white  peaks  glittering  iu  the 
sun.  They  had  been  hidden  in  the  dark  weather  of  the  lasl 
few  days,  and  it  had  been  inowinjon  them,  whils  it  rained  ir 
the  plains.  We  crossed  a  ridge,  and  again  striok  the  Sweet 
Water — here  a  heautifiil,  swift  stream,  with  a  more  open  val- 
ley, timbered  with  beech  and  cottonwood.  It  now  began  tii 
kiM  itoelf  in  tb«  auny  small  forks  which  make  its  head ;  aii^i 
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we  continued  up  the  main  stretim  until  near  noon,  whui  we  left 
it  a  few  miles,  to  malte  our  noon  halt  on  a  small  creek  amocg 
thu  hills,  from  which  the  stream  issues  by  a  small  opening. 
Witiiin  was  a  beautifiil  grassy  spot,  covered  with  an  open  grove 
of  large  beech-trees,  among  which  I  fouDd  seyeral  plants  that  I 
bad  not  previously  seen. 

THb  afternoon  was  cloudy,  with  squalls  of  rain ;  but  the  weath- 
f  r  '("-Aame  iiao  &t  sunset,  when  we  again  encamped  on  the  Sweet 
W^i.er,  wiuhia  ■■  ."iw  miles  of  the  Sooth  Pass,  The  country  over 
wbich  we  hav.i  paaaed  toJay  consists  principally  of  the  compact 
miGf:  slate,  which  uops  out  on  all  ridges,  making  the  uplutids  ve- 
ry ic-cky  and  slaty.  In  the  eacarpmenta  which  border  the  creeks, 
it  is  seen  alternating  with  a  Iightr<!olored  granite,  at  an  inclination 
of  46";  the  beds  varying  in  thickness  from  two  or  three  feet  to 
six  or  eight  hundred.  At  a  distance,  the  granite  frequently  has 
the  appearance  of  irregular  lumps  of  clay,  hardened  by  exposure, 
A  variety  of  atlera  may  now  he  numbered  among  the  character 
istic  plants,  and  the  artemisia  continues  in  full  glory  -  hut  cacl 
have  become  rare,  and  mosses  begm  to  dispute  the  hills  with  them 
The  evening  was  damp  and  unpleasant — the  thermometer,  at 
ten  o'clock,  being  at  30*  and  the  grass  wet  with  a  heavy  dew. 
Our  astronomical  obserrations  placed  this  encampment  in  longi 
tude  109*  21'  32",  and  latitude  42°  27'  15". 

Early  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  the  weather 
still  cloudy  with  occaaiona!  rain.  Ourgeneral  course  was  vest, 
aa  I  had  determined  to  cross  the  dividing  ridge  by  a  bridle- 
path among  the  country  mora  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  return  by  the  wagon  road,  two  and  a  half  miles 
Co  the  south  of  the  point  where  the  trail  crosses. 

About  six  miles  from  our  encampment  brought  us  to  the 
summit.  The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual,  that,  with  all  the 
intimate  knowledge  possessed  by  Carson,  who  had  mode  the 
country  his  home  for  seventeen  years,  we  were  obliged  to  watch 
very  closely  to  find  the  place  at  which  we  had  reached  the 
culminating  point  This  was  between  two  low  hills,  rising  on 
either  hand  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  When  I  looked  back  at  them 
from  tha  Ibot  >f  tha  immedifta  dope  on  the  WMtem  pla<' 
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■ununtu  appeared  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twent/  feat 
above.  From  the  impression  on  my  mind  at  this  time,  and  Bub> 
sequenlly  on  our  return,  I  should  compare  the  elevation  which 

we  surmounted  immediately  at  the  Pass,  to  the  ascent  of  the 
Capitol  hill  from  the  avenue,  al  Washington.  It  ia  difficull 
I'or  me  to  fix  positively  the  breadth  of  this  Pass.  From  the 
broken  ground  where  it  commences,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wind 
[Uver  chain,  the  view  to  the  southeast  is  over  a  champaigi: 
^.'auntry,  broken,  at  the  distance  of  nineteen  n.iiea,  by  ihc 
Table  rock  ;  which,  with  tlie  other  isolated  iiilli  ia  its  vicinity, 
seem  to  stand  on  a  comparative  plain.  This  I  judged  to  be  its 
lerminotion,  the  ridge  recovering  its  rugged  cliaracter  with  the 
Table  rock.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  in  no  manner  resemhles  tHe 
[daces  to  which  the  term  is  commonly  applied — nothing  of  Lht, 
gorge-like  character  and  winding  ascents  of  the  Alleghany 
passes  in  America ;  nothing  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  an;l 
Simplon  passes  in  Europe.  Approaching  it  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sweet  Water,  a  sandy  plain,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  long,  conducts,  by  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent,  to  (hi' 
summit,  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea;  and  tln' 
traveler,  without  being  reminded  of  any  change  by  toilsomi' 
ascents,  suddenly  finds  himself  on  the  waters  which  flow  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  By  the  route  we  hud  traveled,  the  distance 
from  Fort  Laiamie  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  or  nine 
hundred  and  flf^y  from  the  moutii  of  the  Kansas. 

Continuing  our  march,  we  reached,  in  eight  mites  from  the 
Pass,  the  Little  Sandy,  one  of  (he  Iributaries  of  the  Colorado, 
or  Green  river  of  iho  Gulf  of  California.  The  weather  had 
grown  fine  during  the  morning,  and  we  remained  here  the  resi 
of  the  day,  to  dry  our  baggage  and  lake  some  astronomical 
observations.  The  atream  was  about  forty  feel  wide,  and  two 
or  three  deep,  with  clear  water  and  a  full  swift  current,  over 
a  sandy  bed.  It  was  timbered  willi  a  growth  of  low  bushy  and 
dense  willows,  among  which  were  little  verdant  spots,  which 
gave  our  animals  fine  grass,  and  where  1  found  a  number  of 
interesting  plants.  Among  the  neighboring  hills  1  noticea 
fragmciils  of  granite  containing  magnetic  iron.  Longitude  o? 
the  camp  was  109=  37'  ^9",  atd  latitude  42°  37'  iti 
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Qlh.— We  made  our  noon  lialt  on  Big  Suiiii/,  aimllier  ulbu. 
iary  of  Green  riser.  The  fiice  of  the  country  truvcrsed  was 
of  a  brown  sand  of  granite  materials,  the  delrilux  of  [lie  iieif^h- 
boriug  mauntain.  Strata  of  the  milky  quartz  cropped  out,  and 
blocks  of  granite  were  scattered  about,  oonlaining  magnetic 
iron.  On  Sandy  creek  the  tormalion  was  of  partt-oolorcd 
aand,  eshibited  in  esoarfimenUr  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  li- 
the afternoon  we  )iad  a  severe  atorm  of  hail,  and  encamped  ai 
sunset  on  the  first  New  Fork.  Within  the  space  of  a  feiv 
miles,  the  Wind  mountains  supply  a  number  of  tributaries 
to  Green  river,  which  are  called  the  New  Forks.  Near  our 
carap  were  two  remarkable  isolated  hilla,  one  of  them  suffi- 
ciently large  to  merit  the  name  of  mountain.  They  are  called 
the  Two  Bultes,  and  will  serve  to  identify  the  place  of  our  en 
uampment,  which  the  observations  of  the  evening  placed  in 
longitude  10Q°  68'  11",  and  latitude  42°  43'  46".  Oil  thp 
right  bank  of  the  stream,  opposite  to  the  large  hill,  the  strata 
which  are  -displayed  consist  of  decomposing  granite,  which 
Kuppliea  the  brown  sand  of  which  the  face  of  the  country  is 
composed  to  a  considerable  depth. 

10th. — The  air  at  sunrise  is  jlear  and  pure,  and  the  morning 
extremely  cold,  but  beautiful.  A  loily  snowy  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain is  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  ihe  sun,  which  have  not 
j-el  reaci-ed  us.  The  long  mountain  wall  to  the  east,  rising 
two  thousand  feet  abrupUy  from  the  plain,  behind  which  we 
sen  the  peaks,  is  still  dark,  and  cuts  clear  against  the  glowing 
sky.  A  fog,  just  risen  from  the  river,  lies  along  the  base  of 
tb^  mountain.  A  little  before  sunrise,  the  theniiomeler  was 
ai  35°,  and  at  sunrise  32'^,  Water  froze  last  nighl,  and  lires 
are  very  comfortable.  The  scenery  becomes  hourly  more  iii- 
twresting  and  grand,  and  the  view  here  is  truly  magniiicent ; 
but,  indeed,  it  needs  something  to  repay  the  long  prairie  jour- 
eey  of  a  ihoiisand  miles.  The  aun  has  shot  above  the  wnll, 
and  makes  a  magical  change.  The  whole  valley  is  glowing 
uid  bright,  and  all  the  mountain  peaks  are  gleaming  like  sil- 
tf.  Though  tlicse  snow  mountains  are  not  the  Alps,  they 
D  ihoir  own  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  ana 
'Vji  ]ifi»  anH  ppMcilsto  do  iheiii  jualioe.     la 
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the  BOeoe  befoi9  us,  we  feel  how  much  wood  impiurea  a  view.       ^| 
The  pines  on  ihe  mouoiain  seemeii  to  give  it  much  additional       ^M 
beauty.     I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  ihe  character  of  the 
Ktreams  on  this  side  of  the  ridge.   Instead  of  the  creeks,  which 
description  had  led  me  to  expect,  I  find  bold,  broad  atreama, 
I  with  three  or  four  feet  water,  and  a  rapid  current.     The  fork 

on  which  we  are  encamped  is  upwards  of  a  Imndred  feet  wtdr,       ^M 
timbered  with  groves  or  ihi-ckels  of  the  low  willow.      We       ^M 
were  now  approaching  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Wind  Rivci       ^M 
;  chain  ;  and  I  lefl  the  valley  a  few  miles  from  our  encamp-       ^M 

ment,  intending  to  penetrate  the  mountains  es  far  as  possible        H 
with  the  whole  party.     We  were  soon  involved  in  very  broken        V 
''  ground,  among  long  ridges  covered  with  fragments  of  granite 

I  Winding  our  way  up  a  long  ravine,  we  came  unexpectedly  in 

!  view  of  a  most  beautiful  lake,  set  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains. 

1^^^  The  sheet  of  water  lay  transversely  across  the  direction  we 
^^^L  had  been  pursuing ;  and,  descending  the  steep,  rooky  ridge, 
^^^H  where  it  was  necessary  to  lead  our  horses,  we  followed  iti 
^^^f  janks  to  the  southern  extremity.  Here  a  view  of  the  utmost 
F  magnificence  and  grandeui  burst  upon  our  eyes.     With  noth- 

ing between  us  and  their  feet  to  lessen  the  elfect  of  the  wholp 
heighti  a  grand  bed  of  snow-capped  mountains  rose  before  us, 
f'  pile  upon  pile,  glowing  in  the  bright  light  of  an  August  day, 

Immediately  below  them  lay  the  lake,  between  two  ridges,  cov. 
ered  with  dark  pines,  which  swept  down  from  the  main  chain 
^^^  to  the  spot  where  we  stood.  Here,  where  the  lake  glittered  in 
^^^L  the  open  sunlight,  its  banks  of  yellow  sand  and  the  light  foli- 
^^^H  ago  of  aspen  groves  contrasted  welt  with  the  gloomy  pines. 
^^^f  "Never  before,"  said  Mr.  Preuss,  "in  this  country  or  in 
t  Europe,  have  (  seen  such  grand,  magnificent  rocks."     I  was 

so  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  that  I  determined 
to  make  the  main  camp  here,  where  our  animals  would  find 
goo^  pasturage,  and  explore  the  mountains  with  a  small  party 
of  men.  Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  came  suddenly  ujion 
|_  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  wherr  it  found  its  way  through  a  nar- 

row passage  between  low  hills.  Dark  pines  which  overhung 
the  stream,  and  masses  of  rock,  where  the  water  foamed  along, 
•j^ive  it  much  romantic  beauty.     Where  we  oronsad,  wfairh 
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dialelv  at  the  outlet,  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  fee 
wide,  and  ao  deep  that  with  difficulty  we  were  able  to  fori  it. 
Its  bed  was  an  accumulation  of  rocks,  boulders,  and  broad  slabs, 
and  large  angular  fragments,  among  which  the  animals  fell 
repeatedly. 

The  current  was  very  swift,  and  the  water  cold,  and  of  a 
crystal  purity.  In  crossing  this  stream,  I  met  with  a  great 
nuBfortime  in  having  my  barometer  broken.  It  was  the  only 
one.  A  great  part  of  the  interest  of  the  journey  for  me  was 
in  the  exploration  of  these  mountains,  of  which  so  much  hud 
been  said  that  was  doubtful  and  contradictory ;  and  now  their 
niowy  peaks  rose  majestically  before  me,  and  the  only  means 
tf  giving  them  authentically  to  science,  the  object  of  my  anx- 
'ous  solicitude  by  night  and  day,  was  destroyed.  We  had 
brought  this  barometer  in  safety  a  thousand  miles,  and  broke 
it  almost  among  the  snow  of  the  mountains.  The  lo^  was  fell 
by  the  whole  camp— all  had  seen  my  anxiety,  and  aided  me 
in  preserving  it.  The  height  of  these  mountains,  considered 
hy  many  hunters  and  traders  the  highest  in  the  whole  range, 
had  been  a  theme  of  constant  discussion  among  them  ;  and  all 
had  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  moment  when  the  in 
strument,  which  they  believed  to  be  as  true  as  the  sun,  should 
Bland  upon  the  •ammits,  and  decide  their  disputei.  Their 
grief  was  only  inferior  to  my  own. 

The  lake  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  of  very  irregular 
width,  and  apparently  great  depth,  and  is  the  head-water  of 
the  third  New  Fork,  a  tributary  to  Green  river,  the  Colorado 
of  the  west.  In  the  narrative  I  have  called  it  Mountain  lake.  I 
encamped  on  the  north  side,  about  three  hundred  and  lifiy 
yards  from  the  outlet.  This  was  the  moat  western  point  at 
which  I  obtained  astronomical  observations,  by  which  this 
vlace,  called  Bemier's  encampment,  is  made  in  110°  08'  03" 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  latitude  43°  49'  49". 
The  mountain  peaks,  as  laid  down,  were  fixed  by  bearing* 
from  this  and  other  astronomical  points.  We  had  no  other 
compass  than  the  amaU  ones  used  in  sketching  the  country ; 
but  from  an  azimuth,  in  which  one  of  them  was  used,  the»a- 
ria<ion  of  the  compaa*  is  18"  east.     The  correction  made  in 
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our  field  work  by  the  astronomical  observutiona  indicales  tun' 
this  is  a  very  correct  observation. 

As  BODG  as  the  camp  was  formed,  I  set  about  endeskoriiig  tt. 
repair  iny  barometer.  As  I  havo  alraady  said,  thia  was  h 
sliindard  cistera  barometer,  of  Troughton's  construction.  The 
gl'iss  cisteni  had  been  broken  about  midway ;  but  as  the  iu- 
'Irutnent  had  been  kept  in  a  propel  position,  no  air  had  Imunl 
iu-  way  into  the  lube,  the  end  of  which  had  always  rmiiiiiinil 
iMverod.  1  had  with  me  a  number  of  vials  of  tolerably  tliick 
(■1,'iss,  some  of  which  were  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  dslcrn, 
Hfid  1  spent  the  day  iu  slowly  working  on  these,  endeavwing 
lo  out  them  of  the  requisite  length ;  but,  as  my  instrument  wo? 
a  very  rough  file,  I  invariably  broke  them,  A  groove  wm 
cut  in  one  of  the  trees,  where  the  barometer  was  placed  during 
ihe  niglil,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  any  possible  danger,  and  in 
the  morning  I  commenced  again.  Among  the  powdvr.horiig 
in  the  camp,  I  found  one  wliich  was  very  transparent,  so  (hiil 
its  contents  could  be  almost  aa  plainly  seen  as  through  glusri. 
This  1  boiled  and  stretched  on  a  piece  of  wood  lo  (he  requisitf.' 
diameter,  and  scraped  it  very  thin,  in  order  to  increase  to  lire 
utmost  its  transparency.  I  then  secured  it  firmly  in  its  pl'ici' 
on  the  instrument,  with  strong  glue  made  from  a  bufTalo,  and 
filled  il  with  mercury,  properly  heated.  A  piece  of  skiii, 
which  had  covered  one  of  the  viala,  fumished  a  good  pocket, 
which  was  well  secured  wilii  strong  thread  and  glue,  and  llici: 
the  brass  cover  was  screwed  to  its  place.  The  instmment 
was  left  some  itnie  to  dry  ;  and  when  I  reversed  it,  a  few 
hours  after,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  it  in  perfect  order; 
its  indications  being  about  the  same  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  before  it  had  been  broken.  Our  success  in  this  little 
incident  diffused  pleasure  throughout  the  camp ;  and  we  im- 
mediately set  about  our  preparations  for  ascending  the  moun- 
tains. 

As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  map,  on  this  short  moun- 
tain chain  are  the  head-waters  of  four  great  rivers  on  the  con- 
tinent, namely:  theColorado,  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Platte 
/(  had  been  my  design,  afier  ascending  the  mountains, 
'ue  our  route  on  the  -weslerti  B\dcot\\\ft  li-n^t. 
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:roning  through  a  pass  at  ihe  northtveatem  end  of  ihe  chain, 
jibout  thirty  milea  from  our  present  camp,  return  along  the 

easlern  slope,  across  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  and 
'nin  on  the  line  to  our  station  of  August  7,  immediately  at  the 
loot  of  the  ridge,  in  this  way,  I  should  be  enabled  to  include 
the  whole  chain,  and  its  numerous  waters,  in  my  survey  ;  but 
various  considerations  induced  me,  very  reluctantly,  to  aban- 
don this  plan. 

I  was  desirous  to  keep  strictly  within  the  scope  of  my  in- 
structions, and  it  would  have  required  ten  or  fifteen  additional 
days  for  the  accomplisliment  of  this  object ;  our  animals  had 
become  very  much  worn  out  with  the  length  of  the  journey  ; 
(rame  was  very  scarce  ;  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  (as  I  have  avoided  dwelling  upon  Iri. 
Sing  incidents  not  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  expedition,) 
[he  spirits  of  the  men  had  been  much  exhausted  by  the  hardships 
and  privations  to  which  ihey  had  ireen  subjected.  Our  provisions 
bad  wetlnigh  all  disappeared.  Bread  had  been  long  out  of  thu 
question  ;  and  of  all  our  stock,  we  had  remaining  two  or  three 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  a  small  quantity  of  macaroni,  which  had 
been  husbanded  with  great  care  for  the  mountain  expediliou 
we  were  about  to  undertake.  Our  daily  meal  consisted  of  drj' 
buffalo  meat,  cooked  in  tallow  ;  and,  as  we  had  not  dried  this 
A'ith  Indian  skill,  part  of  it  was  spoiled;  and  what  remained 
of  good,  was  as  hard  as  wood,  having  much  the  taste  and  ap- 
ocaj-ance  of  so  many  pieces  of  bark.  Even  of  this,  our  stock 
a'as  rapidly  diminishing  in  a  camp  which  was  capable  of  con 
MLming  two  buffaloes  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  These  ani 
luals  had  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  wc 
should  fall  in  with  them  again  until  we  returned  to  the  Sweei 
Water. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  ascent  were  rapidly  completed. 
We  were  in  a  hostile  country,  which  rendered  tlie  greatest 
t'igilance  and  circumspection  necessary.  The  pass  at  th« 
north  end  of  the  mountain  was  greatly  infested  by  Blackfeet 
and  immediately  opposite  wiis  one  of  their  forts,  on  the  edge  ot 
1  little  tliicket,  two  or  three  hundred  feel  from  ott.T  eacaKi-^ 
two  {fstod  in  a  urovo  of  beet^  on  Oia  losx^ 
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ihe  lake,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  narrow  yraintTos 
an  the  inner  tide,  bordered  by  the  rocky  ridge.  In  the  iippei 
pnd  of  this  grove  we  cleared  a  circular  space  about  forty  feel 
in  diameter,  and,  with  the  felled  timber,  and  interwoven 
l>ranches,  surrounded  it  with  a  breastWbrk  five  feet  in  height. 
A  gap  was  left  for  a  gale  on  the  inner  side,  by  which  the  iini 
jiials  were  to  be  driven  in  and  secured,  while  the  men  sle|). 
mound  the  little  work.  It  was  half  hidden  by  the  foliage,  am! 
i^iirrisoned  by  twelve  resolute  men,  would  have  set  at  de(isii<'< 
imy  band  of  savages  which  might  chance  to  discover  them  i: 
ilie  interval  of  our  absence.  Fifteen  of  the  best  mules,  with 
Iburieen  men,  were  selected  for  the  mountain  party.  Our  pro- 
visions  consisted  of  dried  meat  for  two  days,  with  oui  little 
-lock  of  colfee  and  some  macaroni.  In  addition  to  the  ha- 
romeler  and  thermometer,  I  took  with  me  a  sextant  and  spy- 
'^lass,  and  we  had  of  course  our  compasses.  In  charge  of  the 
camp  I  leH  Bernier,  one  of  my  most  trustworthy  men,  who 
possessed  Ihe  most  determined  courage. 

I2lh. — Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the  camp,  lifteen  in 
number,  well  armed,  of  course,  and  mounted  on  our  hvsX 
mules,  A  pack-animal  carried  our  provisions,  with  a  coiri'e- 
pot  and  kettle,  and  three  or  four  tin  cups.  Every  man  hnil  a 
blanket  strapped  over  his  saddle,  to  serve  for  his  bed,  and  ihe 
instruments  were  carried  by  turns  on  their  backs.  We  enter- 
ed direclly  on  rougli  and  rocky  ground  ;  and,  just  after  cross- 
ing the  ridge,  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  an  antelope.  We 
heafd  the  roar,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  a  waterfall  as  we  rode 
along,  and,  cKssing  in  our  way  two  fine  streams,  tributary  to 
the  Colorado,  m  about  two  hours'  ride  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  first  row  or  range  of  the  mountains.  Here,  again,  a  view 
of  the  most  romantio  beauty  met  our  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if, 
from  the  vast  expanse  of  uninteresting  prairie  we  had  p.issfd 
over.  Nature  had  collected  all  her  beauties  together  in  one 
chosen  place.  We  were  overlooking  a  deep  valley,  which  was 
entirely  occupied  by  three  lakes,  and  from  tile  brink  to  the 
surrounding  ridges  rose  precipitously  live  hundred  and  a  thou- 
sand feet,  covered  witli  the  dark  green  of  the  balsam  pine,  re- 
UevedoD  the  border  of  the  lake  with  tica  lifcht  fotiane  of  tb* 
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aspen.  They  all  communicated  with  each  other,  and  the  green 
(if  the  waters,  com ruoR  to  inounl:aJn  lakes  of  great  depth,  showed 
rliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  them.  The  surprise  mani 
li»(ed  by  our  guides  when  these  impassable  obstacles  suddenly 
liiirred  our  progress,  proved  that  they  were  among  the  hiddnu 
Lioiisurea  of  the  place,  unknown  eveD  to  the  wandering  trappers 
iil  the  region.  Descending  the  hill,  we  proceeded  to  make  our 
\v:iy  along  the  margin  to  the  southern  extremity.  A  narrow  strip 
-if  angular  fragments  of  roolt  aonaetimes  afforded  a  rough  path- 
way for  our  mules,  but  generaUy  we  rode  along  the  shelving 
side,  occasionally  scrambling  up,  at  a  considerable  risk  of  tum- 
bling back  into  the  lake. 

The  slope  was  frequently  60* ;  the  pines  grew  densely  tfv 
gether,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees.  The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the 
pines ;  and  1  realized  this  delightful  morning  the  pleasure  of 
breathing  that  mountain  air  which  makes  a  constant  theme  of 
tlie  hunter's  praise,  and  which  now  made  us  feel  as  if  we  h;id 
all  been  drinking  some  exhilerating  gas.  The  depths  of  tliia 
unexplored  forest  were  a  place  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  bota 
nist.  There  was  a  nch  undergrowth  of  plants,  and  nonieruiis 
gay-colored  flowers  iu  brilliant  bloom.  We  reached  the  outlet 
at  length,  where  some  freshly-tiarked  willows  that  lay  in  the 
water  showed  that  beaver  had  bean  recently  at  work.  There 
were  some  small  brown  squirrels  jumping  about  in  the  pines, 
and  a  couple  of  lai^e  mallard  ducks  swimming  about  in  theslream. 

The  hills  on  this  southern  end  were  low,  and  the  lake  looked 
like  a  mimto  sea,  as  the  waves  broke  on  the  sandy  beach  in  the 
force  of  a  strong  breeze.  There  was  a  pretty  open  spot,  with 
fine  grass  for  our  mules;  and  we  made  our  noon  halton  thebeadi, 
under  the  shade  of  sojne  large  heraloflks.  We  resumed  our 
journey  after  a  halt  of  about  on  hour,  making  our  way  up  the 
ridge  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake.  In  search  of  smootbet 
ground,  we  rode  a  little  inland ;  and,  passing  through  groves  of 
ispen,  soon  found  ourselves  again  among  the  pines.  Emerging 
liom  these,  we  struck  the  summit  of  ■hi'  ru]m-  above  tha  tt^^ 
uid  t>r  rbn  laltti. 
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W?  had  reached  k  very  elevated  point,  nnd  in  Lhv  vallej  be 
low,  and  among  the  hills,  were  a  number  of  lakes  of  different 
levels;  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  others,  with 
which  tliey  communicated  by  (banning  torrents.  Even  to  out 
great  height  the  roar  of  the  cataracts  came  up,  and  we  could 
sea  them  leaping  down  in  lines  of  snowy  foam.  From  this 
scene  of  busy  waters,  we  turned  abruptly  into  the  stillness  of 
ft  forest,  where  we  rode  among  the  open  bolls  of  the  pines,  over 
a  lawn  of  verdant  grass,  having  strikingly  the  air  of  cultivaleil 
ETOunda.  This  led  us,  after  a  time,  among  masses  of  rock, 
wliich  had  no  vegetable  earth  but  in  hollows  and  crevice?, 
though  still  the  pine  forest  continued.  Towards  evening  we 
reached  a  defile,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the  mountains,  entirely  shui 
in  by  dark  pine  covered  rocks. 

A  small  stream,  with  scarcely  perceptible  current,  flowid 
through  a  level  bottom  of  perhaps  eighty  yards  width,  where 
the  grass  was  saturated  with  water.  Into  this  the  mules  were 
turned,  and  were  neither  hobbled  nor  picketed  during  the  nighl 
as  the  fine  pasturage  took  away  all  temptation  to  strays  and  we 
made  onr  bivouac  i-.  the  pines.  The  surrounding  masses  were 
all  of  granite.  While  supper  was  being  prepared,  I  set  out  on 
an  t-xcursion  in  the  neighborhood,  accompanied  by  one  of  nij 
men.  We  wandered  about  aradng  the  crags  and  ravines  until 
dark,  richly  repaid  for  our  walk  by  a  fine  collection  of  plants, 
many  of  them  in  full  bloom.  Ascending  a  peak  lo  find  the  place 
of  our  camp,  we  saw  that  the  little  defile  in  which  we  lay,  com 
municated  with  the  long  green  valley  Qf  some  stream,  which, 
here  locked  up  in  the  mountains,  ftr  away  to  the  south,  found 
its  way  in  a  dense  forest  to  the  plains. 

Looking  along  its  upward  course,  it  seemed  to  conduct,  by  a 
smooth  grafluftl  slope,  directly  towards  the  peak,  which,  from 
long  consultation  as  we  approached  the  mountain,  we  had  de- 
cided to  be  the  highest  of  the  ninge.  Pleased  with  the  dit 
covery  of  so  fine  a  road  for  the  next  day,  we  hastened  down  to 
the  camp,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  for  supper.  Our 
table-service  was  rather  scant;  and  we  held  the  me^t  in  our 
baaSa^  and  clean  rocks  mada  aood  plates,  on  wliich  wo  spread 
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Biir  m«o«roni.     Among  all  the  airange  places  03 
<1  ocutision  to  encamp  during  our  long  journey, 


and 


ie:i 

hioh  we 
have  leA 
ivid  an  impresaion  on  my  mind  as  the  camp  of  this  even- 
g.  Tlie  disorder  of  the  masses  which  surrounded  us — ihe 
n!e  hole  thiough  ivhich  we  saw  the  stars  over  head — the  dark 
ne«  where  wc  slept — and  the  rooks  lit  up  with  the  glow  of 
jr  (ires,  made  a  night-picture  of  very  wild  beauty. 
lath. — The  morning  was  bright  and  pleasant,  just  cool 
■■'iiough  lo  make  exercise  agreeable,  and  we  soon  entered  the 
lefile  I  had  seen  the  preceding  day.  It  was  smoothly  carpeted 
ift  grass,  and  scattered  over  with  groups  of  flowers,  of 
'hich  yellow  was  tho  predominant  color.  Sometimes  we  were 
irced,  by  an  occasional  difKoult  pass,  to  pick  our  way  on  n 
narrow  ledge  along  the  side  of  the  defile,  and  the  mules  wen 
frequently  on  their  knees ;  bm  these  obslruolions  were  rare, 
journeyed  od  in  the  sweet  morning  air,  delighted  iii 
1  fortune  in  having  found  such  a  beautiful  entrance  to 
This  road  continued  for  about  three  miles, 
c  suddenly  reached  its  termination  in  one  of  the  gru.n(5 
■hich,  at  every  turn,  meet  the  traveler  ja  this  mngnifi- 
int  region.  Here  the  defile  up  which  we  had  traveled  open- 
a  small  lawn,  where,  in  a  little  lake,  the  stream 


There  were  some  fine  aitert  in  bloom,  but  all  the  flowering 
ilunts  appeared  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  to  be  of 
lower  growth  than  below,  as  if  they  loved  the  warmth  of  tlie 
soil,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  winds.  Immediately  at 
our  feet,  a  precipitous  descent  led  to  a  confusion  of  deAles,  and 
before  us  rose  the  mountains,  aa  we  have  represented  them  ir 
fhe  annexed  view.  It  is  not  by  the  splendor  of  far-off  views, 
ivhich  have  lent  such  a  glory  lo  the  Alps,  that  these  impress 
[he  mind  ;  but  bv  a  gigantic  disordor  of  enormous  masses,  and 
a  savage  sublimity  of  naked  rock,  in  wonderful  uontrasi  with 
rnnumerable  green  spots  of  a  rich  floral  beauty,  shut  up  in 
:!ieir  stem  recesses.  Their  wildness  seems  well  suited  tc 
the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  country. 

1  determined  to  leave  our  anfmals  here,  and  make  tl«  real 
our  way  on  foot.     The  peak  appeared  so  near,  ih^l  tbAM 
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was  no  doubt  of  our  returning  before  night;  t^a  a  fev  m^n 
A'cre  leA  in  charge  of  the  mules,  (vith  our  proviair.ns  and 
blankets.  We  took  with  us  nothing  but  our  arms  and  instru- 
ments, and,  as  the  day  had  become  warm,  the  greater  pnri 
[oft  our  coals.  Having  made  an  early  dinner,  we  starred 
.i^'nin.  We  were  soon  involved  in  the  most  ragged  precipices, 
ni'aring  the  central  chain  very  slowly,  and  rising  but  little, 
■{'he  first  ridge  hid  a  succession  of  others ;  and  when,  with 
great  fatigue  and  difficulty,  we  had  climbed  up  five  hundred 
!eel,  it  was  but  to  make  an  equal  descent  on  the  other  side ; 
all  these  intervening  places  were  filled  with  small  deep  lakes, 
ivhich  met  the  eye  in  every  direction,  descending  froi-  one 
level  10  another,  sometimes  under  bridges  formed  by  tiuge 
fragments  of  granite,  beneath  which  was  heard  the  roar  of  the 
ivater.  These  constantly  obstructed  our  path,  farcing  iis  to 
ii-.ake  long  ditours ;  frequently  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  frequently  falling  among  the  rocks.  Maxwell  was  pre- 
Eipitaled  towards  the  face  of  a  precipice,  and  saved  himself 
from  going  over  by  throwing  himself  Hat  on  the  ground.  We 
riambered  on,  always  expecting,  wilh  every  ridge  that  we 
crossed,  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  peaks,  and  always  disappointed, 
until  about  four  o'clock,  when,  pretty  well  worn  out,  we 
reached  thrj  shore  of  a  little  lake,  in  which  was  a  rocky  island. 
VVe  remained  here  a  short  time  to  rest,  aiid  continuod  on 
around  the  lake,  which  had  in  some  places  a  beach  of  while 
sand,  and  in  others  was  bound  with  rocks,  over  which  the  way 
was  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  the  water  from  innumerable 
3prings  made  them  very  slippery. 

By  the  lime  we  had  reached  the  further  side  of  the  lake,  we 
found  ourselves  all  exceedingly  fatigued,  and,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  party,  we  encamped.  The  spot  we 
had  chosen  was  a  broad  flat  rock,  in  some  measure  protected 
from  the  winds  by  the  surrounding  crags,  and  the  trunks  of 
fallen  pines  afforded  us  bright  fires.  Near  by  was  a  foaming 
torrent,  which  tumbled  into  the  little  lake  about  one  hundred 
ind  fifty  feet  below  us,  and  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we 
have  called  Island  lake.  We  had  reached  the  upper  limit  if 
lite  pmey  re^on ;  as,  above  tlus  point,  no  tree  was  to  be  seen. 
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and  patches  of  snow  lay  everywhere  around  us,  on  ^ne  cold 
liides  of  [he  rooka.  The  Horn  of  ihe  region  we  had  traversed 
since  leaving  our  mules  was  extremely  rich,  and,  among  the 
characteristic  pUnti,  thi^  scarlel  flowers  of  the  dodecatkeon  den- 
latum  everywhere  met  ihe  eye,  in  great  abundance.  A  small 
green  ravine,  on  the  edge  of  which  we  were  encamped,  was 
tilled  with  a  profusion  of  alpine  plants,  in  brilliant  bloom. 
From  baromf^lriual  observations,  made  during  our  three  days' 
sojourn  at  this  place,  its  elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
10,000  feet.  During  the  day,  we  had  seen  no  sign  of  animal 
life  ;  but  among  the  rocka  here,  we  heard  what  was  supposeO 
to  be  the  bleat  of  a  young  goat,  which  we  searched  for  with 
hunfiry  activity,  and  found  to  proceed  from  a  small  animal  ol 
a  gray  color,  with  short  ears  and  no  tail — probably  the  Sihe 
rian  squirrel.  We  saw  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  bird  like  a  sparrow,  it  ia  the  only 
mhabilant  of  this  elevated  part  of  the  mountains.  On  our 
return,  we  saw,  below  this  lake,  large  flocks  of  the  mountain- 
goat.  We  had  nothing  to  eat  to-night.  Lajeunesae,  with 
snveral  others,  look  their  guns,  and  sallied  out  in  search  of  a 
goat ;  but  returned  unsuccessful-  At  sunset,  tha  barometei 
stood  at  20523;  the  attached  thermometer  50°.  Here  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  our  thermometer,  having  now  only 
that  attached  to  the  barometer.  I  was  taken  ill  shortly  aftei 
we  had  encamped,  and  continued  so  until  late  in  the  night 
with  violent  headache  and  vomiting.  This  was  probably 
caused  by  the  excesaive  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  and  want  of 
food,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  measure,  by  the  rarity  of  the 
air.  The  night  was  cold,  as  a  violent  gale  from  the  north  had 
sprung  up  al  sunset,  which  entirely  blew  away  the  heat  of  the 
Ores.  The  cold,  and  our  granite  beds,  had  not  been  favorable 
to  sleep,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun  in  the 
morning.  Not  being  delayed  by  any  preparation  for  break- 
fast, we  set  out  immediately. 

Un  every  side,  rb  we  advanced,  was  heard  the  roar  of  waters, 
mad  of  a  torrent,  which  we  followed  up  a  short  distance,  until 
■t  expanded  into  a  lake  about  one  mile  in  length.  On  Aa 
northern  tide  yt  the  lake  was  a  bank  of  io6|  ot  nJ.\iftT  o^  « 
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covered  villi  &  crust  of  ice.  Camn  hid  Seen  our  guids  iuui 
[})€  mountaiiu,  and,  agreeably  to  his  advice,  we  left  thii  littU 
vallej',  and  took  to  the  ridges  again,  which  we  found  ex- 
ireniely  broken,  and  where  we  were  again  involved  among 
prccipioes.  Here  were  ice-fitlds ;  among  which  we  wern  all 
di'ipersed,  seeking  each  the  bi?si  puth  to  ascend  the  peak. 
Mr.  Preuas  attempted  to  walk  along  the  upper  edge  of  one  of 
iheae  fields,  which  sloped  away  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
decrees ;  but  his  feet  slipped  from  under  him,  and  be  went 
plunging  down  the  plain.  A  few  hundred  feet  below,  al 
the  bottom,  were  some  fragments  of  sharp  rock,  on  which  he 
landed ;  and,  though  he  lumed  a  couple  of  aomorBeis.  fortu- 
nately received  no  injury  beyond  a  few  bruises.  Two  of  the 
men,  Clement  Lambert  and  Descoteaux,  had  been  taken  ill, 
and  lay  down  on  the  rocks,  a  short  distance  below  ;  and  at  inis 
point  I  was  attacked  with  headache  and  giddiness,  accompanied 
by  vomiting,  as  on  the  day  before.  Finding  myself  unable  to 
proceed,  I  sent  the  barometer  over  to  Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  in 
a  gap  two  or  three  hundred  yards  distant,  desiring  him  to  reach 
the  peak  if  possible,  and  take  an  observation  there.  He  found 
himself  unable  to  proceed  further  in  that  direction,  and  took  an 
noservation,  where  the  barometer  stood  at  I9'40l ;  attached  thei- 
mometer  ^0°,  in  the  gap.  Carson,  who  had  gone  over  to  him, 
succeeded  in  reaching  »ne  of  the  snowy  summits  of  the  main 
ridge,  whence  he  saw  the  peak  towards  which  all  our  efforts 
riua  been  directed,  towering  eight  or  ten  hundred  feet  into  the 
nil-  above  him.  In  the  mean  time,  finding  myself  grow  rather 
worse  than  better,  and  doubtful  how  far  my  strength  would 
carry  me,  I  sent  Basil  Lajeunesse,  with  four  men,  back  to  the 
place  where  the  mules  had  been  letl. 

We  were  now  better  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
country,  and  I  directed  him  to  bring  back  with  hitr,  if  it  were 
in  any  way  possible,  four  or  five  mules,  with  provisions  and 
blankets.  With  me  were  Maxwell  ondAyer;  and  after  we 
had  remained  nearly  an  hour  on  the  rock,  il  became  so  un- 
pleasantly cold,  though  the  day  was  bright,  ihat  we  apt  out  on 
lur  return  to  the  oamp,  at  which  we  all  arrived  safely,  slrag- 
f?ing  in  one  after  tht  other.     I  continued  ill  during  the  aft«r- 


noon,  but  became  better  lovvnHs  j^undown,  when  i.i^  tivt^rj 
was  completed  by  the  appearance  of  Basil  and  four  men,  all 
mounted.  The  men  who  had  gone  with  him  had  been  tors 
much  fatigued  to  return,  and  were  relieved  by  those  in  oharjie 
of  ihe  horses  ;  but  in  hia  powers  of  endurance  Basil  rcsemblciJ 
more  a  ntountain-goat  than  a  man.  They  brought  blankcie 
and  provisions,  and  we  enjoyed  well  our  dried  meal  and  a  cup 
lit*  good  coffee.  We  rolled  ouraelves  up  in  our  blankcls,  and, 
with  our  feet  turned  to  a  blazing  Rre,  slept  soundly  until 
morning. 

15lh. — it.  had  been  supposed  that  we  had  fini-ihed  with  the 
mountains ;  and  the  evening  before  it  had  been  arranged  thai 
Carson  should  set  out  at  daylight,  and  return  1o  breukfnsi  nl 
the  Camp  of  Ihe  Mules,  taking  with  him  all  but  four  or  five 
men,  who  were  to  stay  with  me  and  bring  back  the  mule.i  and 
instruments.  Accordingly,  at  the  break  of  day  they  set  out. 
With  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  remained  Basil  Lajeuni^sse,  Clem- 
ent Lambert,  Janisse,  and  Descoteaux.  When  we  had  se- 
cured slrenglb  for  the  day  by  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  coverrd 
vi'hat  remained,  which  was  enough  for  one  meal,  with  rocks, 
in  order  thai  it  might  be  safe  from  any  marauding  bird,  and, 
saddling  our  mules,  turned  our  faces  once  more  towards  the 
poaks.  This  time  we  determined  to  proceed  quietly  and 
cautiously,  deliberately  resolved  to  accomplish  our  object  if  ii 
were  within  the  compass  of  human  means.  We  were  •■f  opin- 
ion that  a  long  defile  which  lay  to  the  left  of  yesterday's  route 
would  lead  us  to  the  foot  of  the  main  peak.  Our  mules  had 
been  refreshed  by  the  fine  grass  in  the  little  ravine  at  the 
Island  camp,  and  we  intended  to  ride  up  the  defile  as  fur  as 
possible,  in  order  to  husband  our  strength  for  the  main  ascent. 
Though  this  was  a  fine  passage,  still  it  was  a  defile  of  the  most 
rugged  mountains  known,  and  we  had  many  a  rough  and  steep 
slippery  place  to  cross  before  reaching  the  end.  In  this  place 
the  8un  rarely  shone  ;  snow  lay  along  the  border  of  the  small 
stream  which  Rowed  through  it,  and  occasional  icy  passages 
made  the  footing  of  the  mules  very  insecure,  and  the  rocks 
tnd  ground  were  moist  with  the  tr'ckling  waters  in  this  spring 
^r  mighty  riveri.     We  won  hod  the  BatisrocUoQ  \o  Wi  aw 
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ielves  riding  alor.j;  the  h'jge  wall  which  fonnB  the  oentral 
summits  of  ihe  chi  i  I.  T.:ere  al  last  it  rose  by  our  sides,  i 
nearly  perpendicular  v<'a11  of  granite,  terminating  2,000  ti 
3,000  feet  above  our  heads  in  a  serrated  line  of  brolten,  jagged 
cones.  We  rode  on  until  we  came  almost  immediately  belou 
the  main  peak,  which  I  denominaled  the  Snow  peak,  as  it  ex 
hibited  more  snow  to  the  eye  than  any  of  the  neighboring  suin- 
mits.  Here  were  three  small  lakes  of  a  green  color,  each, 
perhaps,  of  a  thousand  yards  in  diameter,  and  apparently  very 
deep.  These  lay  in  a  kind  of  chasm  ;  and,  according  to  the 
barometer,  we  tiad  attained  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
Island  lake.  The  bHrometer  here  stood  at  20*450,  attached 
thermometer  70". 

We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a  little  bench  about  a 
aundred  feet  above  ihe  lakes,  where  there  was  a  patch  of  good 
grass,  and  turned  them  loose  to  graze.  During  our  rough  ride 
to  this  place,  they  had  exhiiiited  a  wonderful  aurefootedness. 
Parts  of  the  defile  were  filled  with  angular,  sharp  fragments 
of  rock,  three  or  fo'ir  and  eight  or  ten  feet  cube ;  and  among 
theae  they  had  worked  their  way,  leaping  from  one  narrow 
point  (o  another,  rarely  making  a  false  step,  and  giving  us  no 
occasion  to  dismount.  Having  divested  ourselves  of  every 
unnecessary  encumbrance,  we  commenced  the  ascent.  This 
time,  like  experienced  travelers,  we  did  not  press  ourselves, 
but  climbed  leisurely,  sitting  down  so  soon  as  we  found  breath 
beginning  to  fail.  At  iniervals  we  reached  places  where  a 
number  of  springs  gushed  from  the  rocks,  and  about  1800  feel 
above  the  lakes  came  to  the  snow  line.  From  this  point  our  pro. 
gresa  was  uninterrupted  climbing.  Hitherto  I  had  worn  a 
pair  of  thick  moccasins,  with  soles  of  parfiicke,  but  here  I  put 
on  a  liglit,  thin  pair,  which  I  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  as 
now  the  use  of  our  toes  became  necessary  to  a  further  ad- 
vance. I  availed  myself  of  a  sort  of  comb  of  the  mouniain, 
which  stood  against  the  wall  like  a  buttress,  and  which  the 
wind  and  the  solar  radiatioUj  joined  to  the  steepness  of  the 
■raooth  rock,  had  kept  almost  entirely  free  from  snow.  Up 
this  I  made  my  way  rapidly.  Our  cautious  method  of  ad 
rancing  al  the  outset  had  spared  my  strength ;  and,  with  tht 
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;plioa  or  alight  disposition  to  headache,  I  felt  aQtCrtAias  o( 
iterday's  illness.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  a  point  where 
:he  buttress  was  overhanging,  and  there  was  no  other  way  ofsur- 
mounting  the  difficulty  than  by  passing  around  one  side  of  it, 
which  was  the  face  of  a  vertical  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Putting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices  between  the  blocks,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  over  it,  and,  when  I  reached  the  top, 
found  my  companions  in  a  small  valley  below.  Descending 
to  them,  we  continued  climbing,  and  in  a  short  time  reached 
the  cresL  I  sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another  step  would 
have  precipitated  me  into  an  immense  snow-field  five  hundred 
feet  below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was  a.  sheer  icy  preci- 
pice; and  then,  with  a  gradual  fall,  the  field  sloped  off  for 
about  a.  mile,  untilit  struck  the  foot  of  another  lower  ridge. 
I  stood  on  a  narrow  crest,  about  three  feet  in  width,  with  an 
inclination  of  about  20°  N.  51°  E.  As  soon  as  I  had  gratified 
the  fic.'it  feelings  of  curiosity,  I  descended,  and  each  man  as- 
cended in  his  turn;  for  I  would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to 
mount  the  unstable  and  precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a 
breath  would  hurl  into  the  abyss  below.  We  mounted  the 
barometer  in  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and  fixing  a  ramrod  in 
a  crevice,  unfurled  the  national  flag  to  wave  in  the  breeze 
where  never  flag  waved  before.  During  our  morning's  ascent, 
we  had  met  no  sign  of  animal  life,  except  the  small  sparrow- 
hke  bird  already  mentioned.  A  stillness  the  most  profound  and 
a  terrible  solitude  forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind 
as  the  great  features  of  the  place.  Here,  on  the  summit,  where 
the  stillness  was  absolute,  unbroken  by  any  sound,  and  soli- 
tude complete,  we  thoughtourselves  beyond  the  region  of  ani- 
mated life  ;  but  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  rock,  a  solitary 
bee  {bremus,  Iht  humbU-bee)  came  winging  his  flight  from  the 
eastern  valley,  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  ofthe  men. 

It  was  a  strange  place,  the  icy  rock  and  the  highest  peak 

ofthe  Rocky  mountains,  for  a  lover  of  warm  sunshine  ami 

and  we  pleased  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  he  "as 

first  ofhis  species  to  cross  the  mountain  barrier — asoVxVM'j 
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pioneer  to  fbretell  the  advance  of  ctvilizntion.  I  believe  liial 
ft  moment's  thought  would  have  made  us  let  him  continue  hif. 
way  uoharmed ;  but  we  carried  out  the  law  of  this  c(>unlr 
where  all  animated  nature  neems  at  war;  and,  seizing  hi 
immedialely,  pot  him  in  al  least  a  fit  place — in  the  leaves  of 
large  book,  among  the  (lowers  we  had  collected  ort  our  wa 
The  barometer  stood  al  lS-293,  the  atlached  thermometer  at 
44°  ;  giving  for  the  elevation  of  this  summit  13,570  feel  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  may  be  called  the  highest  flight 
of  the  bee.  ll  is  certainly  the  highest  known  fliglit  of  that 
insoti.  From  ihe  description  given  by  Mackenzie  of  the 
mountains  where  he  crossed  them,  with  thai  of  a  French 
oflicer  still  farther  to  the  north,  and  Colonel  Long's  ineaaure- 
mcnts  to  the  south,  Joined  to  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  traders 
of  the  country,  it  is  presumed  thai  this  is  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  day  was  sunny  and  bright,  but  d 
slight  shining  mist  hung  over  the  lower  plains,  which  iuterfercl 
with  our  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  one  side  we 
overlooked  innumerable  lakes  and  streams,  the  spring  of  the 
Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California  ;  and  on  tho  other  was  tlio 
Wind  River  valley,  where  were  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone 
branch  of  the  Missouri ;  far  to  the  north,  we  could  just  diS' 
cover  the  snowy  heads  of  llie  Trow  Telont,  where  were  ihi' 
sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers;  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  the  peaks  were  plainly  visible, 
among  ithich  were  some  of  the  springs  of  the  Nebraska  or 
Platte  river.  Around  us,  the  whole  scene  had  one  main, 
striking  feature,  which  was  that  of  terrible  convulsion.  Paral- 
lel to  it»  length,  the  ridge  was  split  into  chasms  and  fissures  ; 
between  which  rose  the  thin  lofty  walls,  terminated  with  slender 
minarets  and  colunuis.  According  to  tho  barometer,  the  little 
crest  of  the  wall  on  which  we  stood  was  three  thousand  live 
bundled  and  seventy  feet  above  that  place,  and  two  thousanil 
seven  hundrtd  and  eighty  above  the  little  lakes  at  the  bottom, 
immediately  at  our  feel.  Our  camp  at  tbe  Two  Hills  (an  as- 
tronomical station)  bore  south  3°  east,  which,  with  a  bearing 
afterwards  obtained  from  a  fixed  position,  enabled  us  lo  locate 
i/t^  P-'ab.     Thm  beviag  of  the  TroU  IVloni  was  north  60' 
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v-eat,  and  the  direction  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Wind  Rjv>>) 
Tiouataina  aouth  30°  east.  The  summit  rock  was  gneiss,  suc- 
ceeded by  sienitic  gneiss.  Sienite  and  feldspar  succeeded  in 
cur  descent  to  the  snow  line,  where  we  found  a  feldspathic 
granite.  I  had  remarked  thai  the  noise  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  our  pistols  had  the  ui>ua!  degree  of  loudness,  bii 
W83  not  in  the  least  prolonged,  expiring  almost  inslajiiii. 
ceously. 

Having  now  made  what  observations  our  means  afforded,  ttc 
Proceeded  to  descend.  We  had  accomplished  an  object  ol 
laudable  ambition,  and  beyond  the  strict  order  of  our  instruc- 
tions. We  had  climbed  the  loAiest  peak  of  ihe  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  looked  down  upon  the  snow  a  thousand  feet  below ; 
and,  standing  where  never  human  foot  had  stood  before,  fell 
the  exultation  of  first  explorers.  Il  was  about  (wo  o'clouk 
when  we  left  the  summit,  and  when  we  reached  the  bottom,  the 
sun  had  already  sunk  behind  the  wall,  and  the  day  was  draw. 
ing  to  a  close.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  lingered 
n  the  summit  longer ;  but  we  hurried  away  as  rapiilly 
3  the  ground  would  permit,  far  it  was  an  object  to  regain  oui 
party  as  soon  as  possible,  not  knowing  what  accident  the  nc.xi 
hour  might  bring  forth. 

We  reached  our  deposite  of  provisions  at  nightfall.     Heru 
ilPaa  nol  the  inn  which  awaits  the  tired  traveler  on  his  return 
I  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  orange  groves  of  South  America, 
'  with  their  refreshing  juices  and  soft  fragrant  air  ;  but  we  found 
our  little  cache  of  dried  meal  and  coiT^e  undisturbed.     Though 
t  the  moon  was  bright,  the  road  was  full  of  precipices,  and  ih'' 

I  fatigue  of  the  day  had  been  great.     We  therefore  abandonee 

{  the  idea  of  rejoining  our  friends,  and  lay  down  un  the  rock^ 

Land,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  slept  soundly. 
10th. — We  left  our  encampment  with  the  daylight.  We 
iftw  on  our  way  large  flocks  of  the  mountain-goat  looking 
down  on  us  from  the  cliffs-  At  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  they 
would  bound  off  among  the  rocks,  and  in  a  few  minutea  make 
[heir  appearance  on  eome  lofty  peak,  some  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand feet  above.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  any  further  dvecrr^ 
lion  of  the  country;  H*"     orlicn  over  'whtc^v^o  ^TiNtV^i  ~Va 
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morning  was  rough  as  imagination  coulJ  picture  it,  and  to  \it 
Heemed  equally  beautiful.  A  concourse  of  lakes  and  rushing 
waters — mountains  of  rocka  naked  dod  destitute  of  vegetable 
earth— dells  and  ravines  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  alt  kej:' 
green  and  fresh  by  the  great  moisture  in  the  air,  and  soivn 
with  brilliant  Rowers,  and  everywhere  thrown  around  all  tho 
glory  of  most  mugnificent  scenes, — these  constitute  tlie  features 
of  the  place,  and  impress  themselves  vividly  on  the  niind  of 
the  traveler.  It  was  not  until  11  o'clock  that  we  reached  the 
place  where  our  animals  had  been  lefl,  when  we  first  attemj^loJ 
the  mountains  on  foot.  Near  one  of  the  still  burning  fireu  we 
found  a  piece  of  meat,  which  our  friends  had  thrown  away, 
and  which  furnished  us  a  mouthful — a  very  scanty  breakfast. 
We  continued  directly  on,  and  reached  our  camp  on  the  moun- 
tain lake  at  dusk.  We  found  all  well.  Nothing  had  occurred 
to  interrupt  tiie  quiet  since  our  departure,  and  the  Gne  gratis 
and  good  cool  water  had  done  much  to  re-establish  our  animuls. 
All  heard  with  great  delight  the  order  to  turn  our  faces  home- 
ward ;  and  towards  sundown  of  the  17th,  we  encamped  again 
at  the  Two  Butlea. 

In  the  course  of  this  aj^emoon's  march,  the  barometer  was 
Dfoken  past  remedy.  1  regretted  it,  as  I  was  desirous  to  com- 
pare it  again  with  Dr.  Engleman'a  barometers  at  St.  Louii, 
to  wliich  mine  were  referred  ;  but  it  had  done  its  part  well, 
and  my  objects  were  mainly  fulfilled. 

19th. — We  lefl  our  camp  on  Little  Sandy  river  about  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  traversed  the  same  sandy,  undulating 
country.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  turpentine  scent  of  the 
various  artemmas,  which  are  now  in  bloom,  and,  numerous  as 
Ihey  are,  give  much  gayely  to  the  landscape  of  the  plains. 
At  ten  o'clock,  we  stood  exactly  on  the  divide  in  the  pass, 
where  the  wagon-road  crosses ;  and,  descending  immediately 
upon  the  Sweet  Water,  hailed  to  lake  a  meridian  observation 
of  the  sun.     The  latitude  was  42°  24'  32". 

In  the  course  of  the  aflcrnDuii  we  saw  bufTalo  again,  and  ai 
our  eveuing  halt  on  the  Sweet  Water  the  roa^tei  ribs  again 
made  their  appearance  arcur.i  he  fires;  a" ',  with  them,  goo'J 
lutaoi',   V7S']  jaiighter  anr,  scng    "vere  le^  ored  to  the  camp 
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Jur  coffee  had  been  oipended,  but  we  dow  made  a  kind  of  len 
'Vom  the  roots  of  the  wild-cherry  tree. 

83d. — Yesterday  evening  we  reached  our  encampmenl  tH 
Rock  Independence,  where  I  took  some  aBtronomical  ob^erva- 
lions.  Here,  not  unmindful  of  the  custom  of  early  truvelci-,- 
ind  explorers  in  our  country,  1  engraved  on  this  rock  of  Oit 
l-'ar  West  a  symbol  of  the  Chrislinn  faith.  Among  the  thickly 
inscribed  names,  1  mude  on  the  Imrd  granite  the  impreiision  ul' 
Li  large  cross,  which  1  covered  with  a  black  preparation  o!" 
India-rubber,  well  calculated  to  resist  the  influence  of  wind 
and  rain.  It  stands  amidst  the  names  of  many  who  have  loin; 
«ince  found  their  way  to  the  grave,  and  for  whom  the  huge 
rack  is  a  giant  gravestone. 

One  George  Weymouth  was  sent  out  to  Maine  by  tlie 
iiarl  of  South om plot  1,  Lord  Arundel,  and  others;  and  in  the 
narrative  of  their  discoveries,  lie  says :  "  The  next  day  we 
ascended  in  our  pinnace  that  pari  of  the  river  which  lies  moit: 
lo  the  westward,  carrying  with  us  a  cross — a  thing  ucvlt 
oniitled  by  any  Christian  traveler — which  we  erected  at  the 
ultimate  end  of  our  route."  This  was  in  the  year  1005 ;  ana 
in  1843  I  obeyed  the  feeling  of  early  travelers,  and  left  the 

thousand  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  which  discoverers 
have  given  the  national  name  of  Rock  Independence. 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  to  survey  the  river  Platle, 
if  possible,  I  had  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at  this  placi\ 
The  India-rubber  boat  was  filled  with  air,  placed  in  the  water, 
nnd  loaded  with  whot  was  necessary  for  our  operations ;  and  1 
embarked  with  Mr.  Preuss  and  b  party  of  men.  When  wh 
had  dragged  our  boat  a  mile  or  two  over  the  sands,  I  abandonnl 
the  impossible  undertaking,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
party,  when  we  packed  up  uur  boat  and  equipage,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  were  again  moving  along  on  our  land  journey.  We 
continued  along  the  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Swett 
Water,  wheie  the  formation,  as  already  described,  consists  of 
a  graybh  micaceous  sandstone,  and  tine-grained  conglomerate, 
uid  marl.  We  passed  over  a  ridge  which  borders  or  consti- 
■Kei  the  river  hills  of  the  Platla,  consisiiing  o\  'fiM?,^  \iv<aO(.» 
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'ixiy  [ireiglity  feet  Lube,  of  decomposing  granite.  TLeccmen,  ^^t 
■vliigh  united  iheni  waa  probably  of  eaaier  decomposition,  and  '^^ 
hill  disappeared  and  left  them  isolate,  and  separated  by  smalt 
sjiutesi  Numerous  horns  of  ihe  mountain-goat  were  lying 
tiniong  tlie  rocks ;  and  in  the  ravines  were  cedars,  wii03« 
^^^,  iriinkB  were  of  extraordinary  si/.e.  From  thia  ridge  we 
^^^L  descended  lo  a  small  open  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sweei 
^^^1  \V^uieri  which  rushed  with  a  rapid  current  into  the  Plain:, 
^^^f  Here  flowing  along  in  a  broad  and  apparently  deep  stream, 
■  which  seemed,  from  ita  turbid  appearance,  to  be  conaiderablj 

sHollen.     I  obtained  heie  some  astronomical  observations,  and 
i  ihii  aflernonn  was  spent  in  getting  our  boat  ready  for  naviga- 

[  liuii  the  next  day. 

'24th. — We  started  before  sunrise,  intending  to  breakfast  at 
( luut  island  I  had  directed  the  land  party,  in  charge  of  lier- 
iiier,  to  proceed  to  this  place,  where  they  were  to  remain,  should 
'.hey  find  no  note  to  appri7.e  them  of  our  having  passed.  In 
llie  event  of  receiving  (his  information,  they  were  to  continue 
their  route,  passing  by  certain  placea  which  had  been  desig- 
nated. Mr.  Preusa  accompanied  me,  and  with  us  were  live 
of  my  best  men,  viz. :  C.  Lambert,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Honore 
Ayol,  Benoist,  and  Descoteaux.  Here  appeared  no  scarcity 
of  water,  and  we  took  on  board,  with  various  instruments  and 
baggage,  provisions  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  We  paddled  down 
the  river  rapidly,  for  our  little  craft  was  light  as  a  duck  on  ihiL' 
water  ;  and  the  sun  had  been  some  time  risen,  when  we  heard 
before  us  a  hollow  roar,  which  we  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  fall, 
of  which  we  had  heard  a  vague  rumor,  but  whose  exact  locality 
no  one  had  been  able  to  describe  lo  us.  We  were  approach- 
ing a  ridge,  through  which  ihe  river  passes  by  a  place  called 
"  canon,"  (pronounced  kanson,) — a  Spanish  word,  signifying  a 
piece  of  artillery,  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  or  any  kind  of  tube ; 
and  which,  in  this  country,  has  been  adopted  to  describe  the 
passage  of  a  river  between  perpendicular  rocks  of  great  height, 
which  frequently  approach  each  otlier  so  closely  overhead  o^ 
lo  form  a  kind  of  tunnel  over  the  stream,  which  foams  along  be- 
low, half  choked  up  by  fallen  fragments.  Between  the  m 
'f  the  3w"ct  Water  and  Gnat  i-land,  there  b  probably  a 
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at  three  hunured  led,  uuJ  iliai  Mas  |/finoipaIl;  madb  in  the 
canons  before  us;  as,  wiihout  [liem,  the  water  waa  3cmpara- 
lively  gmooth.  As  we  ncnred  the  ridge,  the  river  mide  a 
sudden  lum,  and  swept  squarely  down  against  one  of  the  waUi 
of  the  canon,  wilh  great  velocity,  and  so  steep  a  descent  thai  i 
had,  to  the  eye,  the  appearance  of  an  incliiied  plane.  Whe 
we  launched  into  this,  the  men  jnniped  overboard,  to  check  the 
velocity  of  the  boat ;  but  were  soon  in  water  up  to  their  nccki^. 
and  our  boat  ran  on.  Hut  we  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  n. 
.^rnall  point  of  rocks  on  the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon, 
Here  n'as  a  kind  of  elevated  sand-beach,  not  many  yard^i 
jquart,  backed  by  the  rocks;  and  around  ihe  point  the  rivci 
iwepi  nt  a  right  angle.  Trunks  of  trees  deposited  on  Jutting 
poiaia,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above,  and  other  marks,  showed 
that  th<t  water  here  frequently  rose  to  a  considerable  heiglit. 
The  rif'ge  waa  of  the  same  decomposing  granite  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  water  had  worked  the  surface,  in  many  placr;3, 
uito  a  wavy  surface  of  ridges  and  holes.  We  ascended  tlie 
rooks  lo  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  from  the  summit  the  piis- 
sage  appeared  to  be  a  continued  cataract,  foaming  over  man\ 
obstructions,  and  broken  by  a  number  of  small  falls.  We  a!ii> 
nowhere  a  fall  answering  to  that  which  had  been  described  u 
UB  as  having  twenty  or  twenty-five  feel;  but  aliU  concludort 
this  to  be  ihc  place  in  question,  as,  in  the  season  ol  floods,  thr 
rush  of  the  river  against  the  wall  would  produce  a  great  risi' ; 
and  ihe  waters,  reflected  squarely  off,  would  descend  ihrough 
the  passage  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  having  every  appearance  of  a 
large  fall-  Eighteen  years  previous  lo  this  time,  as  1  have 
subsequently  learned  from  himself,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  somewberi 
iibove  on  this  rivor,  had  embarked  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
beaver.  Unacquainted  with  Ihe  stream,  which  he  believed 
would  conduct  him  safely  to  the  Missouri,  he  came  unexpect- 
edly into  this  canon,  where  he  was  wrecked,  with  the  total  Iose 
of  bis  furs.  It  would  have  been  a  work  of  great  time  and 
labor  to  pack  our  baggage  across  the  ridge,  and  1  determined 
n.  We  all  again  embarked,  and  at  lirsv 
mpted  to  check  the  way  of  the  boat ;  but  the  water  awe^ 
w.eh  with  so  much  violence  that  we  i:»iirov»\^  ewia^^Nssw* 
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iwunped,  and  were  obliged  to  let  her  go  in  the  fiill  fcros  ol 
the  current,  and  tniat  to  the  okill  of  the  boatmen.  The  dan 
gerous  places  in  this  canon  were  where  huge  rocks  had  fallen 
from  abovo,  and  hemmed  in  the  already  narrow  pasa  of  the 
river  to  an  open  siiace  of  three  or  four  and  five  feet.  Theae 
obatructbr^  raised  the  water  considerably  above,  which  was 
aonu^TCi  pteeipitated  over  in  a  fall;  and  at  other  places, 
where  this  dan;i  was  too  high,  rushed  through  the  contracted 
opening  with  tremendous  violence.  Had  our  boat  been  made 
of  wood,  in  passing  the  narrows  she  would  have  been  staved ; 
but  her  elasticity  preserved  her  unhurt  from  every  shock,  and 
she  seemed  fairly  to  leap  over  the  falls. 

In  this  way  we  passed  three  cataracts  in  succession,  wherr 
perhaps  100  feet  of  smooth  water  intervened ;  and,  finally 
with  a  shout  of  pleasure  at  our  success,  issued  from  our  tan 
nel  into  the  open  day  beyond.  We  were  so  delighted  with  thi 
performance  of  our  boat,  and  so  confident  in  her  powers,  iha. 
we  would  not  have  hesitated  to  leap  a  fall  of  ten  feet  with  her 
We  put  to  shore  for  breakfast  at  same  willows  on  the  rig>Lt 
bank,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  canon  ;  Ibr  ft  vas 
now  eight  o'clock,  and  we  hnd  been  working  since  daylight, 
and  were  all  wet,  fatigued,  and  hungry.  White  the  men  were 
preparing  breakfast,  1  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  view  was 
very  limiled.  The  coarse  of  the  river  was  smooth,  so  far  as  I 
could  see ;  on  both  sides  were  broken  hills;  and  but  a  mile  or 
two  below  was  another  high  ridge.  The  rock  at  ihe  mouth 
of  the  canon  was  still  the  decomposing  granite,  with  great 
Huanlities  of  mica,  which  made  a  very  glittering  sand. 

We  re.embarked  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes reached  the  next  canon.  Landing  on  a  rocky  shore  at  its 
commencement,  we  ascended  the  ridge  to  reconnoitre.  Port- 
age was  out  of  iho  question.  So  far  as  wb  could  see,  the  jag 
ged  rocks  pointed  out  the  course  of  the  canon,  on  a  winding 
line  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  It  was  simply  a  narrow,  dark 
chasm  in  the  rock  ;  and  here  the  perpendicular  faces  were 
much  higher  than  in  Ihe  previous  pass,  being  at  this  end  two 
to  three  hundred,  and  further  down,  as  we  afterwards  asoer- 
lained,   Rre  huiidrud  liief   il   ve''ioa!   Keia-ht.     Our  previoui 
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luccess  liud  made  us  bold,  and  we  d  intern  lined  again  a  niii 
ihe  canon.  Every  thing  was  secured  as  firmly  as  possible  ; 
and  having  divested  ourselves  of  the  greater  part  of  our  clokii- 
ing,  we  pushed  into  the  stream.  To  save  our  chronoinel».t 
IVoni  aecident,  Mr.  Freiiss  look  it,  and  attempted  lo  pixweed 
along  the  shore  on  the  masses  of  rock,  which  in  places  wer» 
piled  up  on  either  side;  but,  a  fie  r  he  had  walked  about  five 
minutes,  every  thing  like  shore  disappeared,  and  the  vertical 
wall  came  squarely  down  into  the  water.  He  therefore  wail- 
ed until  we  came  up.  An  ugly  pass  lay  before  us.  We  had 
made  fast  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  a  strong  rope  about  fifty  fei?! 
long;  and  three  of  the  men  clambered  along  among  the  rocks, 
Mid  with  this  rope  let  her  slowly  through  the  pass.  In  several 
places  high  rocks  lay  scattered  about  in  the  channel ;  and  m 
the  narrows  it  required  all  our  strength  and  skill  to  avoid  sta- 
ving the  boat  on  the  sharp  points.  In  one  of  these,  the  boui 
proved  a  little  too  broad,  and  stuck  fast  for  an  instant,  while 
thi-  water  flew  over  us ;  fortunately,  it  was  but  for  an  instant, 
as  our  united  strength  forced  her  immediat^y  through.  Tlie 
water  swept  overboard  only  a  sextant  and  a  pair  of  saddie- 
tiHga.  I  caught  the  sextant  as  it  passed  by  me  ;  but  the  sad. 
die-bags  became  the  prey  of  the  whirlpools.  VVe  reached  the 
place  where  Mr.  Preuss  was  slaading,  took  him  on  board,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  boat,  put  the  m«n  with  the  rope  on  the  suc- 
ceeding pile  of  rocks.  We  found  this  passage  much  worse 
than  the  previous  one,  and  our  position  was  rather  a  bad  one 
To  go  back  was  impossible ;  before  ua,  the  cataract  was  a 
sheet  of  foam ;  and  shut  up  in  the  chasm  by  the  rocks,  which 
in  some  places,  seemed  almost  to  meet  overhead,  the  roar  of 
(he  water  was  deafening.  We  pushed  off  again;  but,  after 
making  a  little  distance,  the  force  of  the  current  became  too 
great  for  the  men  on  shore,  and  two  of  them  let  go  the  'ope. 
Lajeunesse.  the  third  man,  hung  on,  and  was  jerked  headfore- 
most into  tnu  nver  from  a  rock  about  twelve  feel  high ;  and 
down  the  boat  shot  like  an  arrow,  Basil  following  us  in  the 
rapid  current,  and  exerting  all  his  strength  to  keep  in  mid 
nhannel — his  head  only  seen  occasionally  like  a  black  spot  in 
,he  wMilfi  foatr.     How  far  we  went,  I  do  not  extt<^V\"f  «.i\o-«  , 
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^ut  we  succeeded  in  Luriiing  Lhe  boat  into  an  eddy  beloi* 
'  'Cre  Difu,"  said  Basil  Lajcuncsse,  as  lie  arrived  immediate 
.y  after  us,  "  Je  croU  hien  que  j'at  jwge  un  demi  mile."  He 
had  owed  his  life  lo  his  skill  as  a  swimmer,  and  1  determined 
to  take  him  and  the  two  others  on  board,  and  trust  to  skill  and 
fortune  to  reach  the  other  end  in  safety.  We  placed  ourselves 
(in  our  knees  with  ihs  short  paddles  in  our  hands,  the  mosl 
skilful  boatman  being  at  the  bow ;  and  ogain  we  commenced 
our  rapid  descent.  We  cleared  rock  al\er  rock,  and  shot  pasi 
fall  after  fall,  our  little  boat  seeming  to  play  with  the  cataract 
We  became  flushed  with  success,  and  familiar  with  the  danger ; . 
end,  yielding  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  broke  forth  into 
a  Canadian  boat-song.  Singing,  or  rather  shouting,  wo  daali- 
i;d  along,  and  were,  I  believe,  in  the  midst  of  the  chorus,  wtier 
lhe  boat  struck  a  concealed  rock  immediately  at  (he  foot  of  u 
fall,  which  whirled  her  over  in  an  instant.  Three  of  my  men 
could  not  swim,  and  my  first  feeling  was  to  assist  them,  and 
save  some  of  our  elTects ;  but  a  sharp  concussion  or  two  con- 
vinced me  that  I  had  not  yet  saved  myself.  A  few  strokes 
brought  me  into  an  eddy,  and  I  landed  on  a  pile  of  rocks  on 
the  left  side.  Looking  around,  I  saw  that  Mr,  Preusa  had 
:;amed  lhe  shore  on  the  same  side,  about  twenly  yards  below ; 
and  a  little  climbing  and  swimming  soon  brought  him  lo  my 
aide.  On  tlie  opposite  side,  against  the  wall,  lay  the  boat  hot- 
'om  up ;  and  Lambert  was  in  the  act  of  saving  Dcsotteaux, 
whom  he  had  grasped  by  the  hair,  and  who  could  nnl  swim  ; 
"  Ijdcke  pas,"  said  he,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  "  Idcke  pas, 
cheT  frire''  "  Crains  pas,"  was  the  reply:  "je  m'en  vaii 
numrir  avanl  que  de  te  Idcher."  Such  was  the  reply  of  cour- 
age and  generosity  in  this  danger.  For  a  hundred  yards  be- 
low the  current  was  covered  with  floating  books  and  boxes, 
bales  and  blankets,  and  scattered  articles  of  clothing ;  and  so 
strong  and  boiling  was  tht.  stream,  that  even  our  heavy  in- 
etruments,  which  were  all  in  cases,  kept  on  the  surface,  and  the 
sextant,  circle,  and  the  long  black  box  of  the  telescope,  were 
in  view  at  once.  For  a  moment,  I  felt  somewhat  dishearten, 
ed.  All  our  books — almost  every  record  of  the  jouruey — oui 
•QuriiBla  nnd  reiriners  o''  astronomical  and  barometrical  ohaer 
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T&tionH — had  been  lost  in  a  inaineni.  But  it  was  rt  r-mu  In 
indulge  in  regrets;  and  1  tnimeJialel)  set  about  endea  ring  to 
«ave  evmclhing  from  the  wreck.  Making  ourselves  an  irstood 
as  well  as  possible  by  signs,  (for  nothing  could  be  1<  'ard  in 
ihe  roar  of  the  waters,)  we  commenced  our  operation  ,  Of 
svery  thing  on  board,  the  only  article  thai  had  been  saviJ  was 
my  double-barreled  gun,  which  Descoteaux  had  caught  and 
clung  to  with  drowning  tenacity.  The  men  continued  dowis 
the  river  on  the  left  bank.  Mr.  Preusa  and  myself  deacendcil 
on  the  side  we  were  on ;  and  Lajeunesse,  with  a  padJle  in  his 
liand,  jumped  on  the  boat  alone,  and  continued  dawn  [he  can- 
on. She  was  now  light,  and  cleared  every  bad  place  wiiJi 
much  less  difficulty.  In  a  short  lime  he  was  joined  by  Lam- 
bert, and  the  search  was  continued  (or  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
which  was  aa  far  as  the  boat  could  proceed  in  the  pass. 

Here  the  walla  were  about  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  tiie 
fragments  of  rocks  from  above  had  choked  the  river  into  a  hol- 
low pass,  but  one  or  two  feet  above  the  surface.  Through 
ihia  and  the  interstices  of  the  rock,  the  water  found  its  way. 
t-'avored  beyond  our  expectations,  all  of  our  registers  had  been 
recovered,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  my  journals,  whieh 
contained  the  notes  and  incidents  of  travel,  and  topographical 
descriptions,  a  number  of  scattered  astronomical  observations, 
principally  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun,  and  our  baromdri- 
cal  register  west  of  Laramie.  Fortunately,  our  other  jourjiais 
contained  duplicates  of  the  most  important  barometrical  obser- 
vations which  had  been  taken  in  the  mountains.  These,  with 
a  few  scattered  notes,  were  all  thai  had  been  preserved  of  our 
meteorological  observations.  In  addition  to  these,  we  saved 
the  circle;  and  these,  with  a  few  blankets,  constituted  every 
thing  that  had  been  rescued  from  the  waters. 

The  day  was  running  rapidly  away,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  reach  Goal  island,  whither  the  party  had  preceded  us,  be- 
fore night.  In  this  uncertain  country,  the  traveler  ia  so  much 
in  the  power  of  chance,  that  we  became  somewhat  uneasj-  in 
regard  to  them.  Should  any  thing  have  occurred,  in  the  briel 
ioterva.  of  our  :*-paralion,  ;o  prevent  our  rejoining  them,  our 
lituaUftl  would  be  rather  a  desperate  one.     We  tiaA  iitA  * 
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^^^H  morael  ofproviaiona — our  arms  and  ammuniliDn  were  go.ie — aod 
^^^^P  we  were  entirely  ai  ihe  mercy  of  any  straggling  p&.'tj'  ofaar- 
^^^*  agcB,  and  not  a  little  in  danger  of  starvation.  We  therefore 
r  gel  out  at  once  in  two  parties,  Mr.  Prettss  and  mys^'f  or.  the 

left,  and  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Climbing 
out  of  ihe  canon,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  very  broken  counlry 
where  we  were  not  yet  able  to  recognise  any  locality.  En  lh( 
course  of  our  descent  ihrough  the  canon,  the  roeks,  wiiich  at 
the  upper  end  was  of  the  decomposing  granile,  changed  into  a 
t  varied  sandstone  formBtion.     The  hilts  and  points  of  the  ridges 

[  were  covered  with  fragments  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  of  which 

l!ie  strata  were  sometines  displayed  in  ihe  broken  ravines 
i:  which  interrupted  our  course,  and  made  our  walk  extremely 

i'atiguing.  At  one  point  of  the  canon  the  red  argillaceous  sand, 
^lone  rose  in  a  wall  of  five  hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  a 
stratum  of  white  sandstone  ;  and  in  an  opposite  ravine  a  col- 
umn of  red  sandstone  rose,  in  form  like  a  steeple,  about  one 
I  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.     The  scenery  was  extremely  pic- 

h turesque,  and  notwithstanding  our  forlorn  condition,  we  were 

^^^^      Trequently  obliged  to  stop  and  admire  it.     Our  progress  wax 

^^^H      not  very  rapid.     We  had  emerged  from  the  water  half  naked, 

^^^V      und,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  I  found  myself 

^^^        with  only  one  moccasin.     The  fragmenta  of  rock  riinde  walk- 

r  ing  painful,  and  1  was  frequently  obliged  to  slop  and  pull  out 

[  the  thorns  of  the  cactus,  here  the  prevailing  plant,  and  with 

^^^_        which  a  few  minutes'  walk  covered  the  bottoms  of  my  feet. 

^^^L      From  this  ridge  the  river  emerged  into  a  smiling  prairie,  and, 

^^^H      descending  to  the  bank  for  water,  we  were  joined  by  Benoist 

^^^f      The  rest  of  the  parly  were  out  of  sight,  having  taken  a  more 

I  inland  route.     We  crossed  the  river  repeatedly — somelii 

able  to  ford  it,  and  sometimes  swimming — climbed  ( 

ridges  of  two  more  canons,  and  (owarda-  evening  reached  the 

cut,  which  we  here  named  the  Hot  Spring  gate,     On  our  pre- 

vicus  visit  in  July,  we  had  not  entered  this  pass,  reserving  it 

|i  for  our  descent  in  the  boat ;  and  when  ivf>  enlcred  il  this  even- 

'  ing,  Mr.  Preuss  was  a  few  bundled  feet  in  c'.vjnoe.    Healed 

Uivith  the  long  march,  ho  camet  suddenly  upon  s  "'.ne  b.iJ  spring 
fubhing  from  the  rock,  about  l^n  feet  above  the  river.     Eajje' 
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»  enjoy  ihe  i-Tj-s'al  water,  he  throw  himself  down  fo  .  a  hastj 
ffraughl,  and  took  a  mouthful  of  water  almost  boiling  hoi.  He 
said  nothing  to  Benoist,  who  laid  himself  dowo  to  diink;  but 
the  steam  from  the  w&ic.r  arrested  his  eagerness,  and  he  es- 
caped the  hot  draught.  We  had  no  thermometer  to  ascertain 
the  temperature,  but  I  could  hold  my  hand  in  the  water  just 
long  enough  to  count  two  seconds.  There  are  tight  or  leu  of 
tliese  springs  discharging  themselves  by  streams  largi^  enough 
to  be  called  runs.  A  loud  hollow  noise  was  heard  from  llii; 
rock,  which  I  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  fall  of  water. 
7'he  strata  immediately  where  they  issue  is  a  fine  white  and 
calcareous  sandstone,  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  common 
BttSt.  Leaving  this  Thermopylae  of  the  we:t,  in  a  short  wiilk 
we  reached  the  red  ridge  which  has  been  lescribed  as  lying 
just  above  Goat  island.  Ascending  this,  we  found  some  fresh 
tracks  and  a  button,  which  showed  that  the  other  men  had  al- 
ready arrived.  A  shout  from  the  man  who  first  reached  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  responded  to  liom  below,  informed  na  thai  our 
friends  were  all  on  the  island ;  and  we  were  soon  among  them. 
We  found  some  pieces  of  bulTalo  standing  around  the  fire  for 
us,  and  managed  to  gel  some  dry  clothes  among  the  people. 
A  sudden  storm  of  rain  drove  us  into  the  beat  shelter  we  could 
find,  where  we  slept  soundly,  af\er  one  of  the  moat  fatiguini; 
days  I  have  ever  experienced. 

2.5th. — Early  this  morning  Lajeunesse  was  sent  to  the  wreck 
for  the  articles  which  had  been  saved,  and  about  noon  we  Icf 
ihe  island.  The  mare  w'-ich  we  had  left  here  in  July  had 
much  improved  in  condition,  and  she  served  us  well  again  foi 
some  time,  but  was  finally  abandoned  at  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  journey.  At  10  in  the  morning  of  the  '26th  we  reached 
Cache  camp,  where  we  found  every  thing  undisturbeo.  We 
disinterred  our  deposite,  arranged  our  carts  which  had  bectti 
left  here  on  the  way  out ;  and,  traveling  a  few  miles  in  th<^ 
afternoon,  encamped  for  the  night  at  the  ford  of  the  Platte. 

27th. — At  mid-day  we  halted  at  the  place  where  we  h:id 
taken  dinner  on  the  27th  of  July.  The  country  which,  wheu 
we  passed  up,  looked  as  if  the  hard  winter  frosts  had  ^asatvV 
*ver  iu  had  now  assumed  a  new  face,  so  much  o?  vertisi  ^\e^ 
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np.  of  walor  among  ihe  sandbars.  VVa 
reached  Laramie  fort  on  the  last  day  of  August,  afler  an 
iibience  of  forty-two  days,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  find  out 
friondB  all  well.  The  fortieth  day  had  been  fixed  for  our  rn- 
lum;  and  the  quick  eyes  of  the  Indians,  who  were  on  the 
lookout  for  ua,  discovered  our  flog  as  we  wound  among  the 
Mills.  The  fort  saluted  us  with  repeated  discharges  of  its 
single  piece,  which  we  returned  wiih  scattered  volleys  of  our 
small-arms,  and  felt  the  joy  of  a  home  reception  in  getting 
Imck  to  this  remote  station,  which  seemed  ao  far  oiT  aa  we 
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On  the  morning  uf  the  Sd  September  we  bade  &dieu  to  out 
Kind  friends  at  the  fort,  and  continued  our  homeward  journey 
ilijwn  the  Platte,  which  was  glorious  with  the  autumnal  splen. 
lor  of  innumerable  flowera  in  full  and  brilliant  bloom.  On 
ijie  warm  sands,  among  the  helianlh,  one  of  the  characteristic 
plants,  we  saw  great  numbers  of  rattlesnakes,  of  which  live 
Tf  six  were  killed  in  (he  morning's  ride.  We  occupied  or*- 
selvea  in  improving  our  previous  survey  of  the  nve-;  and,  as 
iho  weather  was  fine,  astronomical  observations  were  generally 
made  at  night  and  at  noon. 

We  halted  for  a  short  lime  on  Ihe  afternoon  of  the  5th  with 
1  village  of  Sioux  Indians,  some  of  whose  chiefs  we  had  met 
>t  Laramie.  The  water  in  the  Platte  was  exceedingly  low ; 
jii  many  places,  the  large  expanse  of  sands,  with  some  oc- 
i:asional  stunted  tree  on  its  banks,  gave  it  the  air  of  the  sea- 
coast  ;  the  bed  of  the  river  being  merely  a  succession  of  sand- 
bars, among  which  the  channel  was  divided  into  rivulets  of  a 
li'w  inches  deep.  We  crossed  and  recrossed  with  our  cartH 
npeatedly  and  at  our  pleasure  ;  and,  whenever  an  obstruction 
Liarred  our  way  in  the  shape  of  precipitous  blufls  that  came 
Jawa  upon  ihe  river,  we  turned  directly  info  it,  and  Tiadc  ou' 
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way  along  the  sandy  bed,  with  .10  other  inconvcnLencB  than 
the  frequenl  quicksands,  whici  greatly  Tatigued  our  animals. 
Disinterr'ng  on  tiie  way  the  cache  which  had  been  made  by 
3Ur  party  when  they  ascended  the  river,  we  reached  witliom 
accident,  on  ihe  evening  of  the  l'2lh  of  September,  our  olr 
encampment  of  the  ad  of  Tuly,  al  the  junction  of  the  forks 
Our  cache  of  the  barrtl  of  perk  was  found  undisturbed,  an<l 
|)roved  a  seasonable  addition  to  our  stock  of  provisions.  Ai 
this  place  I  had  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  descend 
the  Platte  by  water,  and  accordingly  spent  two  days  in  the 
construction  of  a  bull  boat.  Men  were  sent  out  on  the  eveninji 
of  our  arrival,  the  necessary  number  of  bulls  killed,  and  iheh 
skins  brought  to  the  camp.  Four  of  the  beet  of  them  were 
strongly  sewed  together  with  buffalo  sinew,  and  stretched  over 
a  basket  frame  of  willow.  The  seams  were  then  covered  wiili 
ashes  and  tallow,  and  the  boat  leA  exposed  to  the  sun  for  the 
greatei  part  of  one  day,  which  was  sufficient  to  dry  and  con- 
tract the  skin,  and  make  the  whole  work  solid  and  strong,  il 
had  a  rounded  bow,  was  eight  feel  long  and  five  broad,  and 
drew  with  four  men  about  four  inches  water.  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th  we  embarked  in  our  hide  boat,  Mt,  Prouss  and 
myself,  with  two  men.  We  dragged  k;r  over  the  sands  for 
three  or  four  miles,  and  then  left  her  on  a  bar,  anil  abandoned 
entirely  all  further  attempts  to  navigate  this  river.  The  names 
given  by  the  Indians  are  always  remarkably  appropriate ;  aud 
certainly  none  was  ever  more  so  than  that  which  they  have 
given  to  this  stream — "The  Nebraska,  or  Shallow  river." 
Walking  steadily  the  remainder  of  the  day,  a  little  before  dark 
we  overtook  our  people  at  their  remaining  camp,  about  twenty- 
one  miles  below  the  junction.  The  next  morning  we  crossed 
the  Platte,  and  continued  our  way  down  the  river  bottom  on 
the  lefl  bank,  where  we   found   an  excellent,  plainly- beaten 

On  the  19th  we  reached  Grand  Island,  which  is  fifly-two 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile  and  thre?- 
quartera.  It  has  on  it  some  small  eminences,  and  is  auiliciently 
elevated  to  be  secure  from  the  annual  floods  of  the  river.  A 
hu  been  already  remarked,  it  is  well  timbered,  w'Wn  «r  ^-n-aJi. 
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lent  soil,  and  recommends  itself  to  notice  as  the  best  point 
for  a  military  position  on  the  Lower  Platte. 

On  the  22d  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Grand  Pawnees, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  thirty  miles  above  thi 
mouth  ofthe  Loup  fork.  They  were  gathering  in  their  corn,  and 
we  obtained  from  them  a  very  welcome  supply  of  vegetables. 

The  morning  of  the  aith  we  reached  the  Loup  fork  ofthe 
Platte.  At  the  place  where  we  forded  it,  this  stream  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  broad,  with  a  swift  current  oi  ckar 
water;  in  this  respect,  differing  from  the  Platte,  which  has  a 
yellow  muddy  color,  derived  from  the  limestone  and  marl  for- 
mation, of  which  we  have  previously  spoken.  The  ford  was 
difficult,  as  the  water  was  so  deep  that  it  came  into  the  body 
ofthe  carts,  and  we  reached  the  opposite  bank  after  repeated 
attempts,  ascending  and  descending  the  bed  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  avail  ourselves  ofthe  bars.  We  encamped  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  fork,  in  the  point  of  land  at  its  junction  with 
the  Platte.  During  the  two  days  that  we  remained  here  for 
astronomical  observations,  the  bad  weather  permitted  us  to  ob- 
t.iin  but  one  good  observation  for  the  lalitutie^a  meridan 
a'  litude  of  the  sun,  which  gave  for  the  latitude  of  the  mouth 
ur  the  Loup  fork,  41°  22 '  11 ' '. 

I^'ive  :)r  six  days  previously,  I  had  sent  Torward  C.  Lambert, 
witli  two  men,  to  Bellevuc,  with  directions  to  aik  from  Mr.  P. 
Sarpy,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  American  Company's 
establishment  at  that  place,  the  aid  of  his  carpenters  in  con- 
structing a  boat,  in  which  I  proposed  to  dtsoend  the  Missouri. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  we  met  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
liccn  dispatched  by  Mr.  Sar^y  with  a  welcome  supply  of  jiro- 
visions  and  a  very  kind  note,  which  gave  us  the  very  gratify- 
.ng  intelligence  that  our  boat  was  in  rapid  progress.  On  the 
fivftning  of  the  30th  we  encamped  in  an  almost  impenetrable 
undergrowth  on  (he  left  banlt  ofthe  Plalle,  in  the  point  of  land 
nt  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri — ,^15  miles,  according  tt 
our  reckoning,  from  the  junction  of  the  forks,  and 
Fort  Ijaramie.  From  the  junction  we  had  found 
'he   Plalle  ncoupied  with  numerous  islands,  man; 
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very  laTge,  and  all  well  timbered ;  possessing,  oa  well  as  the 
nottom  lands  of  the  river,  a  very  excellent  soil.  With  the 
exception  of  some  ecaltered  graves  on  the  banks,  the  bottoms 
are  generally  without  timber.  A  portion  of  these  consist  of 
low  grounds,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  fine  grasses,  and  are 
probably  inundated  in  the  spring  j  the  remaining  part  is  high 
river  prairie,  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  the  finods.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  is  usually  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  exc?  pi 
where  it  is  enlarged  by  islands,  Thct  portion  of  its  course 
which  is  occupied  by  Grand  island  has  au  avi-rag"  breadth, 
from  shore  to  shore,  of  two  and  a  half  milef. 


^fc. 


OCTOBER. 


lit. — 1  rose  this  morning  long  before  daylight,  and  heara 
ih  a  feeling  of  pleasure  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells  at  the  set- 
Hements  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missouri.  Early  in  th(^ 
day  we  reached  Mr.  Sarpy's  residence;  and,  in  the  securiiy 
and  comfort  of  hia  hospitable  mansion,  felt  the  pleasure  of 
being  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  We  found  our  boat  on 
the  stocks ;  a  few  days  sufficed  to  complete  her ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  4th|  we  embarked  on  the  Missouri.  All  our 
equipage — horses,  carta,  and  the  maleriel  of  the  camp — had 
been  sold  at  public  auction  a'  Hcllevue.  The  strength  of  my 
party  enabled  nie  to  man  the  I'oaL  with  ten  oars,  relieved  every 
hour;  and  we  descended  rapidly.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  we  halted  to  make  some  astronomical  observations 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  exactly  four  months  since  we  had 
'^&  the  trading-post  of  Mr.  Oyprian  Chouteau,  on  the  same 
river,  ten  miles  above.  On  our  descent  to  this  place,  we  had 
employed  ourselves  in  surveying  and  sketching  the  Missouri, 
making  astronomical  observations  regularly  at  night  and  at 
mid-day,  whenever  the  weather  permitted.  These  operation? 
iMi  the  river  were  continued  until  our  arrival  at  the  city  of  St. 
Louia,  Missouri,  on  the  17th.     At  St.  Louia,  the  «B.\ft  <)V  tsn\> 
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rfinaiRing  efiecta  was  made  ;  and  leaving  that  clij'  oy  8t«&ia< 
bo»l  on  the  I8th,  I  had  the  honor  to  report  to  you  at  the  oil; 
af  Waahington  on  the  -29th  of  Oclcber. 

Very  respectfully,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  FREMONT 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSEBVATIONS 

Tlu  LongUudt*  given  in  the  atihjoined  Table  are  r^erred  to  tMt 
meridian  of  Greemeich. 

For  the  determination  of  aatranomical  poaitiona,  we  we,v 

provided  with  the  following  instruments  : 

One  telescope,  magnifying  power  120.  i 

One  tircle,  by  Gambey,  Paris.  I 

One  sextant,  by  Gambey,  Paris. 
One  sextant,  by  Troughton. 
One  box  ohrononieter,  No.  7,810,  by  French- 
One  Brockbank  pocket  chronometer. 
One  snitiil  watch  with  a  light  chronometer  balance.  No. 

4,632,  by  Arnold  and  Dent, 
The  rate  of  the  chronometer,  7,810,  ia  exhibited  in  the  fol 

lowing  statement : 

"Nrn  Vdie,  May  5,  IMd 
"  ChroDrmiMet  No.  TiSID,  by  Fieoch,  iitliUdBy  at  iiooa — 
"  S/oiD  or  Greenwich  maui  timB,         ...         11'4" 
"  Fait  of  New  York  meau  lime,         ■        .  4k  i^  1" 

"  Luwa  par  day 9".7 

"Aktbdi  Stewabt,  14  UeiohkDb' Eichnngc  " 

An  accident  among  some  rough  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Kansas  river,  strained  the  balance  of  this  chrononictf  r, 
'No.  7,810,)  and  rendered  it  useless  during  the  remainder  ol 
the  campaign.  From  the  0th  of  June  to  ihe  24th  of  A  ugusi 
inclusively,  the  longitudes  depend  upon  the  Brockbank  jiockei 
ohrooometer ;  the  rate  of  which,  on  leaving  Si.  Louis,  wai 
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jiteen  Beconds.     The  rale  obtained  by  obs6rv6ti( 
l.ariunie,  14".05,  has  been  used  in  uiilculatton. 

From  the  24th  of  August  mull  the  termination  of  the  joiir. 
ney,  No,  4,632  {of  which  the  rale  was  35".79)  was  used  foi 
the  same  purposes.  The  ralo  of  this  watch  was  irregular,  and 
I  place  litlie  confidence  in  the  few  longitudes  which  depend 
upon  it,  though,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  ihev 
appear  tolerably  correot. 


TUie 


if  Latitudn  and  LongiMides,  deduced  Jrom 
made  during  the  Journey. 
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THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION 


OREGON  AND  NORTH  CALIFORNIA. 


TO  COLONEL  J.  J.  ABEBT. 


■^SiR  1 — III  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  to  conneot  tlte  r»- 
aotmoisanoe  of  1842,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  conduct,  with  ^ 
surveys  of  Commander  Wilkes  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  so  as  to  give  a  connected  survey  of  'he  interior  of  our 
contineDt,  I  proceeded  to  (he  Great  West  early  in  the  spring' 
of  1843,  and  arrived,  on  the  17lh  of  May,  at  the  little  town  o' 
Kansas,  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  near  it  e  junction  of  tlie  Kan 
sas  river  with  the  Missouri  river,  where  I  was  detained  near 
two  weeks  in  completing  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
extended  explorations  which  my  instructions  oonlemplated. 

My  party  consisted  principally  of  Creole  and  Canadian 
French,  and  Americana,  amounting  in  alt  to  thirty-nine  men ; 
among  whom  you  will  recognise  several  of  those  who  were 
with  me  in  my  first  expedition,  and  who  have  been  favorably 
brought  to  your  notice  in  a  former  report.  Mr.  Thomas  Fitz. 
patrick,  whom  many  yeors  of  hardship  and  exposure,  in  th» 
western  territories,  had  rendered  familiar  with  a  portion  of  the 
country  it  was  designed  to  explore,  had  been  selected  asoui 
guide ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Preuss,  who  had  been  my  assistant  in 
a  previoua  journey,  was  again  associated  with  me  in  the  same 
capacity,  on  the  present  expedition.  Agreeably  to  your  di- 
TWliDU,  Mr.  Theodore  Talbot,  of  WasHing^  c\V"j .  Siai  ^iw» 
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Bitaohed  lo  the  party,  with  a  view  to  advanjement  in  hia  pro 
feasion;  and  at  St.  Louib  I  had  heon  joineu  hy  Mr.  Frederick 
ItHiyht,  a  gentleman  of  Springfield,  MaBsachuaetts,  who  availe  ' 
hiiiiRelf  of  our  overland  jouroey  to  vi>>it  the  Sandwich  Tslanil 
9cid  China,  by  way  of  Fon  Vancouver. 

The  men  engaged  for  the  service  were  :  Alexis  Ayol,  Prar 
:'ii  Badeau,  Oliver  Beautieu,  Baptiste  Bernier,  John  A.  Caiiip- 
>l11,  John  G.  Campbell,  Manuel  Chapman,  Ransom  Clark, 
I'liiliben  Courteau,  Michel  Crelis,  William  Creusa,  Clinto 
lliiforest,  Baptitte  Dcrosier,  Basil  Lajeunessc,  Francois  Lajei 
nossB,  Henry  Lee,  Louis  Menard,  Lcuia  Montreuil,  Samuel 
Neal,  Alexia  Pera,  Francois  Pera,  James  Power,  Raphael 
Proue,  Oscar  Sarpy,  Baptiste  Tabeau,  Charles  Taplin,  Bap- 
tiste Teaaon,  Auguste  Vasijuez,  Joseph  Verrot,  Patrick  White, 
Tiery  Wright,  Louis  Zindel,  and  Jacob  Dodson,  a  free  younj; 
colored  man  of  Washington  city,  who  volunteered  lo  accom- 
pany  the  expedition,  and  performed  his  duty  manfully  ihrcugh- 
nul  the  voyage.  Two  Delaware  Indian. — a  fine-looking  old 
man  and  his  son — were  engaged  to  accompany  the  expedition 
13  hunterg,  through  the  kindness  of  Major  Cummins,  the  excel- 
lent Indian  agent.  L.  Maxwell,  who  had  accompanied  the 
>ne  of  the  hunters  in  1S42,  being  on  hia  way  ic 
Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  also  joined  us  at  this  place. 

The  parly  was  generally  armed  with  Hall's  carbines,  which 
with  a  brass  twelve-pound  howitzer,  had  been  fumiahed  to  ma 
from  the  United  Slates  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  agreeably  lo  the 
orders  of  Colonel  S.  W.  Kearney,  commanding  the  third  mili- 
'ary  division.  Three  men  were  especially  detailed  for  the 
management  of  this  piece,  under  the  charge  of  Louis  Zindel,  a 
of  Germany,  who  had  been  nineteen  years  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  arlillery  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  regu- 
larly instructed  in  the  duties  of  iiis  profesaion.  The  camp 
equipage  and  provisions  were  ti-ansporied  in  twelve  carls, 
n  each  by  two  mules  ;  and  a  light  covered  wagon,  mounted 
on  good  springs,  had  been  provided  for  the  safer  oarriags  of 
instruments.     These  were : 

One  refracting  lelescope,  by  Frauenhofar. 

One  reflecting  circle,  by  Gambsy. 
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T«o  wziuila,  by  Trougiiton. 

One  pocket  clironomcter,  No.  837,  by  Goflb,  Falmouth. 

One  pocket  chronometer,  No.  739,  by  Brockbanki 

Ooe  syphon  barometer,  by  Bunten,  Paris, 

One  cistern  barometer,  by  Frye  and  Shaw,  New  York. 

Six  thermomelera,  and  a  number  of  small  compasses. 

To  make  the  exploration  as  useful  as  possible,  I  determine;, 
m  conformity  to  your  general  instructions,  to  vary  the  route  to 
the  Rocky  mountains  from  that  followed  in  1R42.  The  route 
was  then  up  the  valley  of  the  Great  Platte  river  to  the  South 
Pass,  in  north  latitude  42°  ;  the  route  now  determined  on  was 
up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  to  the  head  of  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  and  to  some  pass  in  the  mountains,  if  any  coulJ 
be  found,  at  the  sources  of  that  river. 

Ity  making  this  deviation  from  the  former  route,  the  problem 
of  a  new  road  to  Oregon  and  California,  in  a  climate  mon^ 
genial,  might  be  solved ;  and  a  better  knowledge  obtained  of 
on  important  river,  and  the  country  it  drained,  while  the  great 
object  of  the  expedition  would  find  its  point  of  commencemeiu 
at  the  termination  of  the  former,  which  was  at  that  great  gate- 
in  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains  called  the  South  Pass,  anJ 
on  the  lofly  peak  of  (he  mount&in  which  overlooks  it,  deemed 
the  highest  peak  in  the  ridge,  and  from  the  opposite  side  uf 
which  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  end  flow  to  the  PacifiiL 
or  the  Mississippi. 

Various  obstacles  delayed  our  departure  until  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  when  we  commenced  our  long  voyage  ;  and  ai 
l)ie  close  of  a  day,  rendered  disagreeably  cold  by  incessant 
rain,  encamped  about  foui  nulea  beyond  the  frontier,  on  the 
verge  of  the  great  prairies. 

Resuming  our  journey  on  the  Slst,  after  the  delay  of  a  day 
to  complete  our  equipment  and  furnish  ourselves  with  some  of 
the  comforts  of  oivifized  life,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  ai 
Blm  Grove,  in  company  with  several  emigrant  wagons,  con- 
stituting a  party  which  was  proceeding  to  Upper  California, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  CHlds,  of  Missouri.  Tlir 
WKgons  were  variously  freighted  with  goods,  fiimiture,  and 
fkrming  utensils,  containing  among  other  thin^  « 
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.r  maohinerr  tttr  ■  mill  which  Mr.  Childi  ieaignei  erecting 
>ii  the  waters  of  Ihe  Sacramento  river,  emptying  ioto  the  bay 
'jf  San  Francisco. 

Wo  were  joined  here  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gilpin  of  Mo.,  who,  in 
Lending  this  year  to  visit  the  Kttlementa  in  Oregon,  had  'mtl 
invited  (o  accompany  ub,  and  proved  a  uteful  «nd  agrenubU 
addition  to  the  partv. 


JDNE. 

From  Elm  Grove,  our  route  until  the  third  of  June  vat 
nearly  the  same  as  that  described  lo  you  in  1842.  Trains  of 
wagona  were  almost  constantly  in  sight ;  giving  to  the  road  a 
populous  and  animated  appearance,  although  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  emigrants  were  collected  al  the  crossing,  or  already 
sn  their  march  beyond  the  Kansas  river.  Leaving  at  the  ford 
the  usual  emigrant  n  ad  to  the  mountains,  we  contioued  our 
rente  along  the  souths  n  side  of  the  Kansas,  where  we  fnvnii 
tlie  country  much  more  broken  than  on  the  norihem  airl.  of 
the  river,  and  where  our  progress  was  much  delayed  b)  die 
numerous  small  streams,  which  obliged  us  to  make  free  iftii 
bridges.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  we  crossed  a  hano^onie 
stream,  called  by  the  Indians  Otler  creek,  about  130  feel  wide, 
where  a  flat  stratum  of  limestone,  which  forma  the  bed,  innde 
an  excellent  ford.  We  met  here  a  small  parly  of  Kansas  ond 
Delaware  Indians,  the  latter  returning  from  a  hunting  and 
trapping  expedition  on  ihe  upper  waters  of  the  river ;  and  on 
the  heights  above  were  five  or  six  Kansas  women,  engagt^d  in 
;  prairie  potatoes,  {ptoralea  eseulenla.)  On  the  after 
n  of  the  6t!i,  whilst  busily  engaged  in  crossing  a  woodod 
stream,  we  were  thrown  into  a  little  confusion  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Maxwell,  who  entered  the  camp  at  full  speed  at  the 
head  of  a  war  party  of  Osage  Indians,  with  gay  red  blanketS; 
and  heads  shaved  to  the  scalp  lock.  They  had  rur  him  a 
distance  of  about  nine  miles,  from  a  creek  on  which  we  had 
»aa*itip»d  the  day  pluvious,  and  to  whioh  be  had  relumr^   a 
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trarch  of  a  runaway  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Owight,  whick 

hatl  taken  the  homeward  road,  carrying  with  him  saddle, 
bridle,  and  holster-pistols.  The'  Osages  were  probably  igno- 
miii  of  our  strength,  and,  when  ihey  charged  into  the  camp, 
Jrnve  off  a  number  of  our  best  horses ;  but  we  were  fortunately 
Well  mounted,  and,  aAer  a  hard  chase  of  seven  or  eight  miles, 
luijceeded  in  recovering  ihem  all.  This  accident,  which  oc- 
casioned delay  and  trouble,  and  threatened  danger  and  loss, 
and  broke  down  some  good  horses  at  the  start,  and  actually 
endangered  (he  expedition,  was  a  first  fruit  of  having  gentle- 
men in  company — very  estimable,  to  be  sure,  but  who  are  nol 
trained  to  the  care  and  vigilance  and  self-dependence  which 
such  an  expedition  required,  and  who  are  not  subject  lo  the 
orders  which  enforce  attention  and  exertion.  We  arrived  on 
the  Slh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Smoky-hill  fork,  which  is  the  prin 
cipal  southern  branch  of  (he  Kansas;  forming  here,  by  iu 
junction  with  the  Republican,  or  northern  branch,  the  main 
Kansas  river.  Neither  stream  was  fordable,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  a  raft,  together  with  bad  weather,  detained  ua  her- 
nntil  the  morning  of  the  lllh  ;  v,itexi  we  resumed  our  journey 
tlong  the  Republican  fork.  By  our  observations,  the  junction 
»f  the  streams  is  in  lal,  39°  30'  3S",  long,  96°  24'  80",  and 
at  an  elevation  of  926  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Fni 
days  we  continued  to  travel  alonjj  the  Republieaii, 
through  a  country  beautifully  watered  with  numerous  streams. 
und  handsomely  timbered ;  and  rarely  an  incident  occurred  lo 
,ry  the  monotonous  resemblance  which  one  day  on  the  prairicF 
bears  to  another,  and  which  scarcely  require  a  particular 
.Sescription,  Now  and  then,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  smal! 
herd  of  elk  ;  and  occasionally  a  band  of  antelopes,  whose 
curiosity  sometimes  brouglit  Ihem  within  rifle  range,  would 
circle  round  us  and  then  scour  oIF  into  ihe  prairies.  As  we 
advanced  on  our  road,  these  became  more  frequent;  but  as 
we  journeyed  on  the  line  usually  followed  by  the  trapping  iind 
hunting  parties  of  Oie  Kansas  and  Delaware  Indians,  game  nf 
every  kind  oontinned  very  shy  and  wild.  The  bottcms  which 
form  the  immediate  valley  of  the  main  river,  were  generally 
;tlK«it  Ihroe  miles  wide;  having  a  riih  3oU  tj?  \iVjj^ ■^ft^ftN^J.fc 
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mould,  and,  for  a  prairie  country,  well  inlerapersed  wilh  wood. 
The  country  was  everywhere  covered  with  a,  considerabls 
variety  of  graaaoa,  occasionally  poor  and  lliin,  but  far  more 
frequently  luxuriant  and  rich.  We  had  been  gradually  and 
regularly  ascending  in  our  progress  westward,  and  on  ihe 
ovcning  of  the  14th,  when  we  encamped  on  a  lillle  creek  in 
the  valley  of  the  Republican,  265  miles  by  our  traveling  road 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  we  were  at  an  elevation  uf 
1,520  feet.  That  part  of  the  river  where  we  were  now  en- 
camped  b  called  by  the  Indians  the  Big  Timber.  Hitherio  our 
route  had  been  laborious  and  extremely  slow,  the  unuKiially 
wet  spring  and  constant  rain  liaving  so  saturated  the  whole 
country  that  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  every  water-course, 
and,  for  days  together,  our  usual  march  averaged  only  five  or 
six  miles.  Finding  thai  at  such  a  rate  of  travel  it  would  be 
nnposaible  to  comply  with  your  instructions,  I  determined' at 
this  place  to  divide  the  party,  and,  leaving  Mr.  Fitzpairick 
with  twenty-five  riien  in  charge  of  the  provisions  and  heavier 
baggage  of  the  camp,  lo  proceed  myself  in  advance,  with  d 
light  parly  of  fifteen  men,  taking  with  me  the  howitzer  and  th*" 
light  wagon  which  carried  the  instruments. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  the  parties  sepa 
rated :  and,  bearing  a  little  out  from  the  river,  with  a  view  of 
bending  some  of  the  numerous  affluents,  after  a  few  hours' 
travel  over  somewhat  broken  ground,  we  entered  upon  an  ex- 
tensive and  high  levei  prairie,  on  which  we  encamped  towards, 
evening  at  a  little  stream,  where  a  single  dry  cotlonwood  af- 
forded the  necessary  fuel  for  preparing  supper.  Among  a 
variety  of  grasses  which  to-day  made  their  first  appearance,  1 
noticed  bunch-grass,  (/eftuca,)  and  buITalo-grass,  {ieihriR  dac 
tyloides.)  Amorpha  canescens  (leadylant)  continued  the  char- 
acteristic olant  of  the  country,  and  a  narrow-leaved  latht/nu 
occurred  ouring  the  morning,  in  beautiful  patches.  Sida  cocci 
nea  occurred  frequently,  with  a  pioraiea  near  p^orafea ^floribun- 
da,  and  a  number  of  plants  not  hitherto  met,  just  verging  intg 
bloom.  The  water  on  which  we  had  encaniped  belonged  u 
Solomon's  fork  of  the  Smoky-bil'  'iver,  along  whose  tributarily 
wv  eonlinued  to  travel  for  several  days. 
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TTie  country  afTorded  us  an  ex-ce'li  iii  r  ^ad,  thp  raule  being 
generally  over  high  and  very  level  prufrifa;  and  we  met  with 
no  other  delay  than  being  frequently  obliged  lo  bridjre  one  of  the 
numerous  streams,  which  w^re  well  liioburcd  with  ash,  elir 
i-oltonwood,  and  a  very  largi.  oak — the  latter  being  ocf:as;(,n 
iiUy  live  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  spreading  summit, 
Sida  coecinea  is  very  frequent  in  vermil ion- colored  patches  on 
he  high  and  low  prairie  ;  and  I  remarked  that  it  has  a  very 
ileasant  perfume. 

The  wild  sensitive  plant  [tckratikia  anguitata]  occurs  fre- 

lently,  generally  on  l!ie  dry  prairies,  in  valleys  of  aireama, 
frequently  on  the  brohen  prairie  bank.  I  remark  Iliai 
le  leaflets  close  instantly  to  a  very  light  touch.  Amorpha, 
with  the  same  psoralea,  and  a  dwarf  species  of  lupisiua,  are  the 
charaoteristic  plants. 

On  the  I9th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  crossed  the  pawnee  road 
lo  the  Arkansas,  and  traveling  a  few  miles  onward,  the  mo- 
notony of  the  prairies  was  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  five  or  six  buifalo  bulls-,  forming  a  vanguard  of  im- 
mense herds,  among  which  we  were  traveling  a  few  days  af 
inrwards.  Prairie  dogs  were  seen  for  the  first  time  during 
(he  day ;  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  antelope 
(or  supper.  Our  elevation  had  now  increased  to  1,900  feel. 
Sida  eocdnea  was  the  characteristic  on  the  creek  bottoms,  and 
buffalo  grass  is  becoming  abundaJit  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
ridges. 

aist, — During  the  forenoon  we  traveled  up  a  branch  of  the 
creek  on  which  we  had  encamped,  in  a  broken  country,  where, 
Viwever,  the  dividing  ridges  always  afforded  a  good  rood. 
Planla  were  few;  and  with  the  short  sward  of  the  bulfalu- 
grass,  which  now  prevailed  everywhere,  giving  to  the  prai- 
ries a  smooth  and  mossy  appearance,  were  mingled  frequent 
patches  of  a  beautiful  red  grass,  (ariuida  palletu,)  which  had 
made  its  appearance  only  within  the  laiit  few  days. 

We  hailed  to  noon  at  a  solitary  cottonwood  in  a  hollow 
'hJch  was  killed  the  first  f>ullalo,  a  large  old  bull. 

'Antelope  appeared  in  bands  during  the  day.    Crossing  here 

jlho  affluents  of  the   itepuliliom,  wa  enuattiY'-A  toyv*.fo^V, 
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aboui  fbriy  feet  wide  and  one  fbot  deep,  flcwiiig  with  a  mrlfi 
current  over  a  ssndy  bed,  and  well  wooded  wuh  ash-leaved 
maple,  (negutido  Jraxinif.Hum,)  elm,  cotlonwtxid,  and  a  few 
while  oaks.  We  weru  visited  in  ihe  evening  by  a  very  vio- 
lent sir"),  accompaniei  by  wind,  lightning,  and  thunder;  a 
cold  rain  falling  in  torrents.  According  to  the  barometer,  our 
elevation  waa  2,130  feet  above  the  gulf. 

At  noon,  on  the  23d,  we  Jescende  _  into  the  valley  of  a  prin 
cipal  fork  of  the  E^;.';-.'Jican,  a  beautiful  stream  with  a  dense 
border  of  wood,  consisting  principally  of  varieties  of  ash,  forty 
feet  wide  and  four  deep.  It  was  musical  with  the  notes  of 
many  birds,  which,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  silent  prairie 
around,  seemed  all  to  have  collected  here.  We  continued 
during  the  afternoon  our  route  along  the  river,  which  was 
populous  will)  prairie  dogs,  (the  bottoms  being  entirely  occu- 
pied with  their  villages,)  aud  late  in  tlie  evening  encamped  on 
lis  banks.  The  prevailing  timber  is  a  blue-foliaged  aeh,  {fraa 
•nus,  near  F.  ATnericatut,]  and  ash-leaved  maple.  With  thesi 
were  fraxinut  Americana,  cottonwood,  and  long-leaved  willow 
We  gave  to  this  stream  the  name  of  Prairie  Dog  river.  Ele 
vation  2,350  feet.  Our  road  on  the  25th  lay  over  high  smootl 
ridges,  -lilOtl  feet  above  the  sea;  bujfalo  in  great  numbers 
absolutely  covering  the  face  of  the  country.  At  evening  we 
encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  Republican,  on  a 
(illle  creek,  where  the  air  was  fragrant  with  l!ie  perfume  of 
arlemisia  JUifalia,  which  we  here  saw  for  [lie  first  time,  and 
which  was  now  in  bloom.  Shortly  atlcr  leaving  our  encamp- 
ment on  the  26lh,  we  found  suddenly  thai  the  nature  of  the 
wuntry  had  entirely  changed.  Bare  sand-hills  everywhere 
surrounded  us  in  the  undulating  ground  along  which  we  were 
moving,  and  the  plants  peculiar  to  a  sandy  soil  made  their 
appearance  in  abundance.  A  few  miles  further  we  entered 
the  valley  of  a  large  siream,  afterwards  known  to  be  the  Re- 
publican fork  of  the  Kansas,  whose  shallow  waters,  with  s 
depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  wpm  spread  out  ovt^r  a  bod  of  yel- 
lowish while  sand  fiOO  yards  wide.  With  the  exception  of  o^e 
or  two  distant  and  detached  groves,  no  timber  of  any  kind  wai 
to  be  seen  ;  and  Ihn  levlurea  of  the  country  uiumed  a  deM>l 
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'hinoter,  with  which  the  broad  river,  elruggling  for  existence 
unong  (he  quicksands  along  the  treeless  banks,  was  itrikiDgly 
in  keeping.  On  tlie  opposite  side,  the  broken  ridges  assumed 
almost  a  mountainous  appearance ;  and  fording  the  stream^ 
we  continued  on  our  course  among  these  ridges,  and  eDcamp- 
ed  late  in  the  evening  at  a  little  pond  of  very  bad  water,  from 
which  we  drove  away  a  herd  of  buifalo  that  were  standing  ic 
and  about  It.  Our  encampment  this  evening  was  3,500  feel 
above  the  sea.  We  traveled  now  for  several  days  through  a 
broken  and  dry  sandy  region,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  there  were  no  running  streams ;  and  some  anxiety  was 
constantly  felt  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  water,  which 
was  only  to  be  found  in  small  lakes  that  occurred  occasional. 
ly  among  the  hills.  The  discovery  of  these  always  brought 
pleasure  to  the  camp,  as  around  them  were  generally  green 
flats,  which  aiTorded  abundant  pasturage  for  our  animals  ;  and 
here  we  usually  collected  herds  of  the  buffalo,  which  now  were 
scattered  over  all  the  country  in  countless  numbers. 

The  soil  of  bare  and  hot  sands  supported  a  varied  and  exu- 
berant growth  of  plants,  which  were  much  farther  advancea 
than  we  had  previously  found  them,  and  whose  showy  bloom 
somewhat  relieved  the  appearance  of  general  sterility.  Cross- 
ing the  summit  of  an  elevated  and  continuous  range  of  rolling 
hills,  on  the  aflernoon  of  the  30th  of  June,  we  found  ourselves 
overlooking  a  broad  and  misty  valley,  where,  about  ten  miles 
distant,  and  1,000  feet  below  us,  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte 
was  rolling  magnificently  along,  swollen  with  the  waters  of  ttie 
melting  snows.  It  was  in  strong  and  refreshing  conlidst  with 
the  parched  country  from  which  wt.  bad  just  issued ;  and  when, 
at  night,  the  broad  expati'^e  of  water  grew  indistinct,  it  almost 
seemed  Uiat  we  had  pitched  cur  lenti  on  the  shore  of  the  »ei. 


traveling  along  up  tne  valley  of  the  river,  here  4,000  tea 

e  the  seA,  in  the  afternoon  of  July  1,  we  cauglvl  ii.  fet  mA 

Mnain  view  of  a  fain!  blue  mau  in  the  w»\,  &'«  'Cik  wm  vii^ 
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about  ibriy  feet  wide  &nd  one  foot  deep,  flowing  with  a  virifl 
current  over  a  sandy  bed,  and  well  wooded  with  ash-leaved 
maple,  [negwtdo  Jraxinij.fium,)  elm,  cottonwood,  and  a  few 
ivhjle  oaks.  We  weiu  visited  in  the  evening  by  a  very  vio- 
leni  s'-ir"),  accompanied  by  wind,  lightning,  and  thunder;  a 
ciild  rain  falling  in  torrents.  According  to  the  baromBler,  om 
elevation  was  2,130  feet  above  the  gulf. 

At  noon,  on  the  23d,  we  Jeacende '  into  the  valley  of  a  prin 
uipal  fork  of  the  Rir^iwlican,  a  beautiful  stream  with  a  dense 
border  of  wood,  consisting  principally  of  varieiJes  of  ash,  forty 
feet  wide  and  four  deep.  It  was  musical  with  the  notes  of 
many  birds,  which,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  silent  prairie 
around,  seemed  all  to  have  collected  here.  We  continued 
during  the  afternoon  our  route  along  the  river,  which  was 
populous  with  prairie  dogs,  (the  bottoms  being  entirely  occu- 
pied with  their  villages,)  and  late  in  the  evening  encamped  on 
its  banks.  The  prevailing  timber  is  a  btue-foliaged  ash,  {/rax 
inus,  near  F.  Americana,)  and  ash-leaved  maple.  With  thesi 
weiejraxinug  Americana,  cottonwood,  and  long-leaved  willow 
We  gave  to  this  stream  the  name  of  Prairie  Dog  river.  Elo 
vstion  2,350  feel.  Our  road  on  the  2f)th  lay  over  high  smootl 
ridges,  3,100  feet  above  the  sea;  buffalo  in  great  numbers 
dbsoJuteiy  covering  the  face  of  the  country.  Al  evening  we 
encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  Republican,  on  a 
fittle  creek,  where  the  air  was  fragrant  with  ihe  perfume  of 
artemisia  fJifolia,  which  we  here  saw  for  ihs  first  time,  and 
which  was  now  in  bloom.  Shortly  after  leaving  our  encamp- 
ment on  the  26th,  we  found  suddenly  lliat  the  nature  of  tho 
TOUntry  had  entirely  changed.  Bare  sand-hills  everywhere 
surrounded  us  in  the  undulating  ground  along  which  we  were 
moving,  and  the  plants  peculiar  to  a  sandy  soil  made  their 
appearance  in  abundance.  A  few  miles  further  we  entered 
the  valley  of  a  large  stream,  afterwards  known  to  !«  the  Re- 
publican fork  of  the  Kansas,  whose  shallow  waters,  with  a 
depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  wpro  spread  out  ov.t  b  bed  of  yel- 
lowish white  sand  tiOO  yarda  wide.    With  the  exception  of  o^e 

two  distant  and  detached  groves,  no  timbrr  of  any  kind  wu 
lalteeeen;  and  ihe  feitures  of  the  couritry  asiumed  a  de«e1 
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■huuMr,  with  whioh  the  broad  river,  struggling  lor  existence 
«niDng  the  quickeancls  along  the  ireeless  banks,  waa  ilrikingly 
in  keeping.  Un  the  opposite  aide,  the  broken  ridgea  assumed 
almost  a  mountainous  appearance ;  and  Fording  the  stream, 
we  continued  on  our  course  among  these  ridges,  and  encamp- 
ed late  in  the  evening  at  a  little  pond  of  very  bad  water,  from 
which  we  drove  away  a  herd  of  buiTalo  that  were  standing  in 
and  about  it.  Our  encampment  this  evening  was  8,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  Wo  iroveled  now  for  several  days  through  a 
broken  and  dry  sandy  region,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  there  were  no  running  streams ;  and  some  aniiety  was 
constantly  felt  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  water,  which 
was  only  to  be  found  in  small  lakes  that  occurred  occasional- 
ly among  the  hills.  The  discovery  of  these  always  brought 
pleasure  to  the  camp,  as  around  them  were  generally  green 
flats,  whioh  oflbrded  abundant  pasturage  for  our  animals  ;  and 
here  we  usually  collected  herds  of  the  bulfalo,  which  now  were 
scattered  over  all  ihe  country  in  countless  numbers. 

The  soil  of  bare  and  hoi  sands  supported  a  varied  and  exu. 
berant  growth  of  plants,  which  were  much  farther  advancea 
than  we  had  previously  found  them,  and  whose  showy  bloom 
somewhat  relieved  the  appearance  of  general  sterility.  Cross- 
ing ihe  summit  of  an  elevated  and  continuous  range  of  rolling 
hills,  on  the  aJlernoon  of  the  30th  of  June,  we  found  ourselves 
overlooking  a  broad  and  misty  valley,  where,  about  tea  miles 
distant,  and  1,000  feel  below  us,  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte 
was  rolling  magnificently  along,  swollen  wilh  ihe  waters  of  thn 
melting  snows.  It  was  in  strong  and  refreshing  contiast  with 
ihe  parched  country  from  which  wi.  bad  just  issued ;  and  when, 
Bl  night,  the  broad  expau.'^p  of  water  grew  indistinct,  it  almost 
seemed  that  we  hiiJ  pitched  cur  teiiis  on  the  shore  of  the  ms. 


IVll. 


Traveling  along  up  trie  valley  of  the  river,  here  i.OOO  lea 
■bove  the  sea,  in  the  afternoon  of  July  1,  we  caught  a.  fe.t  wA 
lUMllain  View  of  a  faiiil  blue  mass  to  the  w«>V,  m'^q  »\m  vbi^ 
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^hind  il ;  and  from  our  04inp  in  the  morning,  at  the  inojth  of 
Bijou,  Long'i  peak  and  the  neighboring  mouataina  stood  oul 
into  the  aky,  grand  and  luminously  while,  ooversd  to  theii 
bases  with  glittering  eaow. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d,  as  we  were  journeying  along  the 
ptiitially  overflowed  bottoms  of  the  Plalte,  where  our  passage 
etirred  up  swarms  of  muequilo^s,  we  came  unexpectedly  on  an 
Indian,  who  was  perched  upon  a  bluir,  curiously  watchir.g  the 
Riovem^nls  of  our  caravan.  Ho  belonged  to  a  village  of  Og- 
lalloh  Sioux,  who  had  lost  all  their  aitimols  in  the  severity  of 
ihe  preceding  winter,  and  were  now  on  their  way  up  the  Bijou 
fork  to  beg  horaos  from  the  Arapahoes,  who  were  hunting  buf. 
falo  at  the  head  of  that  river.  Several  came  into  our  oamp  at 
noon ;  and,  as  they  were  hungry,  aa  usual,  they  were  provided 
with  buffalo-meat,  of  which  the  hunters  had  brought  in  an 
abundant  supply. 

About  noon,  on  the  4th  of  July,  we  arrived  at  tiie  fort,  wher"? 
Mr.  St,  Vrain  received  ua  with  his  customary  kindnesi,  ami 
invited  us  to  join  him  in  a  feast  which  had  been  prepared  ic 
honor  of  the  day. 

Our  animala  were  very  much  worn  out,  and  our  itook  vS 
provisions  entirely  exhausted,  when  we  arrived  at  the  fort; 
but  1  was  disappointed  in  my  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  as  1  found 
It  in  a  very  impoverished  condition  ;  and  we  were  able  to  pro- 
cure  only  a  little  unbolted  Mexican  flour,  and  some  salt,  with 
a  few  pounds  of  powder  and  lead, 

Aa  regarded  provisions,  it  did  not  much  matter  in  a  oountry 
where  rarely  the  day  paased  without  seeing  some  kind  of  game, 
and  where  it  was  frequently  abundant.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to 
lie  down  hungry,  and  w  had  already  teamed  to  think  bread  a 
luxury ;  but  we  could  not  proceed  without  animals,  and  oui 
own  were  not  capable  jf  prosecuting  the  journey  beyood  tba 
mountains  ivithout  relief. 

I  had  been  informed  that  a  large  number  of  mules  had  re- 
cently arrived  at  Taos,  from  Upper  California;  and  as  our 
friend,  Mr.  Maxwell,  was  about  to  continue  his  journey  to  tha. 
place,  where  a  portion  of  his  fnmily  resided,  I  engaged  hira  to 
•Jurchaja  for  me  tea  or  twelve  mules,  with  the  nitdentandinf 
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that  he  eh:iul(l  pack  them  with  provisions  and  other  necesaaneB, 
and  meel  me  at  tlie  moulh  of  ihe  Fonlaine-qjii-homl,  on  tlie 
Arkansas  river,  to  which  point  I  would  be  led  in  the  course  oC 
t,ie  survey. 

Agreeably  to  his  own  request,  and  in  the  conviction  that  his 
habits  of  life  and  education  had  not  qualified  him  to  endure  the 
hard  life  of  a  ■■oyageur,  I  discharged  here  odc  of  my  party, 
Mr.  Oscar  Sarpy,  having  furnished  him  with  arms  and  means 
of  transportation  to  Fort  Lnramie,  where  he  would  be  in  the 
line  of  caravans  returning  to  the  States. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  6th  of  July,  Maxwell  was  on  his  way 
to  Taos ;  and  a  few  hours  after  we  also  had  recommenced  our 
journey  up  the  Platte,  which  was  continuously  timbered  with 
Cottonwood  and  willow,  on  a  generally  sandy  soil.  Passing  on 
the  way  the  remains  of  two  abandoned  forls,  (one  of  which, 
however,  was  still  in  good  condition,)  we  reached,  in  ten  miles, 
Fort  Lancaster,  the  trading  establishment  of  Mr.  Lupton. 

His  post  was  beginning  lo  assume  lite  appearance  oi  a  com- 
fortable farm :  slock,  hogs,  and  cattle,  were  ranging  about  on 
the  prairie — there  were  different  kinds  of  poultry ;  and  there 
was  a  wreck  of  a  promising  garden,  in  which  a  considerable 
variety  of  vegetables  had  been  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  bul 
rt  had  been  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  recent  high  waters. 
1  remained  lo  spend  with  him  an  agreeable  hour,  and  set  off  in 
a  cold  storm  of  rain,  which  was  accompanied  with  violent  thun. 
dec  and  lightning.  We  encamped  immediately  on  the  river, 
sixteen  miles  from  St,  Vrain's.  Several  Arapohoes,  on  their 
way  to  the  village  which  was  encamped  a  few  niiles  above  us, 
passed  by  the  camp  in  the  course  of  the  aflemoon.  Night  set 
in  stormy  and  cold,  with  heavy  and  continuous  rain,  which 
lasted  until  morning. 

Tth. — We  made  this  morning  an  early  start,  contmuing  to 
travel  up  the  Platte ;  and  in  a  few  miles  frequent  bands  of 
horses  and  mules,  scattered  for  several  miles  round  about, 
indicated  our  approach  to  the  Arapaho  village,  which  we  four.d 
encamped  in  a  beautiful  bottom,  and  consisting  of  ainut  one 
nundred  and  sixty  lodges.  It  appeared  extremely  popuVua 
with  a  great  number  of  children — a  circunuX&UM  Viuf^\&A^ 
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oUed  B  legular  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Thi 
chiefs,  who  were  gathered  together  at  the  farther  end  if  Ihe 
tillage,  received  us  (as  probably  strangers  are  always  received 
.0  wiioin  they  desire  to  show  respect  or  regard)  by  throwing 


.heir  arms  ai 
It  required 
during  the   perfo 
horses  exhibited  fa 
or  any  other  wild  i 


T  necks  and  embracing 
;  skill  in  horsemanship  to  keep  the  saddle 
s  of  this  ceremony,  as  our  American 
r  them  the  same  fear  they  have  for  a  bear, 
Lflimal.  Having  very  few  goods  with  me,  I 
was  only  able  to  make  them  a  meager  present,  accounting  for 
the  poverty  of  the  gift  by  explaining  that  my  goods  had  bpen 
left  with  the  wagons  in  charge  of  Mr.  Filzpatrick,  who  was 
well  known  lo  them  as  the  White  Head,  or  the  Broken  Hand. 
I  saw  here,  as  I  had  remarked  in  an  Arapaho  village  the  pre- 
ceding year,  near  the  lodges  of  the  chiefs,  tall  tripods  of  wh'"  • 
poles  supporting  their  spears  and  shields,  which  showed  it  to  be 

Though  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  presents  which  had 
been  evidently  expected,  they  behaved  very  courteously ;  and, 
after  a  little  conversation,  I  led  them,  and,  continuing  on  up 
the  river,  halted  to  noon  on  the  blufl",  as  the  bottoms  are  almost 
inundated  ;  continuing  in  the  afternoon  our  route  along  the 
mountains,  which  were  dark,  misty,  and  shrouded — threatening 
a  storm ;  the  snow  peaks  someti^Tiea  glittering  through  the 
clouds  beyond  the  first  ridge, 

We  surprised  a  grizzly  bear  sauntering  along  the  river, 
which,  raising  himself  upon  his  hind  legs,  took  a  deliberate 
survey  of  us,  that  did  not  appear  very  satisfactory  to  him,  and 
he  seramblpd  into  the  river  and  swam  to  the  oppositi 
halted  for  the  night  a  little  above  Cherry  crecK  ;  the  evening 
cloudy,  with  many  musquitoes.  Some  indifferent  observations 
placed  the  camp  in  lat.  39°  43''  53",  and  chronometric  long. 
1050  24'  34". 

8th. — We  continued  to-day  to  travel  up  the  Platte  :  the 
ing  pleasant,  with  a  prospect  of  fairer  weather.  During  the 
forenoon  our  way  lay  over  a  more  broken  country,  with  a 
gravelly  and  sandy  surface ;  althougn  the  immediate  bottom 
of' the  river  was  a  good  soil,  of  a  dark  and  sandy  mould, 
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'ealing  upon  a  stratum  of  large  pi^bbles,  or  rolled  stonea,  aa  ai 
Laramie  fork.  On  our  right,  and  apparently  very  near,  but 
probably  S  or  10  niilea  distant,  and  two  or  three  tbousand  feet 
above  ua,  ran  the  first  range  of  the  mountains,  like  a  dark 
corniced  line,  in  clear  contrast  with  the  greM  anowy  chain 
which,  immediately  lieyond,  rose  gtitteriDg  live  thousand  fi'sl 
above  them.  We  cauglit  this  morning  a  view  of  Pike's  peak  ; 
but  it  appeared  for  a  moment  only,  as  clouds  rose  early  ovoi 
the  mountains,  and  shrouded  them  in  mist  and  rain  all  the  da;' 
[n  the  fii'sl  range  were  visible,  as  at  ihe  Red  Bultes  on  thr 
North  fork,  very  lofty  escnrpmcnta  of  red  rock.  While  travel- 
ing through  this  region,  I  remarked  that  nlwaya  in  the  morning] 
the  lofty  peaJcs  were  visible  and  bright,  but  very  soon  amal] 
white  clouds  began  lo  settle  around  them — brewing  thicker  and 
thicker  as  the  day  advanced,  until  the  afternoon,  when  the 
thunder  began  to  ml! ;  and  invariably  al  evening  we  had  more 
or  less  of  a  thun.ler  storm.  At  1 1  o'clock,  and  21  milea  from 
St.  Vrain's  fort,  we  reached  a  point  in  ihts  southern  fork  of  ilie 
Platle,  where  the  stream  is  divided  into  three  forks;  two  of 
these  (one  of  them  being  much  the  largest)  issuing  directly 
from  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and  forming,  with  the  easlerj)- 
most  branch,  a  river  of  the  plains.  The  elevation  of  this 
point  k  about  5,500  feel  above  the  sea ;  this  river  falling  2,SUU 
feet  in  a  distance  of  316  milea,  lo  its  junction  with  the  Norlh 
fork  of  the  Platte.  In  this  estimate,  the  elevation  of  the  junc- 
tion is  assumed  as  given  by  our  barometrical  observations  in 
1S42.  On  the  easternmost  branch,  up  whietwe  took  our  way, 
we  first  came  among  the  pines  growing  on  the  top  of  a  very 
high  bank,  and  where  we  halted  or.  it  to  noon ;  quaking  asp 
{populiu  tremuloidei)  was  mixed  with  the  cottonwood,  and 
there  were  excellent  grass  and  rushes  for  the  animals. 

During  the  morning  there  occurred  many  beautiful  flowers 
which  we  had  not  hitherto  met.  Among  them,  the  common 
blue  flowering  flax  made  its  flrst  appearance ;  and  a  tall  and 
handsome  species  of  gUia,  with  slender  leaflet  flowers,  which 
appeared  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  was  very  frcqueni 
lo-day. 

Wo  had  found  very  little  game  iinw  leavm^  ftva  fctv,  v^A 
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provisions  began  to  get  unpleasantly  scant,  as  we  had  hoo 
innat  for  several  days ;  but  towards  sundown,  when  we  had 
already  made  up  our  minds  to  sleep  another  niglit  without 
Euppet,  Lajeunease  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  fine*  deer, 
which  he  found  feeding  in  a  hollow  near  by ;  and  as  the  i 
begaD  to  fall,  threatening  an  unpleasant  night,  we  hurried  to 
eecuiie  a  comfortable  camp  in  the  timber. 

To.night  the  camp  fires,  girdled  witli  appolas  of  fine  venison, 
looked  cheerful  in  spile  of  the  stormy  weather. 

9th. — On  accounWof  the  low  state  of  our  provisinns  and  the 
scarcily  of  game,  I  determined  to  vary  our  route,  and  proceed 
several  camps  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with 
the  buffalo.  This  route  along  the  dividing  grounds  between 
liie  South  fork  of  the  Ptatte  and  the  Arkiinsas,  would  also 
afford  some  additional  geographical  information.  This  morn- 
ing, therefore,  we  turned  to  the  eastward,  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  stream  on  which  we  had  encamped,  entering  a 
country  of  picturesque  and  varied  scenery ;  broken  into  rooky 
hills  of  singular  shapes;  little  valleys,  with  pure  crystal  water, 
here  leaping  swiftly  along,  and  there  losing  itself  in  the  sands; 
green  spots  of  luxuriant  grass,  flowers  of  all  colors,  and  timber 
of  diflerenl  kinds — every  thing  to  give  it  a  varied  beauty,  ex- 
cept game.  To  one  of  these  remarkably  shaped  hills,  having 
on  the  summit  a  circular  flat  rock  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
in  circumference,  some  one  gave  the  name  of  Poundcake, 
which  it  has  been  permitted  to  retain,  as  our  hungry  people 
seomed  to  think  it  a  very  agreeable  comparison.  In  the  after- 
noon a  bufialo  bull  was  killed,  and  wo  encamped  on  a  umall 
stream,  near  the  road  which  runs  from  St.  Vrain's  fort  to  the 
A  rkansas. 

lOth. — Snow  fell  heavily  on  the  mountains  during  the  night, 
and  Pike's  peak  this  morning  is  luminous  and  grand,  covered 
from  [he  summit,  as  low  down  as  we  can  see,  with  glittering 
white.  Leaving  (lie  encampment  at  6  o'clock,  we  continued 
our  easterly  course  over  a  rolling  country,  near  to  the  high 
ridgps,  which  are  generally  rough  and  rocky,  with  a  coarse 
conglomerate  displayed  in  masses,  and  covered  with  pines 
7T>e  rock  im  very  friable,  and  it  ia  undoubtedly  from  its  d* 
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compoiition  that  the  prairies  derive  llieir  sandy  and  gravellj 
formation.  In  six  miles  we  crossed  a  head-water  of  the  Kioway 
river,  on  which  we  found  a  Htroiij;  fort  and  coral  that  had  been 
built  in  the  apri.ig,  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  principal  branch 
of  the  river.  During  the  morning  our  route  led  over  a  dark 
and  vegetable  mould,  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  the  charac- 
teristic plant  beiug  etparcette,  {onohrycMs  ialiea,)  a  speeies  of 
olover  which  is  much  used  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  for 
pasturaga  of  stock — principally  hoga.  It  is  sown  on  rocky 
waste  ground,  which  would  otherwise  be  useless,  and  grows 
very  luxuriantly,  requiring  only  a  renewal  of  the  seed  about 
once  in  Hfteen  years.  Its  abundance  here  greatly  adds  lo  tlie 
pastoral  value  of  this  region.  A  species  of  antennaria  in 
flower  was  very  common  along  the  line  of  road,  and  the  creeks 
were  timbered  wllh  willow  and  pine.  We  encamped  on  Bijou's 
fork,  the  water  of  which,  unlike  the  clear  streams  we  had 
previously  crossed,  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  the  soil  of  the 
iwttom  a  very  hard,  tough  clay.  There  wus  a  prairie  dog 
village  on  the  bottom,  and,  in  the  endeavor  to  unearth  one  of 
the  little  animals,  we  labored  inefTectually  in  the  tough  clay 
until  dark.  After  descending,  with  a  slight  inclination,  until 
it  had  gone  the  depth  of  two  feet,  the  hole  suddenly  turned  at 
a  sharp  angle  in  another  direction  for  one  more  foot  in  depth, 
when  it  again  turued,  taking  an  ascending  direction  to  the  next 
nearest  hate.  1  have  no  doubt  that  all  their  little  habitations 
communicate  with  each  olher.  The  greater  part  of  the  people 
were  sick  to-day,  and  1  was  inclmcd  to  attribute  their  indis- 
position lo'the  meat  of  the  bull  which  had  been  killed  the 
previous  day. 

11th, — There  were  no  indications  of  buffalo  having  been 
recently  in  the  neighborjiood ;  and,  unwilling  to  travel  br- 
iber eastward,  I  turned  this  morning  to  the  soulhward,  up 
the  valley  of  Bijou.  Etparcette  occurred  universally,  and 
among  the  plants  on  the  river  1  noticed,  for  the  first  time  du- 
ring this  journey,  a  few  small  bushes  of  the  ahtinilie  of  the 
voyageurs,  which  is  commonly  used  for  firewood,  (artemttia 
tridfntala.)  Yesterday  and  to-day  the  road  has  been  oma- 
ment«d  with  tha  ihowy  bloom  of  a  basutifvl  Iwpinu*,  %  0(\«.t«.o 
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terialic  in  many  parta  of  the  mauntBin  region,  on  which  wen 
generally  great  numbera  of  an  insect  with  very  bright  colors, 
{litia  eeneatoria.) 

Aa  we  were  riding  quietly  along,  eagerly  searching  evei-y 
hollow  in  search  of  gac.ie,  we  discovered,  at  a.  little  distance  in 
the  prairie,  a  large  grizzly  bear,  ao  busily  ojigageii  in  digging 
roola  thai  he  did  not  perceive  us  until  we  were  galloping  down 
a  little  hill  fifty  yards  from  him,  when  he  charged  upon  ua  with 
such  audden  energy  that  several  of  us  came  near  losing  oui 
saddles.  Being  wounded,  he  commenced  retreating  to  a  rocky 
piny  ridge  near  by,  from  which  we  were  not  able  to  cut  hire 
off,  and  WB  entered  the  timber  with  him.  The  way  was  very 
much  blocked  up  with  fallen  timber ;  and  we  kept  up  a  run- 
ning fight  for  some  time,  animated  by  the  bear  charging  among 
the  horses.  He  did  not  foil  until  allet  he  had  received  six  rifle 
balls.  He  waa  miserably  poor,  and  added  nothing  to  our  stocli 
of  provisions. 

We  followed  the  stream  to  its  head  in  a  broken  ridge,  which 
according  to  the  barometer,  was  about  7,500  feet  obove  the 
sea.  This  is  a  piny  elevation,  into  which  the  prairies  are 
gathered,  and  from  which  the  waters  flow,  in  almost  every  di. 
rection,  to  the  Arkansas,  Platte,  and  Kansas  rivers  ;  the  laltei 
stream  having  here  its  remotest  sources.  Although  somewhal 
rocky  and  broken,  and  covered  with  pines,  in  comparison 
with  the  neighboring  mountains,  it  scarcely  forms  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  great  prairie  plains  which  sweep  up  lo  iheir 

We  had  an  excellent  view  of  Pike's  peak  from  this  camp,  at 
the  distance  of  forty  miles.  This  mountain  barrier  presents 
itself  to  travelera  on  the  plains,  which  sweep  almost  directly 
to  its  bases — an  immense  and  comparatively  smooth  and  grassy 
prairie,  in  very  strong  contrast  with  the  black  masses  of  timber, 
and  the  glilteringanow  above  them.  With  occasional  exceptions, 
comparatively  ao  very  small  as  not  to  require  mention,  thnse 
prairies  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  close  and  vigorous  growth 
of  a  great  varit^ty  of  grasses,  among  which  the  most  abundanl 
ii  (he  buffalo  grass,  {tesleria  dactyhides.)  Between  the  Platte 
vaA  ArkantBs  rivers  that  part  of  this  r^fn'on  which  ferm*  ihf 
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kuin  drained  by  the  wateri  of  (he  Kansas,  with  which  om 
operations  made  us  more  particularly  acquainted,  is  based  upon 
a.  formation  of  calcareous  rocks.  The  soil  of  all  this  ijouiiUy 
is  excelleot,  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and 
would  support  a  large  agricultural  and  pastoral  population.  A 
glance  at  tlie  map,  along  our  several  lines  of  travel,  will  show 
you  lliat  this  plain  is  watered  by  tiiany  streams.  Througlioul 
ihe  western  half  of  the  plain,  these  ore  shallow,  with  sandy 
beds,  becoming  deeper  as  they  reacii  the  richer  lands  ap- 
proaching ihe  Missouri  river ;  they  generally  have  bottom 
lands,  bordered  by  bluffs  varying  from  fifty  to  five  hundred 
feet  in  height.  In  all  this  region  the  limber  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  tlie  streams.  In  the  eastern  half,  where  the  soil  is  a 
deep,  rich,  vegetable  mould,  retentive  of  rain  and  moisture,  it 
ia  of  vigorous  growth,  and  of  many  different  kinds ;  and 
throughout  the  western  half  it  consists  entirely  of  various  spe 
cies  of  Cottonwood,  which  deserves  to  be  called  the  tree  of  tha 
desert — growing  in  sandy  soils,  where  no  other  tree  will  grow — 
pointing  out  the  existence  of  water,  and  furnishing  to  the  trav. 
^ler  fuel,  and  food  for  his  animals.  Add  to  this  that  the  west- 
irn  border  of  the  plam  is  occupied  by  the  Sioux,  Arapaho,  and 
Cheyenne  nations,  with  the  Pawnees  and  other  half  civilized 
tribes  in  its  eastern  limits,  for  whom  the  intermediate  country 
is  a  war-ground,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  country.  Descending  a  some- 
what precipitous  and  rocky  htllside  among  the  pines,  which 
rarely  appear  elsewhere  than  on  the  ridge,  we  encamped  at  its 
fool,  where  there  were  several  springs,  which  you  will  find 
laid  down  upon  the  map  as  one  of  the  extreme  sources  of  the 
Smoky  I-Iill  fork  of  the  Kansas.  From  this  place  the  view  ex- 
tended over  the  Arkausas  valley,  and  the  Spanish  peaks  in  the 
•outh  beyond.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  men  continued  siok, 
I  encamped  here  for  the  day,  and  ascertained  conclusively, 
from  experiments  on  myself,  that  their  illness  was  caused  by 
the  meat  of  the  bufTalo  bull. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  near  the  camp,  were  several 
TDok-built  forts,  which  in  front  were  very  difficult  of  approach, 
■ud  in  the  rea    wera  praieuind  bv  a  precipice  «i\\jtt(i\'{  \i«,'^<sm1 
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iho  leKoh  of  B  rifle-ball.     The  evening  was  tolerably  oleir, 

with  k  tempera,ure  at  sunset  of  63°.  Elevation  of  tiie  oainp 
seven  tliousand  and  three  tiundred  feet. 

Turaiog  tlie  next  day  to  the  goulhweat,  we  readied,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  the  wagon-road  to  the  settlcnnenis  on  ths 
Ar]{anaa9  river,  and  encamped  in  the  ailemoon  on  ihe  Fon- 
taine-qni-iouil  (or  Boiling  Spring)  river,  where  it  was  R&y  feet 
wide,  with  a  swii\  current.  I  aflerwards  found  ihai  the  spring 
and  river  owe  their  names  fo  the  bubbling  of  the  elTerveBciug 
gas  in  the  former,  and  not  to  the  temperature  of  t)ie  water, 
which  is  cold.  During  the  morning  a  tall  species  at gilia,  with 
a  slender  while  flower,  was  characteristic  ;  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  another  voricly  of  esparcelle,  (wild  clover,) 
having  the  flower  white,  was  equally  so.  We  had  a  fine  sun- 
set of  golden  brown  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  a  very  brighl  moon, 
</ith  the  near  mountains,  made  a  beautiful  scene.  Thermom. 
Mer,  at  sunset,  was  69'^,  and  our  elevation  above  the  sea  5,800 
feel. 

13lh. — The  morning  was  dear,  with  a  northwesterly  breeze, 
and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  46°.  There  were  no  clouds 
along  the  mountains,  and  the  naomiog  sun  showed  very  clear- 
ly their  rugged  character. 

We  resumed  our  journey  very  early  down  the  river,  follow- 
ing an  extremely  good  lodge-trail,  which  issues  by  the  bead  o( 
this  stream  from  the  bayou  Salade,  a  liigh  mountain  valley  be- 
hind Pike's  peak.  The  soil  along  llie  road  was  sandy  and 
gravelly,  and  the  river  well  limbered.  We  halted  to  noon 
under  the  shade  of  sonio  fine  large  ootlonwoods,  our  animals 
luxuriating  on  rushes,  {equitfiwm  hyemale,)  which,  along  this 
river,  were  remarkably  abundant.  A  variety  of  cactus  made 
its  appearance,  and  among  several  strange  plants  were  numer- 
ous and  beautiful  clusters  ofa  plant  resembling  mirabilia  jala- 
pa,  with  a  handsome  convolvulus  I  had  not  hitherto  seen, 
[catnaUgia.)  In  the  aflernoon  we  passed  near  the  encampmenl 
of  a  hunter  named  Maurice,  who  had  been  out  into  the  plains 
in  pursuit  of  buflalo  calves,  a  number  of  which  I  saw  among 
iome  domestic  cattle  near  his  lod^e.  Shortly  ailerwards,  ■ 
partr  of  mounlaincors  galloocd   uu    to  us — flue. looking  and 
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Btrdy  men,  dressed  in  ^liins,  aiid  mountecl  oa  good  fat  horses ; 
■mong  them  were  several  Connecticul  men,  a  porlton  of 
Wyetfi's  party,  whom  [  had  seen  the  year  before,  and  others 
were  men  from  ihe  western  atatoj. 

Continuing  down  the  river,  we  encamped  at  noon  on  the 
14th,  at  ita  mouth,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  A  short  distance 
above  our  encampment,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  is  a 
ptteblo,  (as  the  Mexicans  call  their  civilized  Indian  villages,) 
where  a  numher  of  mountaineers,  who  had  married  Spanish 
women  in  the  valley  of  Taos,  had  collected  togyiher  and 
occupied  themselves  in  farming,  carrying  on  at  the  siime  time 
a  desultory  Indian  trade.  They  were  principally  Americans, 
and  treated  us  with  all  the  rude  hospitality  their  situation  ad- 
mitted ;  but  as  all  commercial  intercourse  willi  New  Mexico 
was  now  interrupted,  in  consequence  of  Mexican  decrees  to 
'Jiat  efTect,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  provis- 
ionfl.  They  had,  however,  a  fine  slocic  of  cattle,  and  furnished 
aa  an  abundance  of  excellent  milk.  I  learned  here  that  Max- 
well, in  company  with  two  other  men,  had  started  for  Taos  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  but  that  he  would  probiibly  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Utah  Indians,  commonly  called  the  Spanish 
YtOes,  Ab  Maxwell  had  no  knowledge  of  their  being  in  the 
vicinity  when  he  crossed  the  Arkansas,  his  chance  of  escape 
was  very  doubtful ;  hut  1  did  nol  entertain  much  apprehension 
for  hia  life,  having  great  confidence  in  his  prudence  and  cour. 
age.  I  was  further  informed  that  there  had  been  a  popular 
mmult  among  the  pueblof,  or  civilized  Indians,  residing  near 
Taos,  against  the  "foreigneri"  of  that  place,  in  which  they  had 
plundered  their  houses  and  ill-treated  their  families.  Among 
those  whose  property  had  been  destroyed,  was  Mr.  Beaubien, 
falher.in-law  of  Maxwell,  from  whom  I  had  expected  lo  ob- 
tain supplies,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  make  hia  escape  to 
Santa  F6. 

Bv  this  position  of  aiTairs,  our  expectation  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  Taos  was  cut  off.  I  had  here  the  satisfaction  to 
meet  our  good  bulTalo- hunter  of  1842,  Christopher  Carson, 
whose  services  I  considered  myself  fortunate  lo  secure  again  \ 
KClA  u  a  reinforcement  of  midcs  was  «LbBo\\»l6\"f  Tiece.w.^^-s  ."■ 
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dispatclied  hlrti  inmiediately,  with  an  acooiint  of  our  nooeari- 
"r.  Ch&rlea  Bent,  whose  principal  post  is  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  about  seventy-five  miles  below  Fontaine-qui-bouit. 
directed  to  proceed  from  that  post  by  the  nearest  route 
across  tlie  country,  and  meet  me,  will)  what  animals  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain,  at  St.  Vrain's  Ton.  1  also  admitted  into  tlie 
party  Charles  Towns,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  a  serviceable  man, 
with  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  voyageur.  According  to 
our  observations,  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  38° 
15'  23",  its  longitude  104°  58'  30",  and  its  elevation  above 
the  sea  4,980  feet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  time  for  Maxwell'*  arrival 
having  expired,  we  resumed  our  journey,  leaving  for  htm  a 
note,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  1  would  wait  for  him  at  St. 
Vrain'fl  fort,  until  the  morning  of  the  26th,  in  the  event  that  he 
should  succeed  in  his  commission.  Our  direction  was  up  thi 
Boiling  Spring  river,  it  being  my  intention  to  visit  the  cele 
brated  springs  from  which  the  jiver  takes  its  name,  and  whici 
are  on  its  upper  waters,  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  peak.  Our  ani 
mals  fared  well  while  we  were  on  this  stream,  there  beiu) 
everywhere  a  great  abundance  of  prele.  Ipomea  lepUyphyllu 
in  bloom,  was  a  characl eristic  plant  along  the  river,  generall; 
in  large  bunches,  with  two  lo  five  flowers  on  each.  Beautifu 
clusters  of  the  plant  resembling  mirabilia  jalapa  were  numei 
0U8,  and  glycyrrhiza  kpidola  was  a  charade rislic  of  the  boi 
loms.  Currants  nearly  ripe  were  abundant,  and  among  tlic 
shrubs  which  covered  the  bottom  was  a  very  luxuriant  growtj 
of  chenopodiaceous  shrubs,  four  to  six  feet  high.  On  the  al 
temoon  of  the  17th  we  entered  among  the  broken  ridges  at  th( 
foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the  river  made  several  forLi 
Leaving  the  camp  to  follow  slowly,  I  rode  ahead  in  the  after- 
noon in  search  of  the  springs.  !n  the  mean  time,  the  olouda^ 
which  had  been  gathered  all  the  afternoon  over  the  mountains, 
began  to  roll  down  their  sides  ;  and  a  storm  so  violent  bursl 
ujion  me,  that  it  appeared  1  had  entered  the  storehouse  of  the 
thunder-storms.  I  continued,  however,  to  ride  along  up  the 
until  about  sunael,  and  was  beginning  to  be  doubtful  of 
finding  the  springs  before  the  next  day,  when  I  came  su'^enlT 
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apon  X  large  smooth  rock,  about  twenty  y&rda  in  diameter 
where  the  water  from  several  springs  was  bubbling  and  boil- 
ing up  in  the  midst  of  a  white  iicnii'Lation,  with  which  it  had 
covered  a  portion  of  the  rock.  As  this  did  not  correspond  with 
Jie  description  given  me  by  the  huuters,  I  did  rot  stop  to  la£le 
the  water,  but  dismounting,  walked  a  liltle  way  up  the  river, 
and,  passing  through  a  narrow  thicket  of  shrubbery  bordering 
the  stream,  stepped  directly  upon  a  huge  white  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  river,  already  become  a  torrent,  foamod 
along,  broken  by  a  small  fall.  A  deor  which  had  been  drink- 
ing at  t!:e  spring  was  startled  by  ray  approach,  and,  springing 
across  the  river,  bo'inded  otf  up  the  mountain.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock,  which  had  apparently  been  formed  by  depoai. 
tion,  was  a  beautiful  white  basin,  overhung  by  currant  bushes, 
in  which  the  cold  clear  water  hubfaled  up,  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion by  the  escaping  gas,  and  overflowing  the  rock,  which  it  had 
almost  entirely  covered  with  a  smooth  crust  of  glistening  white. 
I  had  all  day  refrained  from  drinking,  reserving  myself  for  the 
spring ;  and  as  I  could  not  well  be  more  wet  than  the  rain  had 
already  made  me,  I  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  basin,  and 
drank  heartily  of  the  delightful  water.  The  spring  is  situated 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  beautifully  timber- 
ed, which  sweep  closely  round,  shutting  up  the  little  valley  in 
a  kind  of  cove.  As  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  I  rode  quickly 
down  the  river,  on  which  I  found  the  camp  a  few  miles  below. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  was  beautiful  and  clear ;  aod,  all 
the  people  being  anxious  to  drink  of  these  famous  waters,  ive 
encamped  immediately  at  the  springs,  and  spent  there  a  very 
pleasant  day.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  another  lo- 
cality of  springs,  which  are  entirely  of  the  same  nature.  The 
water  has  a  very  agreeable  taste,  which  Mr.  Preuss  found  very 
much  to  resemble  that  of  the  famous  8elter  springs  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Nassau,  a  country  famous  for  wine  and  mineral  wa. 
tets;  and  it  is  almost  entirely  of  the  same  character,  though 
still  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  famous  Bear  springs,  near 
Bear  river  of  the  Great  Salt  lake.  The  following  is  an  analy- 
sis of  an  incrustation  with  which  the  water  had  covered  a  pieot 
sf  wood  lying  on  the  rock  : 
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C&tbaaate  or  lime, 
Carbonate  ef  ina(ve«i, 
Snl[riiale  at  lime,         j 
Clilonde  of  cBtcium,    > 

Chloride  of  msfiiMia,   r 
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At  eleien  o'clock,  whea  the  lemperalure  of  the  air  A'a* 
73°,  thai  of  the  water  in  thta  was  60'5O  ;  and  that  of  the  uppei 
spring,  which  issued  from  the  flat  rock,  more  exposed  to  the  eun, 
was  60".  At  sunset,  when  the  lemperalure  of  the  air  was  66°, 
ihal  of  the  lower  springs  was  58°,  and  that  of  the  upper  61°. 

19th. — A  beautiful  and  clear  morning,  with  a  alight  breeze 
from  the  northwest ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  sunrise  be- 
ing 67-5°.  At  lliis  lime  the  temperature  of  the  lower  spring 
was  57-a°,  springs  was  58°,  and  that  of  the  upper  54'3o. 

The  trees  in  the  neighborhood  were  birch,  willow,  pine,  and 
an  oak  resembling  querent  alba.  In  the  shrubbery  along  tho 
river  are  currant  bushes,  (riSe*,)  of  which  the  fruit  has  a  sin- 
gular piny  flavor ;  and  on  the  mountain  side,  in  a  red  gravelly 
soil,  is  a  remarkable  coniferous  tree,  (perhaps  an  abies,)  having 
the  leaves  singularly  long,  broad  and  scattered,  with  bushes  of 
spiraea  ariafolia.  By  our  observations,  this  place  is  6,350 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  latitude  3S°  53'  10",  and  longitude 
J05o22'4.V'. 

Resuming  our  journey  on  this  morning,  we  descended  the 
river,  in  order  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  fork,  which  1 
proposed  to  ascend.  The  left  bank  of  ilie  river  here  is  very 
much  broken.  There  is  a  handsome  little  bottom  on  the  right, 
and  bolh  banks  are  exceedingly  picturesque — strata  of  red 
rock,  in  nearly  perpendicular  walls,  crossing  the  valley  from 
north  to  south.  About  three  miles  below  the  springs,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  nearly  perpendicular  limestone 
rock,  presenting  a  uniformly  unbroken  surface,  twenty  to  forty 
feel  high,  containing  very  great  numbers  of  a  large  univalve 
■bell,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  genus  inoeeramut. 

In  oontacl  with  thii,  tf  the  westward,  wa*  another  itrat'im 
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■f  limestone,  containing  foss'l  sheila  of  a  different  character 
snd  still  higher  up  on  the  Btreoin  were  parallel  strata,  consist 
ing  of  a  compact  somewhat  crystalline  limestone,  and  aigilU- 
ceoua  bituminous  limestone  in  thin  layers.     During  the  mom- 
traseled  up  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Fonlaine-qui-h  uti 
IT  road  being  roughened  by  frequent  deep  gulliaa  ttm- 
Dered  with  pine,  and  halted  to  noon  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
rtroam,  timbered  principally  with  the  narrow-leaved  cotlonwood, 
Ipopalus  angustifoUa,)  called  by  the  Canadians  Hard  amere.    Oji 
K  hill  near  by,  were  two  remarlcable  columns  of  a  grayish- while 
inglomeraterock,  one  of  which  was  about  twenty  ffel  high,  and 
two  feet  in  diameter.    They  are  surmounted  by  slabs  of  a  dark 
ferruginous  conglomerate,  forming  black  caps,  and  adding  very 
much  lo  their  columnar  effect  at  a  distance.    This  rock  is  very 
I  destruclible  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  the  hill,  of  which 

I  they  formerly  conslituled  a  part,  is  entirely  abraded. 

^^^^^  A  shaft  of  the  gun-carriage  was  broken  in  the  adernoon  ; 
^^^Hiand  we  made  an  early  halt,  the  stream  being  from  twelve  in 
^^^Vtwenty  feet  wide,  with  clear  water.  As  usual,  the  clouds  had 
^^^^T^thered  to  a  storm  over  the  moimtains,  and  we  had  a  showery 
^^^^V  evening.  At  sunset,  the  thermometer  stood  at  62°,  and  our 
^^Hi!. elevation  above  the  sea  was  6,5.30  feel. 

^^B  20th. — This  morning  (as  we  generally  found  the  mornings 
F  under  these  mountains)  was  very  clear  and  beautiful,  and  tlip 

I  air  cool  and  pleasant,  with  the  thermometer  at  44°.     We  con 

■ tinned  our  march  up  the  b^ream,  along  a  green  sloping  bottom, 

^^^^  between  pine  hills  9n  the  one  hand,  and  the  main  Black  hills 
^^^V  an  the  othvsr,  towards  Ibe  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of 
^^^p  the  Platte  from  those  of  the  Arkansas.  As  we  approached  llie 
^^^  diving  ridge,  the  whole  valley  was  radiant  with  flowers ;  blue, 
'  yellow,  pink,  while,  scarlet,  and  purple,  vie  with  each  oilier 

'  in  splendor.     Esparcetle  was  one  of  the  highly  characteristic 

plants,  and  a  bright-looking  flower  {gaUIardia  arutala)  was 
very  frequent ;  but  the  most  abundant  plant  along  our  road  to- 
day, w&agennivm  maeulatum,  which  is  the  characteristic  plant 
on  this  portion  of  the  diving  grounds.  Crossing  lo  the  wwers  of 
the  Platte,  lields  of  blue  flax  added  lo  the  raagnificeDoe  of  this 
nountain  garden;  this  waa  occasionally  four  f 
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which  was  a  luxuriance  of  grjwlh  that  I  rarely  'aw  ihis  tl 
most  universal  plant  attam  throughout  the  journey  Continu- 
ing down  a  branch  of  the  Platte,  among  high  and  very  steep 
timbered  hilU,  covered  with  fragmenta  of  rock,  towards  even- 
ing we  issued  from  the  piny  region,  and  made  a  lale  encamp. 
ment  near  Poundcake  rock,  on  that  fork  of  tlie  river  which  we 
had  ascended  on  the  8lh  of  July,  Our  animals  enjoyed  the 
abundant  rushes  this  evening,  as  the  flies  were  so  bad  among 
the  pines  that  they  had  been  much  harassed.  A  deer  was 
killed  here  this  evening  ;  and  again  the  evening  was  overcast, 
and  a  collection  of  brilliant  red  clouds  in  the  west  was  Ibllow. 
ed  by  the  customary  squall  of  rain. 

Achillea  milltfoUwa  (milfoil)  was  among  the  characteristic 
plants  of  the  river  bottoms  to-day.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
common  plants  during  the  whole  of  our  journey,  occurring  iu 
almost  every  variety  of  situation.  I  noticed  it  on  the  lowlands 
of  the  rivers,  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  near  to  the 
snow  among  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

During  this  excursion,  we  had  surveyed  to  its  head  one  of 
the  two  principal  branches  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  lb  miles  in 
length,  and  entirely  completed  our  survey  of  the  South  fork  of 
the  Platte,  to  the  extreme  sources  of  thai  portion  of  the  rivei 
which  belongs  to  the  plains,  and  heads  in  the  broken  hills  of 
the  Arkansas  dividing  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
That  portion  of  its  waters  which  were  collected  among  these 
moiintains,  it  was  hoped  to  explore  on  our  homeward  voyage. 

Reaching  St.  Vrain's  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we 
found  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  his  party  in  good  order  and  excel- 
lent health,  and  my  true  and  reliable  friend.  Kit  Carson,  who 
had  brought  with  him  ten  good  mules,  with  the  necessary 
paok-aaddlea.  Mr.  FilKpatrick,  who  had  often  endured  every 
extremity  of  wont  during  the  course  of  his  mountain  life,  and 
knew  well  the  value  of  provisions  in  this  country,  had  watch- 
ed over  our  stock  with  jealous  vigilance,  and  there  waa  an 
abundance  of  flour,  rice,  sugar,  and  cofl'ee,  in  the  camp;  and 
again  we  fared  luxuriously.  Mea  was,  however,  very  scarce; 
and  two  very  small  pigs,  which  we  obtained  at  the  fori,  di<i 
mot  go  far  inaong  (any  men.     Mr.   Fit^t  trick  htd  beei 
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here  &  week,  during  which  time  hia  men  had  been  occupied  in 
'efitting  ihe  camp  ;  and  the  repose  h&d  been  very  beneficial  ra 
hu  animals,  which  were  now  in  tolerably  good  condition. 

I  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  certain  information  in  regard 
o  Ihe  character  of  the  passes  in  this  portion  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range,  which  had  always  beec  represented  aa  im. 
practicable  for  carriages,  but  the  exploration  of  which  was  in- 
cidentally contemplated  by  my  inatructiona.  with  the  view  of 
finding  some  convenient  point  of  passage  for  the  road  of  emi- 
gration, which  would  enable  it  lo  reach,  on  a  more  direct  line, 
ihe  usual  ford  of  the  Great  Colorado — a  place  considered  as 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  country  beyond  that  river.  It 
ia  singular,  that  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  I 
could  find  no  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  guido 
us  to  the  plains  at  their  western  base ;  but  the  race  of  trap- 
pers, who  formerly  lived  in  their  recesses,  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared — dwindled  to  a  few  scattered  individuats — sorae 
one  or  two  of  whom  ore  regularly  killed  in  the  course  of  each 
year  by  the  Indians.  You  will  remember,  that  in  the  previous 
year  I  brought  with  me  to  their  village  near  this  post,  and  hos 
pitably  treated  on  the  way,  several  Cheyenne  Indiana,  whom 
I  met  on  the  Lower  Platte.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  here, 
these  were  out  with  a  party  of  Indians,  (themselves  the  princi- 
pal men,)  which  discovered  a  few  trappers  in  the  neighboring 
mouatains,  whom  ihey  immediately  murdered,  although  one 
of  them  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  country,  and  was 
perfectly  well  known,  as  he  had  grown  gray  among  them. 

Through  this  portion  of  the  mountains,  also,  are  the  cus- 
tomary roads  of  the  war  parties  going  out  against  the  Utah 
and  Shoshonee  Indians;  and  occasionally  parties  from  the 
Crow  nation  make  their  way  down  to  the  southward  along 
this  chain,  in  the  expectation  of  surprising  some  straggling 
lodges  of  their  enemies.  Shortly  before  our  arrival,  one  of 
their  parties  had  attacked  on  Arapaho  village  in  the  vicinity, 
which  they  had  found  unexpectedly  strong ;  and  their  aasaull 
turned  into  a  rapid  flight  and  a  hoi  pursuit,  in  which  they 
bad  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  K-iimtlfl  they  btd  n&k 
eacape  on  their  war-horsee. 


r2H               OOU  rBBUONx's  NABIUTIVE  OF  ^M 

Into  this  uncertain  and  dangerous  region,  miall  panics  of  ^H 

three  or  four  tranpera,  who  now  could  collect  together,  rarely  ^H 

ventured  ;  and   consequently  it  was  seldom  visited  and  little  ^ 
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known.  Having  determined  lo  try  the  passage  by  a  pass 
through  a  spur  of  the  mountains  made  by  the  Caehe-A-la-Pim- 
dre  river,  which  rises  in  the  high  bed  of  mountains  around 
Long's  peak,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  avoid  any  encumbrance 
which  would  occaaion  detention,  and  accordingly  again  sepa- 
rated the  party  into  two  divisions — one  of  which,  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Fitzpalriok,  was  directed  to  cross  the  plains 
to  the  mouth  of  Laramie  river,  and,  continuing  thence  its  route 
along  the  usual  emigrant  road,  mpet  me  at  Fort  Hall,  a  post 
belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  situated  on  Snake 
river,  as  it  is  commonly  called  In  the  Oregon  Territory,  al- 
though better  known  to  us  as  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia, 
The  latter  name  is  there  restricted  to  one  of  the  upper  forks 
of  the  river. 

Our  Delaware  Indiana  having  determined  to  return  to  their 
nomes,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  this  party  with  a  good 
hunter  ;  and  I  accordingly  engaged  in  that  capacity  Alexander 
Godey,  a  young  man  about  25  years  of  ago,  who  had  been  in 
ihia  country  six  or  seven  years,  all  of  which  time  had  been 
actively  employed  in  hunting  for  tiie  support  of  the  poiits,  oi 
in  solitary  trading  expeditions  among  the  Indiana.  In  courage 
and  professional  skill  he  was  a  formidable  rival  to  Carson,  and 
constantly  afterwards  was  among  the  best  and  most  cBicient  of 
the  party,  and  in  difficult  situations  was  of  incalculable  value. 
Hiram  Powers,  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick'a 
parly,  was  discharged  at  this  place. 

A  French  engagi,  at  Liipton's  fort,  had  been  ahot  in  the 
back  on  the  4lh  of  July,  and  died  during  our  absence  to  the 
Arkansas.  The  wife  of  the  murdered  man,  an  Indian  woman 
of  the  Snake  nation,  desirous,  like  Naomi  of  old,  to  return  to 
her  people,  refjuested  and  obtained  permission  to  travel  with 
my  party  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bear  river,  where  she  expeoteo 
,o  meet  with  some  of  their  villages.  Happier  than  the  Jewish 
wi<)ow,  she  carried  with  her  two  children,  pretty  little  half- 
^neau,  who  added  much    c   ihe  liveliness  of  the  camp.     Hi^i 
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baggage  was  carried  OD  five  or  six  paob-horses ;  and  I  gave  her 
a  imali  tent,  for  which  I  no  longer  had  any  use,  u  I  hwl 
procured  a  lodge  ot  the  fori. 

For  my  own  party  I  selected  the  following  men,  a  number 
of  whom  old  associutiona  had  rendered  agreeable  to  me  : 

Charles  Preuaa,  Christopher  Carson,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Fran 
^13  Badeau,  J.  B.  Bernter,  Louis  Menard,  Raphael  Proue. 
Jacob  Dodaon,  Louia  Zindel,  Henry  Lee,  J.  B.  Derosier,  Fran- 
vois  Lajeunesse,  and  Auguste  Vasquez. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  post  is  40°  16'  33",  and 
its  longitude  105°  12'  23",  depending,  with  all  the  other  Ion- 
gitudes  along  this  portion  of  the  line,  upon  a  subsequent  occul- 
tation  of  September  13,  1843,  to  which  they  are  referred  by 

5  the  chronometer.  Its  distance  from  Kansas  landing,  by  the 
road  we  traveled,  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  very 
winding  along  the  lower  Kansas  river,)  was  750  miles.  The 
rate  of  the  chronometer,  determined  by  observations  at  thi» 
place  for  the  interval  of  our  absence,  during  this  month, 
was  3S-11i'\  which  you  will  hereafter  see  did  not  sensibly 
change  during  the  ensuing  month,  and  remained  nearly  con- 
stant during  tile  remainder  of  our  journey  across  the  continent. 
This  was  the  rale  used  in  referring  to  St.  Vrain's  fort,  the 
longitude  between  that  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaint- 
qui-bmul. 
Our  various  barometrical  observations,  which  are  better 
worthy  of  confidence  than  the  isolated  determination  of  1S42, 
give,  for  the  elevation  of  the  fort  above  the  sea,  4,930  feet 
The  barometer  here  used  was  also  a  better  one,  and  less  liable 
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At  the  end  of  two  days,  which  was  allowed  to  my  ani- 
mals for  necessary  repose,  all  the  arrangements  had  bnen 
completed,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  ihe  SClh  we  resumed  our 
respective  routes.  Some  liltle  trouble  was  experienced  in 
crossing  the  Plnlte,  the  waters  of  which  were  sti.l  kept  up  by 
rains  and  melting  snow;  and  having  traveled  only  about  four 
miles,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  on  Thompson's  creek,  where 
we  were  very  much  disturbed  by  musquitoea. 

The  following  days  we  continued  our  mdiah  v«n.N(vt^  v<«\ 
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compaiative  plains,  and,  fording  ihe  Cache-i-la-Poudre  on  ill* 
morning  of  the  28ih,  entered  the  Black  liills,  and  nooned  on 
this  stream  in  the  mountains  beyond  them.  Passing  over  ti 
fine  large  bottom  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  a  place  where 
the  river  waa  shut  up  in  ihe  hills ;  and,  ascending  a  ravine, 
made  a  lalwrious  and  very  difHcult  passage  around  by  a  gap, 
Btrildng  the  river  again  about  dusk,  A  little  labor,  however, 
irjuld  remove  this  difficulty,  and  render  the  road  to  this  point 
d  very  eKcellenl  one.  The  evening  closed  in  dark  witli  rain, 
and  the  mountains  looked  gloomy. 

29th. — Leaving  our  encampment  about  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  traveled  until  three  in  Ihe  afternoon  along  the  river, 
which,  for  the  distance  of  about  six  miles,  runs  directly  through 
a  spur  of  the  main  mountains. 

We  were  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  cross 
me  river  eight  or  nine  times,  at  difficult,  deep,  and  rocky 
fords,  Ihe  stream  running  with  great  force,  swollen  by  the 
ruins — a  true  mountain  torrent,  only  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide. 
It  was  a  mountain  valley  of  the  narrowest  kind — almost  a 
chasm — and  the  scenery  very  wild  and  beautiful.  Towering 
mountains  rose  round  about ;  their  sides  sometimes  dark  with 
forests  of  pine,  and  sometimes  with  lofly  precipices,  washed 
by  the  river ;  while  below,  as  if  they  indemnified  themselves 
in  luxuriance  for  the  scanty  space,  the  green  river-bottom  wa^ 
covered  with  a  wilderness  of  fiowers,  their  tall  spikes  some- 
limes  rising  above  our  heads  as  we  rode  among  them.  A  pro- 
fusion of  blossoms  on  a  white  (lowering  vine,  [clematis  lasianlM,) 
which  was  abundant  along  the  river,  contrasted  handsomely 
with  llie  green  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  mountains  appeared 
to  be  composed  of  a  greenish-gray  and  red  granite,  which  in 
some  places  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  making 
a  red  soil. 

The  stream  was  wooded  with  coltonwood,  box-elder,  and 
cherry,  with  currant  and  serviceberry  bushes.  After  a  some. 
what  laborioiu  day  during  which  it  had  rained  incessantly 
we  encamped  near  the  end  of  the  pass  at  the  mouth  of  a  smal! 
oreek,  in  sight  of  \he  great  Laramie  plains.  It  contin.ied  l« 
nUa  bmrnrUy,  and  at  evening  iho  mountains  wer»  hid 
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but  Here  was  no  lack  of  wood,  and  the  large  fires  ne  .nade  to 
I  dryourclothes  were  very  comfortable  ;  and  at  nighi  llie  hunten 
came  in  with  a  fine  deer.  Rough  and  diflicull  as  we  found  the 
pass  to-day,  an  excellent  road  may  be  made  with  a  little  labor. 
Elevation  of  the  camp  6,fi40  feel,  and  distance  froi.i  St.  Vrain's 
fort  56  miles. 

30th. — The  day  was  bright  again  ;  the  thermometer  at  aun- 

ri30  52° ;  and  leaving  our  encampment  al  eight  o'clock,  in 

about  half  a  mile  we  crossed  the  Cache-a-la  Poudre  river  foi 

the  last  time  ;  and,  entering  (i  amoother  cor  itry,  we  traveled 

along  a.  kind  of  valhm,  bounded  on  the  rig)    by  red  buttes  and 

I  precipices,  while  to  the  left  a  high  roUin'   '.ountry  extended  la 

i  a  range  of  the  Black  hills,  beyond  whi,i'  .  tse  the  great  moun- 

r  tains  around  Long's  peak. 

By  the  great  quantity  of  snow  visibi'-  oiiiong  them,  it  had 
L  probably  snowed  heavily  there  the  prtv'oi.'i  day,  while  it  had 
nined  on  us  in  the  valley. 

We  baited  at  noon  on  a  small  branch  ,  km!  in  the  afternoon 
traveled  over  a  high  country,  gradually  oi-ending  towards  a 
range  of  butlM,  or  high  hills  covered  wil:.  pines,  which  forms 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  we  '.ad  left  and  those  of 
Laramie  river. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  encamped  at  a  spring  of  cold  water, 
near  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  having  increased  our  elevation 
lo  7,520  feet.  During  the  day  we  had  traveled  24  miles.  By 
■ome  indifferent  observations,  our  iulitude  is  41*'  02'  19".  A 
species  of  kedeome  was  cliaracleristic  along  the  whole  day's 
route. 

Emerging  from  the  mountains,  we  entered  a  region  of  bright, 
fair  weather.  In  my  experience  in  ihia  country,  I  was  forci- 
bly impressed  witli  the  liiTerent  character  of  the  climate  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Rochy  Mountain  range.     The  vast  prairie 
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plain  on  the  east  is  like  the 
ihe  constantly  evaporating  ai 
into  the  heated  air  of  the  pli 
sion  to  remark  the  frequotit 
ring  our  journey. 

31st. — The  morning  was 


n  ;  the  rain  and  clouds  from 
ow  of  the  mountains  rushing  down 
tins,  on  which  you  will  have  occa- 
storms  of  rain  we  encountered  du- 

clear;  lBnii«.v  ttm*  AiW.     K^\>^ 
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rolling  rond,  among  piny  and  grassy  hills,  brought  ua  ihis  morn 
itig  into  B.  large  trail  where  an  Indian  village  had  recenll^ 
passed.  The  weather  was  pleasant  and  cool;  we  were  dis' 
lurbed  by  neither  musquitocs  nor  Aici ;  and  the  country  was 
certainly  oTtremely  beautiful.  The  slopes  and  broad  ravines 
were  absolutely  covered  with  fields  of  (towers  of  the  most  eX' 
quisitety  beautiful  colors.  Among  those  which  had  not  hith 
erto  made  iheir  appearance,  and  which  here  were  eharucter 
iatic,  was  a  new  delphiaiiim,  of  a  green  and  lustrous  metallic 
blue  color,  mingled  with  compact  fields  of  several  bright-col- 
ored varieties  of  aatragalu*,  which  wore  crowded  together  in 
splendid  profusion.  This  trail  conducted  us,  through  a  remark 
able  defile,  to  a  little  limbered  creek,  up  which  we  wound  oui 
way,  passing  by  a  singular  and  massive  wall  of  dark-red  gran- 
ite. The  formation  of  the  country  is  a  red  feldspathic  granite, 
overlaying  a  decomposing  mass  of  the  same  rock,  forming  ihf 
soil  of  all  this  region,  which  everywhere  is  red  and  gravelly, 
and  appears  to  be  of  a  great  floral  fertility. 

As  we  emerged  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Laramie  nvei. 
coming  in  sight  of  its  principal  stream,  the  flora  became  per> 
fcctly  "magnificent ;  and  we  congratulated  ourselves,  as  wr- 
rode  along  our  pleasant  road,  that  we  had  substituted  this  for 
the  uninteresting  country  between  Laramie  hills  and  the  Sweei 
Water  valley.  We  had  no  meal  for  supper  last  night  or  break- 
fast this  morning,  and  were  glnd  to  see  Carson  come  in  at  noon 
with  a  good  antelope. 

A  meridian  observation  of  the  sun  placed  us  in  latitude 
41°  04'  06".  In  the  evening  we  encamped  on  the  Laramie 
river,  which  is  here  very  thinly  timbered  with  scattered  groups 
of  Cottonwood  at  considerable  intervals.  From  our  camp,  we 
are  able  to  dislinguish  the  gorges,  in  which  are  the  sources  of 
Cache-d-la-Poudre  and  Laramie  rivers  ;  and  the  Medicine  Bow 
mcuntain,  towards  the  ixiint  of  which  we  are  directing  out 
course  this  afternoon,  has  been  in  sight  the  greater  pari  of  thn 
day.  By  observation  the  latitude  was  41°  l.V  02",  and  longi- 
tude 106°  16'  54".  The  same  beautiful  flora  continued  till 
about  four  in  the  ailomoon,  when  it  suddenly  disappeared,  witlj 
tka  mi  soil,  vbioh  became  sandy,  and  of  a  whitish-gray  oglor. 
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The  evening  was  tolerably  clear  ;  temperature  at  sunael  64^ 
The  day's  jou jney  was  80  miles. 


AUGUST. 

1st. — The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  with  sunrise  lem 
pcrature  at  42°.  We  traveled  to-day  over  a  plain,  or  open 
rolling  country,  at  the  foot  of  the  Medicine  Bow  mountain ; 
the  soil  in  the  morning  being  sandy,  with  fragments  of  rock 
abundant,  and  in  the  aflernoon,  when  we  approached  closer 
to  the  mountain,  so  stony  that  we  made  but  little  way.  The 
beautiful  plants  of  yesterday  reappeared  occasionally ;  flax  in 
bloom  occurred  during  the  morning,  and  esparcette  in  luxu 
riant  abundance  was  a  characteristic  of  the  stony  ground  in  the 
afternoon.  The  camp  was  roused  into  a  little  excitement  by 
a  chase  after  a  bulfalo  bull,  and  an  encounter  with  a  war 
party  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians  about  30  strong.  Hares 
and  antelope  were  seen  during  the  day,  and  one  of  the  latter 
was  killed.  The  Laramie  peak  was  in  sight  this  afternoon. 
The  evening  was  clear,  with  scattered  clouds ;  temperature 
62°.     The  day's  journey  was  26  miles. 

2d. — Temperature  at  sunrise  52^,  and  scenery  and  weather 
made  our  road  to-day  delightful.  The  neighboring  mountain 
is  thickly  studded  with  pines,  intermingled  with  the  brighter 
foliage  of  aspens,  and  occasional  spots  like  lawns  between  the 
patches  of  snow  among  the  pines,  and  here  and  there  on  the 
heights.  Our  route  below  lay  over  a  comparative  plain,  cov- 
ered with  the  same  brilliant  vegetation,  and  the  day  was  clear 
and  pleasantly  cool.  During  the  morning,  we  crossed  many 
streams,  clear  and  rocky,  and  broad  grassy  valleys,  of  a  strong 
black  soil,  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  and  producing 
excellent  pasturage.  These  were  timbered  with  the  red  wil- 
low and  long-leaved  cottonwood,  mingled  with  aspen,  as  we 
approached  the  mountain  more  nearly  towards  noon.  Espar- 
cette was  a  characteristic,  and  flax  occurred  frequently  ixi 
bloom.     We  halted  at  noon  on  the  moal  v^esl^Tt^  fetV  oI'Vi^x^ 
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feet  dee 
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mie  river — a  handsome  stream  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  twa 
feet  deep,  witli  clear  water  and  a  swift  current,  over  a  bed 
composed  entirely  of  boulders  or  roll-stones.  There  was  a 
large  open  bottom  here,  on  which  were  many  lodge  poles  lying 
about:  and  in  ihe  edge  of  the  surrounding  timber  were  tbrer; 
strong  forts,  that  appeared  to  have  iioen  recently  occupied.  At 
this  place  I  became  first  acquainted  with  the  yampak,  (aneikum 
graveolena,)  which  I  found  our  Snake  woman  engaged  in  dig- 
ging in  Ihe  low  timbered  bottom  of  the  creek.  Among  the 
Indians  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  mere  particularly 
among  the  Shoshooee  or  Snake  Indians,  in  whose  territory  ii 
is  very  abundant,  this  is  considered  the  best  among  the  roots 
used'fbr  food.  To  us  it  was  an  interesting  plant — a  little  link 
between  the  savage  and  civilized  life.  Here,  among  the  In- 
dians, its  root  is  a  common  article  of  food,  which  they  take 
pleasure  in  odering  to  strangers ;  while  with  us,  in  a  consider- 
able portion  of  America  and  Europe,  the  seeds  are  used  to 
flavor  soup.  It  grows  more  abundantly,  and  in  greater  luxu- 
riance, on  one  of  the  neighboring  tributaries  of  the  Colorado, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  ihia  region ;  and  on  that  stream,  to 
which  the  Snakes  are  accustomed  to  resort  every  year  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  their  favorite  plant,  they  have  besto-.ved  the 
name  of  Yampah  river.  Among  the  trappers  it  is  generally 
Known  as  Little  Snake  river ;  but  in  thi:)  and  other  instances, 
where  it  illustrated  the  history  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
country,  I  have  preierred  to  retain  on  the  map  the  aboriginal 
name.  By  a  meridional  observation,  the  latitude  is  41°  45' 50" 
In  the  afternoon  we  took  our  way  directly  across  the  spurs 
from  the  point  of  the  mountain,  where  we  had  several  ridges 
to  cross ;  and,  although  the  road  was  not  rendered  bad  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  made  extremely  rough  by  the  Btifr 
tough  buahes  of  artemitia  Iridentata,*  in  this  country  commonly 
called  BBge. 


*The  grantn  portion  of  our  tuteequBal  janmey  wni  through  a  ragios 

trherfl  this  ilimb  cDnalituled  Uie  tten  of  the  country,  and,  bb  it  w'i\  i>t[m 

leutioned  in  ocuuiDiiBl  ildrjj  i|iiiviii,  the  nord  nr.fmina  cuty  will  bl 
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Thia  ahnib  now  began  to  make  ita  appearuice  in  ijinpai^i 
Rclds  ;  and  we  were  about  to  quit  for  a  long  lima  this  country 
af  excellent  pasturage  and  brilliant  flowers.  Ten  or  twelve 
bulTalo  bulls  were  seen  during  the  atleritoon;  and  we  were 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  red  ox.  We  gathered 
around  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  acquaintance,  with  all 
our  domestic  feelings  as  much  awakened  as  if  we  had  come  in 
sight  of  an  old  farm-heuiie,  He  had  probably  made  his  escape 
from  some  party  of  emigrants  on  Green  river  ;  and,  with  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  some  old  green  Ireld,  he  was  pursuing 
the  atraightest  course  for  the  frontier  that  the  countrj"  admitted. 
We  carried  liim  along  with  us  as  a  prize ;  and,  wli^n  it  was 
found  in  the  morning  that  he  had  wandered  off,  1  would  not 
let  him  be  pursued,  for  1  would  rather  have  gone  through  a 
starving  lime  of  three  eniire  days,  than  let  him  be  killed  after 
he  had  successfully  rim  ihe  gauntlet  so  far  among  the  Indiana. 
[  hitve  been  told  by  Mr.  Bent's  people  of  an  ox  born  and  rais- 
ed at  St.  Train's  fort,  which  made  his  escape  from  them  at 
Elm  grove,  near  the  frontier,  having  come  in  that  year  with 
the  wagons.  They  were  on  their  way  out,  and  saw  occasion- 
ally places  where  he  had  eaten  and  laid  down  to  rest ;  but  did 
not  Bee  him  for  about  700  miles,  when  tliey  overtook  him  on 
the  road,  traveling  along  to  the  fort,  having  unaccountably 
escaped  Indians  and  every  other  mischance. 

We  encamped  at  evening  on  the  principal  fork  of  Medicine 
Bow  river,  near  to  an  bolated  mountain  called  the  Medicine 
BuUe,  which  appeared  to  be  about  1,S00  feet  above  the  plain, 
from  which  it  rises  abruptly,  and  was  still  white,  nearly  to  ita 
base,  with  a  great  quantity  of  snow.  The  streams  were  tim- 
bered with  the  long-loavcd  cottonwood  and  red  willow ;  ar.'"' 
during  the  afternoon  a  species  of  onion  was  very  abundant.  I 
obtained  here  an  immersion  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter, 
which,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  chronometer 
placed  us  in  longitude  106°  47'  25".  The  latitude,  by  obser 
vation,  was  41°  37'  16";  elevation  above  the  sea,  7,800  feet, 
&nd  distance  from  St.  V  rain's  fort,  147  miles. 

8d.— There  was  a  white  frost  last  night  j  the  morning  is 
•Ucr  and  oool.     W«  wera  carl;  on  the  road,  ti«.vu\i  Vt^«.^« 
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hsWd  before  aunriie,  nnd  in  a  few  mtlea'  iravet  enlered  iht 
pas.'  of  the  Medicine  Butte,  through  which  led  a  broad  trati. 
ifliioh  had  been  recently  traveled  by  a  very  large  party.  Iin- 
mediately  in  the  pass,  the  road  was  broken  by  ravines,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  clear  a  way  tlirough  groves  of  aspens,  which 
generally  mode  their  appearance  when  we  reached  elevated 
regions.  According  ig  the  barometer,  this  was  8,300  feet ;  and 
while  wo  were  detained  iii  opening  a  road,  I  obtained  a  meri- 
dional obaervalion  of  the  sun,  which  gave  41°  35'  48"  for  the 
latitude  of  the  peas.  The  Medicine  Butte  is  isolated  by  a 
•^vnal[  tributary  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  but  the  moun- 
tains approach  each  other  very  nearly ;  the  stream  running  at 
their  feet.  On  the  south  they  are  smooth,  with  occasional 
streaks  of  pine;  but  the  butte  ilself  is  ragged,  with  escarp- 
miints  of  red  feldspatbic  granite,  and  dark  with  pines ;  the 
snow  reaching  frojn  the  summit  t  within  a  few  hundred  feel 
of  the  trail.  The  granite  here  was  mure  cumpaot  and  durable 
than  that  in  the  formation  which  we  had  passed  through  a  few 
day?  before  to  the  eastward  of  Laramie.  Continuing  our  way 
DVet  a  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  pass,  where  the  road  was 
terribly  rough  with  artemisia,  we  made  our  evening  encamp- 
m&iil  on  the  creek,  where  it  took  a  northern  direction,  unfavor. 
ably  to  the  course  we  were  pursuing.  Bands  of  buH'alo  were 
discovered  as  we  came  down  upon  the  plain ;  and  Carsoji 
brought  into  the  camp  a.  cow  which  had  the  fat  on  the  fleece 
*.wj  inches  tliick.  Even  in  this  country  of  rich  pasturage  and 
abundant  game,  it  is  rare  that  a  hunter  chances  upon  a  finei 
animal.  Our  voyage  had  already  been  long,  but  this  was  the 
drst  good  bu&alo  meat  we  had  obtained.  We  traveled  to-day 
'2G  miles. 

4tfi. — The  morning  was  clear  and  calm  ;  and,  .eaving  the 
creek,  we  traveled  towards  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  over 
a  plain  which  was  rendered  rough  ond  broken  by  ravines. 
With  the  exception  of  some  thin  grasses,  the  sandy  soil  here 
was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  artemisia,  with  its  usual 
turj  entine  odor.  We  had  expected  lo  meet'with  some  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  river,  but  happened  to  strike  it  where  there  was 
*  re/T  oTceJifitil  f^rd,  end  halted  to  noon  on  the  left  bank,  twc 
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lundred  miles  from  St.  Vrain's  fort.  The  hunters  brought  in 
pftck-animals  loaded  whh  fine  meat.  According  to  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  country,  there  should  have  been  a  small 
affluent  to  this  st  sam  a  few  miles  higher  up ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  continued  our  way  among  the  river  hills,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  encamping  upon  it  in  the  evening.  The  ground 
proved  lo  be  so  exceedingly  difficult,  broken  up  into  hills,  ler- 
minaiing  in  escarpments  and  broad  ravines,  Dve  hundred  or 
six  hundred  feet  deep,  with  sides  so  precipitous  that  we  could 
(carcely  find  a  place  to  descenJ,  thai,  towards  sunset,  I  turned 
directly  in  towards  the  river,  and,  after  nightfall,  entered  a  son 
of  ravine.  We  were  obliged  to  feel  our  way,  and  clear  a  road 
in  the  darkness ;  the  surface  being  much  broken,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  carriages  being  greatly  obstructed  by  the  artemi- 
810,  which  had  a  luxuriant  growth  of  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 
We  had  scrambled  along  this  gulley  for  several  hours,  during 
which  we  had  knocked  off  the  carriage-lamps,  broken  a  ther- 
mometer and  several  small  articles,  when,  fearing  lo  lose  some. 
thing  of  more  importaDce,  I  holted  for  the  night  at  ten  o'clock 
Our  animals  were  turned  down  towards  the  river,  that  ihey 
might  pick  up  what  little  grass  they  could  find ;  and  after  a 
little  search,  some  water  was  found  in  a  small  ravine,  and  im- 
proved by  digging.  We  lighted  up  the  ravine  with  fires  of 
artnmisia,  and  about  midnight  sat  down  to  a  supper  which  we 
were  hungry  enough  to  find  delightful — although  the  buiFalo- 
meat  was  crusted  with  sand,  and  the  coffee  was  bitter  with  the 
wormwood  taste  of  the  artemisia  leaves. 

A  successful  day's  hunt  had  kept  our  hunters  occupied  until 
lale,  and  they  slept  out,  but  rejoined  us  at  daybreak,  when, 
finding  ourselves  only  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  we  followeii 
the  ravine  down,  and  camped  in  a  cottonwood  grove  on  a  beau- 
tiful grassy  bottom,  where  our  animals  indemnified  themselves 
for  the  scanty  fare  of  the  past  night.  It  was  quite  a  pretty 
and  pleasant  plice ;  a  narrow  strip  of  prairie,  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  long,  terminated  at  the  ravine  where  we  entered 
by  high  precipitous  hills  closing  in  upon  the  river,  and  at  the 
upper  end  by  a  ridge  of  low  rolling  hiils. 

'  I   the   preoiprloua   bluffs  were  dia^'^B-'V^*^        »>iiicawasi\i  <:^ 
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^^^1  «raUk  oonloining  fossil  vegetable  remaina,  and  several  beds  of 
^^^P  Doal.  Id  aonie  of  the  beda  the  coal  did  not  appear  to  be  per- 
^^^  iectly  mineralized,  and  in  some  of  the  seams  it  was  compact, 
r  and  remarkably  lustrous.     In  these  latter  places,  there  were 

I  also  thin  layers  of  a  very  fine  white  aalts,  in  powder,     As  we 

I  had  a  large  supply  of  meat  in  the  camp,  which  it  was  necessary 

10  dry,  and  the  surrounding  country  appeared  to  be  well  stocked 
with  buffalo,  which  it  was  probable,  after  a  day  or  two,  we 
would  not  see  again  unt<t  our  return  to  the  Mississippi  waters, 
I  determined  to  make  here  a  provision  of  dried  meat,  which 
woula  be  necessary  [nt  our  subsistence  in  the  region  we  were 
about  entering,  which  was  said  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  game, 
Scafiblda  were  accordingly  soon  erected,  fires  made,  and  the  meat 
liut  into  thin  slices  to  be  dried  ;  and  all  were  busily  occupied, 
when  the  camp  was  thrown  into  a  sudden  tumult,  by  a  charge 
from  about  seventy  mounted  Indians,  over  the  low  hills  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  little  bottom.  Fortunately,  the  guard,  who  was 
between  them  and  our  animals,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  In- 
dian's head,  as  he  raised  himsetf  in  his  stirrups  to  look  over  the 
hill,  a  moment  before  he  made  the  charge,  and  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  band  into  the  camp,  as  the  Indians  charged  into  the  botton 
with  the  usual  yell.  Before  they  reached  us,  the  grove  on  the 
verge  of  the  little  bottom  was  occupied  by  our  people,  and  the  In- 
dians brought  to  a  sudden  halt,  which  they  made  in  time  to  save 
themselves  from  a  howitzer  shot,  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  very  eSeclive  in  such  a  compact  body ;  and  further  pro- 
ceedings were  interrupted  by  their  signs  for  peace.  They 
proved  to  be  a  war  party  of  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indians, 
and  informed  us  that  they  had  charged  upon  the  camp  under 
the  belief  that  we  were  hostile  Indians,  and  had  discovered 
their  mistake  only  at  the  moment  of  the  attack — an  excuse 
wliioh  policy  required  us  to  receive  as  true,  though  under  the 
full  conviction  that  the  display  of  our  little  howitzer,  and  our 
favorable  position  in  the  grove,  certainly  saved  our  horses,  and 
probably  ourselves,  from  their  marauding  intentions.  They 
had  been  on  a  war  party,  and  had  been  defeated,  and  were 
OODsequently  in  the  etate  of  mind  which  aggravates  their  innate 
tbi'rwt  tor  plunder  and   blood.     Their  cxoum,  however,  waj 
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aken  In  good  part,  and  the  usual  evidences  of  friendship  inter 
changed.  Tlie  pipe  went  round,  provisions  were  spread,  and 
tobacco  and  goods  furnished  the  customary  presents,  whicl- 
:hey  look  for  even  from  traders,  and  much  more  from  govern- 
ment authorities. 

They  were  returning  from  an  expedition  against  the  Sho- 
siionee  Indiana,  one  of  whose  villages  they  had  surprised,  al 
'iridger's  fort,  on  Ham's  fork  of  Green  river,  (in  the  ubseuce 
>f  the  men,  who  were  engaged  in  an  antelope  surround,)  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  olf  their  horses,  and  taking  several 
licalps.  News  of  the  attack  reached  the  Snakes  immediately, 
who  pursued  and  overtook  them,  and  recovered  their  horses ; 
and,  in  the  running  fight  which  ensued,  the  Arapahoes  had 
lost  several  men  killed,  and  a  number  wounded,  who  were 
coming  on  more  slowly  with  a  party  in  the  rear.  Nearly  all 
the  horses  they  had  brought  oiT  were  the  property  of  the  whites 
at  the  fort.  After  remaining  until  nearly  sunset,  they  took  their 
departure  ;  and  the  excitement  which  their  arrival  had  afforded 
subsided  into  our  usual  quiet,  a  little  enlivened  by  liie  vigilance 
rendered  necessary  by  the  neighborhood  of  our  uncertain 
visiters.  At  noon  the  thermometer  was  at  Ib"^,  at  sunset  70^, 
and  the  evening  clear.  Elevation  above  the  sea  6,820  feet , 
latitude  41°  36'  00";  longitude  107°  22'  27". 

6th. — At  sunrise  the  thermometer  whs  40°,  t!ie  morning 
being  clear  and  calm.  We  traveled  to-day  over  an  extremely 
rugged  country,  barren  and  uninteresting — nothing  to  be  seen 
but  artemisia  bushes  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  found  a  grassy 
spot  among  the  hills,  kept  green  by  several  springs,  where  we 
encamped  late.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards  was  a  very 
pretty  little  stream  of  clear  cool  water,  whose  green  banks 
looked  refreshing  among  the  dry,  rocky  hills.  Tlie  huntera 
brought  in  a  fat  mountain  sheep,  {mis  mimiana.) 

Our  road  the  next  day  was  through  a  continued  and  dense 
field  of  artemisia,  which  now  entirely  covered  the  country  ir 
such  a  luxuriant  growth  that  it  was  diHicuh  and  laborious  foi 
a  man  on  foot  to  force  his  way  through,  oiid  nearly  impractio*- 
ale  for  our  light  carriages.  The  region  through  which  we 
!ling  was  a  tiiah  nlBieau,  co\\aU>.u\Xvi9,  \Ve  AW\'\\(\^ 
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ridge  oetwccn  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa cilio  oceans  k 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance  south\vard,  from  the  neigtk 
borhood  of  tiic  Table  rock,  at  the  souiliern  side  of  the  South 
Pass.  Though  broken  up  inlo  rugged  and  rocky  hills  of  a  dry 
and  barren  nature,  it  has  nothing  of  a  mountainous  charaote:  ; 
tlie  small  streams  which  occasionally  occur  belonging  neitner 
to  ,'  .  I'latte  nor  the  Colorado,  but  losing  themselves  either  in 
thi.  sand  or  in  small  lakes.  From  an  eminence,  in  the  afler- 
D9on,  a  mountainous  range  became  visible  in  the  north,  in 
which  were  recognised  some  rocky  peaks  belonging  to  the 
range  of  the  Sweet  Water  valley ;  and,  determining  to  aban- 
don any  further  attempt  (o  struggle  through  this  almost  int- 
practicable  country,  we  turned  our  course  directly  north,  to- 
war 's  a  pass  in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Water  river.  A  shaf- 
of  the  gun-carriage  was  broken  during  the  afternoon,  causir.^ 
a  considerable  delay  ;  and  it  was  lale  in  an  unpleasant  even- 
ing before  we  siioceeded  in  finding  a  very  poor  encampment, 
where  there  was  a  little  water  in  a  deep  trench  of  a  creek,  and 
some  scanty  grass  among  the  shrubs.  All  the  game  here  con- 
sisted of  l(  few  straggling  buffalo  bulla,  and  during  the  day 
there  had  been  but  very  little  grass,  except  in  some  green 
spots  where  it  had  collected  around  springs  or  shallow  lakes. 
Within  fifty  miles  of  the  Sweet  Water,  the  country  changed 
into  a  vast  saline  plain,  in  many  places  extremely  level,  occa- 
sionally resembling  the  flat  sandy  beds  of  shallow  lakes. 
Here  thu  vegetation  consisted  of  a  shrubby  growth,  among 
whisli  were  several  varieiies  of  chenyiodiaceoug  plants  j  but 
the  characteristic  shrub  waa  FremoitUa  vermicularit,  with 
smaller  saline  shrubs  growing  with  singular  luKuriance,  and 
in  many  places  holdinj^  exclusive  possession  of  the  ground. 

On  the  evening  of  thi?  8ih  we  encamped  on  one  of  these 
Jresh-woter  lakes,  which  the  traveler  considers  himself  fortu. 
nate  to  find ;  and  the  next  day,  in  latitude,  by  observation,  42° 
20'  06",  httUed  to  noon  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  range  which  walls  in  the  Sweet  Water  valley,  on 
the  h?ad  of  a  small  tributary  to  that  river. 

Cor. tin  ling  in  the  afternoon  our  course  down  the  strewn 
which  lirr-  Mits  directly  through  the  ridge,  forming  a  \er* 
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pneticable  pass,  we  L:;i;red  ihe  valloy  ;  and,  af^r  a  marub 
of  about  nine  miles,  ezicamped  oa  our  familiar  river,  endeareo 
lo  us  by  the  acquaialence  of  the  previous  expedition — the  nighi 
iiaving  already  closed  in  with  a  cold  rain-storm.  Our  camji 
was  about  twenty  miles  above  the  Devil's  gate,  which  we  had 
Heen  able  to  see  in  coming  down  the  [tlain  ;  and,  in  the  couiae 
■-iC  ihe  night,  the  clouds  broke  away  around  Jupiter  for  a  short 
time,  during  which  we  obtained  an  emersion  of  the  first  satel- 
lite, the  result  of  which  agreed  very  nearly  with  the  chronom- 
eter, giving  for  ihe  mean  lorigiiude  107°  50'  07" ;  elevation 
■ibove  the  sea  6,040  feet ;  and  distance  from  St.  Vroin's  fort, 
Qy  the  road  we  had  just  traveled,  315  miles. 

Here  passes  the  road  to  Oregon ;  and  the  broad  smooth 
liighway,  where  the  numerous  heavy  wagons  of  the  emigrant* 
bad  entirely  beatea  and  crushed  the  artemisia,  was  a  happy 
exchange  to  our  poor  animals,  for  the  sharp  rocks  and  tougli 
shrubs  among  which  they  had  been  toiling  so  long ;  tuid  we 
moved  up  the  valley  rapidly  and  pleasantly,  Witli  very  little 
deviation  from  our  route  of  the  preceding  year,  we  continued 
3p  the  valley  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12lh  encamped  on 
rhe  Sweet  Water,  at  a  point  where  the  road  turns  off  to  cross 
to  the  plains  of  Green  river.  The  increased  coolness  of  lac 
weather  indicated  that  we  had  attained  a  greater  elevation, 
which  the  barometer  here  placed  at  7,320  feel ;  and  during  the 
night  water  froze  in  the  lodge. 
.  The  morning  of  the  13th  was  clear  and  cold,  there  being  a 

^^H  white-frost,  and  the  thermometer,  a  little  before  sunrise,  stand- 
^^^k  ing  al  36-5°.  Leaving  this  encampment,  (our  last  on  the  wa. 
^^^B  tera  which  flow  towards  the  rising  sun,)  we  took  our  way  along 
^^^B  the  upland,  towards  the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
P  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  waters,  and  crossed  it  by  a  road 

I  some  miles  further  south  than  Che  one  we  had  followed  on  our 

I  return  in  1842.     We  crossed  very  near  the  Table  mountain, 

I  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  South  Pass,  which  is  near 

I  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  already  traversed  by  several  diiler 

L  ent  roads.     Selecting,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  scarcely  J.s- 

^^^v  linguisliable  ascent,  what  might  be  considered  the  dividing 
^^^V  iidfo  in  this  remarkable  depression  in  the  mountain,  I  '.ai^k  • 
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oarometrical  observatiin,  which  gave  7,490  feet  for  '.fit  elcvn 
lion  above  the  Giilf  of  Mexico.  You  will  remember  that,  in 
my  report  of  1842,  I  estimated  the  elevation  of  this  pass  at 
about  7,000  feet  j  a  correct  obHervation  with  a  good  barometei 
enables  me  to  give  it  with  more  precision.  Its  importance, 
as  the  great  gate  through  which  commerce  and  traveling 
may  herev'ler  pass  betweeD  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  North  Pacific,  justifies  a  precise  notice  of  its  locality  and 
distance  from  leading  points,  in  addition  to  ibis  statement  of  its 
eli?vation.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  1643,  its  latitude,  at  the 
point  where  we  crossed,  is  4S°  24'  32";  its  longitude  109'^ 
26'  00" ;  its  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  by  the 
common  traveling  route,  962  miles ;  from  the  mouth  of  ihe 
Great  Platte,  along  ihe  valley  of  Ibat  river,  according  to  our 
survey  of  1943,  9S2  miles;  and  its  distance  from  St.  Louis 
about  400  miles  more  by  the  Kansas,  and  about  700  by 
the  Great  Platte  route  ;  these  additions  being  steamboaE  con- 
veyance in  both  instances.  Prom  this  pass  lo  the  mouth  of  the 
Oregon  is  about  1,400  miles  by  the  common  traveling  route  ; 
sa  that  under  a  general  point  of  view,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
about  half-way  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paciiic  ocean, 
on  the  common  traveling  route.  Following  a  hollow  of  slight 
and  easy  descent,  in  which  was  very  soon  formed  a  little  trib- 
utary to  the  Gulf  of  California,  (for  the  waters  which  flow  weal 
from  the  South  Pass  go  to  this  gulf,)  we  made  our  usual  hall 
four  miles  from  the  pass,  in  latitude,  by  observation,  42^^  W 
'3".  Entering  here  the  valley  of  Green  river — the  great 
Colorado  of  The  West — and  inclining  very  much  to  the  south- 
ward along  the  streams  which  form  [he  Sandy  river,  the  road 
led  for  several  days  over  dry  and  level  uninteresting  plains ; 
lo  which  a  low  scrubby  growth  of  arlemisia  gave  a  unifonn 
dull  grayish  color;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  we  en- 
camped in  ihe  Mexican  territory,  on  the  loft  bank  of  Green 
miles  from  the  South  Pass,  in  longitude  110"  05'  05", 
and  latilude  41°  53'  54",  distant  1,031  miles  from  the  mouth 
5f  the  Kansas.  This  is  the  emigrant  road  lo  Oregon,  which 
bears  much  to  the  southward,  to  avoid  the  mountains  about 
irp^lern  beads  of  Green  river — the  Rw  Verde  of  the  Spaniarda. 
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Otii. — Crossing  tlte  river,  here  about  400  fuel  •nidr,  l/i 
fsry  good  ford,  we  continued  to  descend  for  seven  o:  ilgM 
miles  on  a  pleasant  road  along  the  right  banlc  of  ti.s  sl-^ani, 
of  which  the  JBlonds  and  shores  are  handsomely  tin.fieied  with 
Cottonwood.  The  refreshing  appearance  of  the  "ro'kd  river, 
with  its  timbered  shores  and  green  wooded  i.''%i\  in  ^Ltrast 
to  its  dry  and  sandy  plains,  probably  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Green  river,  which  was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Spaniards 
who  first  came  into  this  country  to  trade  some  35  years  ago. 
It  was  then  familiarly  known  as  the  Seed s-ke-dee- agio,  or 
Prairie  Hen  (telroo  urophatiantu)  river ;  a  name  which  it  re- 
ceived  from  the  Crows,  to  whom  its  upper  waters  belong,  and 
on  which  this  bird  is  slill  very  abundant.  By  the  Shoshonee 
and  Utah  Indians,  to  whem  belongs,  for  a  considerable  distance 
below,  the  country  where  we  were  now  traveling,  it  was  called 
the  Bitter  Root  river,  from  a  great  abundance  in  its  valley  of 
a  plant  which  affords  them  one  of  their  favorite  roots.  Lower 
down,  from  Brown's  hole  to  the  southward,  the  river  runs 
through  lofly  chasms,  walled  in  by  precipices  of  red  rock^ 
and  even  among  the  wilder  tribes  which  inhabit  that  portion  of 
lis  course,  I  have  heard  il  called  by  Indian  refugees  from  the 
California  settlements  the  Rio  Colorado.  We  hatted  to  noon 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  bottom,  near  some  old  houses, 
wliich  had  been  a  trading  post,  in  lat.  41°  46'  54".  At  this 
place  tlie  elevation  of  the  river  above  the  sea  is  6,230  feet. 
That  of  Lewis's  fork  of  tlie  Columbia  at  Fort  Hall  is,  accord' 
ing  to  our  subsequent  observations,  4,!)00  feel,  The  descent 
of  each  siream  is  rapid,  but  that  of  the  Colorado  is  but  little 
known,  and  that  little  derived  from  vague  report.  Three 
hundred  miles  of  its  lower  part,  as  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of 
California,  is  reported  to  be  smooth  and  tranquil ;  but  its  upppr 
part  is  manifestly  broken  into  many  falls  and  rapids.  From 
many  descriptionsof  trappers,  it  is  probable  that  in  its  foaming 
jourse  among  its  lolly  precipices  it  presents  many  aoenes  of 
wild  grandeur;  and  though  olfcring  many  temptatioiu,  and 
often  iliseussed,  no  Irappoi's  liave  Iwmi  fimiul  bold  enough  to 
.ndcrt^ea  voyan;e  whicli  basso  certain  a  proaprct  of  a  fatal 
'OiIuatioD.     Thfi  Indians  ha.ve  strange  stovvea  o^'\ifta»\i.\>3Jk 
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rslleyi  abouDilmg  willi  beaver,  shut  up  among  inacveHibU 
vills  of  rock  in  the  lower  course  of  the  river;  and  to  which 
the  neighboring  Indians,  in  their  occaBianaJ  wars  with  the 
Spaniards  and  among  themselves,  drive  their  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  leaving  them  to  pasture  in  perfect  se- 
curity. 

The  road  here  leaves  the  river,  which  bends  conaiderabty  to 
the  east;  and  in  tlie  afternoon  we  resumed  our  westerly 
course,  passing  over  a  somewhat  high  and  brukea  country; 
and  about  sunset,  after  a  day's  travel  of  26  miles,  reached 
Black's  fork  of  the  Green  river — a  shallow  stream,  with  a 
somewhat  sluggish  current,  about  120  feot  wide,  limbered  prin- 
cipally with  willow,  and  here  and  there  an  occasional  laige 
tree.  At  three  m  the  morning  I  obtained  an  observation  of  an 
emersion  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  with  other  observations. 
The  heavy  wagons  have  so  completely  pulverized  the  soil,  that 
clouds  of  fine  lighi  dust  are  raised  by  the  slightest  wind,  ma^ 
king  the  roud  sometimes  very  disagreeable. 

17th. — Leaving  our  encampment  at  six  in  the  morning,  we 
traveled  along  the  bottom,  which  ta  about  two  milei  wide, 
Ixirdered  by  low  hills,  in  which  the  strata  contained  handsome 
and  very  distinct  vegetable  fossils,  [n  a  gully  a  short  distance 
farther  up  the  river,  and  underlying  these,  was  exposed  a 
stratum  of  an  impure  or  argillaceous  limestone.  Crossing  on 
tlie  way  Black's  fork,  where  it  is  one  foot  deep  and  forty  wide, 
with  clear  water  and  a  pebbly  bed,  in  nine  miles  we  reached 
Ham's  fork,  a  tributary  to  the  former  stream,  having  now 
about  sixty  feet  breadth,  and  a  few  inches  depth  of  water.  It 
is  wooded  with  thickets  of  red  willow,  and  in  the  bottom  is  a 
tolerably  strong  growth  of  grass.  The  road  here  makes  a 
iraverae  of  twelve  miles  across  a  bend  of  the  river.  Passing 
in  the  way  some  remarkable  hills,  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high,  with  frequent  and  nearly  vertical  escarpments  of  a  green 
stone,  consisting  of  an  aTgillaceaua  carbonate  of  lime,  alter- 
nating with  strata  of  au  iron-brown  limestone,  and  worked  into 
picturesque  forms  by  wind  and  rain,  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
we  reochcd  the  river  again,  having  made  to-dny  21  miles. 
Sinae  crossing  the  great  dividing  ridge  of  the  Roctty  moun- 
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plants  have  been  very  few  in  variety,  the  country  being 
covered  principDlly  with  artemisia. 

18th. — We  passed  on  the  road,  inis  morning,  the  grave  of 
one  of  the  emigrants,  being  the  eecond  we  had  seen  since  fall- 
ing into  their  trail ;  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  river,  a  ahorl 
iistance  above. 

T!ie  Shoshonee  woman  took  leave  of  us  here,  expecting  ta 
find  some  of  her  relations  at  Bridger's  fort,  which  is  only  n 
mite  or  two  distant,  on  a  fotk  of  this  stream.  In  the  evening 
we  encamped  on  a  salt  creek,  about  fifieen  feet  wide,  having 
lo-day  traveled  33  miles. 

"the  first  satellite  under  favorable 
ight  being  still  and  clear. 
died  here,  and  in  this  portion  of  our  jour, 
ven  of  our  animals.  The  grass  which  the 
cotmtry  had  lately  afforded  was  very  poor  and  insufficient ; 
.and  aniria!s  which  have  been  accusiomed  lo  grain  become  doon 
weak  and  unable  to  labor,  when  reduced  lo  no  other  nouiish. 
ment  than  grass.  The  American  horscs{a3  those  are  usually 
palled  which  are  brought  to  this  country  from  the  States)  are 
not  of  any  serviceable  value  until  after  they  have  remained  a 
winfer  in  the  country,  and  become  accustomed  to  live  entiroly 

19th. — Desirous  tc-  avoid  every  delay  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, I  sent  on  Carsca  :.:  aivanse  to  Fori  Hall  this  morning,  tc 
make  arrangements  lor  a  sma.:  supply  of  provisions.  A  few 
miles  from  our  cncampmen'.,  tie  road  entered  a  high  ridge, 
which  the  trappers  called  the  "  little  mountain,"  connecting  the 
Utah  with  tiie  Wind  Fi'er  chain;  and  in  one  of  the  hills  near 
which  we  passed  I  reiiarked  strata  of  a  conglomerate  forma 
tton,  fragments  of  which  were  scattered  over  the  surface.  We 
crossed  n  ridge  of  Ihiis  conglomerate,  the  road  passing  near  a 
grove  of  low  cedar,  and  descending  upon  one  of  the  heads  of 
llain'x  fork,  called  MuJdy,  where  we  made  our  raid-day  hall. 
In  the  river  hilis  at  t'.ia  place,  1  discovered  strata  of  fossilifer- 
rock,  having  an  oofiftc  Hmelure,  which,  in  connection 
ith  the  neighboring  s,.ata,  authorize  us  to  beUaie ^ix'AXMMt, 
m  thrt  west  aide  of  the  Rocky  moimlamB)  fe  ^mi  wioea^e&'^* 
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modem  formEtttons  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  whioh  hne 
liitherlo  been  wanting  to  complete  the  system  of  North  Ainert- 
can  gRology. 

In  the  nfteraoon  we  continued  our  road,  and  searching  unonji 
the  hills  a.  lew  miles  up  the  stream,  and  on  the  same  banh,  1 
disccvcred,  among  the  alte'nate  beds  of  coal  and  clay,  a  stru 
turn  of  white  indurated  clay,  containing  very  clear  and  beauti- 
ful impTessiona  of  vegetable  remain!).  This  was  the  most  in- 
teresiing  fossil  locality  I  had  met  in  the  country,  and  1  deeply 
regretipd  that  time  did  not  permit  mo  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
in  the  vicinity ;  but  I  could  not  anticipate  the  delays  to  which 
1  might  be  exposed  in  the  course  of  our  journey — or,  rather,  I 
knew  that  they  were  many  and  inevitable  j  and  after  remain- 
ing here  only  about  an  hour,  I  hurried  off,  loaded  with  as 
many  specimens  as  1  could  conveniently  carry. 

Coal  made  its  appearance  occasionally  in  the  hills  during 
die  aflernoon,  and  was  displayed  in  rabbit  burrows  in  a  kind 
of  g-  p,  through  which  we  passed  over  some  high  hills,  and  we 
descended  to  make  our  encampment  on  the  same  stream,  where 
we  "uund  but  very  poor  grass.  In  the  evening  a  fine  cow, 
with  licr  calf,  which  had  strayed  olT  from  some  emigrant  party, 
'  a.  found  several  miles  from  tlie  road,  and  brought  into 
oamp  ;  and  as  she  gave  an  abundance  of  milk,  ks  enjoyed  to- 
n'  hi  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee.  We  traveled  to-day  38 
miles,  and,  us  has  been  usual  since  crossing  the  Green  river, 
l:  3  road  has  been  very  dusty,  and  the  weather  smoky  and 
oppressively  hot.  AnemisJa  was  cliaracteristic  among  the 
few  plants, 

SOtli. — We  continued  to  travel  uy  '.he  i^'eek  by  a  very 
gradual  ascent  and  a  very  excellent  grassj  road,  passing  on 
the  way  several  small  forks  of  the  E'.ream.  The  hills  here  are 
higher,  presenting  eacarpmenls  of  party-cclcrod  and  apparently 
Lslay  rocks,  purple,  dark-redj  and  yellow,  ccntaining  strata  of 
ia-ndjtone  and  limeslone  with  shells,  with  a  bed  of  cemented 
pebbles,  the  whole  overlaid  by  beds  of  limes'.one.  The  nlter- 
iBUor.  of  red  and  yellow  give^  a  bright  appearance  to  the  hills. 
one  of  which  was  called  by  our  people  the  Rainbow  hill,  and 
coMraeter  of  (he  ccuiHrv  bf?came   more  agreeable,  ane 
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tnTcling  Iblt  more  ploasanl,  as  now  we  fnund  timber  anc 
very  good  graM.  Gradually  ascending,  we  reached  the  lowe- 
level  of  a  bed  of  while  limestone,  tying  upon  a  white  clay,  on 
the  upper  line  of  which  the  whole  road  is  abundanlly  supplied 
with  beautiful  cool  springs,  gushing  out  a  foot  in  breadth  and 
several  inches  deep,  directly  from  the  hill. side. 

At  noon  we  halted  at  the  last  main  fork  of  the  creek,  at  an 
elevation  of  7,200  feet,  and  in  latitude,  by  observation,  41°  39' 
45" ;  and  in  the  afiernoon  continued  on  the  same  excellenl 
road,  up  the  led  or  nortliern  fork  of  the  stream,  towards  it^ 
head,  in  a  pass  which  the  barometer  placed  at  S,230  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  is  a  connecting  ridge  between  the  Utah  or  Bcai 
River  mountains  and  the  Wind  River  chain  of  the  Rocky  moun 
tains,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California  on  the 
east,  and  those  on  the  west  belonging  more  directly  to  the  Pa- 
aific,  from  a  vast  interior  basin  whose  rivers  are  collected  into 
numerous  lakes  having  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  From  the  sum. 
mit  of  this  pass,  the  highest  which  the  road  crosses  between 
.he  Mississippi  and  the  Western  ocean,  our  view  was  over  a 
very  mountainous  region,  whose  rugged  appearance  was  great- 
ly increased  by  the  smoky  weather,  through  which  the  broken 
ridges  were  dark  and  dimly  seen.  The  ascent  te  the  sumniii 
of  the  gap  was  occasionally  sleeper  than  the  national  road  in  the. 
Alleghanies ;  and  the  descent,  by  way  of  a  spur  on  the  west- 
ern side,  is  rather  precipitous,  but  the  pass  may  still  be  ciiUod 
a  good  one.  Some  thickets  of  the  willow  in  the  hollows  below 
deceived  os  into  the  expectation  of  finding  a  camp  at  our 
nsnal  hour  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  but  we  found  them 
without  water,  and  continued  down  a  ravine,  and  encamped 
about  dark  at  a  place  where  the  springs  began  again  to  mako 
their  appearance,  but  where  our  animals  fared  badly  ;  the  stock 
of  the  emigrants  having  razed  the  grass  as  completely  as  if  we 
were  again  in  the  midst  of  the  bufEalo. 

21st.  —  An  hour's  travel  this  morning  brought  ns  into  the 
fertile  and  picturesque  valley  of  Bear  river,  the  principal  trib- 
utary to  the  Great  Salt  lake.  The  stream  is  here  two  hundred 
feet  wide,  fringed  with  willows  and  occasional  groups  of  haw- 
thoras.    We  were  new  ciilLriiig  »  region  whicli,  foT  'o.s,^<i*' 
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!«Hsed  a  strange  and  extraordinary  interest.  We  were  upon 
the  waters  of  the  famous  lake  which  forms  a  salient  point  among 
the  remarkable  geographical  leaturos  of  the  country,  and  around 
which  the  vague  and  superatilious  accounts  of  the  trappers  hud 
I'lirowr  a  delightful  obscurity,  which  we  anticipated  pleasure 
i  1  dispelling,  but  which,  in  the  mean  time,  teR  a  crowded  field 
1. 1  the  exercise  of  our  imagination. 

In  our  occasional  conversations  with  the  few  old  hunterswho 
had  visited  the  region,  it  had  been  a  subject  of  frequent  specu- 
lation ;  and  the  wonders  which  they  related  were  not  the  less 
agreeable  because  they  were  highly  exaggerated  and  impos- 
sible. 

Hitherto  this  lake  had  been  seen  only  by  trappers  who  were 
wandering  through  the  country  in  search  of  new  beaver-st  reams, 
caring  very  little  for  geography ;  its  islands  !iad  never  been 
visited  ;  and  none  were  to  be  found  who  had  entirely  made  the 
circuit  of  its  shores ;  and  no  instrumental  observations  or  geo- 
graphical survey,  of  any  description,  had  ever  been  made  any 
where  in  the  neighboring  region.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  it  had  no  visible  outlet ;  but  among  l!ie  trappers,  including 
those  in  my  own  camp,  were  many  who  believed  that  some, 
uliorn  on  its  surface  was  a  terrible  whirlpool,  through  which 
its  waters  found  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  some  subterranean 
communication.  All  these  things  had  mode  a  frequent  subject 
of  discussion  in  our  desultory  conversations  around  the  firea  al 
night;  and  my  own  mind  had  became  tolerably  well  lilled 
with  their  indefinite  pictures,  and  insensibly  colored  \vith  their 
romantic  descriptions,  which,  in  the  pleasure  of  excitemoul,  I 
was  well  disposed  to  believe,  and  half  expected  to  realize. 

Where  we  descended  into  this  beautiful  valley,  it  is  three  to 
Tour  miles  in  breadlii,  perfectly  level,  and  bounded  by  moun- 
tainous ridges,  one  above  another, rising  suddenly  from  the  plain. 

We  continued  our  road  down  the  river,  and  at  night  en. 
camped  with  a  family  of  emigrants — two  men,  women,  and 
several  children — who  appeared  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
me  great  caravan.  1  was  struck  with  the  fine  appearance' of 
their  cattle,  some  six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  which  rirally  looked 
M  well  ai  if  .hev  had  been  all  the  (umrner  at  woix 
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g<iod  fum.  It  was  Blrange  to  see  one  small  family  cravelini 
uloDg  throagh  suoh  a  country,  so  remote  from'  civiliEation 
Some  nine  years  since,  such  a  security  might  have  been  b 
liital  one,  but  since  their  diaaslrous  clereats  in  the  country  b 
IJLtle  north,  ihe  Blackfeet  have  ceased  to  visit  these  u'aters. 
Indiana,  however,  are  very  uncertain  in  their  localities  ;  and 
the  friendly  feelings,  also,  of  those  now  inhabiting  it  may  hv 
changed. 

According  to  barometrical  observation  at  noon,  the  elevation 
of  the  valley  was  6,400  feet  almve  the  sea;  and  our  encamp- 
ment at  night  in  latitude  43°  03'  47",  and  longitude  111° 
10'  53",  by  observation — the  day's  journey  having  been  26 
miles.  This  encampment  was  therefore  within  the  territorial 
limit  of  the  United  Stales;  our  traveling,  from  the  time  we 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Green  river,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
having  been  south  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  con- 
sequently on  Mexican  territory ;  and  this  is  the  route  all  the 
emigrants  noW  travel  to  Oregon. 

The  temperature  at  sunset  was  65°  ;  and  at  evening  there 
was  a  distant  thunder-storm,  with  a  light  breez«  from  the 
north. 

Antelope  and  elk  were  seen  during  the  day  on  the  opposite 
prairie  ;  and  there  were  ducks  and  geese  in  the  river. 

The  next  morning,  in  about  three  miles  from  our  encamp- 
ment, we  reached  Smith's  fork,  a  stream  of  clear  water,  about 
L  50  feet  in  breadth.    It  is  limbered  with  cottonuood,  wiUaw,and 
kwpen,and  makcsaboauliful  debouchemcnt through  a  pass  about 
two  yards  wide,  l>t'lwcen  remarkable  mountain  hills,  rising  ab- 
ruptly on  either  side,  and  forming  gigantic  columns  to  the  gate 
by  which  it  enters  Bear  River  volley.    The  hotloms,  which 
below  Smith*!  Ibrk  had  been  two  miles  wide,  narrowed  aa  we 
adranced  lo  a  gap  500  yards  wide,  and  during  the  greater  fart 
of  l).e  day  we  had  a  winding  route,  the  river  making  very 
sharp  and  xudden  bends,  the  mountains  steep  and  rocky,  and 
the  valle)  occiuiionatly  so  narrow  as  only  to  leave  space 
passage  through. 

We  made  our  hall  at  noon  in  a  fertile  botlotn,  where  the 
nommon  blue  (lax  w&i  xrowinc  abundantly,  a  few  milet  belov 
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the  mouth  of.Thomu'i  fork,  one  of  the  krger  tributaiiu  of  the 

CroBsing,  in  the  afteniDon,  the  point  of  a  narrow  spur,  v 
descended  into  a  beautiful  Inttom,  formed  by  a  lateral  valley, 
which  presented  a  picture  of  homR  beauty  thai  went  directly 
lo  our  hearts.  The  edge  of  the  wood,  for  several  miles  along 
the  river,  waa  doited  with  the  white  covers  of  emigrant  wagons, 
collected  in  groups  at  different  camps,  where  [he  smoke  was 
rising  lazily  from  the  fires,  around  which  the  women  were  oc- 
cupied in  preparing  the  evening  meal,  and  the  children  playing 
in  the  grass ;  and  herds  of  cattle,  grazing  about  in  the  txitlom, 
had  an  air  of  quiet  security,  and  civilized  comfort,  that  made  a 
-are  sight  for  the  traveler  in  such  a  remote  wilderneKS. 

In  common  with  all  the  emigration,  they  had  been  reposing 
for  several  days  in  this  delightful  valley,  in  order  to  recruit 
their  animals  on  its  luxuriant  pasturage  after  their  long  Jour- 
ney, and  prepare  them  for  the  hard  travel  along  the  compara 
tively  sterile  banks  of  the  Upper  Columbia.  At  the  lower  ena 
of  this  extensive  bottom,  the  river  passes  through  an  open  canon, 
where  there  were  high  vertical  rocks  to  the  water's  edge,  ana 
the  road  here  turns  up  a  broad  valley  to  the  right.  It  waa  al 
ready  near  sunset ;  but,  hoping  to  reach  the  river  again  before 
night,  wjB  continued  our  march  along  the  valley,  finding  the 
road  tolerably  good,  until  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  crosses 
the  ridge  by  an  ascent  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  was  so  very 
steep  and  difRcult  for  the  gun  and  carriage,  that  we  did  not 
reach  the  summit  until  dark. 

ll  waa  absolutely  necessary  to  descend  into  the  valley  for 
water  and  grass ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  grope  our  way  in 
the  darkness  down  a  very  sleep,  bad  mountain,  reaching  tbe 
river  at  about  ten  o'clock.  It  was  late  before  our  animals 
were  gathered  into  the  camp,  several  of  those  which  were  very 
weak  being  necessarily  left  lo  pass  the  night  on  the  ridge ;  and 
we  sat  down  again  to  a  midnight  supppr.  The  road,  in  the 
morning,  presented  an  animated  appearance.  Wi  found  that 
we  had  encamped  near  a  large  party  of  emigrants  j  anj  a  few 
miles  below,  another  parly  was  alreody  in  motion.  Here  the 
r»llej'  hmd  leamned  its  usual   brendlh.  n.vA  the  riv»r  swept  oil 
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ilong  tne  mouDiaini  on  (he  western  side,  the  road  continuing 
directly  on. 

In  about  an  hour's  travel  we  met  several  Shoshonee  Indians, 
who  informed  us  that  they  belonged  lo  a  large  village  which 
had  juat  come  into  the  valley  from  the  mountain  to  the  west- 
ward, where  ihey  had  been  hunting  antelope  and  gathering 
service- berries.  Glad  al  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  iheii 
villBges,  and  in  the  hope  of  purcJiasing  from  them  a  few  horses, 
i  turned  iramediatelv  ofT  into  liie  plain  towards  their  encamp- 
ment, whic!)  was  situated  on  a  small  stream  near  the  river. 

We  had  approaclied  within  something  more  than  a  mile  of 
the  vitlage,  when  suddenly  a  single  horseman  emergnl  from  it 
at  full  speed,  foUowiid  by  another  and  another  in  rapid  succes 
sion;  and  then  party  after  party  poured  into  the  plain,  until, 
when  thl  foremost  rider  reached  us,  all  the  whole  intervening 
plain  was  ocrojiied  by  a  mass  of  horsemen,  which  came  charg 
iiig  down  upon  us  with  guns  and  naked  gworda,  lances,  and 
bows  and  arrows — Indiana  entirely  naked,  and  warriors  fully 
dressed  for  war,  wilh  the  long  red  streamers  of  their  war-bon- 
neis  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  all  mingled  together  in  the 
bravery  of  savage  warfare.  They  had  been  thrown  into  a 
sudden  tumult  by  the  appearance  of  our  flag,  which,  among 
these  people,  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  hostility — it  being 
usually  borne  by  the  Sioux  and  the  neighboring  mountain 
Indians,  when  they  come  here  to  war  ;  and  we  had,  accordingly 
oeen  mistaken  for  a  body  of  their  enemies.  A  few  words  from 
the  chief  quieted  the  excitement ;  and  the  whole  band,  inoreas- 
ing  every  moment  in  number,  escorted  us  to  their  encampment, 
where  the  chief  pointed  out  a  place  for  us  lo  encamp,  near  his 
own  lodge,  and  we  made  known  our  purpose  '.n  visiting  the  vil- 
lage. In  a  very  short  time  we  purchased  eight  horses,  for 
which  we  gave  in  exchange  blankets,  red  and  blue  cloth,  beads, 
knives,  and  tobacco,  and  the  usual  other  articles  of  Indian 
traffic.  We  obtained  from  them  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  berries,  of  different  kinds,  among  which  service-berries  were 
the  most  abundant ;  and  several  kinds  of  roots  and  seeds,  which 
we  could  eat  with  pleasure,  as  any  kind  of  vegetable  food  wai 
{ratifying  to  us      I  ate  hcrp,  for  the  first  lime,  thq  l!<iQijo.l\„ 
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toiaci:o-not,  (valenana  eduHt,) — 'Jie  iirincipol  e  liV  -m'  nm~"i| 
ihe  Indiaiu  who  inhabit  the  upper  waters  of  th.;  I'.Tfo.ii-  '■a  i"  ? 
weatem  side  of  the  mountains.  It  has  6.  ver?  ilioiia  a.i^ 
remarkably  peculiar  laste  and  odo-,  which  I  cit  ocn^o-i:  .(i 
no  other  vegetable  that  1  am  acquainted  with,  ai.'i  w  i-i  '.  " 
lome  persona  is  extremely  offensive.  It  was  onaraotp:'-.  < 
Mr.  Preuas  as  the  most  horrid  food  he  had  ever  pvi  '.. 
mouth;  and  when,  in  the  evening,  one  oi"  the  chiefs  o>.'..  li' 
wife  Id  me  with  a  portion  which  she  had  prepared  a.?  adej.uu' 
to  regale  us,  the  odor  immediately  drove  him  out  of  tlie  »igf 
and  frequently  afterwards  he  used  to  beg  Ihat  when  :tiMi  «:.i 
liked  it  had  taken  what  ihey  desired,  it  might  be  si'nt  awuy 
To  others,  however,  the  taste  is  rather  an  agreeable  one  ;  ani' 
I  was  aflerwards  glad  when  il  fnrme'j  an  addition  to  our  scant} 
,neals.  It  is  full  of  nutriment ;  and  in  its  unprepared  stale  ii 
said  by  the  Indians  to  have  very  strong  poisonous  qualitie:^,  ol 
which  it  is  deprived  by  a  peculiar  process,  being  baked  in  Iht 
ground  for  about  two  days. 

The  morning  of  the  34th  was  disagreeably  cool,  with  at 
easterly  wind,  and  very  smoky  weather.  We  made  a  lati 
start  from  the  village,  and,  regaining  the  road,  (on  whicli 
during  all  the  day,  were  scattered  the  emigrant  wagons,)  w( 
continued  on  down  the  valley  of  the  rivor,  bordered  by  higli 
and  mountainous  hills,  on  which  tires  are  seen  at  the  summit. 
The  soil  appears  generally  good,  although,  with  the  grasses, 
many  of  the  plants  are  dried  up,  probably  on  account  oi  the 
great  heat  and  want  of  rain.  The  common  blue  flax  of  cuiti 
vation,  now  almost  entirely  in  seed — only  a  scattered  flowei 
here  and  there  remaining — is  the  most  oJ'aracteristic  plant  of 
the  Bear  River  vallijy.  When  we  encamped  ai  night,  on  II'f 
rig  .1  bank  of  the  river,  il  was  growing  as  in  a  sown  field.  Wa 
had  traveled  during  the  day  twenty-two  miles,  encamping  in 
latitude  (by  observation)  42°  3(1"  56",  chronomelric  IongiluQ= 

111°  42' oy. 

In  our  neighborhood  the  mountains  appeared  extremi'lv 
rugged,  giving  still  greater  value  to  this  beautiful  naturol  pass 

3Slh. — This  was  a  cloudless  but  smoky  autunrif  morning 
with  a  cold  wind  from  tlie  9ot:'.ii'tasl,  and  a  temperature  or4''> 
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.  Bimrise.     In  a  few  miles  I  noticed,  where  a  little  stream 

crossed  the  road,  fragments  of  seoriated  hasalt  soatlered  about — 
the  firsl  voloanic  rock  tve  had  seen,  and  which  now  became  a 
characteristic  rock  along  our  future  road.  In  about  sU  miles' 
travel  from  our  encuriipmont,  we  reached  one  of  the  points  iii 
our  journity  to  which  we  had  always  looked  forward  with  great 
nterest — the  famous  Beer  springs.  The  place  in  which  they 
are  situated  is  a  basin  of  iniucral  waters  enclosed  by  the  moun- 
tains, which  sweep  around  a  circular  bend  of  Bear  river,  here 
at  its  most  northern  point,  and  which,  from  a  northern,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  miles  acquires  a  southern  direction  towards  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  A  pretty  little  stream  of  clear  water  en- 
ters the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  from  an  open  valley  in  the 
mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  bottom,  discharges  Intc 
Boar  river.  Crossing  this  stream,  we  descended  a  mile  below, 
and  made  our  encampment  in  a  grove  of  cedar  immediately  al 
the  Beer  springs,  which,  on  account  of  the  cflbrvescing  gas  and 
acid  taste,  have  received  their  name  from  the  voyageurs  and 
[rappers  of  the  country,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  rude  and 
hard  lives,  are  fond  of  finding  some  fancied  resemblance  to  tlie 
luxuries  they  rarely  have  the  fortune  to  enjoy. 

Although  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  expectations  which 
various  descriptions  bad  led  me  lo  form  of  unusual  beauty  of 
situation  and  scenery,  I  found  it  altogether  a  place  of  very 
great  interest ;  and  a  traveler  for  the  lirst  time  in  a  volcanic 
region  remains  in  a  constant  excitement,  and  at  every  step  is 
arrested  by  something  remarkable  and  new.  There  is  a  con- 
fusion of  interesting  objects  gathered  together  in  a  small  spnce 
Around  the  place  of  encampment  the  Beer  springs  werentimer 
JUS ;  but,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  were  confined  en 
tirely  to  that  locality  in  the  bottom.  In  tne  bed  of  the  river 
in  front,  for  a  space  of  several  hundred  yards,  ihey  were  vcrj 
abundant;  the  eflbrvescing  gas  rising  up  and  agitating  thi 
H'ater  in  countless  bubbling  columns.  In  the  vicinity  rounr 
about  were  numerous  springs  of  an  entirely  dilTerent  and 
eijually  marked  mineral  cnaracter.  la 
3|>ol,  about  1,300  yards  below  our  enca 
Jiately  on  the  rivsr  bank,  is  the  most  rem 
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olnce.     in  an  opfniiig  on  the   rock,  a  white  column  of  H&i 
lerrd  water  is  throu'n  up,  in  form  like  ajet-d'eau,  lo  a  variable 
height  of  about  ihree  feet,  and,  though  it  is  maintained  in  a 
I  constant  supply,  its  greatest  height  is  only  attained  at  regular 

I  intervals,  according  to  the  action  of  the  force  below.     It  is  ac- 

,  Gompanied  hy  a  subterranean  noise,  which,  together  with  the 

motion  of  the  water,  makes  very  much  the  impression  of  a 
steamboat  in  motion ;  and,  without  knowing  that  it  had  been 
',  alie&dy  previously  so  called,  we   gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 

Sfeamhoai  tpring.  The  rock  through  which  it  is  forced  is 
slightly  raised  in  a  convex  manner,  and  gathered  at  the  open- 
ing into  an  urn-mouthed  form,  and  is  evidently  Ibnned  by  con- 
tinued deposition  from  the  water,  and  colored  bright  red  by 
(fxide  of  iron.  An  analysis  of  this  deposited  rock,  which  I 
lubjoin,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  properties  of  th''  waiei, 
I  whicli,  with  the  eiceptdon  of  the  Beer  springs^  ia  the  mmeral 

T^'atcr  of  the  place.*     It  is  a  hot  Epring,  and  the  water  has  a 
pungent  and  disagreeable   metallic    taste,   leaving  a  burmng 
i  effect  on  the  tongue.     ■Williin  porhapK  two  yards  of  the  jel- 

d'eau  is  a  small  hole  of  about  jji  inch  in  diameter,  through 
which,  at  regular  intervals,  eEcnpes  :t  blast  of  hot  air,  with  ii 
light  wreath  of  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  regular  ncnse.  This 
hole  had  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Wislizenus,  a  gentleman  who 
bad  several  years  stnce  passed  by  this  place,  and  who  re- 
i  marked,   with   very   nice  observation,   that   smelling  the  gas 

whii'h  issued  from  the  orifice  produced  a  sensation  of  giddiness 
'  and  nausea.     Mr.  Prouss  and  myself  repeated  the  observation, 

,  and  were  so  well  satisfied  with  its  correctness,  thnt  we  c^d  not 

•  lind  it  pleasant  to  continue  the  experiment,  as  the  sensation  of 

L giddiness  which  it  produced  was  certfunly  strong  and  dedded 
\  huge  emigrant  wagon,  with  n  large  and  divermlied  faaml^ 


Cmibmuta  af  liaw 
CaitioDitB  0/ 
Olid*  of  iron 
Uica 
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[Bid  OTcnnken  us  and  hailed  lo  noon  a!  our  cncampmeni ;  and, 
while  we  were  silting  at  the  spring,  a  band  of  boys  and  girls, 
with  two  or  three  young  men,  cBme  up,  one  of  whom  I  asked 
lo  3toop  down  and  smell  the  gaa,  desirous  to  satisfy  myself 
further  of  its  electa.  But  his  natural  caution  had  l>eei: 
awakened  by  the  singular  and  suspicious  features  of  the  place . 
and  he  dccliucd  my  proposal  decidedly,  and  with  a  few  indis. 
tinct  remarks  about  the  devil,  whom  he  seemed  to  oonsider 
the  genius  !oci.  The  ceaseless  motion  and  the  play  of  the 
fountain,  the  red  rock  and  the  green  trees  near,  make  this  a 
picturesque  spot. 
A  short  distance  above  the  spring,  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
same  spur,  is  a  very  remarkable,  yellow. colored  rock,  sofl  and 
friable,  consisting  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  o\ide 
of  iron,  of  regular  structure^  which  is  probably  a  fossil  coviil. 
The  rocky  bank  along  the  shore  between  the  Steamboat  spring 
md  our  encampment,  along  which  is  dispersed  the  water  from 
the  hills,  is  composed  entirely  of  strata  of  a  calcareoya  lufa, 
with  the  remains  of  moss  and  reed-like  grasses,  which  is 
probably  the  forpiation  of  springs.  The  Beer  or  Soda  sprhigs, 
I  which  have  given  name  to  ihis  locality,  are  agreeable,  but  less 

r  highly  flavored  than  the  Boiling  springs  at  the  foot  of  Pike's 

^^H  peak,   which   are  of  the  same  character.      They   are   very 

^^^^  numerous,  and  half  bidden  by  tuf^s  of  gross,  which  we  amused 
^^B  ourselves  in  removing  and  searching  about  for  more  highly 
^^^  impregnated  springs.     They  are  some  of  them  deep,  and  of 

various  sizes — sometimes  several  yards  in  diameter,  and  kept 
in  constant  motion  by  columns  of  escaping  gas.  By  analysisi 
me  quart  of  the  water  contains  as  followa; 


Sulphate  or  magnMk 
Sulphale  of  linis 
CarboDHte  of  lima  - 
Caibancte  of  mignvUH 
Chloride  of  oBJcruiii  - 
CbloridB  of  niBgnflttliun 
Cfalaride  of  aadium 
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The  carbonic  add,  originally  contained  in  the  waler,  had 
lainly  eacaped  before  it  was  subjected  to  analysis ;  and  it  was 
not,  therefore,  tuken  into  consideration. 

In  the  afternoon  I  wandered  about  among  the  cedi 
nccupy  the  greater  part  of  the  bottom  towards  the 
The  soil  here  has  a  dry  and  calcined  appearance ;  in  souk 
places,  the  open  grounds  are  covered  with  saline  efflorescences, 
iiid  there  are  a  nunilier  of  regularly-sliaped  and  very  rems. ' 
able  liJUs,  which  are  formed  of  a  succession  of  convex  strum 
that  have  l)een  depoailed  by  the  waters  of  extinct  springs,  the 
orifices  of  which  are  found  on  their  summits,  some  of  them 
iiaving  the  form  of  funnel-shaped  cones.  Others  of  these  re- 
markably-shaped hills  are  of  a  red-colored  earth,  entirely 
bare,  and  composed  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  formed  in  the  same  manner,  Waikfng  near  one 
of  them,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  springs  were  dry,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  underground  noise,  arouiid  whicli 
(  circled  repeatedly,  until  I  found  the  spot  from  beneath  which 
it  came ;  and,  remosing  the  red  earth,  discovered  a  hidden 
(pfing,  which  was  boiling  up  from  below,  with  the  same  disa- 
Lfreeable  metallic  laate  aa  the  Steamboat  spring.  Continuing 
up  the  bottom,  and  crossing  the  little  stream  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  I  visited  several  remarkable  red  and  white 
hills,  which  had  attracted  my  attention  from  the  road  in  the 
morning.  These  are  immediately  upon  the  stream,  and,  like 
those  already  mentioned,  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of  sue- 
cesslTc  strata  from  the  springs.  On  their  summits,  the  orifices 
through  which  the  waters  had  been  discharged  were  so  large, 
that  they  resembled  miniature  craters,  being  some  of  them 
severjil  feet  in  diameter,  circular,  and  regularly  formed  as  if 
by  art.  At  a  former  time,  when  these  dried-up  fount; ' 
all  in  motion,  they  must  have  made  a  beautiful  di 
grand  scale ;  and  nearly  all  (his  basin  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  formed  under  their  action,  and  should  be  called  the 
p7aee  of  fountains.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  hills,  or  rather 
on  its  side  near  the  base,  are  several  of  these  smaU  lii 
columns,  about  one  fool  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
ipwards  to  a  htight  of  three  or  four  feet ;  and 
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die  water  is  boiling  up  and  bubbling  over,  constantly  udiiing 
n  the  height  of  the  little  obelisks.  In  dome,  the  watef  only 
boils  up,  no  longer  overflowing,  and  has  here  the  same  taste  as 

the  Steamboat  spring.  Th«  observer  will  remark  a  gradual 
aubsidence  in  the  water,  which  formerly  supplied  the  foun- 
tains ;  as  on  all  the  summits  of  the  biJls  the  springs  are  now 
dry,  and  are  found  only  low  down  upuu  their  sides,  or  on  the 
surrounding  plain. 

A  little  higher  up  the  creek  its  banks  are  formed  by  strata 
of  very  heavy  and  hard  scoriaceous  basalt,  having  a  bright 
metallic  lustre  when  broken.  The  mountains  overlooking  the 
plain  are  of  an  entirely  different  geological  character.  Con 
tinning  on,  I  walked  to  the  summit  of  one  of  them,  where  tlit 
principal  rock  was  a  granular  quartz.  Descending  the  moun 
tains,  and  returning  towards  tlie  camp  along  the  base  of  thf 
ridge  which  skirts  the  plain,  I  found,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
spur,  and  issuing  from  a  compact  rock  of  a  dark  blue  color,  a 
great  number  of  springs  having  the  same  pungent  and  disa- 
greeably metallic  taste  already  mentioned,  ihe  water  of  which 
was  collected  into  a  very  remarkable  basin,  whose  singularity, 
perhaps,  made  it  appear  to  me  very  beautiful.  It  is  large — 
perhaps  fifty  yards  in  circumference;  and  in  it  ihe  water  is 
contained,  at  an  elevation  of  several  feet  above  the  surrounding 
ground,  by  a  wall  of  calcareous  tufa,  composed  principally  of 
the  remains  of  mosses,  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  ten  feel 
high.  The  water  within  is  very  clear  and  pure,  and  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  where  h  could  be  measured,  near  tlie  wall ;  a.kI 
at  a  considerably  low  level,  is  another  pond  or  basin  of  very 
clear  water,  and  apparently  of  considerable  deplh,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  the  gas  was  escaping  in  bubbling  columns  £.1 
many  places.  This  water  was  collected  into  a  small  stream, 
which  in  a  few  hundred  yards,  sank  under  ground,  reappear, 
rng  an.jng  the  rocks  between  the  two  great  springs  near  the 
river,  which  it  entered  by  a  little  fall. 

Lale  in  the  sAernoon  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  the  camp, 
and,  crossing  in  the  way  a  large  field  of  salt  "Jiat  was  several 
inches  deep,  found  on  my  arrival  that  our  emigrant  friends, 
who  had  been  encampr-d    in   company  with  us,  had  i-esumed 
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their  joLmey,  and  the  road  had  again  aasumed  lis  soliinr_, 
character.  The  temperature  of  the  largest  of  the  Beer  springs 
at  our  encampmeol  was  69°  at  sunset,  that  of  the  air  being 
63'5°.  Our  barometric  obiiervation  gave  5,840  feet  for  the 
elevation  above  the  gulf,  being  about  500  feet  lower  than  the 
Boiling  springs,  which  arc  of  a  similar  nature,  at  (he  fool  of 
Pike's  peak.  Tho  astronomica.lobser valiant  gave  for  our  Ian- 
tude  420  39-  S7",  and  111°  46'  00"  for  the  longitude.  Tlie 
night  was  very  still  and  cloudless,  and  I  sat  up  for  an  observn- 
tlon  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  the  emersion  of  which  took 
place  about  midnight ;  but  fell  asleep  at  the  telescope,  awaking 
just  a  few  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  the  star. 

The  morning  of  the  26lh  was  calm,  and  the  sky  withoui 
clouds,  but  smoky,  and  the  temperature  at  sunrise  28-5°.  Ai 
ihc  same  time,  (he  temperature  of  tjie  large  Beer  spring,  where 
we  were  encamped,  was  56° ;  that  of  the  Steamboat  spring 
87°,  and  that  of  the  steam-hole,  near  it,  61  -6°.  "in  the  course 
of  the  mornmg,  the  last  wagons  of  the  emigration  passed  by, 
and  we  were  again  led  in  our  place,  in  the  rear. 

Remaining  in  camp  until  nearly  11  o'clock,  we  traveled  u 
short  distance  down  the  river,  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  bank 
at  a  point  where  tfie  road  quits  the  valley  of  Bear  river,  and 
crossiiig  a  ridffe  which  divides  the  Great  basin  from  the  Paciiio 
waters,  roaches  Port  Hall,  by  way  of  the  Portneuf  river,  in  a 
distance  of  probably  fifty  miles,  oi  two  and  a  half  days'  jour. 
ney  for  wagons.  An  examination  of  the  great  lake  which  is 
the  outlet  of  this  rivcr,  and  the  principal  feature  of  geographi- 
cal interest  in  the  basin,  was  one  of  the  main  objects  con- 
lemplated  in  the  general  plan  of  our  survey,  and  I  aocordiogly 
determined  at  this  place  to  leave  the  road,  and,  after  bavin); 
completed  a  reconnoijijance  of  the  lake,  regain  il  subsequently 
at  Fort  Hall.  But  our  little  stock  of  provisions  had  again  be- 
oome  extremely  low ;  we  had  only  dried  meat  sufficient  for 
one  meal,  and  our  supply  of  flour  and  other  comforts  was  en- 
tirely  exhausted.  I  therefore  immediately  dispatched  one  of 
:he  party,  Henry  Lee,  with  a  note  to  Carson,  at  Port  Hall,  di 
reeling  him  to  load  a  pack-horse  with  whatever  oould  he  ob 
tkitted  there  in  the  way  of  Drovisioiu,  wad  NideaTor  to  o*ert« 
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me  on  ihe  ri^er.  In  ihe  mean  lime,  we  had  picked  up  along 
ihe  road  two  tolerably  well-grown  calves,  which  would  have 
become  food  for  wolvea,  and  which  had  probably  been  left  by 
ROnie  of  the  earlier  emigrants,  none  of  those  we  had  met  hav- 
ing made  any  claim  to  them ;  and  on  theM  I  nuunly  relied  foi 
support  during  our  circuit  to  ihe  lake. 

In  sweeping  around  the  point  of  the  mountain  which  runs 
Jown  into  the  bend,  the  river  here  passes  between  perpendicu- 
lar walla  of  basalt,  which  always  fix  the  attention,  from  the 
regular  form  in  which  il  occurs,  and  its  perfect  distinctness 
from  the  surrounding  rocks  among  which  it  hacl  been  placed. 
The  mountain,  which  is  rugged  and  sleep,  and,  by  our  meas 
urement,  1,400  feet  above  the  river  directly  opposite  the  place 
of  our  hah,  is  called  the  Sheep-roek — probably  because  a  flock 
of  the  mountain  sheep  (otu  montaru)  had  been  seen  on  the 
oraggy  point. 

As  we  were  about  resuming  our  march  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  attracted  by  the  singular  appearance  of  an  isolated  hill 
with  a  concave  summit,  in  the  plain,  about  two  miles  from  the 
river,  and  turned  off  towards  it,  while  the  camp  proceeded  on 
its  way  southward  in  search  of  the  lake.  I  found  the  thin  and 
stony  soil  of  the  plain  entirely  underlaid  by  the  basalt  which 
forms  the  river  walls  ;  and  when  I  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  the  hilt,  the  surface  of  the  plain  was  rent  into  frequent  fis- 
sures and  chasms  of  the  same  scoriated  volcanic  rock,  from  40 
lo  60  feet  deep,  but  which  there  was  not  sufficient  light  to  pen 
etrate  entirely,  and  which  I  had  not  time  to  descend.  Arrived 
at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  I  found  that  it  terminated  in  a  very 
perfect  crater,  of  an  oval,  or  nearly  ciroular  form,  360  paces 
in  circumference,  and  60  feet  at  the  greatest  depth.  The 
walls,  whioh  were  perfectly  vertical,  and  disposed  like  mason- 
ry in  a  very  regular  manner,  were  composed  of  a  brown-colcr- 
ed  aooriaoeous  lava,  similar  lo  the  light  scoriaoeous  lava  of  Mt. 
Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  other  volcanoes.  The  faces  of  the  walls 
were  reddened  and  glazed  by  the  lire,  in  which  they  had  beea 
melted,  and  which  had  left  them  oonlorted  and  twiited  by  iti 
violent  action. 

Ov  routs  during  the  aftemoon  waa  a  little  rough,  being  (ii 
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the  direcUon  we  had  taken)  over  a  volcanic  plain,  w)icre  otv 
progresa  wa«  sometimes  obstructed  by  lisaures,  and  blaclc  beds. 
Gompoted  ofrrogmenls  of  the  rock.  On  bolh  sides,  the  moun- 
tains appeared  very  broken,  but  tolerably  well  timbered. 

Crosaiof;  a  point  of  ridge  which  makes  in  to  the  river, 
we  fell  upon  it  again  befora  aunaet,  and  enouniped  on  the  right 
bank,  opposite  to  the  encampment  of  three  lodges  of  Snake  In- 
dians. They  visited  ua  during  the  evening,  and  we  obtaineil 
from  them  a  small  quantity  of  roots  of  dtfl'erent  kinds,  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  Among  them  was  a  sweel  root  of  very 
pleasant  flavor,  having  aomewhat  the  taste  of  preserved  quince 
My  endeavors  to  become  acquainted  with  the  plants  which  fur- 
nish to  the  Indians  a  portion  of  their  support,  were  only  grad- 
ually successful,  and  after  long  and  persevering  aTlcniion  ; 
liud  even  after  obtaining,  I  did  Jioi  succeed  in  preserving  ihenj 
until  they  could  be  satisfactorily  deiermincd.  In  this  portion 
of  the  journey,  I  tbund  tliis  purticular  root  out  up  into  small 
pieces,  that  it  was  only  to  be  idenlified  by  its  taste,  wiien  the 
liulb  was  met  with  in  perfect  form  among  the  Indians  lowet 
down  on  the  Columbia,  among  whom  it  is  the  highly  celebrated 
"[imaa.  ll  was  long  afterwards,  on  our  return  through  Upper 
( 'iilifornia,  that  1  found  the  plant  itself  in  bloom,  which  I  sup^ 
posed  to  furnish  the  kamaa  root,  {^camassfa  eiculenta.)  Tim 
root  diet  had  a  rather  mournful  elTect  at  the  commencement, 
and  one  of  the  calves  was  killed  this  evening  for  food.     The 

t  animals  fared  well  on  rushes. 

J  :i7lh. — The  morning  was  cloudy,  with  appearance  of  rain, 

and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  al  2i>°.     Making  i-n  unusually 

Luarly  start,  we  crossed  the  river  at  a  good  ford  ;  and,  follow. 
ing  for  about  three  hours  a  trail  which  led  along  the  bottom, 
ive  entered  a  labyrinth  of  hills  below  the  main  ridge,  and  halt- 
ed to  noon  in  the  ravine  of  a  pretty  little  stream,  timbered 
with  Cottonwood  of  a  large  sixe,  ash-leaved  maple,  with  cherry 
and  Other  shrubby  trees.  The  hazy  weather,  which  had  pre- 
vented any  very  extended  views  since  entering  the  Ofreen 
Kiver  valley,  began  now  to  disappear.  There  was  a  slight 
rain  in  the  earlier  p^rt  of  the  day,  and  '  '  oon,  when  the 
thanBomater  had  ruwn  to  71)'ft°,  we  haJ  n  t  sun,  willi  hh,. 
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uy  and  scattered  cumuH.  Accordiog  to  the  barometer,  oui 
hall  here  among  the  hills  was  at  an  elevation  of  9,^20  feet 
Crossing  a  dividing  ridge  in  Hie  afternoon,  we  followed  down 
another  little  Bear  River  tributary,  to  the  point  where  it  emerged 
on  an  open  green  flat  among  the  hills,  timbered  with  groves, 
and  bordered  with  cane  thickets,  but  without  water.  A  pretiy 
little  rivulet  coming  out  of  the  hillside,  and  overhung  by  t:ili 
Howering  plants  of  a  speoies  I  Imd  not  hitherto  seen,  furnish 
ed  ua  with  a  good  camping' pi  ace.  The  evening  was  cloudy, 
the  temperature  at  sunset  69'*,  and  the  elevation  5,140  fcul. 
\mong  the  plants  occurring  along  the  road  during  the  day, 
epaielte*  des  prairies  (grinaelia  squarraso)  was  in  considerublt 
abundance,  and  is  among  the  very  few  plants  leniaining  in 
bloom — the  whole  coiiniry  having  now  an  autumnal  appedi'- 
ance,  in  the  crisp  and  yellow  plants,  and  dried-up  grasses 
Many  cranes  were  seen  during  the  day,  with  a  few  antelope, 
very  shy  and  wild. 

26tb. — During  the  night  we  had  a  thunder-storm,  widi 
moderate  rain,  which  has  made  the  air  this  morning  very  clear, 
the  thermometer  being  at  55°.  Leaving  our  encampment  iii 
the  Cane  tprittg,  and  quilting  the  trail  on  which  we  had  been 
traveling,  and  which  would  probably  have  afforded  us  a  gouiJ 
road  to  the  lake,  we  crossed  some  very  deep  ravines,  and,  ii". 
about  an  hour's  traveling,  again  reached  the  river.  We  wert' 
now  in  a  valley  five  or  six  miles  wide,  between  moiintaj]' 
ranges,  which,  about  thirty  miles  below,  appeared  to  close  up  ami 
I  terminate  the  valley,  leaving  for  the  river  only  a  very  narrow 

pass,  or  canon,  behind  which  we  imagined  wc  would  find  ti^c 
I  broad  waters  of  the  lake.     We  made  the  usual  hall  at  tliir 

mouth  of  a  small  clear  stream,  having  a  slightly  mineral  luslt-, 
L  (perhaps  of  salt,)  4,760  feet  above  the  gulf.     In  the  afternoo 

^^_        we  climbed  a  very  steep  sandy  hill  ;  and  al\er  a  slow  a 
^^H      winding  day's  march  of  27  miles,  encamped  at  a  slough  on  tl 
^^^K      river.     There  were  great  quantities  of  geese  and  ducks,  of 
^^^P     which  only  a  few  were  shot ;  the  Indians  having  probablj 
I  aiada  them  very  wild.     The  men  employed  themselves  in  fish 

i  ng,  but  oaughl   noihing.     A    skunk,    (mephttit   Antricana,) 

^k  which  was  killed  in  ihe  ademoon,  made  a  supper  ibr  one  of 
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the  messes.  The  river  is  bordered  occasionally  wiih  field.i  o' 
oane.  which  we  reg&rded  as  an  indication  of  our  approaoli  U 
aflaSe-country,  We  had  frequent  showers  of  rain  during  th« 
night,  with  thunder. 

2Gth. — The  iherniomeler  at  sunrise  wp"  54°,  with  air  from 
'he  NW.,  and  dark  rainy  clouds  moving  on  the  horizon ;  rain 
squalls  and  bright  sunsh.ne  by  intervals.  I  rode  ahead  with 
Basil  to  explore  the  country,  and,  continuing  about  three  miles 
along  the  river,  turned  directly  off  on  a  trail  running  towards 
liiree  marked  gaps  in  the  bordering  range,  where  the  moun- 
tains  appeared  cut  through  iheir  bases,  towards  which  the  river 
plain  rose  gradually.  Putting  our  horses  into  a  gallop  on 
some  fresh  tracks  which  showed  very  plainly  in  the  wet 
path,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  small  party  of  Shoshonec  In. 
dians,  who  had  fallen  into  the  trail  from  the  north.  We  could 
only  communicate  by  signs ;  but  they  made  us  understand 
that  the  road  through  the  chain  whs  a  very  excellent  one_, 
leading  into  a  broad  valley  which  ran  to  the  southward.  We 
halted  to  noon  at  what  may  be  called  (he  gate  of  the  passj  on 
either  side  of  which  were  huge  mountains  of  rock,  between 
which  stole  a  little  pure  water  stream,  with  a  margin  jiisi  suC 
ficiently  large  for  our  passage.  From  the  river,  the  plain  had 
gradually  risen  to  an  altitude  of  5,500  feet,  and,  by  meridian 
observation,  the  latitude  of  the  entrance  was  42°. 

In  the  interval  of  our  usual  halt,  several  of  us  wandered 
along  up  the  stream  to  examine  the  pass  more  at  letsi 
Within  the  gate,  the  rocks  receded  a  little  back,  leaving  a  very 
narrow,  but  most  beaujiful  valley,  through  which  the  little 
stream  wound  its  way,  hidden  by  the  diiferent  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs — aspen,  maple,  willow,  cherry,  and  elder;  a  fine 
verdure  of  smooth  short  grass  spread  over  the  remaining  space 
to  the  bare  sides  of  the  rocky  walls.  These  were  of  a  blue 
liMieslone,  which  constilutea  the  mounttin  here;  and  opening 
directly  on  the  gnusy  bottom  were  several  ou 
which  appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  root-diggers.  On  one  side 
was  gathered  a  heap  of  leaves  for  a  bed,  and  ihey  were  dry, 
Dpun,  and  pleasant.  On  the  loofs  of  the  utm  I  lamuked 
bitunuoous  exudation!  from  liie  rook. 
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11M  trail  waa  an  ossellent  one  for  pack-horm;  bat  u  it 
wraeUmcB  crossed  a  shelving  point,  to  avoid  the  shiabbery  we 
were  obliged  in  sevc-Rl  places  to  open  a  road  for  the  carriage 
through  the  wood-  A  squaw  on  horseback,  accompanifiJ  by 
Sre  or  six  dogs,  entered  the  pass  in  the  afternoon;  but  --^i: 
too  much  terrified  at  findisg  herself  m  such  unexpected  ccm- 
panj  to  make  any  pause  for  conversation,  and  hunied  off  at  a 
good  pace — being,  of  course,  no  furtber  disturbed  than  by  an 
ttccelirating  shout  She  was  well  and  showily  dressed,  and 
was  probably  going  to  a  village  encamped  eomewhei'e  near, 
and  evidently  did  not  belong  lo  the  tribe  of  Toot-digyera.  We 
now  had  entered  a  country  inhabited  by  these  people ;  nud  as 
<n  the  course  of  the  voyage  we  shall  frequently  meet  with  thim 
in  various  stages  of  existence,  it  will  be  well  to  inform  you 
that,  scattered  over  the  great  region  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
laina,  and  south  of  the  Great  Snwlce  river,  are  numerous  In- 
dians whose  subsistence  is  almost  solely  derived  from  roots  anil 
seeds,  and  such  small  animals  as  chance  and  great  good  for- 
tune sometimes  bring  within  their  reach.  They  are  miserably 
poor,  armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  clubs;  and,  as  die 
country  they  inhabit  is  almost  destitute  of  game,  they  have  no 
means  of  obtaining  better  arms.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
region  just  mentioned,  they  live  generally  in  solitary  families; 
and  farther  to  the  south  they  are  gathered  together  in  tillages. 
Those  who  live  together  in  villages,  strengthened  by  assoeia. 
lion,  are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  more  genial  ana  richer 
parts  of  the  country  ;  while  the  others  are  driven  to  the  rudci 
mountains,  and  to  ihe  more  inhospitable  parts  of  the  country. 
But  by  simply  observing,  in  accompanying  us  along  our  road, 
you  will  become  better  acquainted  with  these  people  than  we 
could  make  you  in  any  other  than  a  very  long  description,  and 
you  will  find  them  worthy  of  your  interest. 

Roots,  seeds,  and  grass,  every  vegetable  that  alTords  any 
Dourishmont,  and  every  living  animal  thing,  insect  or  worm, 
they  eat.  Nearly  approaching  to  the  lower  animal  creation, 
their  sole  employment  is  to  obtain  food ;  and  they  are  con- 
itantty  occupied  in  struggling  to  support  existence. 

Ttw  RKMt  remarkable  feature  of  the  pass  is  the  Staml'm 
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■vtk,  wnlo)  has  fallen  from  the  clifla  above,  and  standing  pet 
pendioularly  near  the  middle   of  the  valley,  presents  itseli 
'like  a  watch-tower  in  the  pass.     It  will  give  you  a  tolerably 
'  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  acenery  in  ihia  country 

"here  generally  the  momitaing  rise  abruptly  up  from  com- 
paratively unbroken  plains  and  level  valleys ;  but  it  will  en- 
tirely fail  in  representing  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  de- 
lightful place,  where  a  green  valley,  full  of  foliage  and  a  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  contrasts  with  naked  crags  that  spire  up  into 
a  blue  line  of  pinnacles  3,000  feet  above,  sometimes  crested 
with  cedar  and  pine,  and  sometimes  ragged  and  bare. 

The  detention  (hat  we  met  with  in  opening  the  road,  and 
perhaps  a  willingness  to  linger  on  the  way,  made  the  afler- 
Doon's  travel  short ;  and  about  two  miles  from  the  entrancr, 
we  passed  through  another  gate,  and  encamped  on  the  stream 
at  the  junction  of  a  little  fork  from  tlie  southward,  arournj 
which  the  mountains  stooped  more  gently  down,  forming 
small  open  cove. 

ka  it  was  still  early  in  the  aflemoon,  Basil  and  myself  ii: 
one  direction,  and  Mr.  Preuas  in  another,  set  out  to  explore 
the  country,  and  ascended  different  neighboring  peaks,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  some  indications  of  the  lake ;  but  ihougli 
our  elevation  afforded  magnificent  views,  the  eye  ranging  over 
a  large  extent  of  Bear  river,  wiiji  the  broad  and  fertile  Cache 
valley  in  the  direction  of  our  search,  was  onlj  lo  be  aeen  a  bed 
of  apparently  impracticable  mounlains.  Among  these,  tlie  trail 
we  had  been  following  turned  sharply  to  the  northward,  and  ]i 
began  to  be  doubtful  if  it  would  not  lead  us  away  from  the  ob- 
leot  of  our  destination  ;  but  I  nevertheless  determined  to  keep 

Lit,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  eventually  bring  us  right.  A 
■quail  of  rain  drove  us  out  of  the  mountain,  and  it  was  af* 
when  we  reached  the  camp.  The  evening  closed  in  with  fie- 
quent  showers  of  rain,  with  some  lightning  and  thunder. 
30th. — We  had  constant  thimder-Btorms  during  the  night. 
but  in  the  morning  the  clouds  were  sinking  to  the  horizon,  and 
the  ftir  was  clear  and  cold,  with  the  thermomeler  at  sunrise  a> 
89°.  Elevation  by  barometer  Sj-'iSO  feet.  We  were  in  mo. 
Hob  aarly,  continuing  up  the  little  Ktream  without  encountering 
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J  Mcem  where  a  horse  would  not  easily  gallop ;  and,  errwta. 

I  a  slight  dividing  ground  at  the  fiummit,  descended  upoi 

amall  stream,  along  which  continued  the  same  cxcellen 
road.  In  riding  through  the  pass,  numerous  cranes  were  aeen 
and  prairie  hens,  or  grouse,  [bonasia  umhellut,)  which  lately 
had  beeQ  rare,  were  very  abundant. 

This  little  affluent  brought  us  to  a  larger  atreara,  down 
which  we  traveled  through  a  more  open  bottom,  on  a  li'vel 
road,  where  heavily-laden  wagons  could  pass  without  obstacle. 
The  hills  on  the  right  grew  lower,  and,  on  entering  a  more 
open  country,  we  discovered  a  Shoshonee  village ;  and  being 
i.esirous  to  obtain  informalioi,  and  purchase  from  them  some 
roola  and  i«rries,  we  hailed  on  the  river,  which  was  lightly 
wooded  with  cherry,  willow,  maple,  service-berry,  and  aspen. 
A  meridian  observation  of  the  sun,  which  I  obtained  here,  gave 
42°  14'  22"  for  our  latitude,  and  the  barometer  indicated  a 
height  of  5.170  feet.  A  number  of  Indians  came  immediately 
over  to  visit  us,  and  several  men  were  sent  to  the  village  wiili 
goods,  tobacco,  knives,  clotJi,  vermilion,  and  the  usual  trinkets, 
to  exchange  for  provisions.  But  they  had  no  game  of  any 
kind ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  any  roots  from  ihem,  as 
they  were  miserably  poor,  and  had  but  little  to  spare  from 
their  winter  stock  of  provisions.  Several  of  the  Indians  drew 
aside  their  blankets,  showing  me  their  lean  and  bony  figures; 
and  I  would  not  any  longer  tempt  them  with  a  display  of  our 
merchandise  to  part  with  their  wretched  subsistence,  when  they 
gave  as  a  reason  that  it  would  expose  them  to  .emporary  starv- 
ation. A  great  portion  of  the  region  inhabited  by  this  nation, 
formerly  abounded  in  game — the  buffalo  ranging  about  in 
.:erds,  as  we  had  found  them  on  the  eastern  waters,  and  the 
plains  dotted  with  scattered  bands  of  antelope  ;  but  so  rapidly 
have  they  disappeared  within  a  few  years,  that  now,  as  we 
journeyed  along,  an  occasional  bujfalo  skull  and  a  few  wild 
antelope  were  all  that  remained  of  the  abundancti  which  had 
covered  the  country  with  animal  life. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  buffalo  is  disap- 
pearing from  our  terrilories  will  not  appear  surprising  whe  i 
*^  ramembor  the  grea'  mcKle  on  which  tnoir  destructton  if 
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f  earl;  oarrioc)  on.  With  iucaiiai^terable  exuepLiont,  tlM  buii 
ness  of  the  American  [fading -posts  is  canied  on  in  llitiir  skins ; 
every  year  ihe  Indian  villages  make  new  lodges,  for  which  the 
skin  of  ihe  bufialo  furnishes  the  material ;  and  in  that  porlioii 
of  the  country  where  ihey  are  stili  found,  the  Indians  derivp 
their  entire  support  from  thciii,  and  slaughter  them  wiili  a 
thoughtless  and  aUjminable  extravagance.  Like  the  Indians 
themselves,  they  liave  been  a  uhuracterisEio  of  the  Great  Wesi ; 
and  as,  like  them,  tlicy  are  visibly  diminishing,  it  will  be  in- 
tereating  to  throw  a  glance  backward  through  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  give  some  accotmt  of  their  former  distribution 
through  the  country,  and  the  limit  of  their  western  range. 

The  information  is  derived  principally  from  Mr,  Pitzpatrick, 
supponed  by  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
with  the  country.  Our  knowledge  does  not  go  further  back 
than  the  spring  of  1824,  at  which  time  the  buffalo  were  spread 
in  immense  numbers  over  the  Green  River  and  Bear  River 
valleys,  and  through  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Colora- 
do, or  Green  river  of  the  Gulf  of  Cahfornia,  and  Lewis's  fork 
f  f  the  Columbia  river ;  the  meridian  of  Fort  Hall  then  form, 
mg  the  western  limit  of  llieir  range.  The  bufl^lo  llien  re- 
gained for  many  years  in  that  country,  and  frequently  moved 
4own  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  aa 
far  as  the  Fishing  f alii.  Below  this  point  they  never  descend. 
ed  in  any  numbers.  About  the  year  1834  or  1835  they  began 
to  diminish  very  rapidly,  and  continued  to  decrease  until  1838 
sr  ISIO,  when,  -vith  the  country  we  have  just  described,  they 
entirely  abandoned  all  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  north  of  Lew. 
is's  fork  of  the  Columbia.  At  that  time,  Ihe  Flathead  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  finding  their  buffalo  on  the  heads  of  Salm- 
on river,  and  other  streams  of  the  Columbia;  but  now  they 
never  meet  with  them  farther  west  than  the  tliree  forks  of  the 
Missouri,  or  the  plains  of  the  Yetlow-slo'ie  river. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  it  will  bo  remarked  that  the 
buffalo  have  not  so  entirely  abandoned  the  waters  of  the  Pacif 
ic,  in  the  Rocky-Mountniii  region  south  of  the  Sweet  Water,  a., 
in  the  country  north  of  the  Gf^at  Pass,  This  partial  disiribu- 
inn  can  only  b«  aooounted  for  in  the  great  pastoral  batuiy  ot 
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iist  country,  which  beara  marks  of  having  been  one  of  iheit 
favorite  haunls,  and  by  the  fact  thai  the  white  hunters  li&vp 
more  frequented  the  northern  than  the  southern  region — it  be 
ing  north  of  the  ijoulli  Pas^  that  the  hunters,  trappers,  and  tj'a- 
ders,  have  had  their  rendezvous  lor  many  years  past;  and 
from  lltat  section  also  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  beaver  and  lich 
furs  were  taken,  although  always  the  most  dangerous  as  well  as 
the  moat  profitable  hunting-ground. 

In  that  region  lying  between  the  Green  or  Colorado  rive( 
and  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  over  the  Yampah, 
Kooyak,  While,  and  Grand  rivers — all  of  which  are  the  watcra 
of  the  Colorado — the  buffalo  never  extended  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward as  they  did  on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia ;  and  oidy  in 
one  or  two  instances  have  they  been  known  to  descend  as  far 
west  as  the  moutli  of  White  river.  In  traveling  through  the 
country  west  of  (he  Rocky  mountains,  observation  readily  led 
me  to  the  impression  that  the  buffalo  had,  for  the  first  time, 
crossed  that  range  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  only  a  few  y»ars 
prior  to  the  period  we  are  considering ;  and  in  this  opinion  I 
Km  sustained  by  Mr.  Filzpatrick,  and  the  older  trappers  in  that 
country,  In  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  we  never 
meet  with  any  of  ihe  ancient  vestiges  which,  throughout  all  the 
nouQtry  lying  upon  their  eastern  waters,  are  found  in  the  great 
highviays,  continuous  for  hundreds  of  miles,  always  several 
inches,  and  sometimes  several  feet  in  depth,  which  the  buffalo 
have  made  in  crossing  from  one  river  lo  another,  or  in  traver- 
ling  the  mountain  ranges.  The  Snake  Indians,  more  particu- 
larly those  low  down  upon  Lewis's  fork,  have  always  been 
very  grateful  to  the  American  trappers,  for  the  great  kindness 
(m  they  frequently  expressed  it)  which  they  did  to  Ihem,  in 
driving  the  buffalo  so  low  down  the  Columbia  river. 

The  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  buffalo  on  the  east  aide 
of  the  Rooky  mountains,  and  their  extraordinary  diminution, 
will  be  made  clearly  evident  from  the  tbllowing  statement : 
At  any  time  between  the  years  1824  and  1836,  a  traveler 
ught  start  from  any  given  poin!  south  or  north  In  (he  Rooky 
Mountain  range,  journeying  bv  the  most  direct  route  to  the 
HiMouri  river ;  tad,  during  (h*  whole  diitanoe,  hti  rokd  woulj 
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ilwayi  be  among  large  buncta  ol'  bulFalo,  which  would  iievdj 
rie  out  of  his  view  until  he  arrived  almost  within  sight  of  tne 
abides  or  civilization. 

At  this  time,  the  buffalo  occupy  but  a  very  limited  space. 
p 'incipalty  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mointains, 
aoinetimea  extending  ai  their  aouthem  extremity  to  a  ''onside. 
'ai'le  distance  into  the  plains  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
rivers,  and  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  New  Mexico  as  far 
f')Utb  as  Texas. 

The  following  statement,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr 
.^anford,  a  partner  in  (he  American  Fur  Company,  will  fur 
ihcr  illustrate  this  subject,  by  estennive  knowledge  acquired 
during  several  years  of  travel  ihrough  the  region  inhabited  by 
thebulfalo: 

"  The  total  amount  of  robes  annually  traded  by  ourselven 
tnd  others  will  not  be  found  to  difier  much  from  the  following; 
Hlatement : 

BubM 

AiDNican  Fur  Cmpaaj  ■        •        -        .        -        70,000 

Uudmn't  Bay  CompuiT  .....        10,000 

All  other  compimiea,  proUbljP  ....         10,000 

Making  ■  lotil  et  ....         90,000 

■B  ui  BTsrags  uiaiiBl  retutu  far  tb*  lul  dgbt  «  tan  f  egca. 

"  !n  thr.  northwest,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  purchase 
from  the  Indians  bul  a  very  small  number — ihoir  only  market 
being  Canada,  to  which  ihc  cost  of  transportation  nearly  equals 
the  produce  of  the  furs ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent 
period  that  they  have  received  buffalo  robes  in  trade ;  and  out 
sf  the  great  number  of  buffalo  annually  killed  ihrsughoul  the 
extensive  region  inhabited  by  the  Camanches  and  olher  kindred 
tribes,  no  robes  whatever  are  furnished  for  trade.  Duriiig 
anly  four  months  of  the  year,  (from  November  until  March,) 
the  skins  are  good  for  dressing  ;  those  obtained  in  the  remain, 
ing  eight  months  are  valueless  to  iroders ;  and  the  hides  of 
bulls  are  never  taken  off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any  season. 
Probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  skins  are  taken  from 
the  animals  killed,  even  when  they  are  in  good  seaaon,  the 
ulior  of  pr«pArixi(  ud  droBsiiif  thi  robea  btan^  very 
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uid  it  is  seldom  that  a  lodge  trades  more  than  twenty  akina 

year.     Il  is  during  the  summer  tnottths,  and  in  the  early 

part  of  autumn,  ihal  the  greatest  number  of  buffalo  are  killed, 

and  yet  kt  this  lime  a  skin  ia  oever  taken  for  the  purpose  of 

From  these  data,  which  are  certainly  limited,  and  decidedly 
within  bounds,  the  reader  ia  left  to  draw  his  own  inference  of 
he  immense  number  annually  killed. 

In  1642,  I  found  the  Siou.x  Indians  of  the  Upper  Platte 
demonles,  as  their  French  traders  expressed  il,  with  the  failure 
of  the  bulfalo;  and  in  the  following  year,  large  villages  froni 
the  Upper  Missouri  came  over  to  the  mountains  at  the  heads 
of  the  Platte,  in  search  of  them.  The  rapidly  progressive 
failure  of  their  principal,  and  almost  their  only  means  of  sub. 
aistence,  has  created  great  alarm  among  them ;  and  at  ihi« 
lime  there  are  only  two  modes  presented  to  them,  by  which 
ihey  see  a  good  prospect  for  escaping  starvation  :  one  of  ihese 
b  to  rob  the  aettlementa  along  the  frontier  of  the  States  ;  and 
the  other  ia  to  form  a  league  between  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Sioux  nation,  the  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  and  make  war 
against  the  Crow  nation,  in  order  to  lake  from  Uiem  their 
country,  which  ia  now  the  beat  buffalo  country  in  the  west. 
This  plan  they  now  have  in  consideration ;  and  it  would  proba- 
bly be  a  war  of  extermination,  as  the  Crows  have  long  been 
advised  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  say  that  they  are  perfectly 
prepared.  These  are  the  best  warriors  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  are  now  allied  with  the  Snake  Indians ;  and  it  h 
probable  that  their  combination  would  extend  ilself  to  tht! 
Utahs,  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  war  against  the  Sioux. 
It  is  in  this  section  of  coiuUry  that  my  observation  formerly  led 
me  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  military  post. 

The  farther  course  of  our  narrative  will  give  fuller  and  more 
detailsd  informalion  of  the  present  disposition  of  the  bulTalo  in 
the  eouiUry  we  visited. 

Among  the  roots  we  obtained  here,  I  could  distinguish  on'y 
live  or  six  different  kinds  ;  and  the  supply  of  the  Indians  whom 
we  met  consisted  principally  of  yampah,  {anelhum  graveoleru,) 
[obaoco-rool,   (sdhrlana,)  and   a  targe  root  of  a  apeciei  u/ 
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ihiallo,  (circium  Virginianvm,)  which  now  is  occasionally  abun 
daut,  and  i%  a  very  agreeably  flavored  vegetable. 

We  had  beea  detained  so  long  al  the  village,  that  in  the  af 
lernooi  we  made  only  five  miles,  and  encamped  on  the  same 
river  after  a  day's  journey  of  19  miles.  The  Indians  inform- 
ed us  that  we  should  reach  the  big  salt  water  after  having 
slept  twice  and  traveling  in  a  south  direction.  The  streum 
bad  here  entered  nearly  a.  level  plain  or  valley,  of  good  soil, 
eight  or  ten  miles  broad,  to  which  no  termination  was  lo  be 
^een,  and  lying  between  ranges  of  mountains  which,  on  the 
I  ight,  were  grassy  and  smooth,  unbroken  by  rock,  and  lower 
ilian  on  the  lefl,  where  they  were  rooky  and  bald,  increasing 
in  height  to  the  southward.  On  the  creek  were  fringes  of 
young  willows,  older  trees  being  rarely  foimd  on  the  plains, 
where  the  Indians  burn  the  surface  to  produce  better  grass. 
Several  magpies  (pica  Hudiopiea)  were  seen  on  the  creek  thij 
aflernoon ;  and  a  rattlesnake  was  killed  here,  the  first  which 
had  been  seen  since  leaving  the  eastern  plains.  Our  camp  to- 
night had  such  a  hungry  appearance  that  I  suffored  the  little 
cow  to  be  killed,  and  divided  the  roots  and  berries  among  the 
people.     A    number  of  Indians   from  the  village  encamped 

The  weather  the  next  mornmg  was  clear,  the  thermometer 
al  sunrise  at  44-6° ;  and,  continuing  down  the  valley,  in  about 
five  miles  we  followed  the  little  creek  of  our  encampment  to 
its  junction  with  a  larger  stream,  called  Roseaux,  or  Reed  river. 
Immediately  opposite,  on  the  right,  the  range  was  gathered  into 
its  highest  peak,  sloping  gradually  low,  and  running  olf  to  a 
point  apparently  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  below.  ~ 
{now  become  the  valley  stream)  and  the  foot  oft 
u'e  journeyed  along  a  handsome  sloping  level,  which  frequent 
springs  from  the  hills  made  occasionally  miry,  and  halted  to 
noon  at  a  swampy  spring,  where  there  were  good  grass  and 
abundant  rushes.  Here  the  river  was  forty  feet  wide,  with  s 
considerable  current,  and  the  valley  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  the  Boil  being  generally  good,  of  a  dark  color,  and 
apparently  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  day  had  becnm* 
Brijrhl  and  plfiasant,  with  I'lf  thcnnomeli-r  at  "'I''.     By  ohwer 
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vfition,  our  latitude  was  41'  5G'  31",  and  the  elevation  above 
[he  sea  4,670  feet  On  our  left,  this  afternoon,  the  range  a1 
long  intervals  formed  itself  into  peaks,  appearing  to  terminat; 
.bout  forty  miles  below,  in  a  rocky  cape,  beyond  which  sev. 
-.ral  others  were  feintly  visible ;  and  we  were  disappointed 
rthen,  at  every  little  rise,  we  did  not  see  the  lake.  Towards 
evening,  our  way  was  somewhat  obstructed  by  fields  of  arte- 
misia,  which  begao  to  make  their  appearance  here,  and  \te 
encamped  on  the  Eoseaux,  the  water  of  which  had  acquired  a 
decidedly  salt  taste,  nearly  opposite  to  a  omon  gap  in  the 
mountains,  through  which  the  Bear  river  enters  thia  valley. 
As  we  encamped,  the  night  aet  in  dark  and  cold,  with  heavy 
rain,  and  the  artemisia,  which  was  our  only  wood,  was  so 
wet  that  it  would  not  bum.  A  poor,  nearly  starved  dog,  with 
a  wound  in  his  side  from  a  ball,  came  to  the  camp,  and  re- 
mabed  with  ua  until  the  winter,  when  he  met  a  very  unex 
pected  fate. 
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Ist — The  morning  was  squally  and  cold;  the  sky  Bcatter&J 
over  with  clouds;  and  the  night  had  been  so  uncomfortable, 
that  we  were  not  on  the  road  until  eight  o'clock.  Traveling 
between  Roaeaux  and  Beat  rivers,  we  continued  to  descend  the 
valley,  which  gradually  expanded,  as  we  advanced,  into  a  level 
plain,  of  good  soil,  about  35  miles  in  breath,  between  moun- 
tains 3,000  and  4,000  feet  high,  rising  suddenly  to  the  clouds, 
irhich  all  day  rested  upon  the  peaks.  These  gleamed  out  in 
ihe  ociiasional  sunlight,  mantled  with  the  anow  which  had  Cillen 
upon  them,  while  it  rained  on  us  in  the  valley  below,  of  which 
tlie  elevation  here  was  4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  coun- 
try before  us  plainly  indicated  tliut  we  were  approaching  the 
is  the  ground  we  were  traveling  afforded  no  el& 
nothing  of  it  as  yet  could  be  seen ;  uud  at  a 
distance  ahead  were  several  isolated  mountains  i 
islands,  which  they  were  afterwards  found  to  tie.  On  Ihii 
the  grass  was  everywhara  dtad ;  i 


■hrubs  with  which  it  was  alinihsl  eiUusively  occupied,  (aite 
miaia  being  the  most  abundatit,)  frequently  ocuurred  handaoini 
clusters  of  aevera.1  ipecies  of  dcefem  in  Uuom.  Purthialri- 
itKtata  was  among  llie  frequcnl  shruba.  Descending  to  tlie 
Ixittoms  of  Bear  river,  we  found  good  grass  for  ihi*  animals, 
and  encamped  about  300  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Ro.;euux, 
which  here  makes  its  junction,  witliout  communicating  any  ol 
its  salty  taste  lo  the  main  stream,  of  which  the  water  iGmaiu" 
perfectly  pure.  On  the  river  are  only  willow  tiiickets,  (sa/« 
longifolia,)  and  in  the  bottoms  the  abundant  plants  art;  canos, 
soldiago,  and  heliantlii,  and  along  the  banks  of  Roseaux  are 
fields  of  malva  rolundifoiia.  At  sunset  the  thermometer  wa* 
at  54-5°,  and  the  evening  clear  and  calm ;  but  I  deferred 
making  any  use  of  it  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I 
endeavored  lo  obtain  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite ;  but  ii 
was  lost  in  a  bank  of  clouds,  which  also  rendered  our  usuaJ 
observations  indifferent. 

Among  the  useful  things  which  formed  a  portion  of  qui 
equipage,  was  an  India-rubber  boat,  18  feet  long,  made  some. 
wiiat  in  the  form  of  a  bark  canoe  of  the  northern  lakes.  The 
sides  were  formed  by  two  air-tight  cylinders,  eighteen  incbea 
in  diameter,  connected  with  others  forming  ihe  bow  and  stern 
To  lessen  the  danger  from  accidents  to  the  boat,  these  were 
divided  into  four  diiTereni  compartments,  and  the  interior  spacp 
was  sufficiently  large  to  contain  five  or  six  persons,  and  a  con 
siderable  weight  of  baggage.  The  Roseaux  being  loo  deep  ii 
be  forded,  our  boat  was  filled  with  air,  and  in  about  one  hoii? 
all  the  equipage  of  the  camp,  carriage  and  gun  included,  fer. 
ried  across.  Thinking  that  perhaps  in  (he  course  of  ibe  dsy 
ire  might  reach  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  I  got  into  the  boat  with 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  and  paddled  down  Bear  river,  intending  s 
night  to  rejoin  (he  party,  which  in  the  mean  lime  proceedea 
on  its  way.  The  river  was  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  the  water  so  deep,  that  even  on  llie  comparatively 
shallow  points  we  could  nol  reach  the  bottom  with  15  feet 
On  either  side  were  alternately  low  boPoms  and  willow  points, 
witli  an  occasional  high  prairie;  and  for  five  or  six  hours  w? 
'otlowed  slowly  the  winding  course  of  the  river,  which  i 
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■lung  with  a  sluggish  current  among  frequent  lUUntra  aeveni 
niil^a  eroiind,  sotnetimeB  running  for  a  considerable  dialance 
directly  up  the  valley.  As  we  were  stealing  quietly  down  the 
stream,  trying  in  vain  to  get  o  shot  st  a  stronge  large  bird  thsi 
was  numerous  amung  the  willowa,  but  very  shy,  we  came  un- 
flxpectedty  r-jron  scvpral  fomilies  of  Rnol-Diggers,  who  were 
"ucamped  among  the  rushes  on  the  shore,  and  appeared  very 
busy  abnut  several  weirs  or  nets  which  had  been  rudely  made 
ot' canes  and  rushes  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  They 
were  very  much  startled  ot  our  appearance,  but  we  soon  es- 
tablished an  acquaintance;  and  finding  that  they  had  some 
roots,  I  promised  to  send  some  nieu  with  goods  to  trade  with 
them.  They  had  the  usual  very  large  heads,  remarkable 
among  Ihe  Digger  tribe,  with  malted  hair,  and  were  almost 
entirely  naked :  looking  very  poor  and  miserable,  as  if  their 
lives  had  been  spent  in  the  rushes  where  they  were,  beyond 
which  they  seemed  to  have  very  Utile  knowledge  of  any  thing. 
From  the  words  we  could  comprehend,  their  language  tvas 
thai  of  the  Snake  Indians. 

Our  boat  moved  so  heavily,  that  we  had  made  very  little 
progress ;  and,  finding  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  overtake 
the  camp,  as  soon  as  we  were  auffioiently  far  below  the  Indians, 
we  put  to  the  share  near  a  high  prairie  bank,  hauled  up  the 
boat,  and  cached  our  elfecta  in  the  willows.  Ascending  the 
bank,  we  found  that  our  desultory  labor  had  brought  us  only  a 
few  niiles  in  a  direct  line  ;  and,  going  out  into  the  prairie,  after 
a  search  we  found  the  trail  of  the  camp,  which  was  nowhere  in 
sight,  but  had  followed  the  general  course  of  the  river  in  a  large 
!;irculnr  sweep  which  it  makea  at  this  place.  The  sun  was 
about  three  hours  high  when  we  found  the  trail ;  and  aa  our 
people  had  passed  early  in  the  da^,  we  had  the  praspect  of  a 
vigorous  walk  before  us.  Immediately  whore  we  landed,  the 
high  arable  plain  on  which  we  had  been  traveling,  for  several 
days  past,  terminated  in  extensive  low  flats,  very  generally 
occupied  by  salt  marshes,  or  beds  of  shallow  lanes,  whence  the 
water  had  in  most  places  evaporated,  leaving  thsir  hard  surface 
Incrusted  with  a  shining  white  residu  im,  and  absolutely  oov- 
crtd  with  very  amall   Hnirthe  shells.     Aa  we  advanced,  the 
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whcj;  cour.iry  around  us  osaumpJ  this  appearance;  una  there 
was  no  other  vegetation  than  the  shrubby  chenopodiaceous  a.'id 
other  apparently  saline  plants,  which  were  confined  to  the 
rising  grounds.  Here  and  there,  on  the  river  bank,  which 
was  raised  like  a  levee  above  the  flats  through  which  it  ran, 
was  a  narrow  border  of  grass  and  short  black-burnt  willows  ; 
ihe  stream  being  very  deep  and  sluggish,  and  sometimes  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  wide.  After  a  rapid  walkofaboiU 
iifteen  miles,  we  cnughl  sight  of  the  camp-flres  among  clumps 
of  willows,  just  as  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  mountains  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley,  filling  the  clear  sky  with  a  golden 
yellow.  These  last  rays,  to  us  so  precious,  could  not  have 
revealed  a  more  welcome  sighl.  To  the  traveler  and  the 
hunter,  a  camp-fire  in  the  lonely  wilderness  is  always  cheer- 
ing ;  and  to  ourselves,  in  our  present  situation,  after  a  hard 
marcn  in  a  region  of  novelty,  approaching  the  debouches  of  a 
■iver,  in  a  lake  of  almost  fabulous  reputation,  it  was  doubly  so. 
k  plentiful  supper  of  aquatic  birds,  and  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
iioon  dissipated  fatigue  ;  and  1  obtained  during  the  night  cmer. 
^ons  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  satellites  of  Jupiter,  with 
ibservHlions  for  time  and  latitude. 

Z^. — The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  tight  air  from  the  north, 
and  liie  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  45'5°.  At  three  in  the 
morning,  Basil  was  sent  back  with  several  men  and  horses  for 
the  boat,  which,  in  a  direct  course  across  the  flats,  was  not  ten 
miles  distant ;  and  in  the  mean  time  there  was  a  pretty  spot  of 
grass  here  for  the  animals.  The  ground  was  so  low  thai  wt 
could  not  gel  high  enough  to  see  across  the  river,  on  account 
of  the  willows;  but  we  were  evidcnily  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe 
lake,  and  the  water-fowl  made  thi?  morning  a  notie  like  thun- 
der. A  pelican  (pe^canus  onocrotahit)  was  killed  as  he  passed 
by,  and  many  geese  and  ducks  flew  over  ihe  camp.  On  tlie 
dry  salt  marsh  here  is  scarce  any  other  plant  than  taUcornia 
kerhacfa. 

In  the  al\emoon  the  men  returned  with  the  boat,  bringing 
with  ihem  a  small  quantity  of  roots  and  some  meat,  which  the 
Indians  had  told  them  was  bear-meat. 

Descending  tlje  river  for  about  ih'^c  mites,  in  the  atl«moon 
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we  fbund  a  bar  to  any  further  traveling  in  that  direction — tha 
itraam  being  spread  out  in  several  branches,  and  covering  (he 
low  grounds  with  water,  where  the  miry  nature  of  the  bottom 
did  not  permit  any  further  advance.  We  were  evidently  on 
ihe  border  of  the  lake,  although  the  rushes  and  canes  which 
covered  the  marahcs  prevented  any  view  ;  and  we  accordingly 
encamped  at  the  little  delta  which  forms  the  mouth  of  Beai 
river — a  long  arm  of  the  lake  stretching  up  to  the  north,  be- 
tween us  and  the  opposite  mountains.  The  river  was  bordered 
with  a  fringe  of  willows  and  canes,  among  which  were  inter- 
spersed a  few  plants ;  and  scattered  about  on  the  marsh  was  a 
species  of  uniola,  closely  allied  to  U.  spieala  of  our  sea-cnoat. 
The  whole  morass  was  animaled  with  multitudes  of  water- fowl, 
which  appeared  to  be  very  wild — rising  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
mund  about  at  the  sound  of  a  gun,  with  a  noise  like  distant 
ihunder.  Several  of  the  people  waded  out  into  the  marshes, 
and  we  had  to-night  a  delicious  supper  of  ducks^  geese,  and 
plover. 

Although  the  moon  was  bright,  the  night  was  otherwise 
favorable;  and  I  obtained  this  evening  an  emersion  of  the  first 
salellile,  with  the  usual  obtervnlions.  A  mean  result,  depend- 
ing on  various  observations  made  during  our  slay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, places  the  mouth  of  Ihe  river  in  longitude  112°  19' 30" 
west  from  Greenwich;  latitude  41°  BV  28";  and,  according 
to  the  barometer,  in  elevation  4,200  feet  above  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico.  The  night  was  clear,  with  considerable  dew,  which 
I  had  remarked  every  night  since  the  first  of  September.  The 
next  morning,  while  we  were  preparing  to  start,  Carson  rodo 
into  the  camp  with  (lour  and  a  few  other  nrticl^s  of  light  pro- 
vision, sufficient  for  two  or  three  days — a  scanty  but  very  ac- 
ceptable supply.  Mr.  Filzpalrick  had  not  yel  arrived,  and 
provisions  were  very  scarce,  and  didicult  to  be  had  at  Fort 
Hall,  which  hid  been  entirely  exhausted  by  the  necessities  of 
'he  emigrants.  He  brought  me  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dwighl, 
who,  in  company  with  several  emigrants,  had  reached  thai 
place  in  advance  of  Mr.  Fitzpotrick,  and  waa  about  continuing 
vis  journey  lo  Vancouver. 

[let>irning  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  wn  wera  oocuni'  i 
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until  oettljr  amiMt  ia  oroMing  to  tha  left  bank — ^the  rreHm 
which  in  the  last  fire  or  six  miles  of  its  course  is  verjr  muct 
narrotrer  than  above,  being  very  deep  iminediately  at  tha 
banks ;  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  animala 
over.  The  people  with  the  baggage  were  sasily  crossed  in 
the  boat,  and  we  encamped  on  the  'efl  bank  where.we  crossed 
the  river.  At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  75°,  and  there 
ivas  some  rain  during  the  night,  with  a  thunder-storm  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

5th. — Before  us  was  evidently  the  bed  of  the  lake,  being  a 
great  salt  marsh,  perfectly  level  and  bare,  whitened  in  plocee 
by  saline  efllorescenceB,  with  here  and  (here  a  pool  of  water, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  a  very  level  seashore  al  low  tide. 
I  m mediately  along  the  river  was  a  very  narrow  strip  of  vege- 
tation, consisting  of  willows,  helianihi,  roses,  flowering  vines, 
and  grass ;  bordered  on  the  verge  of  the  great  marsh  by  a 
fringe  of  singular  plants,  which  apgwar  to  be  a  shrubby  sali- 
cornia,  or  a  genus  allied  to  it. 

About  1-^  miles  to  the  southward  was  one  of  those  isolated 
mountains,  now  appearing  to  be  a  kind  of  peninsula  ;  and  le- 
wnrds  this  we  accordingly  directed  our  course,  as  it  probably 
aflbrded  a  good  view  of  the  lake  ;  but  the  deepening  mud  as 
ve  advanced  forced  us  to  return  towards  the  river,  and  gain 
the  higher  ground  at  ihe  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Here 
we  halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  noon,  on  a  beautiful  little 
stream  of  pure  and  remarkably  clear  water,  with  a  bed  of  rock 
Ml  titv,  on  which  was  an  abundant  water-plant  with  a  whits 
blossom.  There  was  good  grass  in  ihe  bottoms ;  and,  amidn 
a  rather  luxuriant  growth,  its  banks  were  bordered  with  a 
large  showy  plant,  {eupatorium  purpureitm,)  which  I  here  saw 
(or  the  first  time.     We  named  the  stream  Clear  creek. 

We  continued  our  way  along  the  mountain,  having  found 
here  a  oroad  plainly- beaten  trail,  over  what  was  apparently 
the  shore  of  the  lake  in  the  spring  ;  the  ground  being  high  and 
firm,  ana  the  soil  excellent,  and  covered  with  vegetation, 
among  which  a  leguminous  plant  [glj/cyrrhha  7epidola)  was  a 
characteristic  plant.  The  ridge  here  rises  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  about   i,O0O  feet,  its   faoe  being  very  proninentlv 
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lA&rked  with  &  musive  atra'.Jin  of  roae-colorcd  granular  quartz, 
which  is  evidently  an  altered  sedimentary  roclc,  the  lines  of 
deposition  being  very  distinot.  It  is  rocky  and  steep — divided 
iniD  several  mountains — and  the  rain  in  the  valley  appears  (c 
be  always  snow  on  their  summils  al  this  season.  Near  a  re- 
markably rocky  point  of  the  mountain,  at  a  large  spring  of 
pure  water,  were  several  haokberry-trees,  (^eeltii,)  probably  a 
new  species,  the  berries  still  green  ;  and  a  short  distance  far. 
iher,  thickets  of  sumach,  (rAio.) 

On  the  plain  here  I  noticed  blackbirds  and  grouse.  In  about 
seven  miles  from  Clear  creek,  the  trail  brought  us  to  a  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  there  issued,  with  considera- 
ble force,  10  or  12  hot  springs,  highly  impregnated  with  salt. 
In  one  of  these  the  thermometer  stood  at  136°,  and  in  another 
at  132'5'^,  and  the  water,  which  was  spread  in  pools  over  the 
Ijw  ground,  was  colored  red.  . 

An  analysis  of  the  red  earthy  matter  depositeJ  in  the  bed  cf 
the  stream  from  the  springs,  gives  the  foUowing  result : 

Psiniide  of  inia        --....        .        33  50 

CubouaU!  of  miCDMia        ......      3-40 

CarbODBle  of  lime     .......         SO-43 

Sulpliatn  of  lime S-OO 

Clilorale  of  Kidiiiin  .......         S>45 

Silica  uid  alniDinK      .......      900 

Water  ud  kw        •        -  ...  frM 

lOIMlOO 
At  this  place  the  trail  we  had  been  following  turned  to  ihc 
'.eh,  apparently  with  a  view  of  enteilng  a  gorge  in  ihe  nioun 
tain,  from  which  issued  the  principaJ  forw  of  a  large  and  com 
paratively  well-timbered  stream,  called  Weber's  fork.  We 
accordingly  turned  olT  towards  the  lake,  and  encamped  on  [hi?- 
river,  which  was  100  to  150  leet  wide,  with  high  banks,  and 
very  clear  pure  water,  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
salt. 

Glh. — Leaving  the  encampment  early,  wc  a^ain  directed  out 
ooursc  for  the  peninsular  butte  across  a  low  shrubby  plain, 
crossing  in  tho  way  a  slough-like  creek  with  miry  banks,  and 
wooded  with  Ihicksta  of  thorn,  {cmtt^us,)  which  wer«  IcadW 
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with  beirien.  This  lime  we  renuhed  the  butte  withou:  an; 
difficulty,  and,  ascending  to  ihG  summit,  immediately  at  oui 
feet  beheld  the  object  of  our  anxious  search — the  waters  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  stretching  in  still  and  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond 
the  limit  of  our  vision.  It  was  one  of  the  greai  points  of  the 
exploration  ;  and  as  we  looked  eagerly  over  the  lake  in  the  firii 
.emotions  of  excited  pleasure,  1  am  doubtful  if  the  followers  of 
Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm  when,  from  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the  great  Western  ocean. 
It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  object,  and  a  noble  terminus  'o 
this  pan  of  our  expedition ;  and  to  travelers  so  long  shut  up 
among  mountain  ranges,  a  sudden  view  over  the  expanse  of 
silent  waters  had  in  it  something  sublime.  Several  large  isl- 
ands raised  their  high  rocky  heads  out  of  the  waves ;  but 
whether  or  not  they  were  timbered,  was  still  left  to  our  imagi- 
nation,  as  the  distance  w^  too  great  lo  determine  if  ilie  dark 
hues  upon  them  were  woodland  or  naked  rock.  During  the 
ilay  the  clouds  had  been  gathering  black  over  the  mountains  ic 
he  westward,  and,  while  we  were  looking,  a  storm  burst  down 
with  sudden  fury  upon  the  lake,  and  entirely  hid  the  inlands 
from  our  view.  So  far  as  we  could  see,  along  the  shores  there 
was  not  a  solitary  tree,  and  but  little  appearance  of  grass  ;  and 
on  Weber's  fork,  a  few  miles  below  our  last  encampment,  the 
timber  was  gathered  into  groves,  and  then  disappeared  entire- 
ly. As  thb  appeared  to  be  the  nearest  point  to  the  lake,  where 
a  suitable  camp  could  be  found,  we  directed  our  course  lo  one 
of  the  groves,  where  we  found  a  handsome  encampment,  with 
good  grass  and  an  abundance  of  rushes,  {eqviselum  kyemale.) 
At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  55°  ;  the  evening  clear  and 
calm,  with  some  cumuli. 

Tth. — The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  with  a  temperature 
at  sunrise  of  39'.'i°.  The  day  was  spent  in  active  preparation 
*br  our  intended  voyage  on  the  lake.  On  the  edge  of  the  stream 
a  favorable  spot  was  selected  in  a  grove,  and,  felling  the  lim- 
ber, we  made  a  strong  eitral,  or  horac-pen,  for  the  animals, 
and  a  little  fort  for  the  peofte  who  were  to  remain.  We  were 
now  protably  in  the  country  of  the  Utan  Indians,  though  none 
reude  on  ih«  lake.     The  India-rubber  Ixiat  was  repaired  a 
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prepared  cloth  and  gui 
the  next  day. 

The  provisions  which  Carson  brought  with  him  being  nu* 
exhausted,  and  our  slock  reduced  to  a  small  quantity  of  roots, 
[  determined  tn  retain  with  me  only  a  suilicient  number  of 
men  for  Ihc  exccuiion  of  our  design;  and  accordingly  eev en 
we.-e  sent  back  to  Fort  Hall,  under  (he  guidance  of  Fran^iis 
Lajeuncsae,  who,  having  been  for  many  years  a  trapper  in  iht: 
country,  was  considered  on  experienced  mountaineer,  Thotigli 
they  were  provided  with  good  horses,  and  the  road  waa  a  re. 
markiibly  plain  one  of  only  four  days' journey  for  a  horse- 
man, ihey  became  bewildered,  (as  we  afterwards  learned,)  and, 
losing  their  woy,  wandered  about  the  country  in  parties  of  one 
or  two,  reaching  the  fort  about  a  week  ailerwards.  Some 
straggled  in  of  themselves,  and  the  others  were  brought  in  by 
Indians  who  had  picked  thenn  up  on  Snake  river,  about  sixty 
miles  below  the  fort,  traveling  along  the  emigrant  road  in  full 
march  for  the  Lower  Columbia.  The  leader  of  this  adventurous 
party  was  Francois. 

Hourly    barometrical    observations    were    made    during    the 
day,  and,  after  the  departure   of  the  party   for  Fort  Hall,  we 
occnpiod  ourselves  in  coctinuiug  our  little  preparations,  and  in 
becoming  acquainte<I  with  the  country  in  the  vicinity.      The    , 
bottoms  along  the  river  were  timbered  with  several  kinds  of   ' 
willow,  hawthorn,  and  fine  cottonwood- trees  {'jicpulus canwhu-    i 
sis)  with  remarkably  large  lea,Tes,  and  aixty  feet  in  height  by 
measurement.  > 

We  formed  now  but  a  small  familjh  With  Mr.  FreusB  and  ■ 
myBelf,  Carson,  Bomier,  and  Basil  Lajeunesse,  had  been  ' 
selected  for  the  boat  expedition — the  first  attempted  on  this  in. 
teriorsea;  and  Bddoau,  with  Derosier,  and  Jacob,  (the  colored 
man,)  were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  camp.  Wo  were  favoi- 
ed  irith  the  most  delightful  weather.  To-night  there  was  .?.  bril- 
liant sunset  of  golden  orange  and  green,  which  left  the  west- 
em  aky  clear  and  beautifully  pure  ;  but  clouds  in  the  east  madp 
me  lose  an  ocoultation.  The  summer  frogs  were  singing  around 
(,  and  the  evening  waa  very  pleasant,  with  a  temperature 
)"— 11   night  of  a  more  southern   autumn.      For  our  supper 
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we  had  yon^uA,  the  most  agreeably  flavored  of  itie  nxiici 
ueaaoned  by  a  Bmall  fat  duck,  which  hid  come  in  the  way  of 
Jacob's  rifle.  Around  our  fire  to-night  were  many  apecula 
lions  on  what  lo-morrow  would  bring  forth,  and  in  our  busy 
conjectures  we  fancied  that  we  should  lind  every  one  of  ihe 
large  islands  a  tangled  wilderness  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
leeming  with  game  of  every  description  that  the  neighborir-g 
region  afforded,  and  which  the  ftiol  of  a  white  man  or  Indian 
had  ni7vcr  violated.  FretjUently,  during  the  day,  clouds  had 
rested  on  the  aunimiCs  of  their  lofly  niouniains,  and  we  be- 
lieved that  we  should  find  clear  streams  and  springs  of  fresh 
water;  and  we  indulged  in  anticipations' of  the  luxurious  re- 
pasts with  which  we  were  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  pasi 
privations.  Neither,  in  our  discussions,  were  the  whirlpiml 
and  other  mysterious  dangers  forgotten,  which  Indian  ami 
hunters'  stories  altributed  to  this  unexplored  lake.  The  men 
had  found  that,  instead  of  being  strongly  sewed,  (like  thai  of 
the  preceding  year,  which  had  so  triumphantly  rode  the  canons 
of  the  upper  Great  Platte,)  our  present  boat  was  only  pnsie'l 
togelher  in  a  very  insecure  manner,  the  maker  having  been 
allowed  so  Utile  time  in  the  construction,  that  he  was  obHi^nl 
to  crowd  the  labor  of  two  moniha  into  several  days.  The 
insecurity  of  the  boat  was  sensibly  felt  by  us  ;  and,  minglnl 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  that  we  alt  fell  at  ihc 
prospect  of  an  undertaking  which  had  never  before  been  ac- 
complished, was  a  certain  impression  of  danger,  sufficient  ic 
give  a  serious  character  to  our  conversation.  The  mojnentary 
view  which  had  been  hid  of  the  lake  the  day  before,  its  gri'iii 
extent  and  rugged  islands,  dimly  seen  amidst  Ihe  dark  waleiri 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  sudden  storm,  were  calculated  to  heighlei! 
the  idea  of  undefined  danger  with  which  the  lake  was  generally 
associated. 

Slh. — A  calm,  clear  day,  with  a  sunrise  temperature  of 
41°.  In  view  of  our  present  enterprise,  a  part  of  the  ctiuip- 
menl  of  the  boat  had  been  made  to  consist  in  three  air-liirhi 
bags,  about  three  feel  long,  and  capable  each  of  containing  five 
gallons.  These  had  been  filled  with  water  the  night  before. 
tnd  were  now  placed  in  the  boel,  with  our  blankets  and  ii 
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lenta,  coiuiating  of  >  sextani,  telescope,  Bfty-glaaa,  theimonte 
',  and  barometer. 

We  led  ihe  camp  al  sunrise,  and  had  a  very  pleaaant  voyage 
dijwQ  ihe  river,  in  which  there  was  generally  eighl  or  ten  feel 
of  water,  deepening  as  we  nearcd  the  mouth  in  the  latter  pari 
of  Ihe  day.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  discovered  tho; 
two  of  the  cylinders  leaked  sa  much  us  to  require  one  n.u', 
constantly  at  the  bcllowa,  to  keep  them  siifTioiently  full  of  all 
10  support  the  boat.  Although  we  had  made  a  very  early 
Blarl,  we  loitered  so  much  on  the  way — stopping  every  now 
and  then,  and  floating  silently  ulong,  to  get  a  shot  at  a  goose 
or  duck — that  it  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  reached  tljB 
outlet.  The  river  here  divided  ijilo  several  brunchca,  filled  with 
fluvials,  and  so  very  shalloiv  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  get  the  hoal  along,  being  obliged  to  get  out  and  wade. 
We  encamped  on  a  low  point  among  rushes  and  young  willows, 
where  was  a  quantity  of  drift-wood,  which  served  for  our  fires. 
The  evening  was  mild  and  clear ;  we  made  a  pleasant  bed  of 
young  willows ;  and  geese  and  ducks  enough  had  been  killed 
for  an  abundant  supper  at  night,  and  for  breakfast  the  ne\i 
morning.  The  stillness  of  the  nigh;  was  enlivened  by  tnillions 
of  water. fowl,     Lat.  (by  observation)  41'^  11'  26";  and  Wg, 

iia"^  II'  30". 

9th. — The  day  was  clear  and  calm  ;  the  thermometer  at 
sunrise  at  49°.  As  is  usual  with  the  trappers  on  the  eve  of 
any  enterprise,  our  people  had  made  dreams,  and  theirs  hap- 
pened to  be  a  bad  one — one  which  always  preceded  evil — and 
consequently  they  looked  very  gloomy  this  morning ;  but  we 
hurried  through  our  breakfast,  in  order  to  made  an  early  start, 
and  have  all  the  day  before  us  for  our  adventure.  The  chan 
nel  in  a  short  distance  became  so  shallow  that  our  navigation 
Was  at  an  end,  being  merely  a  sheet  of  sofl  mud,  with  a  few 
inches  of  water,  and  sometimea  none  at  all,  forming  the  low- 
water  shore  of  the  lake.  All  this  place  was  absolutely  cover- 
ed  with  flocks  of  screaming  plover.  We  took  off  our  clothes, 
and,  getting  ove.  board,  commenced  dragging  the  boat — making, 
by  this  operation,  a  very  curious  trail,  and  a  very  disagreeable 
(melt  in  atirrini;  up  thr.  mud,  as  we  tank  above  tho  bneo  ■■ 
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trery  step.  The  water  here  was  still  fresn,  with  only  an  id 
tipli  and  disagreeable  tasle,  probably  derived  from  the  bed  ol 
fetid  mud.  AAer  proceeding  in  this  way  about  a  mile,  we 
came  to  a  small  black  ridge  on  the  bottom,  beyond  which  the 
water  became  suddenly  salt,  beginning  gradually  to  deepeii, 
and  the  bottom  was  sandy  and  iirm.  It  was  a  remaj'keble  di- 
vision, Eeparatiiig  the  fresh  watent  of  (lie  rivers  from  the  brin) 
water  of  the  lalte,  which  was  entirely  saturated  with  commoL 
mU.  Pufihing  our  little  vessel  across  the  narrow  boundary, 
we  sprang  on  board,  and  at  length  were  adoat  on  llie  waters 
jf  the  unknown  sea. 

We  did  not  steer  for  the  mountainous  islands,  but  directec 
jur  course  towards  a  lower  one,  which  it  had  been  decided  v/t, 
jhould  first  visit,  the  summit  of  which  was  formed  like  the 
;rater  at  the  upper  end  of  Bear  River  valley.  So  long  as  we 
could  touch  the  bottom  with  our  paddles,  we  were  viiry  gay 
K\t  gradually,  as  the  water  deepened,  we  became  more  still  iu 
our  frail  balleau  of  gum-cloth  distended  with  air,  and  witt 
pasted  seams.  Although  the  day  was  very  calm,  liicre  was  u 
oonsiderable  swell  on  the  lake  ;  and  there  were  white  patches 
of  foam  on  the  surface,  which  were  slowly  moving  to  ihe 
■outhward,  indicating  the  set  of  a  current  iu  that  direction,  ajid 
recalling  the  recollection  of  the  whirlpool  stories.  The  water 
continued  to  deepen  as  we  advanced — the  lake  becoming  al- 
most transparently  clear,  of  an  extremely  beautiful  bright-green 
color ;  and  the  spray,  which  was  thrown  into  the  boat  and 
iver  our  clothes,  was  directly  converted  into  a  crust  of  com- 
mon salt,  which  covered  also  our  hands  and  arirs.  "  Captain,'' 
said  Carson,  who  for  some  time  had  been  lookijig  suspiciously 
whitening  apjiearancca  outside  the  nearest  l^lajids, 
"  what  are  those  yonder  ? — won't  you  just  lake  a  look  wiili 
the  glass  ]"  We  ceased  paddling  for  a  moment,  uiid  fbumi 
Ihem  to  be  the  caps  of  the  waves  that  were  beginning  to 
break  under  the  force  of  a  strong  breeze  that  was  coming  up 
the  lake. 

The  form  of  the  boat  seemed  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and  il 
rode  on  the  waves  like  a  water-bird  ;  but,  at  the  eame  time,  ii 
wt*  Bilremelv  ilnw  In  ite  proftrniiKi.     Wljrr  we  wer*  «  liult 
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more  ihan  halfway  across  the  reach,  two  of  the  divuioni  b& 
iween  the  cylindeis  gave  way,  and  il  required  the  coustaut  im 
of  the  bellows  to  keep  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  For  a 
long  time  we  scarcely  seemed  lo  approach  our  iulaiid,  but 
gradually  we  worked  across  the  rougher  sea  of  the  open  chan- 
nel, into  the  smoother  water  under  the  lee  of  the  ishind,  iiinl 
began  to  discover  that  what  we  took  for  a  long  row  of  pelluuiis 
ranged  on  >he  beach,  were  only  low  clilTa  whitened  with  sal. 
by  the  spT^y  of  the'  waves ;  and  about  noon  we  reached  the 
shore,  the  transparency  of  the  water  enabling  us  to  see  llie  bot- 
tom at  a  considerable  depth. 

It  was  a  handsome  broad  beach  where  we  landed,  behind 
lyhich  the  hill,  into  which  the  island  was  gathered,  roso  somo- 
what  abruptly  ;  and  a  point  of  rock  at  one  end  enclosed  it  in  a 
sheltering  way  ;  and  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  drift- wood 
along  the  shore,  it  olfered  us  a  pleasant  enc^iit^pnmnt.  We  did 
not  suffer  our  frail  boat  to  touch  the  sharp  rocks,  but,  getting 
overtraard,  discharged  the  baggage,  and,  lifting  it  gently  out  of 
the  water,  carried  it  (o  the  upper  pan  of  the  bejoh,  which  wua 
composed  of  very  small  fragments  of  rock. 

Among  the  successive  banks  of  the  beach,  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves,  our  attention,  as  we  approached  the  island, 
had  been  attracted  by  one  10  to  20  feet  in  breadth,  of  a  dark- 
brown  color.  Being  more  closely  examined,  this  wes  found  to 
be  composed,  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  and  twelve  inches, 
entirely  of  the  lonxs  of  insects,  or,  in  common  language,  of  the 
■kba  of  worms,  about  the  siee  of  a  grain  of  oata,  which  hod 
been  washed  op  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Alluding  to  this  subject  some  months  afterwards,  when  trav- 
eling through  a  more  southern  portion  of  this  region,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  an  old  hunter,  1  was  iutbrnied 
by  him,  that,  wandering  with  a  party  of  men  in  a  mountain 
country  east  of  the  great  Califarnia  range,  he  surprised  a  party 
of  several  Indian  families  encamped  near  a  small  salt  lake, 
who  abandoned  their  lodges  at  his  approach,  leaving  every 
thing  behind  them. '  Being  in  a  starving  condJlbn,  they  wcrt- 
delightcd  to  fmd  in  the  abandoned  ledges  a  number  of  skm 
bugs,  contaitiing  a  quanlity  of  what  a|  pt  xrcd  to  be  fislt,  dried 
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■nd  pounded.  Ob  thia  they  made  &  heariy  supper,  and  wcrt 
gathering  around  an  abundant  breakfast  ihe  next  morning, 
wiicin  Mr.  Walker  discovered  ihal  it  was  with  these,  or  a  wmi 
lar  ^^'or^l,  llial  the  bags  had  been  filled.  The  stomuciis  of  the 
•tout  trappers  were  not  proof  against  their  prejudices,  and  the 
repulsive  food  was  suddenly  rejectod.  Mr.  Walker  had  I'ur- 
llier  opportunities  of  seeing  these  worms  used  as  an  article  of 
food  i  and  1  am  inclined  to  tliiuk  tliey  are  the  same  aa  those 
we  saw,  and  appear  to  be  a  product  of  lUk  sail  lakes.  It  ma; 
be  well  to  rccatl  to  your  initid  that  Mr.  Walker  was  asaociatei 
»ilh  Capt.  Bonneville  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  moun 
uins,  and  has  since  tliat  lime  remained  in  the  country,  gener 
ully  rcjiiding  in  some  one  of  the  Snake  villages,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  one  of  his  numerous  trapping  expeditious,  in  which  he 
IS  eelebrated  as  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  leaders  who  liavc, 
ever  been  in  t!;e  country. 

The  clilii.  and  masses  of  rock  along  the  shore  were  whitened 
by  an  Ii>i;rustation  of  salt  where  the  waves  dashed  up  against 
iheiii ;  arid  the  evaporating  water,  which  had  been  leiil  in  holes 
DJid  hollows  on  tne  surface  of  the  rocks,  was  covered  with  a 
crust  of  salt  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  ap- 
peared strange  that,  in  the  midst  of  thia  grand  reservoir,  one 
of  our  greatest  wa;Lta  lately  had  been  salt.  Exposed  to  be 
more  perfectly  dried  in  the  nun,  this  became  very  white  and 
fine,  having  the  usual  flavor  of  very  excellent  common  salt, 
without  any  foreign  taste ;  but  only  a  little  was  collected  foi 
present  use,  as  there  was  i '  it  a  number  of  small  black  insects. 

Carrying  with  ua  tne  barometer  and  other  instruments,  in  the 
Bflemoon  we  ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island — a 
bare,  rocky  peak,  eight  hundred  foot  above  the  lake.  Stand 
ing  on  the  summit,  we  enjoyed  an  extended  view  of  the  lake, 
enclosed  in  a  basin  of  rugged  mountains,  which  sometimes  left 
marshy  Hats  and  extensive  bottoms  between  them  and  the  shore, 
and  in  other  places  came  directly  down  into  the  water  wilt 
bold  and  precipitous  blulTs.  Following  with  our  glassei  tne 
Irregular  shores,  we  searched  for 

nioalion  with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  entrance  of  otli 
rjvera:  but  he  diitance  was  so  jireat  that  we  could  make 
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nothing  with  ceruuaty.  To  llic  uiuihwQid,  several  petiinauiu 
mountains,  3,000  or  4,000  feet  high,  entered  the  lake,  appear- 
ing, so  Tar  as  the  distnnce  and  our  position  enabled  us  to  deter-. 
mine,  to  be  connected  by  Bala  and  low  ridgea  with  ihe  moun- 
tains in  the  rear.  Thi^^e  are  probably  tin;  islands  usually  In- 
dicated an  maps  of  this  region  as  entirely  detaohcd  from  thn 
shore  fhe  season  of  our  operations  wos  when  the  wnlcre  were 
at  their  lowest  stage.  At  the  season  of  high  watera  in  tliL' 
spring,  it  is  probable  that  the  marslies  and  low  grounds  are 
■jverflowed,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  considerably  greater. 
In  several  places  tiie  view  waa  of  unlimited  extent — here  and 
ilicro  a  rocky  islel  appearing  above  the  waters,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  beyond,  every  thing  was  vague  and  undefined,  As 
we  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of  water  spread  out  beneath 
us,  and  strained  our  eyes  along  the  silent  shores  over  which 
hung  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  which  were  so  full 
of  inipresl  to  us,  I  could  hardly  repress  the  almost  irresistible 
deairo  to  continue  our  explorations;  but  the  lengthening  snow 
on  the  mountains  was  a  plain  indication  of  the  advancing  sea- 
son,  and  our  frail  linen  boat  appeared  so  insecure  that  I  wab 
unwilling  to  trust  our  lives  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  lake.  1 
therefore  unwillingly  resolved  to  terminate  our  survey  here, 
and  remain  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what  we  had  been 
able  to  add  to  the  unknown  geography  of  the  region-  We  fell 
pleasure,  also,  in  remembering  that  we  were  the  first  who,  in 
the  traditionary  annals  of  the  country,  had  visited  the  islands, 
and  broken,  with  the  cheerful  sound  of  human  voices,  the  long 
solitude  of  the  place.  From  the  point  where  we  were  standing, 
iho  ground  fell  olT  on  every  side  to  the  water,  giving  us  a  per- 
feet  view  of  the  island,  which  is  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in 
circumference,  being  simply  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  there  is 
neither  water  nor  trees  of  any  kind ;  althoug})  the  Pnmonlia 
vermicularii,  which  waa  in  great  abundance,  might  easily  be 
taken  for  limber  at  a  distance.  The  ploni  seemed  here  to  de- 
light in  a  congenial  air,  growing  in  extraordinary  luxuriance 
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It  luzurialbs  in  saline  soils,  wlierc;  it  is  usually  a  charaotsiiatio 
It  is  widely  diiTused  over  all  this  country.  A  chenopodiaoeout 
Hiirub,  whioh  is  a  new  epecies  of  obione,  (0.  ligida,  Ton-,  mnd 
Frem.,)  was  equally  characteristic  of  :he  lower  parts  of  t!ie 
island.  These  two  are  the  strild  jg  plants  on  the  island,  and 
belong  lo  a  class  of  plants  which  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  vegetation  of  tliis  country.  On  the  lower  parts  of  the 
island,  also,  a  prickly  pear  of  very  large  size  was  frequent. 
On  the  shore,  near  the  water,  was  a  woolly  species  of  phaca  ; 
and  a  new  species  of  umbelliferous  plant  (leptotmmia)  was  scat- 
tered about  in  very  considerable  abundance.  These  const) 
tuted  all  the  vegetation  that  now  appeared  upon  the  island. 

1  accidentally  lefl  on  the  summit  the  brass  cover  to  the  ob- 
ject end  of  my  spy -glass :  and  as  it  will  probably  remain  there 
undisturbed  by  Indians,  it  will  furnish  matter  of  speculation  to 
some  future  traveler.  In  our  excursions  about  the  island,  we 
did  not  meet  with  any  kind  of  animal ;  a  magpie,  and  unolher 
arger  bird,  probably  attracted  by  the  smoke  of  our  fire,  paid 
us  a  visit  from  tlie  shore,  and  were  the  only  living  things  seeu 
Firing  our  stay.  The  rock  constituting  the  cliffs  along  tlte 
shore,  where  we  were  encamped,  ia  a  talcous  rock,  or  steatite, 
with  brown  spai. 

At  sunset,  the  temperature  was  70°.  We  hod  arrived  juiji 
in  lime  to  obtain  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  other  ob- 
servationa  were  obtained  this  evening,  which  placed  our  comji 
in  latitude  41°  10'  42",  and  longitude  112°  ai'  05"  from 
Greenwich,  From  a  discussion  of  the  barometrical  observa. 
tions  made  during  our  stay  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  wo  havt 
adopted  4,300  feet  for  its  elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  the  lirsl  disappointmeni  we  filt  from  the  dissipation  of  our 
dream  of  the  fertile  islands,  1  called  this  DUappmatmentitland. 

Out  of  the  drift-wood,  we  made  ourselves  pleasant  little 
lodges,  open  to  the  water ;  and,  afler  having  kindled  targe  firea 
lo  cscile  the  wonder  of  any  straggling  savage  on  the  lake 
shores,  lay  down,  for  the  first  lime  in  a  long  journey,  in  per- 
fect security  ;  no  one  thinking  about  his  arms.  The  evening 
lely  bright  and  pleasant ;  but  the  wind  rose  during 
he  night,  and  the  w&vei  began  to  b^eak  heavily  on  the  thore 
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laking  our  island  tremble.  1  tuki  not  expected  in  our  inlanij 
■ourney  to  hear  the  roar  of  an  ocean  auif;  and  the  strange- 
situa'ion,  and  the  cxtite'iiont  we  fe!t  in  the  associ- 
ated interest  of  the  place,  made  this  one  of  the  most  interesting 
nights  1  made  during  our  long  expedition. 

In  the  morning,  the  surf  was  breaking  heavily  on  the  shore, 
and  we  were  up  early.  The  lake  was  dark  and  agilaledi  dnd 
we  hurried  through  our  scanty  breakfast,  and  embarked — hav- 
ing first  filled  one  of  the  bucketB  with  watei-  from  the  lake,  of 
which  it  was  islended  to  make  salt.  The  sun  had  risen  by 
the  time  we  were  ready  to  atatt ;  and  it  was  blowing  a  strong 
gale  of  wind,  alinoel  directly  off  the  shore,  and  raising  a  eon. 
siderable  sea,  in  which  out  boat  strained  very  much.  ll 
roughened  as  we  got  away  from  the  island,  and  it  required  all 
the  efforts  of  the  men  to  make  aey  head  against  the  wind  and 
tea,  Uie  gale  rising  with  the  sun ;  and  there  was  danger  of 
King  blown  into  one  of  the  open  reaches  beyond  the  island. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  the  depth  of  tlie 
water  was  16  feet,  wilh  a  clay  bottom ;  hut,  as  the  working  of 
the  l»at  was  very  severe  labor,  and  during  the  operation  of 
sounding  it  was  necessary  to  cease  paddling,  during  which  the 
boat  lost  considerable  way,  I  was  unwilling  to  discourage  the 
men,  and  reluctantly  gave  up  my  intention  of  ascertaining  the 
depth  and  the  character  of  the  bod.  There  was  a  general 
shout  in  the  boat  when  we  found  ourselves  in  one  fathom,  and 
we  soon  after  landed  on  a  low  point  of  mud,  immediately  un- 
der the  butle  of  the  peninsula,  where  we  unloaded  the  bout, 
and  carried  the  baggage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  firmer 
ground.  We  arrived  just  in  time  for  meridian  observation, 
and  carried  the  barometer  to  the  summit  of  the  butte,  which  is 
500  feet  above  ihe  lake.  Mr,  Preuss  set  off  on  fool  for  the 
camp,  which  was  about  nine  miles  distant ;  Basil  accompany- 
ing  him,  to  bring  back  horses  for  the  boat  and  baggage. 

The  rude-looking  shelter  we  raised  on  the  shore,  our  scat 
tered  baggage  and  boat  lying  on  the  beach,  made  quite  a  pic- 
lure  ;  and  we  called  this  Ihe  FUkerman't  camp.  Lynotird 
graveoletu,  and  another  new  species  of  OBtonE,  (O.  conferlifo 
-Torr.  t  Frent;)  were  growing  nn  the  low  grounds.  wilU 
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inlenpersei]  spots  of  an  unwholesome  salt  grass,  on  a  Hlint 
clay  soil,  with  a  few  other  plants. 

The  horses  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  um«  the 
gale  had  increased  to  such  a  height  that  a  mun  could  scarcely 
stand  before  il ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  pack  our  baggage 
hastily,  as  the  rising  water  of  the  lake  had  already  reached 
the  point  where  we  were  halted.     Looking  hack  as  we  rode 
off,  we  found  the  place  of  recent  encampment  entirely  cover- 
ed.    The  loiw  plain  Ihiough  which  we  rode  to  the  camp  wus 
covered  with  a  compact  growth  of  shrubs  of^  axlraordinarj 
size  and  luxuriance.     The  soil  was  sandy  and  sa'iine ;    flai 
places,  resembling  the  beds  of  ponds,  that  were  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  covered  with  a  powdery  white  salt,  being  interspersed 
among  the  shrubs.     Artemisia  tridentala  was  very  abundant, 
hut  the  plants  were  principally  saline;  a  large  and  vigorou! 
chenopodiaceous  shrib,  Rve  to  eight  feet  high,  being  charaC' 
teristic,  with  Freraontia  vnrmicularis,  and    a  shrubby  plani 
which  seems  to  he  a  new  saticomia.     We  reached  the  cam^i 
in  lime  to  escape  a  ihunder-storm  which  blackened  the  sky,  anc' 
were  received  with  a  discharge  of  the  howitzer  by  the  peo 
j>lc,  wlw,  having  been  unable  to  see  any  thing  of  us  on  tht 
lake,  had  begun  to  feel  some  uneasiness. 

1 1th. — To-day  we  remained  al  this  camp,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  further  observations,  and  to  boil  down  the  water  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  lake,  for  a  supply  of  salt.  Roughly 
evaporated  over  the  fire,  the  five  gallons  of  water  yielded  fou  r- 
leen  pints  of  very  fine-grained  and  very  white  salt,  of  which 
the  whole  lake  may  be  regarded  as  a  saturated  solution,     A 
portion  of  the  salt  thus  obtained  has  been  subjected  to  analysis 
giving,  in  100  parts,  the  following  proportions: 
Analgsu  of  the  »all, 
Chlorids  of  lodiuiu,  [comioaa  sail,)     ....        3TS0 

Cblaride  of  calcium,  ......  Q-Gl 

Chlutide  ot  msgnenom,     ......  IH!4 

SnlphBte  of  naia, I>33 

SolpbaU  d(  limt, 1-13 

IHHIO 
Glancing  vour  ay*  along  the  map,  you  wil    ms  b  smal 
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nream  entering  Utah  lake,  south  of  the  SpBuieti  fois,  and  ihe 
firal  waters  of  that  lake  wliich  our  rood  of  1844  crowea  in 
coming  up  from  the  southward.  When  I  was  on  this  stream 
with  Mr.  Walker  in  that  year,  he  informed  me  thai  on  (he  up- 
per part  of  the  river  aie  immense  beds  of  rock-Bull  of  vpry 
ureal  thickness,  which  ne  had  frequently  viaited.  Farther  to 
llie  southward,  the  rivers  which  are  affluent  to  the  Colorado, 
such  as  the  Rio  Virgen,  and  Gila  river,  near  tlieir  mouths, 
are  impregnated  with  salt  by  the  cliffs  of  rock-salt  belwnca 
which  they  pass.  These  mines  occur  in  the  same  ridge  in 
vhich,  about  120  miles  to  .he  northward,  and  subsequently  in 
their  more  immediate  neighborhood,  we  discovered  the  Ibssila 
tielonging  to  the  oolitic  period,  and  they  are  probably  connect- 
ed with  that  formation,  and  are  the  deposile  from  which  ihe 
Great  Lake  obtains  its  sail.  Had  we  remained  longer,  we 
should  have  found  them  in  its  t>ed,  and  in  the  mountains  arounii 
its  shores.  By  observation  the  latitude  of  this  camp  is  41°  15' 
50",  and  longitude  112"  06'  43". 

The  observations  made  during  our  slay  give  for  ilie  rate  of 
the  chronometer  31-72",  corresponding  almost  exactly  with  the 
rale  obtained  at  St.  Vrain's  fori.  Barometrical  observations 
were  made  almost  hourly  during  the  day.  This  morning  we 
breakfasted  on  yampah,  and  had  only  kamas  for  supper;  but 
a  cup  of  good  coiTee  still  distinguished  us  from  our  Digger  ac- 
luaintances. 

iJl'h. — The  morning  was  clear  and  calm,  with  a  tempera- 
ture at  sunrise  of  32°,  We  resumed  our  journey  late  in  thp 
day,  returning  by  nearly  the  same  roule  which  we  had  Iravelcf 
in  coming  to  the  lake  ;  and,  avoiding  the  passage  of  Hawthorn 
creek,  struck  the  hills  a  little  below  tlie  hot  sall.springs.  The 
flat  plain  we  had  here  passed  over  consisted  alternately  of  toleia- 
biy  good  sandy  soil  and  of  saline  plats.  We  encamped  early 
on  Clear  creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ridge  ;  one  of  the  peaks 
of  which  we  isoertained  by  measureineut  to  be  4,210  feel 
above  the  lake,  or  about  8,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Behind 
these  front  peaks  the  ridge  rises  towards  the  Bear  River  mnun. 
tains,  whic^  are  probably  as  high  as  the  Wind  River  chair 
This  creek  it  here  uniinualh    veil  limbered  with  a  variety  nf 
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treea.  Among  ihem  were  birch,  (betula,)  the  narrow.leavsil 
poplar,  (jiopnlui  aaguslifolm,)  sevoral  kinda  of  willow,  (tohx,) 
hawthorn,  {.raUtgns,)  alder,  {alnvs  m.idit,)  and  eeraam,  with 
an  oak  allied  to  quercju  alba,  but  vcr>  distinct  from  that  or  any 
other  species  in  the  Untied  States. 

We  had  lo-nighl  a  supper  of  sea  gulls,  which  Carson  killed 
iiear  the  lake.  Although  cool,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
17°,  musquitoes  were  sufEcienlly  numerous  to  be  troublesome 
I  his  evening. 

13th. — Continuing  up  the  nver  valley,  we  crossed  several 
small  streams ;  the  mountains  on  ihe  right  appearing  to  con- 
sist  of  ihe  blue  limestone  which  we  had  observed  in  the  same 
ridge  lo  the  northward,  altemaling  here  with  a  granular  quartz 
.i!  ready  mentioned.  One  of  these  streams,  which  forms  a 
imaller  lake  near  the  river,  was  broken  up  into  severo!  chan- 
nels; and  the  irrigated  bottom  of  fertile  soil  was  covered 
with  innumerable  flowers,  among  which  were  purple  fields  of 
fopai-r  ■.•li  jmrpureum,  with  helianlhl,  a  handsome  soltdago,  {S. 
canadetisii,)  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  in  bloom.  Continu- 
ing along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  the  aAernoon  we  found  iive 
or  six  liot-springs  gushing  out  together,  beneath  a  conglomerate 
consisting  principally  of  fragments  of  a  grayish-blue  limestone, 
efflorescing  a  salt  upon  the  surface.  The  temperature  of  these 
springs  was  134°,  and  the  rocks  in  the  bed  were  colored  with 
a  red  deposile,  and  there  was  common  salt  crystallized  on  (ho 
margm.  There  was  also  a  white  incrustation  upon  leaves  end 
roots,  consisting  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime.  There 
were  rushes  seen  along  the  road  this  afternoon,  and  the  soil 
unaer  the  hills  was  very  black,  and  apparently  very  good ; 
but  at  tnis  time  the  grass  is  entirely  dried  up.  We  encamped 
on  Bear  river,  immediately  below  a  cut-off,  the  canon  by  which 
the  river  enters  this  valley  bearing  north  by  compass.  The 
night  was  mild,  with  a  very  clear  sky  j  and  I  obtained  a  very 
excellent  observation  of  an  occuiiaiion  of  Tau.  Arietis,  with 
other  observations.  Both  immersion  and  emersion  of  the  itaf 
were  observed  ;  but,  as  our  observations  have  shown,  the 
phase  at  the  bright  limb  generally  gives  incorreot  longitude*, 
md  we  have  adopted  iba  result  obtained  from  tlia  emersier 
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It  the  dark  limb,  without  allowing  aay  weight  lo  the  iminer. 
lion.  According  to  these  observatiooa,  the  longitudt  ii  112° 
05'  li",  and  the  latitude  41°  43'  43".  All  the  longiludea 
on  the  line  of  our  outward  journey,  between  Si,  Vrain's  Ibrl 
and  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  whiob  were  not  directly  de- 
termined by  salelliles,  have  been  chronometrically  referred  to 
this  place. 

The  pfQjile  to-day  were  rather  low-spirited,  hunger  making 
them  very  quiet  and  peaceable  ;  and  there  was  rarely  an  oath 
to  be  heard  in  the  camp — not  even  a  solitary  enfant  de  garce. 
It  was  lime  for  the  men  with  an  expected  supply  of  provisions 
from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  Ije  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  gun 
was  fired  at  evening,  to  give  natice  of  our  locality,  but  met 
with  no  response. 

14th. — About  four  miles  from  this  encampment,  the  traij 
led  us  down  to  the  river,  where  we  unexpectedly  found  ad  ex 
cellent  ford — the  stream  being  widened  by  an  island,  and  nol 
yet  disengaged  from  the  hills  al  the  foot  of  the  range.  We 
encamped  on  a  little  creek  where  we  had  made  a  noon  hall  in 
descending  the  river.  The  night  was  very  clear  and  pleasant, 
the  sunset  temperature  being  67°. 

The  people  this  evening  looked  so  rorlom,  that  1  gave  them 
permission  lo  kill  a  fat  young  horse  which  I  had  purchased 
with  goods  from  the  Snake  Indians,  and  they  were  very  soon 
restored  to  gayety  and  good  humor.  Mr.  Preuss  and  royaelf 
could  nol  yet  overcome  some  remains  of  civilized  prejudices, 
and  preferred  to  starve  a  little  longer ;  feeling  as  much  sad 
dened  as  if  a  crime  had  been  committed. 

The  next  day  we  continued  up  the  valley,  the  soil  being 
•ometimes  very  block  and  good,  occasionally  gravelly,  and 
occasionally  a  kind  of  naked  salt  plains.  We  found  on  the 
way  this  morning  a  small  encampment  of  two  families  of 
Snake  Indians,  from  whom  w-  purchased  a  small  quantity  of 
koojiah.  They  had  piles  of  seeds,  of  Uiree  diflerent  kinds, 
spread  out  upon  pieces  of  buffalo  robe ;  and  the  squaws  had 
just  gathered  about  a  bushel  of  the  root  of  a  thistle,  (orci'iini 
^irginiamtm.)  They  were  about  the  ordinary  size  of  carrots, 
and,  as  I  have    >revioiuly  iiieutloned,  are  sweet  and  weL 
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davor^d,  requiring  only  o  long  preparation.  They  had  a  banJ 
□r  twelve  or  fifleen  horsea,  and  ap^ieared  to  be  growing  in 
the  BunshiDe  with  about  aa  little  labor  aa  the  planlB  they  were 
eating. 

Shortly  alVrwards  we  met  an  Indian  on  horaebaok  who*haJ 
killed  an  antelope,  which  we  purcliased  or  him  for  a  littlfl 
[owder  and  some  balls.  We  crossed  the  Roaeaux,  and  en- 
camped on  the  lefl  banh  ;  halting  early  for  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  a  wboleaomp  nnd  abundant  supper,  and  wore  plcaaanl- 
ly  engaged  in  protracting  onr  unusual  conifon,  when  Tabenii 
galloped  into  the  camp  with  news  thai  Mr.  Fitzpalrick  was  en- 
camped  close  by  ua,  with  a  good  supply  of  provisions — flour, 
rice,  and  dried  meat,  and  even  a  Utile  butter.  Excitement  to. 
night  made  ua  all  wakeful ;  and  allcr  a  breakfast  liefore  sun- 
rise the  next  morning,  we  wer*i  again  on  the  road,  and,  con- 
linuing  up  the  valley,  crossed  some  high  points  of  hills,  and 
halted  to  noon  on  the  same  stream,  nirar  several  lodges  of 
Snake  Indians,  from  whom  we  purchased  about  a  bushel  of 
service -berries,  partially  dried.  By  the  gift  of  a  knife,  I  pre- 
vailed upon  a  little  boy  lo  show  me  the  kooyah  plant,  which 
proved  to  be  Valeriana  edvJis.  The  root  which  constilulea  the 
i-noyoS,  is  large,  of  a  very  bright  yellow  color,  with  the  charac 
'eristic  odor,  but  not  so  fully  developed  ns  in  the  prepared  sub- 
slance.  It  loves  the  rich  moist  soil  of  river  bottoms,  which 
was  the  locality  in  which  I  always  afterwards  found  it.  It 
was  now  entirely  out  of  bloom  ;  according  to  my  observation, 
flowering  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  In  the  afternoon 
we  entered  a  long  ravine  leading  to  a  pass  in  the  dividing  rid^ 
Ijetween  (he  waters  of  Bear  river  and  the  Snake  i' 
Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia;  our  way  being  very  much  im- 
peded, and  almost  entirely  blocked  up,  by  compact  fields  o( 
luxuriant  artemisia.  Taking  leave  at  this  point  of  the 
of  Bear  river,  and  of  the  geographical  basin  which  encloses  the 
system  of  rivers  and  creeks  which  belong  to  the  Great  Sail 
Lake,  and  which  so  richly  deserves  a  future  detailed  and  ample 
exploration,  I  can  sa]'  of  it,  in  general  terms,  that  the  bn: 
loma  of  this  river,  (Bear,)  and  of  some  of  the  creeks  which 
«aw,  fcrm  a  natural  rcstinj;  nn't    reoniiling  flstion  for  iravfJ 
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sn,  now,  BJid  in  nit  lime  to  come.  The  botloma  are  eitenniTe, 
water  excelleni ;  limber  sufliclent ;  the  soil  good,  and  well 
Eidafted  lo  grains  and  grasses  suited  to  aiich  an  elevated  re 
gion.  A  military  post,  and  a  civilized  settlement,  would  bt 
of  great  value  here  ;  gross  and  salt  so  much  abound.  The 
lake  will  furnish  eshauslless  supplies  of  salt.  All  the  moun- 
tains here  are  covered  with  a  valuable  nutritious  graBs,  called 
bunch-grass,  from  the  form  in  which  it  grows,  which  has  a 
second  growth  in  the  fall.  The  beasts  of  the  Indians  were  fa", 
upon  it ;  our  own  found  it  a  good  subsistence  ;  and  its  quantity 
will  sustain  any  amount  of  cattle,  nod  make  this  truly  a  bucolio 
region. 

We  met  here  an  Indian  family  on  horseback,  which  had 
been  out  to  gather  aervicc-berrics,  and  were  returning  loadeJ. 
This  tree  was  scattered  about  on  the  hills  ;  and  the  upper  pari 
of  [he  pass  was  timbered  witli  aspen,  {fapulua  trem.  ;)  Ibe 
common  blue  flowering-flax  occurring  among  the  plants.  Thi' 
approach  to  the  pass  was  very  steep,  and  the  summit  about 
6,300  feel  above  the  sea — probably  only  an  unocrtain  approxi- 
mation, as  at  the  lime  of  observation  it  was  blowing  a  violent 
gale  of  wind  from  the  northwest,  with  cumuli  scattered  in 
masses  over  the  sky,  the  day  otherwise  bright  and  clear.  We 
descended,  by  a  steep  slope,  into  a  brood  open  valley — good 
soil — from  four  to  five  miles  wide,  coming  down  immediately 
upon  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Pannack  river,  which  here 
loses  itself  in  swampy  ground.  The  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try here  is  not  very  interesting.  On  either  side  is  a  regular 
range  of  mountains  of  the  usual  character,  with  a  Utile  timber, 
tolerably  rocky  on  ihe  right,  and  higher  and  more  smooth  on 
the  left,  with  still  higher  peaks  looking  out  above  the  range. 
The  valley  alTorded  a  good  level  road,  but  it  was  late  when  i' 
brought  us  lo  watei,  and  we  encamped  at  dark.  The  norlh- 
wesl  wind  had  blown  up  very  cold  weather,  and  the  artemisia, 
which  was  our  firewood  lo-nigfil,  did  not  happen  lo  be  very 
abundant.  This  plant  loves  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  and  cannot 
grow  in  the  good  bottoms  where  it  is  rich  and  moist,  but  on  every 
little  eminence,  where  water  does  not  rest  long,  it  maintaint 
Bbsohite  nossesston.    Elevation  above  the  sea  about  S.IO"  f"** 
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pointing  out  uainps  of  llie  Indians  ;  and  we  coDlruted  the  com- 
narative  security  in  which  We  traveled  through  this  country, 
with  the  guarded  vigilance  we  were  compelled  lo  exeft  amonjj 
[he  Sioux  and  other  Indians  oa  the  jastcrn  side  of  ihe  Rock^ 
mountains. 

At  sunsst  the  thermometer  was  at  50°,  and  at  midnight  at 
3ti°. 

17th. — The  morning  sky  was  calm  and  clear,  ihe  tempera- 
ture at  daylight  being  25°,  and  at  sunrise  20°.  There  is 
throughout  this  country  a  remarkable  difTercnci;  between  the 
iiiorning  and  mid-day  temperatures,  which  at  (his  season  was 
very  generally  40°  or  50°,  and  occasionally  greater  ;  and  fre 
(|uently,  after  a  very  frosty  morning,  the  heat  in  a  few  hours 
would  render  the  thinnest  clothing  agrceahle.  About  noon  we 
reached  the  main  fork.  The  Pannack  river  was  before  us,  ihc 
valley  being  here  1}  miles  wide,  fertile,  and  bordered  b; 
smooth  hills,  not  over  500  feet  high,  partly  covered  with  ce 
dar;  a  high  ridge,  in  which  there  is  a  prominent  peak,  rising 
behind  those  on  the  left.  We  continued  to  descend  this  stream, 
and  found  on  it  at  night  a  warm  aiid  comfortable  camp.  Flax 
occurred  bo  frequently  during  the  day  as  to  be  almost  a  cha- 
racteristic, and  the  soil  appeared  e:icellent.  The  evening  was 
gusty,  with  a  temperature  at  sunset  of  59°.  I  obtained,  about 
midnight,  an  observation  of  an  emersion  of  the  lirst  satellite, 
the  night  being  calm  and  very  clear,  the  stars  remarkably 
bright,  and  the  thermometer  at  30°.  Longitude,  from  r 
of  satellite  and  chronometer,  112°  29'  52",  and  latitude,  by 
observation,  42^^  44'  40". 

18lh. — The  day  clear  and  calm,  with  a  temperature  of  25° 
at  sunrise.  After  traveling  seven  or  eight  miles,  we  emerged 
m  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  in  sight  of  the  famous  "  Thret 
BuUes,"  a  well-known  landmark  in  the  country,  distant  about 
45  miles.  The  French  word  butle,  which  ao  of 
this  narrative,  is  retained  from  the  familiar  language  of  the 
country,  and  identiiies  the  objects  to  which  it  refers.  It  ii^ 
naturalized  in  the  r^ion  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  even  il 
desirable  to  render  i  *n  English,  I  know  of  ao  word  whicb 
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would  be  its  precise  equivalent.  It  is  applied  to  the  Udadied 
hills  and  ridgea  which  rise  rapidly,  and  reach  too  high  to  be 
calfed  hilla  or  ndgea,  and  not  liigh  enough  to  be  called  moun- 
tains. Knob,  OS  applied  in  the  weaierri  states,  is  their  descrip- 
tive term  in  English.  Cerro  is  ihe  Spanish  term  ;  but  no 
translation,  or  periphrasis,  would  pre^icrve  the  ideality  of  these  " 
picturesque  landmarks,  familiar  to  ihe  traveler,  and  oflen  seen 
at  a  great  dislance.  Covered  as  fur  as  could  be  seen  with  ar- 
temisia,  the  dark  and  ugly  appearance  of  this  plain  obtained 
for  it  the  name  of  Sage  Desert  j  and  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised, on  reaching  the  Portneuf  river,  to  see  a  beautiful  green 
valley  with  scattered  timber  spread  out  beneath  us,  on  which, 
about  four  miles  distant,  were  glistening  the  while  walls  of  the 
fort.  The  Portneuf  runs  along  the  upland  plain  nearly  to  its 
mouth,  and  an  abrupt  descent  of  perhaps  two  hundred  feel 
brought  ua  down  immediately  upon  the  stream,  which  at  fhp 
ford  is  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  with 
clear  water,  a  swift  current,  and  gravelly  bed ;  but  a  little 
higher  up  the  breadth  was  only  about  thirty-five  yards,  with 
apparently  deep  water. 

In  the  bottom  I  remarked  a  very  great  number  of  springs 
iiid  sloughs,  with  remarkably  clear  wafer  and  gravel  beds 
At  sunset  we  encamped  with  Mr.  Talbot  and  our  friends,  who 
came  on  to  Fort  Hall  when  we  went  to  the  lake,  and  whom  we 
had  the  satisfaction  lo  find  all  well,  neither  party  having  met 
with  any  mischance  in  the  interval  of  our  separation.  Thev, 
too,  had  had  their  share  of  fatigue  and  scanty  provisions,  as 
there  had  be?n  very  little  game  left  on  the  trail  of  the  populous 
emigration ;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  rigidly  husbanded  our 
stock  of  flour  and  light  provisions,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
winter  and  the  long  journey  before  us. 

19th. — This  morning  the  sky  was  very  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  al  daylight  it  began  snowing  thickly,  and  continued  all 
day,  with  cold,  disagreeable  weather.  At  sunrise  the  temper 
ature  was  43°.  I  rode  up  lo  the  fort,  and  purchased  from  Mr. 
Grant  {the  officer  in  charge  of  (he  poat)  several  very  indifiei- 
ent  horses,  and  five  oxen,  in  very  fine  order,  which  were  re- 
oeived  at  the  camp  with  great  satisfac'jon  :  and,  one  beins 
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killed  at  ereDing,  the  usual  gnyety  and  good  humor  irere  k 
once  restored.     Night  came  in  siormy. 

80th. — We  had  a  night  of  snow  and  rain,  an  .  ihe  ihermom 
eter  at  sunrise  was  at  34°;  the  morning  was  dark,  with  a 
steady  rain,  and  there  was  sUll  an  inch  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
with  an  abundance  on  the  neighboring  hills  and  mountains 
The  sudden  change  in  the  weather  was  hard  for  our  animals, 
who  trembled  and  shivered  in  the  cold — sometimes  taking  ref- 
uge in  the  timber,  and  now  and  then  coming  out  and  raking 
the  snow  otT  the  ground  for  a  little  grass,  or  eating  the  youn}; 
willows. 

21st. — Ice  made  tolerably  thick  during  this  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  weather  cleared  up  very  bright,  with  a  tempera. 
ture  at  sunrise  of  29°  ;  and  I  obtained  a  meridian  observation 
for  latitude  at  (he  fort,  with  observations  for  lime.  The  skv 
waa  again  covered  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  thermometer  ai 
sunset  48°. 

22d. — The  nTorning  was  cloudy  and  unpleasant,  auQ  at  sun 
rise  a  cold  rain  commenced,  whh  a  temperature  of  41'^. 

The  early  approach  of  winter,  and  the  difficulty  of  suppnrt- 
-  ing  a  large  party,  determined  me  to  send  back  a  number  o! 
the  men  who  had  become  satisfied  that  they  were  not  fitted  fo' 
.  the  laborious  service  and  frequent  privation  to  which  they  were 
necessarily  exposed,  and  which  there  was  reason  t-,  believt 
would  become  more  severe  in  the  further  extension  of  the  voy 
age.  I  accordingly  called  them  together,  and,  informing  then; 
of  my  intention  to  continue  our  journey  during  the  ensuing; 
winter,  in  the  course  of  wliich  they  would  probably  be  espoaed 
to  considerable  hardship,  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  a  numhci 
of  them  to  return  voluntarily.  These  were  ;  Charles  de  Por 
rest,  Henry  Lee,  J.  Campbell  Wm.  C/euss,  A.  Vasque?,,  A. 
Pera,  Patrick  While,  B.  Tesson,  M.  Creely,  Franijois  Lojeu. 
nesse,  Basil  Lajeunesse.  Among  these  I  regretted  very 
much  to  lose  Basil  Lajeunesse,  one  of  the  best  men  in  my 
party,  who  was  obliged,  by  the  condition  of  his  family,  to  i>o 
at  home  in  the  coming  winter.  Our  preparations  having  been 
completed  in  the  interval  of  our  stay  here,  both  parties  wer» 
rekdy  this  morning  to  resume  their  respective  routes. 
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Except  that  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  wood  uwd  in  Iti 

construction,  Fort  Hall  very  much  resembles  the  o'Ji?r  trading 
poala  which  have  already  bopo  described  to  j-ou,  and  ivould  In 
another  excellent  post  of  relief  for  the  emigration,  It  is  in  the 
low  rich  bottom  of  a  valley,  apparently  'ZQ  mi!ea  long,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  Porlneuf  river  with  Lewb'a  fork  of  llir 
Columbia,  which  it  enters  about  nine  miles  below  the  fort,  ami 
narrowing  gradually  to  the  mouch  of  the  Pannack  river,  where  i! 
has  a  breadth  of  only  two  or  three  miles.  Allowing  50  miles 
for  the  road  from  the  Beer  tprings  of  Bear  river  to  Fort  Hall, 
its  diKlance  along  llie  traveled  road  from  the  town  of  Westporl, 
on  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie  and  the 
great  South  Pass,  is  1,323  miloa.  Beyond  this  place,  on  the 
line  of  road  along  the  barren  valley  of  the  Upper  Columbia, 
there  does  not  occur,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  to  the 
westward,  a  fertile  spot  of  ground  sufficiently  largo  to  produce 
the  necessary  quantity  of  grain,  or  pasturage  enough  to  allow 
even  a  temporary  repose  to  the  emigrants.  On  their  recenl 
passage,  they  had  been  able  to  obtain,  at  very  high  prices  and 
in  insufficient  quantity,  only  suah  assistance  as  could  be  afford- 
ed by  a  small  and  remote  trading-post — and  that  a  foreign  one — 
which,  in  the  supply  of  its  own  wants,  had  necessarily  drawn 
around  it  some  of  the  resources  of  civilization,  but  which  ob- 
tained nearly  all  its  supplies  from  the  distant  depot  of  Van- 
couver, by  a  difficult  water-carriage  of  250  miles  up  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  and  a  land-carriage  by  pack-horses  of  600  miles. 
An  American  military  post,  sufficiently  strong  lo  give  to  their 
road  a  perfect  security  against  the  Indian  tribes,  who  are  un- 
settled in  locality  and  very  uncertain  in  their  disposition,  and 
which,  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  repair  of  their 
equipage,  would  be  able  to  afford  them  relief  in  slock  and 
grain  from  the  produce  of  the  post,  would  bo  of  extraordinary 
value  to  the  emigration.  Suoh  a  post  (and  all  others  which 
may  be  established  on  the  line  to  Oregon)  would  nalurally 
form  the  nucletu  of  a  settlement,  at  which  supplies  and  repose 
would  be  obtained  by  the  emigrant,  or  trading  caravans,  which 
may  hereafter  traverse  these  elevated,  and.  in  man>  places, 
4»«ltla  and  [nhonpit&bU  reciorts. 
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^^^V         I  iubjoin  an  atmlysis  of  the  si.il  in  tlie  rivei  bollom  jea- 

^^^1  Fori  Hall,  which  will  be-  of  assistance  ii3  enabling  you  to  Torn 

^^^1  some  correct  idea  of  its  general  choracter  in  the  neighboring 

I  country.     I  ohorocterize  it  us  good  land,  but  the  analysis  will 

I  ihow  its  preciie  properties. 
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Our  observations  place  ihts  poat  in  longitude  112°  29  64" 
alilude  43'^  01'  80",  and  the  elevation  above  the  tea,  4,500 
teet. 

Taking  leave  of  the  homeward  party,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney down  the  valley,  the  weather  being  very  cold,  and  the 
rain  coming  in  hard  gusts,  which  the  wind  blew  directly  in  our 
faces.  We  forded  the  Portneuf  in  a  storm  of  rain,  iho  wottis 
in  the  river  being  frequently  up  to  the  axles,  and  abuul.  l]<il 
yards  wide.  After  the  gust,  the  weather  improved  a  little, 
and  we  encamped  about  three  miles  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pannack  river,  on  Lewb's  fork,  which  here  has  a  breadth  of 
about  120  yards.  The  temperature  at  sunset  was  42°;  the 
sky  partially  covered  with  dark,  rainy  clouds. 

23d. — The  temperature  at  sunrise  was  32° ;  the  morning 
dark,  and  snow  falling  steadily  and  thick  Y,  with  a  light  aii 
from  the  soutliward.  Profited  of  being  oaliged  to  remain  ti 
camp,  to  take  hourly  barometrical  observations  from  sunrise  tc 
midnight.  The  wind  at  eleven  o'clock  set  in  from  the  north- 
ward in  heavy  gusts,  and  the  snow  changed  into  rain.  In  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sky  brightened,  the  rain  had  washed  all 
the  snow  from  the  bottoms ;  but  the  neighboring  mountains, 
from  summit  to  foot,  were  luininously  white — an  inauspicious 
il  of  the  autumn,  of  which  this  wai  Uie  firal  day- 
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a4th. — The  Uiermomeler  at  sunrise  ww  35°,  and  a  blue  8k> 
m  the  west  promised  a  fine  day.  The  liver  Iwttoms  here  are 
narrow  and  swampy,  with  Trequent  sloughs  j  and  after  cross- 
ing' the  Pannack,  t)ie  road  continued  along  the  uplands,  ren- 
dered very  slippery  tiy  the  soil  of  wet  clay,  and  entirely  cov- 
ered with  artemiaia  bushes,  among  which  occur  frequent  fisg 
menta.of  obsidian.  At  noon  we  encamped  in  a  grove  of 
wn'lows,  at  the  upper  end  of  a*  group  of  islands  about  half  u 
mile  above  the  American  falls  of  Snake  river.  Among  the 
willows  here,  were  some  bushes  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  currani, 
(jibna  aureuta.)  The  river  here  enters  between  low  mural 
banks,  which  consist  of  a  fine  vesicular  trap-rock,  the  interme- 
diate portions  being  compact  and  crystalline.  Gradually  be- 
coming higher  in  its  downward  course,  these  banks  of  scoriated 
volcanio  rock  form,  with  occasional  interruptions,  its  charac- 
teristic feature  along  rue  whole  line  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Lower 
Columbia,  resembling  a  chasm  which  had  been  rent  through 
tliB  country,  and  which  the  river  had  aherwards  taken  for  its 
bed.  The  immediate  valley  of  the  river  is  a  high  plain  cov- 
ered with  black  rocks  and  artemiaias.  In  the  south  is  a  bor- 
dering range  of  mountains,  which,  although  not  very  high,  are 
broken  and  covered  with  snow-;  and  at  a  great  dbtance  to  thu 
north  is  seen  the  high,  snowy  line  of  the  Salmon  river  moun- 
tains, in  front  of  which  stand  out  prominently  in  the  plain  the 
three  isolated  rugged -looking  mountains  commonly  known  a3 
the  Three  BuUet.  Between  the  river  and  the  distant  Salmon 
river  range,  the  plain  is  represented  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  as  ^o 
entirely  broken  up  and  rent  into  chasms  as  to  be  impracticable 
for  a  man  even  on  fool-  In  the  sketch  annexed,  the  point  oi' 
view  is  low,  but  it  conveys  very  well  some  idea  of  the  open 
character  of  the  country,  with  the  buttcs  rising  out  above  the 
general  line.  By  measurement,  the  river  above  is  B70  feel 
wide,  immediately  contracted  at  the  fall  in  the  form  of  a  lock, 
by  jutting  piles  of  sooriaceous  basalt,  over  which  ihf  foaming 
river  must  present  a  grand  appearance  at  the  time  of  high 
water.  The  evening  was  clear  and  pleasanl,  with  dewj  and 
at  sunset  the  tempe'ature  was  54'^.  By  observation,  the  lati- 
UiJ*  if  42°  *T  06'    ud  th«  longitude  112°  (C  13'.     A  Te-w 
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nuudred  yards  below  the  falls,  and  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  ritei 
is  an  dBcarpment  from  which  we  obtained  some  specimenB. 

25ih.— Thermometer  at  aunrbe  47o.  The  day  uame  in 
clear,  with  a  strong  gule  from  the  south,  which  commencea  ai 
eleven  of  the  last  night.  The  road  lo-day  led  along  the  rivoi. 
which  is  full  of  rapids  and  small  falls.  Grass  is  very  iicaiity ; 
and  along  ihe  rugged  bonks  are  scattered  cedars,  with  an 
abimdance  of  rocks  and  aage.  We  traveled  fourteen  miles 
and  enceimped  in  the  aflernoon  near  ihe  river,  on  a  rocky 
sreek,  the  bed  of  which  waa  entirely  occupied  with  boulders 
af  a  very  large  size.  For  ihe  laat  three  or  four  miles  ihn 
right  bank  of  the  river  has  a  palisaded  appearance.  One  ot 
the  oxen  waa  killed  here  for  food.  The  thermometer  at  eve- 
ning  wai)  at  55°,  the  sky  almost  overcast,  and  the  barometer 
indicated  an  elevation  of  4,400  feet. 

aeth. — Rain  during  the  night,  and  the  temperature  at  sun 
rise  42''.  Traveling  along  the  river,  in  about  four  miles  we 
reached  a  picturesque  stream,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  oi 
Fall  creek.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  many  falls  which  occui 
in  a  short  distance ;  and  its  bed  is  composed  of  a  calcareous 
tufa,  or  vegetable  rock,  composed  principally  of  the  remains 
of  reeds  and  mosses,  resembling  that  at  the  Basin  spring,  on 
Bear  river. 

The  road  along  the  river  bluffs  had  been  occasionally  very 
bad ;  and  imagining  that  some  rough  obstacles  rendered  such 
a  detour  necessary,  we  fallowed  for  several  miles  a  plain 
wagon-road  leading  up  this  stream,  until  we  reached  a.poin 
whence  it  could  be  seen  making  directly  towards  a  low  place 
in  the  range  on  the  south  si<3e  of  the  valley,  and  we  became 
immediately  aware  that  we  were  on  a  trail  formed  by  a  party 
of  wagons,  in  company  with  whom  we  had  encamped  at  Elm 
grove,  near  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  and  which  you  will  re- 
member were  proceeding  to  Upper  California  under  the  dire 
lion  of  Mr.  Jos.  Chiles.  At  the  time  of  their  departure,  no 
practicable  passes  were  known  in  the  southern  Rocky  moun- 
tains within  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates ;  and  the  prob- 
able apprehension  of  difTiculty  in  attempting  to  pasi  near  th« 

;tled  (ronliarof  tie*  Mexico,  tpgetter  with  the  deaert  char 
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tcter  o(  the  unexplored  region  beyond,  had  induct  d  them  Ui 
take  a  mors  northern  and  ciruuiious  rouie  by  way  of  the  Swecil 
Water  pasa  and  Fort  Hall.  They  had  still  between  them  and  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  a  great  mass  of  mounlains,  forming 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  here  commonly  known  as  the  Great  Cali- 
fornia viountam,  and  which  were  ai  this  time  consideied  as 
presenting;  an  impracticable  barrier  to  wheeled-cai  rioges, 
Varioiia  considerations  had  suggested  to  Ihem  a  division  of  the 
party ;  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  camp,  including  the  wag- 
ons, with  the  mail  and  other  stores,  were  now  proceeding  undef 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  who  had  engaged  to  con- 
duct ihem,  by  a  long  sweep  to  the  southward,  around  what  is 
sailed  the  point  of  the  mounlain  ;  and,  crossing  through  a  pass 
known  only  to  himself,  gain  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  by 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Jl  was  a  long  and  a  hazardous 
journey  for  a  party  in  which  there  were  women  and  children. 
Sixty  days  was  the  shortest  period  of  time  in  which  they  could 
reach  the  point  of  the  mountain,  ond  their  route  lay  through  a 
country  inhabited  by  wild  and  badly-disposed  Indians,  and 
very  poor  in  game  ;  hut  the  leader  was  a  man  possessing  great 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  with  an  exlrnorHinary 
firmness  and  decision  of  character.  In  the  mean  lime,  Mr. 
Chiles  had  passed  down  the  Columbia  with  a  parly  of  ten  ot 
twelve  men,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  settlements  on 
the  Sacramento  by  a  more  direcl  course,  which  indefinite  infor- 
mation from  hunters  had  indicated  in  the  direction  of  ihi-  head- 
waters of  the  Riinire  aux  Malheuri ;  and  having  olitainrd 
there  a  reinforcement  of  animals,  and  a  supply  of  provisinnE, 
meet  the  wagons  before  they  should  have  reached  the  point  of 
the  mountain,  at  a  place  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon.  In  the  course  of  our  narrative,  we  shall  be  able  to  givt 
you  some  information  of  'he  fortunes  which  attended  the  move- 
ments  of  these  adventurous  travelers. 

Having  discovered  our  error,  we  immediately  regained  the 
I'ne  along  the  river,  which  ihe  road  quitted  about  noon,  and 
encamped  at  five  o'clock  on  Ihe  stream  called  Raf\  river,  {JJi- 
wiire  aux  Cajeitx,)  having  traveled  only  13  miles.  In  ihe  north. 
the  Silmm  River  mountains  are  visible  at  ■  very  far  diilano*  ; 
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andoD  the  ieli,  the  i'idg«  iu  wliioh  Kutl  rive.-  hrads  is  aligu   ^G 
miles  distant,   rocky,  and  tolerably  high.     Therniometi;r  al  ■ 
sunael  44°,  with  a  partially  clouded  sky,  and  a  sharji  wind 
from  the  S.W. 

37th. — It  was  now  no  longer  possible,  as  iu  our  previous 
journey,  to  travel  regularly  every  day,  and  find  hi  any  rno. 
rtient  a  convenient  place  for  repose  at  noon  or  a  caiiip  al  ni^lu  , 
liut  the  halting-places  were  now  generally  fixed  aionj;  ilie  road, 
by  the  nature  of  the  country,  al  places  where,  with  water, 
ihere  was  a  little  scanty  grass.  Since  leaving  t.n<  American 
tails,  the  road  had  frequently  been  very  bod ;  the  many  short, 
steep  ascents,  exhausting  the  strength  of  our  wora-cui  animal", 
requiring  always  at  such  places  the  assislance  of  :he  men  k 
i^et  up  each  cart,  one  by  one ;  and  our  progress  wiih  twelvp 
or  fourteen  wheeled -carriages,  though  light  and  made  for  th<: 
purpose,  in  such  a  rocky  country,  was  extremely  slow  ;  and  I 
again  determined  to  gain  time  by  a  division  of  the  camp.  Ac 
::onlingly,  to-day,  the  parties  again  separated,  constituted  vcr\ 
much  as  before — Mr.  Fitzpatrick  remaining  in  charge  of  the 
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The  morning  was  oelm  and  clear,  with  a  white  frost,  nnd 
the  temperature  at  sunrise  24°. 

To-day  the  country  had  a  very  forbidding  appearance  ;  ^nd, 
after  traveling  20  miles  over  a  slightly  undulating  plain,  we 
encamped  at  a  considerable  spring,  called  Swamp  creek,  ris 
ing  in  low  grounds  near  the  point  of  a  spur  from  the  moun 
tain.  Returning  with  a  small  party  in  a  starving  condition 
from  the  westward  12  or  14  years  since,  Carson  had  met  here 
three  or  four  buffalo  bulls,  two  of  which  were  killed.  They 
were  among  the  pioneers  which  had  made  the  experiment  of 
colonizing  in  the  valley  of  lite  Columbia,  and  which  had  fail 
ed,  as  heretofore  stated.  At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  al 
48",  and  the  evening  was  overcast,  with  a  cool  wind  from  the 
S.  B.,  and  to-night  we  had  only  sage  for  firewood.  Mingled 
with  ihe  anemiflia  was  a  sni  ubby  and  thorny  chenopodiaceous 
plant. 

3Sth. — Thermometer  at  lunriH  10°.  The  wind  rose  e^rl 
U>  »  {lis  from  Ihs  west   with  o  very  cold  driving  i 
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afi^i  an  UDComrortabte  day's  ride  of  25  miles,  we  nere  glal 
when  at  evening  we  found  a  sheltered  camp,  where  there  wn? 
an  abundance  o^  rood,  at  some  elevated  rocky  islands  covered 
with  cedar,  near  the  commencement  of  another  long  uanon  "f 
Jie  ri^er.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  detention  ai  a  deep 
little  sirean)  called  Goost  creek,  and  some  occasional  rock; 
[ilaces,  we  had  to-day  a  very  good  rood  ;  but  the  country  ha: 
a  barren  appearance,  fiindy,  and  densely  covered  with  the  ar 
lemwias  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. Here  I  remarked,  among  the  aago  bushes,  green  bunch- 
es of  what  ia  called  the  second  grow  th  of  grass.  The  river 
to-day  has  had  a  smooth  appearance,  free  fioni  rapids,  with  a 
low  sandy  hill-slope  bordering  the  bottoms,  in  which  there  Is  a 
little  good  "toil.  Thermomeler  at  sunset  45°,  blowing  a  gab, 
and  disagreeably  cold. 

29th. — The  thermometer  at  eunnso  36°,  with  a  bright  sun, 
and  appearance  of  finer  weather.  The  road  fin  psveral  miles 
was  extrenifly  rocky,  and  consequently  bad  j  bjt,  entering  af- 
ter this  a  sandy  country,  it  became  very  good,  with  no  other  in- 
lerruptioii  than  the  sage  bushes,  which  covered  the  river  plain 
as  far  ns  the  eye  could  reach,  and,  with  their  uniform  lint  of 
dark  gray,  gave  to  the  country  a  gloomy  and  sombre  appear- 
ance. All  the  day  the  course  of  the  river  has  been  between 
walls  of  the  block  volcanic  rock,  a  dark  line  of  the  escarp, 
ment  on  the  opposite  aide  pointing  out  its  course,  and  sweeping 
along  in  foam  at  places  where  the  mountains  which  border 
the  valley  present  always  on  the  lell  two  ranges,  the  lower 
one  a  spur  of  the  higher ;  and,  or,  the  opposite  side,  the 
Salmon  River  mountains  are  visible  at  a  great  distance.  Hav- 
ing  made  24  miles,  we  encamped  about  five  o'clock  on  Rock 
creek — a  stream  having  considerable  water,  a  swiA  current, 
and  wooded  with  willow. 

30th. — Thermometer  at  sunrise  '28°.  In  its  progress  towards 
ilii"  river,  this  nreek  soon  enters  a  chasm  of  the  volcanic  rock, 
which  in  pliu-'ea  along  the  wall  prespnts  a  columnar  appearance  ; 
and  the  road  becomes  extremely  rocky  w'lonever  it  pE-.-isea  neai 
its  banks.  It  is  only  about  twenty  feet  wide  wht-ri'  the  roaa 
1,  with  a  deep  Dea,  ana  steep  banks,  cova.-t  i  with  rock* 
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ftB,gr.iJ'-ls,  VJilh  willows  and  a  liltle  grass  on  ils  narrow  bottom 
The  soil  appears  Lo  be  full  of  calcareous  niulti^r,  witli  wliku 
iho  rocks  are  iiicrusted,  The  fragmenis  of  rock  which  had 
been  removed  by  Ihe  emigrants  in  making  a  road,  where  we 
ascended  from  the  bed  of  ihia  creek,  were  whiloned  with  lime  ; 
and  during  the  aflernoon's  march  I  remark^']  in  the  soil  a  con- 
siderably ijuantily  of  calcareous  concretions.  Tfrwards  even^ 
ing  the  sages  became  more  sparse,  and  the  dear  spacer  wen 
occupiwi  by  mfls  of  green  grass.  The  river  still  coniimici)  ils 
course  through  a  trough,  or  open  canon ;  and  towards  sunset 
we  followed  the  trail  of  several  wagons  which  had  lumH  in 
towards  Snake  river,  and  encampe*!,  ps  ihey  had  done,  on  th» 
lop  of  the  escarpment.  There  was  no  gross  here,  the  soil 
among  the  sage  being  entirely  naked  ;  but  there  is  occasionally 
a  liltle  ootiom  along  the  river,  which  a  short  ravine  of  :  cka, 
at  rare  intervals,  leaves  accessible ;  and  by  one  of  ihese  we 
drove  uur  animals  down,  and  found  some  tolerably  good  grass 
bordeiing  the  water. 

Immediately  opposite  In  us,  a  subterranean  river  bursts  oii< 
directly  from  the  face  of  the  escarpment,  and  falls  in  while 
foam  tr  the  river  below.  The  main  river  is  enclosed  with 
mural  precipices,  which  form  its  characIeristLC  feature  along  a 
great  portion  of  its  course.  A  melancholy  and  strange- looking 
country — one  of  fracture,  and  violence,  and  fire. 

We  had  brought  with  us,  when  we  separated  from  the  carnp, 
a  large  gaunt  ox,  in  anpearance  very  poor;  hut,  being  killed 
to-night,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  he  was  found  to  h^ 
remarkably  fat.  As  usual  at  such  occurrences,  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  gayely  and  feasting ;  abundant  fare  now  made 
an  epoch  among  us  ;  and  in  this  laborious  life,  in  such  a  cotm- 
iry  as  this,  our  men  had  but  liltle  else  to  enjoy.  The  temper. 
■lure  at  sunset  was  65°,  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  very  high 
wind.  By  the  observation  of  the  evening,  the  encampmeni 
wfts  in  lonifiudo  114°  S.y  04",  uid  in  latitude  42°  SB'  44". 
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iSt. — The  morning  clear,  with  wind  from  ihe  west,  and  ths 
ihermometer  at  55'^.     We  descended  to  the  bottoms,  taking 

ivith  ua  the  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  fall  in  the  op- 
jiosite  clifls ;  and  while  it  was  being  filled  with  air,  we  occu- 
pied ourselves  in  measuring  the  river,  which  is  1,786  feet  in 
iireadlh,  with  banks  200  feet  high.  We  were  surpriseJ,  on 
our  arnval  at  the  opposite  side,  to  And  a  beaulifd  busin  of 
clear  water,  formed  by  the  falling  river,  around  which  the 
rocks  were  whitened  by  some  saline  incrustation.  Here  the 
Indians  had  constructed  wicker  dame,  although  i  was  informfJ 
that  the  salmon  do  not  ascend  the  river  so  far ;  and  its  charac- 
ter bolow  would  apparently  render  it  impracticable. 

The  ii.scent  of  the  steep  hill-side  was  rendered  a  little  difH 
cult  by  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs  and  fields  of  cane  ;  and  there 
were  frequent  hidden  crevices  among  the  rocks,  where  llie 
water  was  heard  rushing  below  j  hut  we  suct-'ceded  in  reach- 
ing the  main  stream,  which,  issuing  from  between  strata  of  the 
irap-rock  in  two  principal  branches,  produced  almost  in, me- 
diately a  torrent,  22  feet  wide,  and  white  with  foam.  It  is  a 
picturesque  spot  of  singular  beauty,  overshadowed  by  bushes, 
from  tjnder  which  the  torrent  glances,  tumbling  into  the  while 
basin  below,  where  the  clear  water  contrasted  beautifully  with 
the  muddy  stream  of  the  river.  Its  outlet  was  covered  with  a 
rank  growth  of  canes,  and  a  variety  of  unusual  plants,  and 
nettles,  [urtiea  canabina,)  which,  before  they  were  noticed,  had 
set  our  hands  and  arras  on  fire.  The  temperature  of  the  spring 
was  68°,  while  thai  of  the  river  was  fil°.  The  perpendicular 
height  of  the  place  at  which  this  stream  issues  is  45  foel  above 
the  river,  and  162  feet  helow  the  summit  of  the  precipice — 
making  nearly  200  feet  for  the  height  of  the  wall.  On  the 
hill-side  here  was  obtained  a  specimen  consisting  principally 
of  fragments  of  the  shells  of  small  crustacea,  and  which  was 
probably  formed  by  deposition  from  lliese  springs,  proceeding 
from  some  lake  or  river  in  the  highlands  alwve. 

;  day  bring  StI  ano 
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bright  j  and,  nfler  a  march  of  17  miles,  encamped  at  auiiM 
Ihi!  river,  near  several  lodges  of  Snake  Indians. 

Out  encampment  was  about  one  mile  below  the  Fithim§ 
fall* — a  series  of  cataracts  with  very  inclined  planes,  which 
arc  probably  wj  named  because  they  form  a  barrier  lo  ih( 
;^t'iit  of  the  salmon ;  and  the  groat  fisheries,  IVom  which  th« 
i.i'iabilanis  of  ibis  barren  region  almost  entirely  derive  a  sub- 
ji^tence,  commence  ot  this  place,  These  appeared  to  be 
uaually  gay  savages,  fond  of  loud  laughter  \  and,  in  their  ap- 
parent good  nature  and  merry  character,  struck  me  as  being 
jntirely  dilTerent  from  the  Indians  we  had  been  acoustomed  t< 
see.  Prom  several  who  visited  our  camp  in  the  evening,  we 
purchased,  in  exchange  for  goods,  dried  salmon.  Al  this  sei 
they  are  not  very  fal,  but  we  were  easily  pleased,  The  In- 
dians made  us  comprehend,  that  when  the  salmon  came  up  the 
river  in  tlie  spring,  they  are  so  abundant  that  they  merely 
throw  in  their  spears  at  random,  certain  of  bringing  out  a  fish. 

These  poor  people  are  but  slightly  provided  with  winter 
iothing ;  there  is  but  little  game  to  furnish  skins  for  the  pur 
;Osej  and  of  a  little  animal  which  seemed  lo  be  the  most  numer. 
:'US,  it  required  20  skins  (o  make  a  covering  to  the  knees.  Bui 
hey  are  still  a  joyous,  talkative  race,  who  grow  fat  and  be- 
come poor  with  the  salmon,  which  at  least  never  fail  [hem — 
the  dried  being  used  in  the  absence  of  the  fresh.  We  are  en- 
camped immediately  on  the  river  bank,  and  with  the  salmon 
jumping  up  out  of  the  water,  and  Indians  paddling  about  in 
boats  made  of  rushes,  or  laughing  around  the  (ires,  the  camp 
to-night  has  quite  a  lively  appearance. 

The  river  at  this  place  is  more  open  than  for  some  distance 
above,  and,  for  the  time,  the  black  precipices  have  disappear- 
ed, and  no  calcareous  matter  is  visible  in  the  soil.  The  ther- 
mometer at  sunset  74°,  clear  and  calm, 

2d. — The  sunrise  temperature  was  48°  ;  the  weather  clear 
and  calm.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  encampment,  we  crossed 
a  stream  of  clear  water,  with  a  variable  breadth  of  10  to  25 
yards,  broken  by  rapids,  and  lightly  wooded  with  willow,  and 
i.aving  a  lillle  grass  on  its  small  bottom-land.  The  barren- 
npss  of  the  oountry  is  in  fine  contra.'sl  to-day  with  the  mingled 
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uauty  ana  gnuideur  of  the  river,  which  ii  mni«  ci>«n  than 
Hitherto,  with  s  conittant  auccession  of  Tails  a^id  rapidi.  Over 
the  edge  af  the  black  clifTs,  and  out  from  their  faces,  are  fall- 
ing numberlesa  atraams  and  springs;  and  all  ihe  line  of  tha 
river  is  in  motion  with  the  play  of  the  water.  In  about  aeven 
miles  we  reanhed  the  moat  beautiful  and  pioiuresque  fall  I 
had  seen  on  the  river. 

On  the  opposite  aide,  the  vertical  fall  is  perhaps  18  feet 
high ;  and  nearer,  the  sheet  of  foaming  water  is  divided  and 
broken  into  calaracls,  where  several  little  islands  on  the  brink 
and  in  the  river  above,  give  It  much  picturesque  beauty,  and 
Hake  it  one  of  those  places  the  traveler  turns  again  and  again 
lo  fix  in  his  memory.  There  were  several  lodges  of  Indians 
here,  from  whom  we  traded  salmon.  Below  this  place  the 
river  makes  a  remarkable  bend ;  and  ihe  road,  ascending  the 
ridge,  gave  us  a  fine  view  of  the  river  below,  intersected  at 
many  places  by  numerous  fish  dams.  In  the  north,  about 
"iO  miles  distant,  v  ere  some  high  anowy  peaks  of  the  Salmon 
River  mountains ;  and  In  the  northeast,  the  last  peak  of  the 
range  was  visible  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  100  miles  or  more. 
The  river  hills  consist  of  very  broken  masses  of  sand,  covered 
everywhere  with  the  same  interminable  fields  of  sage,  and  oc- 
casionally the  road  ia  very  heavy.  We  now  frequently  saw 
Indians,  who  were  strung  along  the  river  at  every  little  rapid 
whftre  fish  are  to  be  caught,  and  the  cry  kaggm,  haggai,  (fish,) 
was  constantly  heard  wlienever  we. passed  near  their  huts,  or 
met  them  in  tlio  road.  Very  many  of  ihf  m  were  oddly  and 
partially  dressed  in  overooat,  shirt,  waislcoat,  or  pantaloons, 
or  whatever  article  of  clothing  they  had  been  able  to  procure 
in  trade  from  the  emigrants  ;  for  we  had  now  entirely  quitted 
ihe  country  where  hawks'  bells,  beads,  and  vermilion  were 
-he  current  coin,  and  found  that  here  only  useful  articles,  and 
chiefly  clothing,  were  in  great  request.  These,  however,  are 
eagerly  sought  after  ;  and  for  a  few  trifling  pieces  of  cloth  in  ;^', 
travelers  may  procure  food  aufflGient  to  carry  them  to  ibe 
'Columbia. 

We  made  a  long  stretch  across  Ihe  upper  plain,  and  en 
wnipvd  on  the  bluff,  where  the  grass  was  vnry  greet    and 
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good,  tho  Kil  of  the  upper  pl&ins  containiiig  mooniirieTtble  pn> 
portion  of  ciloafcotia  matter.  This  greec  freshnegs  of  the 
gTMM  wu  very  remarkable  far  the  leason  of  the  year.  Agai 
w«  heard  the  roar  of  the  fall  in  the  river  below,  where  tho 
water  in  an  unbrolten  volume  goea  over  a  (ii'scent  of  several 
fet..  The  night  is  clear,  and  the  weather  conlinuea  very  warm 
and  pleasant,  with  a  sunset  temperature  of  70°. 

3d. — The  morning  was  pleasant,  with  a  lenfiperalnre  at  aun- 
rise  of  42°.  The  load  was  broken  by  ravines  among  the 
hills,  and  in  one  of  these,  which  made  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek, 
I  found  a  fragmentary  stratum,  or  brecciated  conglomerate, 
consisting  of  flinty  alatc  pebbles,  with  fragments  of  limestone 
conlaining  fossil  shellx, 

On  the  IcA,  the  mountains  are  visible  at  the  dialancc  of  20 
or  3U  miles,  appearing  smooth  and  rather  tow ;  but  at  inter- 
vals higher  peaks  look  out  from  beyond,  and  indicate  that  the 
main  ridge,  which  we  are  leaving  with  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Great  Baain, 
still  maintains  its  elevation.  About  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at 
the  ford  where  the  road  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  Snake 
river.  An  Indian  was  hired  to  conduct  us  through  the  ford, 
which  proved  impracticable  for  us,  the  water  siveeping  away 
the  howitzer  and  nearly  drowning  the  mules,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  extricate  by  cutting  them  out  of  the  harness.  The 
river  herw  is  expanded  into  a  little  bay,  in  which  there  are  two 
islands,  across  which  is  the  road  of  the  ford;  and  the  emi- 
grants had  passed  by  placing  two  of  their  heavy  wagons  abreast 
of  each  other,  so  as  to  oppose  a  considerable  ma^  against  the 
body  of  water.  The  Indians  informed  us  thai  one  of  the  men, 
in  attempting  to  turn  some  cattle  which  had  taken  a  wrong  di- 
rection, was  carried  0 IT  by  the  current  and  drowned.  Sinoe 
their  passage,  the  water  had  risen  considerably ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, we  had  K  resource  in  a  boat,  which  was  filled  with  air 
and  launched ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  were  safely  encamped 
on  the  opposite  bank,  the  animals  swimming  across,  and  (he 
carriage,  howitzer,  and  baggage  of  the  camp,  being  carried 
over  in  the  boat.  At  the  place  where  we  crossed,  above 
ialsndi,  the  river  had  narrow*^  to  a  breadth  of  l,0iO 
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,  the  greater  porlion  of  tvhich  A'a.s  from  six  to 
eight  feet  deep.  We  were  obliged  to  make  our  camp  where 
we  landed,  among  the  Indian  lodges,  which  are  semicircular 
huts  made  of  willow,  thatched  over  with  straw,  and  open  to  tlie 
sunny  south.  By  observation,  the  laliiude  of  our  encampmcnl 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  was  42°  5.5'  58";  ohronometric 
longitude  115°  04'  48",  and  the  traveled  distance  from  Fori 
Hall  208  miles. 

4th. — Calm,  pleasant  day,  with  the  thermometer  at  sunrise 
at  47''.  Leaving  the  river  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
left,  and  following  up  the  bed  of  a  rocky  creek,  with  oc- 
casional holes  of  water,  in  about  six  miles  we  ascended,  by  a 
long  and  rather  steep  hill,  to  a  plain  600  feel  above  the  river, 
over  which  we  continued  to  travel  during  the  day,  having  a 
broken  ridge  2,000  or  3,000  feet  high  on  the  right.  The  plain 
terminates,  where  we  ascended,  in  an  escarpment  of  vesicular 
trap-rock,  which  supplies  the  fragments  of  the  creek  below. 
The  sky  clouded  over  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  northwest, 
with  a  few  drops  of  rain  and  occosional  sunlight,  threatening 
a  change. 

Artemisia  still  covers  the  plain,  hut  Furahia  tridtniata 
makes  its  appearance  here  on  the  hill-sides  and  on  bottoms  of 
the  creeks — quite  a  tree  in  size,  larger  than  the  artemiaia. 
We  crossed  several  hollows  with  a  little  water  in  them,  and 
improved  grass ;  and,  turning  off"  from  the  road  in  the  after- 
noon in  search  of  water,  traveled  about  three  miles  up  the  bed 
of  a  willow  creek,  towards  the  mouolQin,  and  found  a  good 
encampment,  with  wood  and  grass,  and  little  ponda  of  water 
in  the  bed  of  the  creek  ;  which  must  be  of  more  importance 
at  other  seasons,  as  we  found  there  several  old  fixtures  for  lish. 
ing.  There  were  many  holes  on  the  creek  prairie,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Diggers  in  search  of  roots. 

Wind  increased  to  a  violent  gale  from  the  N.  W,,  with  a 
temperature  at  sunset  of  57°. 

Slh. — The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  and  at  sunrise  the 
thermometer  was  at  33°.  The  road  tj-day  was  occasionallv 
extremely  rocky,  with  hard  volcanic  fragments,  and  our  travel, 
ing  verv  alow.     In  about  nine  miles  the  road  brought  lu  to  s 
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group  of  amoking  hot  ■pringa,  with  a  tcmpcralure  of  164^. 
T^ere  were  a  few  helionhi  in  bloom^  with  some  other  low 
DiAnls,  and  the  place  wqs  green  round  about ;  the  ground  warm 
and  the  air  pleasant,  with  a  summer  atmosphere  that  was  very 
grateful  in  a  day  of  high  and  cold,  searching  wiud.  The 
rocks  were  covered  with  a  white  and  red  incrustation  j  and 
ihc  water  hm  on  the  tongue  the  same  unpleasant  effect  as  thai 
of  the  Basin  spring  on  Bear  river.  They  form  several  branch- 
es, and  bubble  up  with  force  enough  lo  raise  the  small  peb- 
bles several  inches.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  deposits 
with  which  the  rocks  are  incrusted : 

Silica TS-IE 

CaibouaLe  of  liiaB      •..-...      H'fiO 
Carbonate  of  magoBaa       ......        140 

Oxide  oTinm 4-a 

Alumina   .........        f-TQ 

Chloride  ot  Kidiuin,  &«.    \ 

Sulphate  of  soda  i I-IO 

KulplmlF  of  lime.  Sec.        ) 

Orgadic  vBgetable  maUei  ) ^^ 

Waler  and  hm  S  

lOO'OO 
T!ii;se  springs  are  near  the'  foot  of  the  ridge,  (a  dark  and 
"b'S'^d-looking  mountain.)  in  which  some  of  the  nearer  rocks 
i.4Va  a  reddish  appearance,  and  probably  consist  of  a  reddieh- 
ijfown  trap,  fragments  of  which  were  scattered  along  the  road 
after  leaving  the  spring.  The  roaJ  was  now  about  to  crosa 
ihe  point  of  this  mountain,  which  we  judged  to  be  a  spur  from 
(he  Salmon  River  range.  We  crossed  a  small  creek,  and  en- 
camped about  sunset  on  a  stream,  which  is  probably  Lake 
river.  This  is  a  small  stream,  some  live  or  six  feet  broad, 
with  a  swift  current,  timbered  principally  with  willows  and 
Gome  few  cottonwoods.  Along  the  banks  were  canes,  rose, 
bushes,  and  clematis,  with  Purshia  tridenlata  and  artemisias 
on  the  upper  bottom.  The  sombre  appearance  of  the  country 
is  somewhat  relieved  in  coming  iinexpeclDdly  from  the  dark 
rocks  upon  these  green  and  wooded  water-courses,  sunk  in 
ohuma ;  and,  in  the  spring,  the  contrarted  effect  must  mak* 
them  beautirul. 
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The  thermometer  at  lunaet  47°,  and  the  night  threi>tening 

■The  morning  warm,  the  thermometer  46°  at  sunrise, 
tnd  sky  entirely  clouded.  After  traveling  about  three  miles 
over  an  extremely  rocky  road,  the  volcanic  frugmcnts  began 
(e  disappear;  and,  entering  among  the  hills  ot  the  point  of  the 
mountain,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  a  granite  country. 
Here,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  was  very  much  changed  ; 
the  arlemisia  diHappearod  almost  entirely,  showing  only  at  in. 
tervals  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  was  replaced  bj 
Purshia  tridentata,  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  small  fields  oi 
diaten'a  divaricata,  which  gave  bloom  and  gayety  to  the  hills. 
These  were  everywhere  covered  with  a  fresh  and  green  shorl 
grass,  like  thai  of  [he  early  spring.  This  is  the  fall  or  second 
growth,  the  dried  grass  having  been  burnt  off  by  the  Indians ; 
and  wherever  the  fire  has  passed,  the  bright,  green  color  i^ 
universal.  The  soil  among  the  hills  is  altogether  difiereni 
from  ilial  of  Ihe  river  plain,  bemg  in  many  places  black,  in 
others  sandy  and  gravelly,  but  of  a  firm  and  good  character 
appearing  to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  granite  rochs 
which  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

In  quitting  for  a  lime  the  artemisia  (sage)  through  which  »'• 
had  been  so  long  voyaging,  and  the  sombre  appearance  ol 
which  is  so  discouraging,  I  have  to  remark,  that  I  have  beep 
informed  that  in  Mexico  wheat  is  grown  upon  the  ground  whict' 
produces  this  shrub ;  which,  if  true,  relieves  the  soil  from  the 
character  of  sterility  imputed  to  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  (here 
is  no  dispute  about  the  grass,  wiiich  is  almost  universal  on  thp 
hills  and  mountains,  and  always  nutritious,  even  in  its  dry 
state.  We  passed  on  the  way  masses  of  granite  on  the  slope 
of  the  spur,  which  was  very  much  weathered  and  abraded. 
This  is  a  while  feldspaihic  granite,  with  small  scales  of  black 
mica ;  smoky  quartz  and  garnets  appear  to  constitute  thb  por. 
tion  of  the  mountain. 

The  road  a:  noon  reached  a  broken  ridge,  on  which  were 
ccatlereu  many  boulders  or  blocks  of  granite ;  and,  passiii^ 
verj'  ^niall  streams,  where,  with  a  little  more  than  the  utuil 
limWi,  WHS  SijmctimcB   i;athereil   a   iilll;  wilderness  of  plmi\s, 
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)  ejicunped  on  a  small  stream,  alter  a  maich  of  23  milea,  bi 
company  with  a  few  Indiana.  Temperature  at  suDset  51° ; 
and  the  night  was  partially  clear,  with  a  few  stars  visible 
through  drifting  white  clouda.  The  lodiana  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  steal  a  few  horses  from  us — a  thing  of 
course  with  them,  and  to  prevent  which  the  traveler  is  on  per- 
petual  watoh. 

7lh. — The  day  was  bright^  clear,  pleasant,  with  a  tempera- 
lure  of  450  ;  and  we  breakfasted  at  aunrise,  the  birds  singing 
m  the  trees  as  merrily  as  if  we  were  in  the  midfit  of  summer. 
On  the  upper  edge  of  the  hilla  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek, 
the  black  volcanic  rock  appears ;  and  ascending  these,  the 
road  passed  through  a  basin,  around  which  the  bills  swept  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  crater. 
Here  were  strata  and  broken  beds  of  black  scoriated  rock,  and 
hills  composed  of  the  same,  on  the  aummit  of  one  of  which 
there  was  an  opening  resembling  a  rent.  We  traveled  to-day 
through  a  country  resembling  ibat  of  yesterday,  where, 
though  the  surface  was  hilly,  the  road  was  good,  being  firm, 
and  entirely  free  from  rocks  and  artemisia.  To  our  left,  be- 
low, was  the  great  sage  plain  ;  and  on  the  right  were  the 
mountains,  which  presented  a  smoothly- bj'ok en  characte 
ratlier  a  surface  waved  into  numberless  hills.  The  road  was 
occasionally  enlivened  by  meeting  Indians,  and  the  day  was 
extremely  beautiful  and  pleasant ;  and  we  were  pleased  to  be 
free  from  the  sage,  even  for  a  day.  When  we  had  traveled 
about  eight  miles,  we  were  nearly  opposite  to  the  highest  poi- 
tion  of  the  mountains  on  the  left  side  of  the  Smoke  River  val. 
ley  i  and,  continuing  on  a  few  miles  beyond,  we  came  sud- 
denly in  sight  of  the  broad  green  line  of  the  valley  of  the 
RivHre  lioiife,  (wooded  rivnr,)  black  near  (he  gorge  where  il 
debouches  into  the  plains,  with  high  precipices  of  basalt,  be. 
tween  walls  of  which  it  passes,  on  emerging  from  the  moun 
tains.  Following  with  the  eye  its  upward  course,  it  appears 
to  be  shut  in  among  lofty  mountains,  confining  its  valley  In  a 
very  rugged  country. 

Descending  the  hills,  after  traveling  a  faw  miles  along  lh« 
li^h  plain,  the  roed  brough'  us  down  'ipon  llic  huuoms  of  tlir 
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lit,  which  ii  a  beautiful,  rapid  stream,  with  clear  mounlaii 
wilier ;  and,  as  the  name  indicatvs,  well  wooded  with  some  va- 
rietifis  of  limber — ainong  which  are  handsome  cottonwooda, 
Snch  a  stream  had  become  quile  a  novelty  in'thia  country,  and 
ue  were  delighted  this  afternoon  to  make  a  pleasant  camp  under 
fine  old  trees  again.  There  were  several  Indian  encatopinenti 
scattered  along  the  river;  and  a  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
in  the  courae  of  the  evening,  came  to  the  camp  on  horseback 
with  dried  and  fresh  fish,  to  trade.  The  evening  was  clear, 
iind  (he  temperature  at  sunset  57°. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  occupation  of  this  region  by  parties 
I'ngoged  in  the  fur-trade,  a  small  party  of  men,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  ■  -  Reid,  constituting  all  the  garrison  of  a  small  fort 
on  this  river,  were  surprised  and  massacred  by  the  Indians ; 
and  to  this  event  the  stream  owes  its  occasional  name  oC  Reid't 
river.  On  the  8th  we  traveled  about  36  milea,  the  ridge  on 
ihe  right  having  scattered  pines  on  the  upper  parts ;  and,  con- 
tinuing the  next  day  our  road  along  the  river  bottom,  after  u 
day's  travel  of  24  miles,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  a  mile  above  the  mouth,  and  early  ihc 
next  morning  arrived  at  Fort  Boue-  This  is  a  simple  dwelling- 
house  on  the  right  bank  of  Snake  river,  about  a  mile  below  t!ie 
mouth  of  Riviere  Boia6e ;  and  on  our  arrival  we  were  re- 
ceived with  an  agreeable  hospitality  by  Mr.  Payette,  an  officer 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  charge  of  the  fort,  all  of  whose 
garrison  consisted  in  a  Canadian  engagi. 

Here  the  road  recrosses  the  river,  which  is  broad  and  deep  ; 
but,  with  our  good  boat,  aided  by  two  canoes,  which  were 
found  al  the  place,  the  camp  was  very  soon  transferred  to  the 
left  bank.  Here  we  found  ourselves  again  surrounded  by  the 
sage  ;  artemtsia  tridentata,  and  the  diiTerent  shrubs  ivhich  du- 
ring our  voyage  had  always  made  their  appearance  abundantly 
on  saline  soils,  being  here  the  prevailing  and  almost  the  only 
plants.  Among  them  the  surface  was  covered  with  the  usual 
saline  eftlorescences,  which  here  consist  almost  entirely  of  cai 
bonate  of  soda,  with  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Mr. 
Payette  had  made  but  slight  attempts  al  cultivation,  his  effbru 
King  limited  to  raisi.ig  b  few  vegetables,  in  which  he  suoc^ed 
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•d  lolerably  well  ;  ihe  post  being  principally  suiipurled  h\ 
salmon.  He  wu  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  us,  and  wc  made 
&  sensible  impression  upon  all  his  comestibles ;  but  our  princi- 
pal inioad  was  into  the  dairy,  which  was  abundantly  supplied, 
stock  appearing  to  thrive  extremely  well ;  and  we  had  an  un- 
usua.  luxury  in  a  present  of  fresh  butler,  which  was,  however, 
by  no  means  equal  .o  thai  of  Fort  Hall — probably  from  so 
accidental  cause.  During  the  day  we  remained  here,  there 
were  considerable  numbers  of  miserable,  half-naked  Indians 
around  the  fort,  wjio  had  arrived  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains. During  the  summer,  the  only  subsistence  of  these  peo- 
ple is  derived  from  the  salmon,  of  which  they  are  not  provident 
enough  to  lay  up  a  sufficient  store  for  the  winter,  during  which 
many  of  them  die  from  absolute  starvation. 

Many  little  accounts  and  scattered  histories,  together  with 
an  acquaintance  which  I  gradually  acquired  of  their  modes  of 
life,  had  lefl  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  vast  region  pic- 
tured in  my  mind  aa  a  race  of  people  whose  great  and  constant 
occupation  was  the  means  of  procuring  a  subsistence ;  and 
though  want  of  space  and  other  reasons  will  prevent  me  from 
detailing  the  many  incidents  which  made  this  familiar  to  me, 
tliis  great  feature  among  tlie  charade riatics  of  tJie  country  will 
gradually  be  forced  upon  your  mind. 

Pointing  to  tlie  group  of  Indians  who  had  jusl  arrived  from 
the  mountains  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  valley,  and  who  were  re- 
garding our  usual  appliances  of  civilization  with  an  air  of  be- 
wildered curioeily,  Mr,  Payette  informed  me  that,  every  year 
since  his  arrival  at  ihia  post,  he  had  unsuccessfully  endeavored 
lo  induce  these  people  to  lay  up  a  store  of  salmon  for  iheii 
winter  provision.  While  the  summer  weather  and  the  salmon 
lasted,  they  lived  contentedly  and  happily,  scattered  along  the 
different  streams  where  fish  are  to  be  found ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  winter  snows  began  to  Tall,  little  smokes  would  be  seen 
rising  among  the  mountains,  where  they  would  be  found  in 
miserable  groups,  starving  out  the  winter  j  and  sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  lielief,  reduced  to  the  horror  of  canni 
balism — the  strong,  of  course,  preying  ou  the  weak.  Certain 
tl  is  they  are  driver,  to  any  .vxtri'mily  for  food,  and  eal  even 
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mst.ci,  and  every  creepirg  thing,  however  loalhaome  and  re. 
pulsivc.  Snails,  lizarda,  ants — all  are  devoured  with  the  readi- 
ness and  greediness  of  mere  animals. 

In  common  wilii  all  ihe  other  Indians  we  had  encountered 
ince  reaching  the  Pacific  waters,  theae  people  uae  the  Shoaho. 
.lee  or  Snake  language,  which  you  will  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark, in  the  course  of  ihc  narrative,  is  the  universal  language 
iver  a  very  extensive  region. 

On  the  evening  of  the  lOlh,  I  obtained,  with  the  usual  obaer. 
nations,  a  very  excellent  emersion  of  the  first  satellite,  agreC' 
ing  very  nearly  with  the  chronometer.  From  these  observa. 
[ions,  the  longitude  of  the  fori  is  1 16'^  47'  00",  latitude  43°  49 
•22",  and  elevation  above  the  sea  2,100  feet. 

Sitting  by  the  fire  on  (he  river  bonk,  and  waiting  for  ths 
immersion  of  the  satellite,  which  did  not  take  place  until  afler 
midnight,  we  heard  the  monotonous  song  of  the  Indians,  with 
which  they  accompany  a  certain  game  of  which  they  are  very 
fond.  Of  the  poetry  we  could  not  judge,  but  the  music  was 
miserable. 

lllh. — The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  light  breeze  from 
the  east,  and  a  temperature  at  sunrise  of  33°.  A  part  of  a 
bullock  purchased  at  the  fort,  together  with  the  boat,  lo  assist 
him  in  crossing,  was  lefl  here  for  Mr.  Fitspatrick,  and  at  11 
o'clock  we  resumed  our  journey;  and  directly  leaving  the 
river,  and  crossing  the  artemisia  plain,  in  several  ascents  we 
reached  the  foot  of  a  ridge,  where  the  road  entered  a  dry  sandy 
hollow,  up  which  it  continued  to  the  head;  and,  croaaing  a 
•lividing  ridge,  entered  a  similar  one.  We  met  here  two  poor 
iinigrauts,  (Irishmen,)  who  had  Iqst  their  horses  two  days 
imce — probably  stolen  by  the  Indians ;  and  were  reluming  to 
the  fort,  in  hopes  lo  hear  something  of  them  there.  They  had 
recently  had  nothing  to  eat ;  and  I  halted  to  unpack  an  ani- 
mal, and  gave  them  meal  for  their  dinner.  In  this  hollow,  ilie 
artemisia  h  partially  displaced  on  Ih*  htll-udea  by  grass  ; 
uid  descending  it  —  miles,  about  sunset  we  reached  thr 
Riviire  aux  M-ilheurs,  {the  unfortunate  or  unlucky  river,) — ■ 
oonsiUeraMe  stream,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50  feet,  WML 
(t  ihia  lime,  H  inches'  (tei>ih  of  water. 
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The  bottom  lands  were  generally  one  and  a  half  mile  broal, 

ivered  principnily  willi  long  ilry  grass ;  and  we  hud  diHioully 
lo  find  BUlIIctent  good  grass  for  ihe  camp,  Willi  the  exception 
of  a  bad  place  of  a  few  hundred  yards  long,  which  occurred  in 
rounding  a  point  of  hill  lo  reach  the  ford  of  the  river,  the  road 
during  the  day  had  been  very  good, 

l3Ui, — The  morning  was  clear  and  calm,  and  the  Ihcrmnm- 
e.jr  at  sunrise  33°.  My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  smoko 
oa  the  right  side  of  the  river,  a  Utile  below  ihe  ford,  where  I 
found,  on  the  low  buntis  near  the  water,  a  considerable  nun 
ber  of  hot  apringa,  iu  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  wy 
193°,  The  ground,  which  was  too  hot  for  the  naked  fool,  wn 
covered  above  and  below  the  springs  with  an  incrustation  o 
common  salt,  very  while  and  good,  and  fine-grained. 

Leading  for  five  miles  up  a  broad  dry  branch  of  the  Malhcura 
river,  the  road  entered  a  sandy  hollow,  where  ihe  surface  wsf 
rendered  firm  by  the  admixture  of  other  rock ;  being  good  nr.d 
level  until  arriving  near  the  head  of  the  ravine,  where  it  be- 
came a  little  rocky,  and  we  met  with  a  number  of  sharp  us- 
cents  over  an  undulating  surface.  Crossing  here  a  dividing 
ridge,  it  becomes  an  excellent  road  of  gradual  descent  down  a 
very  marked  hollow  ;  in  which,  af\er  ten  miles,  willows  began 
lo  appear  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  head  of  the  Rivifre  aux  Bmileaux, 
(Birch  river ;)  and  descending  seven  miles,  we  found,  at  its 
junction  with  another  branch,  a  lillle  water,  not  very  go  d  oi 
abundant,  but  sufficient,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  a  camp 
Crossing  Birch  river,  we  continued  for  about  four  miles  acrns* 
a  point  of  hilt ;  the  country  on  the  lef\  being  entirely  nioun 
tainoue,  with  no  level  spot  to  be  seen  ;  whence  we  descendec' 
to  Snake  river — hero  a  fufe-Iooking  stream,  with  a  large  bod}) 
of  water  and  a  smooth  current;  allhough  we  hear  the  rear. 
Euid  see  below  us  the  commencement  of  rapids,  where  it  enter; 
among  the  hills.  It  forms  here  a  deep  bay,  with  a  low  sand 
island  in  the  midal ;  and  its  course  among  the  mountains  i? 
agreeably  exchanged  for  the  black  volcanic  rock.  Tiie 
weather  during  the  day  had  been  very  bright  and  cxtrernly 
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I  obtalnod  thu  uveiiing  fiii  ub^fvaUon  of  an  emeraian  of  the 
first  satellite,  and  our  obtiervHtioDa  of  the  evening  place  this 
encampment  in  latitude  44^^  17'  36",  and  longitude  116°  66' 
45",  which  is  the  mean  of  the  results  from  the  satellite  and 
chronometer.  The  elevation  above  (.be  sea  is  1,860  feet.  A' 
this  encampment,  the  grass  is  scanty  and  poor. 

13th. — The  morning  was  bright,  with  the  temperature  a' 
sunrise  •2S°.  The  horses  hud  strayed  off  during  the  night, 
probably  in  search  of  grass  ;  and,  after  a  considerable  delay, 
we  had  succeeded  in  finding  all  but  two,  when,  about  nine 
o'clock,  we  heard  the  sound  of  an  Indian  song  and  drum  ap- 
proaching ;  and  shortly  after,  three  Cayuse  Indians  appeared 
in  sight,  bringing  with  them  the  two  animals.  They  belonged 
to  a  party  which  had  been  on  a  buffalo-hunt  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  were  hurrying  home  in  ad- 
vance. We  presented  them  with  some  tobacco  and  other 
things,  with  which  ihoy  appeared  well  satisfied,  and,  moderating 
their  pace,  traveled  in  company  willi  us. 

We  were  now  about  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  gruat  southern 
branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  ta  which  the  absence  of  timber, 
and  ihe  scarcity  of  water,  give  the  appearance  of  a  desert,  tc 
enter  a  mountainous  region,  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in 
which  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  nutritious  grasses 
and  dense  forest — land  embracing  many  vi  "  " 
culiar  to  the  country,  and  on  which  the  timber  exhibits  a 
riance  of  growth  unknown  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  o 
and  to  Europe.  This  mountainous  region  connects  itself  in 
the  southward  and  westward  with  the  elevated  country  be- 
longing to  the  Cascade  or  California  range  ;  and,  as  will  be 
remarked  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  forms  Jie  en;  'ern 
limit  of  the  fertile  and  timbered  lands  along  the  desert  and 
mountainous  region  included  within  the  Great  Basin — a  term 
which  I  apply  to  the  intermediate  region  between  (he  Rooky 
mountains  and  the  next  range,  containing  many  lakes,  with 
'.heir  own  system  of  rivers  and  creeks,  (of  which  iha  Great 
Salt  is  the  principal,}  and  which  have  no  uoiiiifclion  with  the 
xtean,  or  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  This  Great  Buic 
ii  r«t  to  be  adequately  expbred.      \nd  here,  on  quitting  ihi  < 
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bonlu  of  a  sterile  river,  to  enter  on  arable  mountaina,  the  m- 
,rk  may  be  made,  that,  on  this  western  slope  of  our  continent, 
Ihe  usual  order  or  distribution  of  good  and  bad  soil  is  oflen  re- 
versed; ihe  river  and  creek  bottoms  being  often  sterile,  and 
darkened  with  the  gloomy  and  barren  artemiaia ;  while  the 
mouniain  is  oflen  fertile,  and  covered  with  rich  grass,  pleasanl 
to  the  eye,  and  good  for  flocks  and  herds. 

Leaving  entirely  the  Snake  river,  which  is  said  henceforth 
to  pursue  its  way  through  canons,  amidst  rocky  and  imprac 
ticable  mountains,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  traveling 
with  animals,  we  ascended  a  long  and  steep  hill ;  and  crossing 
he  dividing  ridge,  came  down  into  the  valley  of  Burnt  river, 
which  here  looks  like  a  hole  among  the  hills.  The  average 
iireadth  of  the  stream  here  is  thirty  feetj  it  is  well  fringed 
K'ith  the  usual  small  timber ;  and  the  soil  in  the  bottoms  is 
good,  with  better  grass  than  we  had  lately  been  accustomed  to 

We  now  traveled  through  a  very  mountainous  country ;  (he 
stream  running  rather  in  a  ravine  than  a  valley,  and  the  road 
is  decidedly  bad  and  dangerous  for  single  wagons,  frequently 
crossing  the  stream  where  the  water  ia  sometimes  deep ;  and 
all  the  day  the  animals  were  fatigued  in  climbing  up  and  de- 
scending a  succession  of  steep  ascents,  to  avoid  the  precipitous 
hill-sidee;  and  the  common  trail,  which  leads  along  the  n 
tain-side  at  places  where  the  river  strikes  the  base,  i 
times  bad  even  for  a  horseman.  The  mountains  along  thi- 
day's  journey  were  composed,  near  the  river,  of  a  slaty  cal 
careous  rock  in  a  melamorphic  eondilion.  It  appears  origi 
nally  to  have  been  a  slaty  sedimentary  limestone',  but  it 
^resent  condition  indicates  that  it  has  been  altered,  and  ha^ 
D-^','e  partially  crystalline — probably  from  the  proximity  of 
V-  ■aaiiic  rocks.  But  though  traveling  was  slow  and  fatiguing 
Lo  the  animals,  we  were  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  which  was  green  and  refreshing  after  our  tedious 
iourney  down  the  parched  valley  of  Snake  river.  The  moun- 
.aina  were  covered  with  good  bunch-grasa,  (festuen;)  the 
Water  of  the  streams  was  cold  and  pure ;  their  bottoms  were 

jjdsnniely  wooiled  with  various  kinds  of  trees;  and  huge  and 
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I  loAy  pieluresque  preoipioes  where  the  river  cut  through  the 

[  mountain. 

We  found  in  the  evening  some  good  grasa  and  ruslies  ;  and 
encamped  among  large  Umber,  principally  birch,  which  had 
been  recently  burnt,  and  blackened,  and  almoal  dealroyed  by 
The  night  was  calm  and  tolerably  clear,  with  ihe  iher. 

.  inometer  at  sunset  at  59°.      Our  journey  to-day  was  about 

I  twenty  miles. 

14th. — The  day  was  otear  and  calm,  with  a  temperalure  at 
sunrise  of  46".  After  traveling  about  three  miles  up  the 
(■alley,  we  found  the  river  shut  up  by  precipices  in  a  kind  of 
laiian,  and  the  road  makes  a  circuit  over  the  mountains.  In 
the  aflernoon  we   reached  the    river  again,  by  another  little 

I  ravine  ;  and,  after  traveling  along  it  for  a  few  miles,  left  it  en- 
losed  among  rude  mountains ;  and,  ascending  a  smaller 
runch,  encamped  on  it  about  five  o'clock,  very  much  elevated 

[  above  the  valley.  The  view  was  everywhere  limited  by 
s,  on  which  were  no  longer  seen  the  black  and  barren 
rocks,  but  a  fertile  soil,  with  excellent  grass,  and  partly  well 
covered  with  pine.  I  have  never  seen  a  wagon-rtmd  equally 
liad  in  the  same  space,  aa  this  of  yesterday  and  to.day.  I 
niiliced  where  one  wagon  had  been  overturned  iwiccj  in  a  very 
short  distance  ;  and  it  was  surprising  to  me  thai  (hose  wagons 
which  wore  in  the  rear,  and  could  not  have  had  much  assist- 
ance, got  through  at  all.  Still,  there  is  no  mud  ;  and  the  road 
has  one  advantage,  in  being  perfectly  firm.  The  day  had  bees 
warm  and  very  pleasant,  and  the  night  was  perfccily  clear. 

15lh. — The  thermometer  at  daylight  was  42°,  and  at  bud 
rise  40°  ;  clouds,  which  were  scattered  over  all  the  sky,  dia 
appeared  with  the  rising  sun.  The  trail  did  not  much  im- 
prove until  we  had  crossed  the  dividing-ground  between  the 
Britlfe  {Burnt)  and  Powder  rivers.  The  rock  displayed  on  the 
mountair.B,  as  we  approached  the  summit,  was  a  compact  trap, 
decomposed  on  the  e.tposed  surfaces,  and  apparently  an  altered 
argillaceouf  sandstone,  containing  small  cryslallino  nodules  of 
anolcimo,  apparently  filling  cavities  originally  existing.  From 
the  summh  here,  the  whole  horizon  shows  high  mouncamB; 
■c  high  p'ain  or  level  Js  lo  be  seen  ;  and  on  Ihe  left,  from  soiiiti 
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kround  by  the  west  lo  north,  tlie  mouotains  are  black  with 
pinea;  while,  througCi  the  remaining  space  Lo  the  eastward 
they  are  bald,  with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  pines 
will  remark  that  we  are  now  entering  a  region  where  all 
the  elevated  parla  are  covered  with  dense  and  heavy  forests 
From  the  dividing-grounds  we  descended  by  a  mountaia-roai! 
lo  Powder  river,  on  an  old  bed  of  which  we  encamped.  De. 
itcending  from  the  summit,  we  enjoyed  a  picturesque  view  of 
high  rocky  mountains  on  the  right,  illuminated  by  the  settini; 

From  the  heights  we  had  looked  in  vain  for  a  well-known 
mndmark  on  Powder  river,  which  had  been  described  to  me 
by  Mr.  Payette  as  VarhTB  seul,  (the  lone  tree ;)  and,  on  arriving 
at  the  river,  we  found  a  fine  tall  pine  stretched  on  the  ground, 
which  bad  been  felled  by  some  inconsiderate  emigrant  axe. 
It  had  been  a  beacon  on  the  road  for  many  years  past.  Our 
Cayuses  had  become  impatient  to  reach  their  homes,  and  trav- 
eled on  ahead  to  day ;  and  this  afternoon  we  were  visited  by 
several  Indians  who  belonged  to  the  tribes  on  the  Columbia. 
They  were  oa  horseback,  and  were  out  on  a  hunting  excur. 
sion,  but  had  obtained  no  better  game  than  a  large  gray  hare, 
of  which  each  had  some  ail  or  seven  hanging  to  his  saddle. 
VVe  were  also  visited  by  an  Indian  who  hod  his  lodge  and 
family  in  the  mountain  to  the  left.  He  was  in  want  of  ammu- 
nition, and  brought  with  him  a  beaver-skin  lo  exchange,  and 
which  he  valued  at  six  charges  of  powder  and  ball.  I  learned 
from  him  that  there  are  very  few  of  these  animals  remaining 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  temperature  at  sunset  was  61°,  and  the  evening  clear. 
I  tbtained,  with  other  observations,  an  immersion  and  emersion 
»;  the  third  satellite.     Elevation  3,100  feet. 

16h  — For  several  weeks  the  weather  in  the  daytime  has 
been  very  beautiful,  clear,  and  warm  ;  but  the  nights,  in  com- 
parison, are  very  cold.  During  the  night  there  was  ice  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick  in  the  lodge  ;  and  at  daylight  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  18°,  and  the  same  at  sunrise,  the  weather  being 
calm  and  clear.  The  annual  vegetation  now  is  ne&ily  gonfv 
»lmcft  aP  ths  plant*  being  out  of  bloom. 
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Last  night  two  of  our  horses  had  run  olT  again,  nnich  delay 
ed  us  until  noon,  and  we  made  to-day  but  a  short  journey  of 
13  miles,  the  road  being  very  good,  end  encamped  in  a  fin« 
Ifottom  or  Powder  river. 

The  thermometer  at  sunset  wai  at  61°,  with  an  easterly 
iv'ind,  and  partially  clear  aky ;  and  the  day  has  been  quite 
pleasant  and  warm,  though  more  cloudy  than  yesterday  ;  and 
the  sun  was  frequently  Taint,  but  it  grew  finer  and  clearer  [o- 
wards  evening. 

17lh. — Thermometer  at  sunrise  25"^.  The  weather  at  day- 
light was  fine,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud  ;  but  these  came 
up,  or  were  formed  by  the  sun,  and  at  seven  were  thick  over 
all  the  sky.  Just  now,  this  appears  to  be  the  regular  course — 
olear  and  brilliant  during  the  nighl,  and  cloudy  during  the 
Jay.  There  is  anow  yet  visible  in  the  neighboring  mountains, 
which  yesterday  extended  along  our  route  to  the  left,  in  a  lofty 
and  dark-blue  range,  having  much  the  appearance  of  the  Wind 
River  mountains.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  received  their 
name  of  the  Slue  mountains  from  the  dark-blue  appearance 
given  to  them  by  the  pines.  Wo  traveled  this  morning  across 
ilie  affluents  to  Powder  river,  the  road  being  good,  firm,  and 
h'Vel,  and  the  country  l)ecame  constantly  more  pleasant  and 
interesting.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  very  deep,  and  is  black 
und  extremely  good,  as  well  among  the  hollows  of  the  hills  on 
the  elevated  plats,  as  on  the  river  bottoms,  the  vegetation  being 
such  as  is  usually  found  in  good  ground.  The  following  ana- 
lytical  result  shows  the  precise  qualities  of  this  soil,  and  U'ill 
justify  to  science  the  character  of  fertility  which  the  eye  at 
Irlbufea  to  it; 

AiuUi/tu  tf  Pvmin  nter  wti. 
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Cvbonits  oT  mifliria     •        -        •        -        •  40 

Olid*  of  Inn ]-M 
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Prom  ihe  watera  of  this  stream,  the  road  ascended  bj  a  good 
and  moderate  ascent  to  a  dividing  ridge,  but  immediBiely  en 
tered  upon  ground  covered  with  frognienls  of  an  altered  sili 
cious  slate,  which  are  in  many  places  large,  and  render  the 
rood  racking  to  a  oarriage.  In  this  rock  the  planes  of  deposi- 
lion  are  distinctly  preserved,  and  the  metamorphism  is  evident- 
ly due  to  the  proximity  of  volcanic  rocks.  On  eithpr  side,  the 
mountains  here  are  densely  covered  with  tall  and  handsome 
trees ;  and,  mingled  with  the  green  of  a  variety  of  pines,  is  the 
yellow  of  the  European  larch,  {pintts  larix,)  which  loses  its 
baves  in  the  fall.  Prom  its  preseni  color,  we  were  enabled  to 
see  that  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  forests  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  here  a  magniRcent  tree,  attaining  sometimes  Ihc 
iieight  of  300  feet,  which  I  believe  is  elsewhere  unknown. 
About  two  in  the  aftemoon  we  reached  a  high  point  of  the  di- 
viding ridge,  from  which  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  Grand 
Rond — a  beautiful  level  basin,  or  mountain  valley,  covered 
with  good  grass,  on  a  rich  soil,  abundantly  watered,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  well-timbered  mountains — and  its  name 
descriptive  of  its  form — the  great  circle.  It  is  a  place— one 
of  the  few  we  have  seen  on  our  journey  so  far — wheife  a  fanner 
would  delight  to  establish  himself,  if  he  were  content  to  live  in 
tlie  seclusion  which  it  imposes.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  diame- 
ter, and  may,  in  timo,  form  a  superb  county.  Probably  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  a  circuit,  the  wagons  had  directly  de- 
scended into  the  RoMl  by  the  face  of  a  hill  so  very  rocky  and 
continuously  steep  as  to  be  apparently  impracticable,  and,  fol- 
lowing down  on  their  trail,  we  encamped  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Grand  Rond  river,  immediaicly  at  the  fool  of  the  fiill.  I 
had  remarked,  in  descending,  some  very  white  spots  glistening 
on  Ihe  plain,  and,  going  out  in  that  direction  after  we  had  en- 
camped,  I  found  them  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dry  salt  lake,  or 
marsh,  very  firm  tui  bare,  which  was  covered  thickly  with  a 
fine  white  powder,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  (thirty-three  in  one  hundred  parts.) 

The  old  grass  had  been  lately  burnt  off  from  the  suirouDd. 
ing  hills,  and,  wherever  the  fi  re  had  passed,  there  wu  a  recent 
growth  of  strong,  green,  and  vigorous  grass ;  and  the  soil  of 
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the  lerel  prairie,  which  iweeps  dn'c'Ay  up  to  the  toot  ef  th« 
lurraunding  mounlitins,  apjieara  to  be  very  rich,  pr(Klu<*ii]f 
I  Sax  spontaneously  end  luxuriantly  in  varioua  plaoea. 

I  Aaalgnt  of  Grand  Said  ttil. 

r         SUi«>,             THl 

Alununt, IWI 

lime  uid  mtfOMia,          ......  l-M 

Oiide  of  iron, S41 

VegeiabiB  matter,  puttf  itittmramt,  I'll 

W»t«uidloa 1-4C 

I         Pho^>hala  of  Uhm,    ■        -                 .        .        .        .  |-ffl 

The  elevation  of  this  oocampntent  is  3,940  feet  -Vove  the  sea. 

18th. — It  began  to  rain  an  hour  before  aunii'.e,  and  con. 
linucd  imlil  ten  o'clock ;  the  sky  entirely  overcaal,  nnd  the 
lempcralure  at  sunrise  49". 

We  resumed  our  journey  somewhat  later  thsu  usual,  t'tvil- 
ing  in  a  nearly  north  direction  across  the  beautiful  valley;  tsxA 
about  noon  res  shed  a  place  on  one  of  the  principal  streams, 
where  1  hi-d  determined  to  leave  the  emigrunt  trail,  in  the  ex- 
fectat^on  of  finding  a  more  direct  and  better  road  across  the 
niue  mountains.  At  this  place  the  erni^rants  appeared  (o 
haw  held  some  consultation  as  lo  their  furLh-jf  route,  end  fir.a'Iy 
turned  directly  off  to  the  left;  reaching  the  foot  of  '.hr  moun- 
tain in  about  three  miles,  which  they  fscended  by  a  hill 
as  stoep  and  difficult  as  that  by  which  wi  had  yesterday  de- 
scended to  the  Rond.  Quitting,  therefore,  this  road,  which,  af- 
ter a  ver/  rough  crossing,  issues  from  ths  mountains  by  the 
heads  of  the  XJmatilah  river,  we  continued  our  noUhern  course 
across  tho  valley,  following  an  Indian  trail  which  had  been 
indicated  to  me  by  Mr,  Payette,  and  encamped  al  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Grand  Rond,  on  a  slough-like  stream  of  very 
deep  water,  without  any  apparent  current.  There  are  Rome 
pines  here  on  the  low  hills  at  the  creek ;  and  in  the  northwest 
conitr  of  ide  Rond  is  a  very  heavy  body  of  timber,  which  de- 
scends into  the  plain.  The  clo»  i«,  which  had  rested  very  low 
(long  ihe  mountain  aides  during  the  day,  rose  gradually  up  is 
;n  bftemoon  \  and  in  the  evening  ibn  >ky  wu  almoat  and  vly 
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o!6«r,  with  a  temperalure  at  sunael  of  47°.  Some  ^nJiHereir 
obserTalions  placed  the  camp  to  longitude  117°  3S'  36",  laU 
tude  ib°  36'  47";  and  the  elevation  waa  2,600  feet  (.bove 
the  sea. 

10th. — This  moniiiig  the  mountaina  were  hiddeo  by  log; 
there  was  a  hflavy  dev/  during  the  night,  in  which  the  eiposed 
tliemomeier  at  dayliglit  ^'Uwd  at  32°,  and  at  sunrise  the  tem- 
perature was  35'3. 

We  passed  out  of  the  Grand  Rond  by  a  fine  road  along  the 
creek,  which,  (or  a.  short  distance,  runa  in  a  kind  of  rocky 
ohasm.  Crossing  a  low  poinl,  which  was  a  litllo  rocky,  the 
trail  coi^ducted  into  the  open  valley  of  the  stream — a  handsome 
place  ff>r  f-rms  ;  the  soil,  even  of  the  hills,  being  rich  and 
black.  Passing  through  a  point  of  pines,  which  bore  evidences 
of  being  very  much  frequented  by  the  lodiaiis,  and  in  which 
the  trees  were  sometimes  apparently  '200  feet  high,  and  three 
to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  we  halted  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
afternoon  at  thi  foot  of  the  Blue  mountains,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Rond  river,  at  an  elevation  of  2,700  feel.  Resuming 
our  jp'jmey,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountains 
ihrough  ?.n  open  pine  forest  of  large  and  stately  trees,  among 
which  the  balsam  pine  made  its  appearance ;  the  road  being 
good,  with  till'  exception  of  one  steep  ascent,  with  a  corres- 
ponding descent,  which  might  both  have  been  easily  avoided 
by  opening  the  way  for  a  short  distance  through  the  timber. 
It  would  iiave  been  well  had  we  encamped  on  the  stream  where 
we  had  halted  bclcw,  as  the  ni'  Kt  overtook  us  on  the  mountain, 
and  we  were  obIig-!d  to  eno\:i;i  ■^■iihciit  water,  and  tie  up  the 
animals  to  ihz  trees  for  tht  night.  Y/n  halted  on  a  smooth  ' 
open  place  of  a  r..i  mv  ritigs,  v  hich  de-ccnded  very  rapidly  to 
a  ravine  or  piny  hollow,  &t  a  3on3J  ^erable  distance  below ;  and 
it  was  quite  a  pretty  spot,  had  '.here  been  water  near.  Bui 
llie  fires  at  night  look  very  '.^-irless  after  a  day's  march, 
when  there  is  no  preparation  for  «u;>per  going  in  ;  and,  afier 
sitting  some  time  around  the  blazing  logs,  Mr.  Preuws  and 
Carson,  with  several  others,  volunteered  to  take  the  India-rub' 
her  buckets  and  go  down  into  the  ravine  in  search  of  water 
It  nas  a  very  difficult  way  in  [hn  dsrbnesB  down  the  diptwri 
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of  the  Steep  mouniain,  and  harder  slill  to  climb  abiul  half 
a  mile  up  again ;  but  they  found  the  water,  and  ihe  cup  of 
{which  it  enabled  us  to  makf:)  and  bread  were  only  en- 
joyed with  greater  pleasure. 

At  aunaet  the  temperature  waa  46°  ;  tha  evening  remarka- 
bly olear ;  and  I  obtained  an  emersion  of  iJie  first  salellilc, 
which  does  not  give  a  good  result,  although  the  observation 
was  a  very  good  one.  The  chronometrie  longitude  was  t!7° 
28'  34",  latitude  45°  38'  07",  and  we  had  ascended  to  an 
elevation  of  3,830  feel.  It  appeared  to  have  snowed  yes- 
terday on  ihe  mountains,  their  summits  showing  very  while 

20th. — There  was  a  heavy  white  frost  during  the  night,  and 
at  sunrise  the  temperature  waa  37°. 

The  animals  had  eaten  nothing  during  the  nigiit ;  and  we 
made  an  early  start,  continuing  our  route  among  the  pines, 
which  were  more  dense  than  yesterday,  and  still  retained  their 
magnifioent  size.  The  larches  cluster  together  in  masses  on  the 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  their  yellow  foliage  contrasts  hand 
somcly  with  the  green  of  the  balsam  and  other  pines.  A  Her  a 
few  miles  we  ceased  to  see  any  pines,  and  the  timber  consisted 
of  several  .varieties  of  spruce,  larch,  and  balsam  pine,  which 
have  a  regularly  conical  figure.  These  trees  appeared  from  60 
to  nearly  200  feet  in  height ;  the  usual  circumference  being  10 
to  13  feet,  and  in  the  pines  sometimes  21  feet.  In  opt^n  places 
near  the  summit,  these  trees  became  less  high  and  more  branch 
ing,  the  conical  form  having  a  greater  base.  The  instrument 
carriage  occasioned  much  delay,  it  being  frequently  necessary 
to  fell  trees  and  remove  the  fallen  timber.  The  trail  we  were 
following  led  up  a  long  spur,  with  a  very  gradual  and  gentle 
rise.  At  the  end  of  three  miles,  we  hailed  at  an  open  pluce 
near  the  summit,  from  which  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  over  the 
mountainous  country  where  we  had  lately  traveled,  to  take  a 
barometrical  observation  at  the  height  of  4,4B0  feel. 

After  traveling   occasionally    through  open    plat 
Jorest,  we  were  obliged  to  cut  a  way  through  a  dense  body  of 
timber,  from  which  we  emerged  on  ar.  o] 
vlwre  we  found  a  number  of  iniall  springs,  and  4 
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ifter  a  day's  journey  of  ten  miles.     Our  elevation  here  wh» 
6,000  feel. 

2Ist. — There  was  a  very  heavy  white  frost  during  the  night, 

and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  30°. 

Wc  continued  to  travel  ihrougli  t)ie  foreat,  in  which  the  road 
was  rendered  difficult  by  fallen  trunks,  and  obstructed  oy 
many  small  trees,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down.  But 
these  are  only  accidental  difficulties,  which  could  easily  be  re- 
moved, and  a  very  excelleal  road  may  be  had  through  thh 
pass,  with  no  other  than  very  moderate  ascents  or  declivities. 
A  laborious  day,  which  had  advanced  ua  only  six  miles  on  the 
road,  brought  us  in  the  afternoon  to  an  opening  in  the  forest, 
in  which  there  was  a  fine  mountain  meadow,  with  good  grass, 
and  a  large  clear-water  streams-one  of  the  head  branches  of 
the  Vmatilah  river.  During  [his  day's  journey,  the  barometer 
was  broken  ;  and  the  elevations  above  the  sea,  hereafter  given, 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Some  of  the 
while  spruces  which  1  measured  to-day  were  twelve  feel  in 
circumference,  and  one  of  the  larches  ten;  but  eight  feet  was 
ihe  average  circumference  of  those  measured  along  the  road. 
I  held  in  my  hand  a  tape  line  as  I  walked  along,  in  order  to 
form  some  correct  idea  of  the  size  of  the  timber.  Their  height 
appeared  to  be  &am  100  to  ISO,  and  perhaps  200  feet,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  larches  were  sometimes  100  feet  without  a  limb ; 
hut  the  while  spruces  were  generally  covered  with  branches 
nearly  to  the  root.  All  these  trees  have  their  branches,  par 
licularly  ihe  lower  ones,  declining, 

22d. — The  white  frost  this  morning  was  like  snow  on  the 
ground ;  the  ice  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  creek, 
and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  at  20°.  Bui,  in  a  few 
hours,  the  day  became  warm  and  pleasant,  and  our  road  over 
.he  mountains  was  delightfril  and  full  of  enjoyment. 

The  trail  passed  sometimes  through  very  (hick  young  timber, 
m  which  there  was  much  culling  to  be  done  ;  but,  after  travel- 
ing  a  few  miles,  the  mountains  became  more  bald,  and  we 
reached  a  point  from  which  there  was  a  very  extensive  view 
in  the  northivest.  We  were  on  the  western  verge  of  the  Blu> 
I,  long  ipuri  of  which,  very  precinitous  on  either  lidf 
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sxtcnded  down  into  the  valley,  the  waten  of  the  motintttin 
roaring  between  them.  On  our  right  was  a  n.Hintain  plateau, 
^lovered  with  a  dense  forest ;  and  to  the  westward,  im mediate- 
ly below  us,  was  the  great  JV«  Perce  (pierced  noae)  prairie,  in 
which  dark  lines  of  timber  indicated  the  course  of  many  afflu- 
ents to  a  considerable  stream  that  was  pursuing  its  way  acrnss 
the  plain  towards  what  appeared  to  be  the  Columbia  river. 
This  I  knew  to  be  the  Walahwolah  river,  and  occasional  spots 
along  its  banks,  which  resembled  clearings,  were  supposed  lo 
be  the  mission  or  Indian  settlements;  but  the  weather  was 
smoky  and  unfavorable  to  far  views  with  the  glass.  The  rock 
displayed  here  in  the  escarpments  is  a  compact  amorphous  trap, 
which  appears  to  constitute  the  mass  of  the  Blue  mountains  in 
this  latitude ;  and  all  the  region  of  country  through  which  we 
have  traveled  since  leaving  the  Snake  river  has  been  the  seat 
of  violent  and  extensive  igneous  action.  Along  the  Burnt 
River  valley,  the  strata  are  evidently  sedimentary  rocks,  altered 
oy  the  intrusion  of  volcanic  products,  which  in  some  instances 
nave  penetrated  and  essentially  changed  their  original  condi- 
tion. Along  our  line  of  route  from  this  point  to  the  CaliforniB 
mountains,  there  seems  but  little  essential  change.  All  our 
specimens  of  sedimentary  rocks  show  them  much  altered,  and 
volcanic  productions  appear  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole 
intervening  distance. 

The  road  now  led  along  the  mountain  side,  around  heads  of 
the  precipitous  ravines ;  and  keeping  men  ahead  to  clear  the 
road,  we  passed  altemalely  through  bodies  of  timber  and  small 
open  prairies,  and  encamped  in  a  large  meadow,  in  view  of  the 
great  prairie  below. 

At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  40°,  and  the  night  was 
very  clear  and  bright.  Water  was  only  to  be  had  here  by 
descending  a  bad  ravine,  into  which  we  drove  our  animals,  and 
!iad  much  trouble  with  them  in  a  very  close  growth  of  small 
pines.  Mr.  Preuss  had  walked  ahead  and  did  not  get  into  the 
camp  this  evening.  The  trees  here  maintained  their  size,  and 
one  of  the  black  spruces  measured  15  feet  in  circumference. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  pines  hava  reappeared  here 
among  the  limber. 
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d3d. — The  inoming  was  very  clear ;  there  haa  been  a  aeavf 
white  frost  during  the  night,  and  at  sunriac  the  therniomeler 
was  at  31°. 

After  cuttisg  through  two  thick  bodies  of  limber,  in  which 
I  noticed  some  amall  trees  of  hemiock  spruce,  (peruase,)  the 
forest  became  more  open,  and  we  had  no  longer  any  trouble  to 
»lear  a  way.  The  pines  here  were  11  or  12  feel  in  ciroum- 
ference,  and  about  110  feet  high,  and  appeared  to  love  ihe 
open  grounds.  The  trail  now  led  along  one  of  the  long  spurs 
of  the  mountain,  descending  gradually  towards  the  plain ;  and 
afler  a  few  miles  traveling,  we  emerged  finally  from  the  forest, 
in  full  view  of  the  p!am  below,  and  saw  the  snowy  mass  of 
Nfount  Hood,  standing  high  out  above  the  surrounding  country 
at  the  distance  of  180  miles.  The  road  along  tho  ridge  wa; 
excellent,  and  the  grass  very  green  and  good ;  the  old  grass 
having  been  burnt  olT  early  in  the  autumn.  About  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  reached  a  little  bottom  of  t!ie  Walahwalah 
river,  where  we  found  Mr.  Preuss,  who  yesterday  had  reaohe' 
this  place,  and  found  himself  too  far  in  advance  of  the  camu 
lo  return.  The  stream  here  has  just  issued  from  the  narro". 
ravines,  which  are  walled  with  precipices,  in  which  tho  rocli 
has  a  brown  and  more  burnt  appearance  than  above. 

At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  48°,  and  our  position  was 
(o  longitude  1 18°  00'  39",  and  in  latitude  4.'>o  53'  35". 

The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  temperature  at  sunrise  of 
24°.  Crossing  the  river,  we  traveled  over  a  hilly  country 
with  a  good  bunch-grass ;  the  river  bottom,  which  generally 
contains  the  best  soil  in  other  countries,  being  here  a  sterile, 
level  of  rocks  and  pebbles.  We  had  found  the  soil  in  the  Blue 
mountains  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  appeared  also  to  be 
good  here  among  the  lower  hills.  Reaching  a  little  eminence 
over  which  the  trail  passed,  we  had  an  extensive  view  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  wtiicii  was  divided  and  spread  over  its 
bottom  in  a  network  of  water,  receiving  several  other  tribu- 
taries from  the  mountains.  There  was  a  band  of  several  hun- 
dred horses  grazing  on  the  hills  about  two  miles  ahead  ;  atjd 
as  we  advanced  on  the  road  we  met  other  bands,  which  Indiana 
w«»  driving  out  (o  pasture  alro  on  the  hills.     True  to  its  gaa- 
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iiral  character,  the  reveres  of  other  countries,  the  hilla  aiij 
mountains  here  were  rich  in  graas,  the  bottomB  barren  and 
iterile. 

In  six  miles  we  crossed  a  principal  fork,  below  which  the 
icattered  waters  of  the  river  were  gathered  into  one  channel; 
and,  passing  on  ihc  way  several  unfinished  houses,  and  some 
cleared  patches,  wnere  com  and  potatoes  were  cultivated,  we 
reached,  in  about  eight  miles  further,  the  missionary  establish 
ment  of  Dr.  Whitman,  which  consisted  at  this  time  of  one 
tvloie  house — i.  e.,  built  of  unlmrnt  bricks  as  in  Mexico. 

I  found  Dr.  Whitman  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia  J  but  had  the  pleasure  to  see  a  fine-looking  family 
of  emigrants,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  robust  health,  all 
milemuifying  themselves  for  previous  scanty  fare,  in  a  hearty 
consumption  of  potatoes,  which  are  produced  here  of  a  remark- 
ably good  quality.  We  were  disappointed  in  our  expectation 
Dfoblaining  corn-meal  or  flour  at  this  station,  the  mill  belong. 
mg  to  the  mission  having  been  lately  burned  down ;  but  on 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  potatoes  banished  regrets,  and 
furnished  a  grateful  substitute  for  brearf.  A  small  town  of 
Nez  Perce  Indians  gave  an  inhabited  and  even  a  populous  ap- 
peanuioe  to  the  station ;  and,  aAer  remaining  about  an  hour, 
we  continued  onr  route  and  encamped  on  the  river  about  four 
miles  below,  passing  on  the  way  an  emigrant  encampment. 

Temperature  at  sunset,  49°. 

25th. — The  weather  was  pleaRant,  wiih  a  sunrise  tempera- 
lure  of  36°.  Our  road  lo-day  had  nothing  in  it  of  intertist ; 
and  the  country  olfered  to  ihe  eye  only  n  sandy,  undulating 
plain,  through  which  a  scan  lily-timbered  river  takes  its  course. 
We  halted  about  throe  miles  above  the  mouth,  on  aocouni  of 
grass ;  and  the  next  morning  arrived  at  the  Nez  Perce  fori, 
one  of  the  trading  establishments  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  junction  of  the  Walahwalah  wiih 
the  Columbia  river.  Here  we  had  the  first  view  of  this  river,  and 
found  it  about  1,200  yards  wide,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine,  navigable  stream.  We  made  our  camp  in  a 
iiulo  grove  of  willows  on  the  Walahwalah,  which  are  the  only 
lf«^i  to  b«  seen  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  were  oblifted  to  send 
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tie  uiimala  back  to  the  Micampnicnt  we  had  letl,  u  there  wm 
.'carcely  a  blade  of  giasa  lo  be  found.  The  post  is  on  ths 
bank  of  the  Columbia,  on  a  plain  of  bare  sands,  from  which  [he 
air  was  literally  filled  with  clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  during  one 
of  the  few  days  we  remained  here ;  this  place  being  one  of  the 
several  points  on  the  river  which  are  distinguished  for  prevail- 
ing high  winds,  that  oome  from  the  sea.  The  appearance  of 
ihe  post  and  country  was  without  ii'.'erest,  except  thai  we  here  . 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  river  on  which  the  course  of 
events  for  (he  last  half  century  has  been  directing  aftention  and 
conferring  historical  fame.  The  river  is,  indeed,  a  noble  ob- 
ject, and  has  here  attained  its  full  magnitude.  About  nine 
miles  above,  and  in  sight  from  the  heights  about  this  post,  is 
the  junction  of  the  two  great  forks  which  constitute  the  main 
stream — that  on  which  we  had  been  traveling  from  Fort  Hall, 
and  known  by  Ihe  names  of  Lewis's  fork,  Shoshoneo,  and 
Snake  river;  and  the  North  fork,  which  has  retain»d  the 
name  of  Columbia,  as  being  the  main  stream. 

We  did  not  go  up  to  the  junction,  being  pressed  for  time  j 
but  tirn  union  of  two  large  streams,  coming  one  from  the  south- 
east, and  the  other  from  the  northeast,  and  meeting  in  what 
may  be  treated  as  the  geographical  centre  of  l!ie  Orej^'oo  val- 
ley, thence  doubling  the  volume  of  water  to  the  ocean,  while 
opening  two  great  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior 
continent,  constitutes  a  feature  in  the  map  of  tiie  country 
which  cannot  be  overlooked ;  and  it  was  probably  in  reference 
lo  this  junction  of  waters,  and  these  lines  of  communication, 
that  this  post  was  established.  They  are  important  lines,  and, 
from  the  structure  of  the  country,  must  forever  remain  so, 
— one  of  them  leading  to  the  South  Pass  and  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  other  to  t!ie  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Atha- 
basca river,  and  to  the  countries  drained  by  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  Bay.  The  British  fur  companies  now  use  both  lines; 
the  Americans,  in  their  emipiDiion  to  Oregon,  have  begun  to 
follow  the  one  which  leads  towards  the  United  States.  Bateaux 
from  tide-water  ascend  to  the  junction,  and  thence  high  up 
llie  North  fork,  or  Columbia.     Land  conveyance  only  is  used 

;;<on  the  liae  of  Lewis's  fork.     To  iho  emigrants  lo  Oregoi^ 
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lAo  Nez  Perce  iB  «  point  of  great  ioterest,  u  being,  u>  thjsi' 
who  choose  it,  the  termination  of  their  overland  journey.  The 
sroad  expanse  of  Uie  river  here  invites  them  lo  embark  on  ita 
hoaom ;  and  the  lof^y  trees  of  the  forest  furnish  the  means  of 
'ijing  so. 

From  the  South  Pass  to  ihia  plsce  i'l  about  1,000  milea ;  and 
IV  it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  that  pass  to  the  Missouri 
.'Her  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  it  may  be  assumed  that  2,000 
ii-ilea  is  the  necesiary  land  travel  in  crossing  from  the  United 
'Vjiies  to  the  Pacific  ocean  on  this  line.  From  the  mouth  of 
he  Gfi^at  Platte  it  would  ba  almiit  100  miles  less. 

Mr.  McKinley,  the  commander  of  the  post,  received  us  with 
^'lat  civility  ;  and  both  lo  myself,  and  the  heads  of  the  emi- 
iCranls  who  were  there  at  the  lime,  extended  the  rights  of  hoa- 
iiitality  in  a  comfortable  dinner  to  which  he  invited  us. 

By  a  meridional  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  only  observation 
;Jiat  the  weather  permitted  us  to  obtain,  the  mouth  of  the  Wa 
lahwaluh  river  is  in  latitude  46°  03'  46" ;  and,  by  the  road  we 
nad  traveled,  612  miles  from  Fort  Hall.  At  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  a  considerable  body  of  emigrants,  under  the  direction 
<>{  Mr.  Applegate,  a  man  of  considerable  resolution  and  energy, 
had  nearly  completed  the  builJiiig  of  a  number  of  Mackinaw 
boats,  in  which  lliey  proposed  lo  continue  their  further  voyage 
down  the  Columbia.  1  h.id  seen,  in  descending  tlie  Walahwa- 
luh  river,  a  line  drove  of  several  hundred  cattle,  which  they 
had  exchanged  for  California  cattle,  to  be  received  at  Vancou- 
ver, and  which  are  considered  a  very  inferior  breed.  The 
other  portion  of  the  emigration  had  preferred  lo  complete  their 
journey  by  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  taking  theii 
stock  and  wagons  with  ihem. 

Having  reinforced  our  animals  with  eigitt  fresh  horses,  hired 
from  the  post,  and  increased  our  stock  of  provisions  with  dried 
salmon,  pci«toes,  and  a  little  beef,  we  resumed  our  journey 
down  the  leA  bank  of  the  Columbia,  being  guided  on  our  road 
by  an  intelligent  Indian  boy,  wh  in  I  had  engaged  to  aocom- 
pany  us  as  far  as  the  Dalles. 

From  an  elevated  point  over  which  the  road  led,  wo  oblainod 
uwtiur  (kr  visw  of  Mount  Hood   190  r/df  diiuol,     Wi  ub- 
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lained  an  the  river  bank  an  obseivmion  of  the  sun  ai  rijoa 
which  gave  for  the  latitude  45<^  59'  08".  The  couairy  io.da]i 
H'us  very  unprepossessing,  and  our  road  bad  ;  and  as  we  toiled 
slowly  along  through  deep  loose  sands,  and  over  fragments  of 
bluclc  volcanic  rock,  our  laborious  traveling  was  strongly  oon 
IraMed  with  the  rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Applegate's  fleet  of 
boats,  which  suddenly  came  gliding  swiAly  down  the  broad 
river,  which  here  chanced  to  be  tranquil  and  smooth.  At  even- 
ing we  encamped  on  the  river  bank,  where  there  was  very 
little  grass,  and  less  limber.  We  frequently  met  Indians  on 
the  road,  and  they  were  collected  at  every  favorable  spot  along 
llie  river. 

29th. — The  road  continued  along  the  river,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  Mount  St.  Helens,  another  snowy  peak  of  the  Cas- 
cade range,  was  visible.  We  crossed  llie  Umatilah  river  at  a 
fall  near  its  mouth.  This  stream  is  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Walahwalah  river,  with  a  bed  of  volcanic  rock,  in  places  split 
into  fissures.  Our  encampment  was  similar  to  that  of  yester- 
day ;  there  was  very  little  grass,  and  no  wood.  The  Indiana 
brought  us  some  pieces  for  sale,  which  were  purchased  la  make 
our  fires. 

3Ist. — By  observation,  our  camp  is  in  latitude  45*^  bty  O-V, 
and  longitude  119°  33'  18".  The  night  has  been  cold,  ai.d 
we  have  while  frost  this  morning,  with  a  temperature  at  day- 
light of  2.'>°,  and  at  sunrise  of  24°.  The  early  morning  was 
very  clear,  and  the  stars  bright;  but,  as  usual  since  we  are 
OD  the  Columbia,  clouds  formed  immediately  f^th  the  rising 
sun.  The  day  continued  fine,  the  east  being  covered  with 
Mjattered  clouds,  but  the  west  remaining  clear,  showing  iha 
remarkable  cone-like  peak  of  Mount  Hood  brightly  drawn 
against  the  sky.  This  was  in  view  all  day  in  the  southwest, 
but  no  other  peaks  of  the  range  were  visible.  Our  road  wax 
a  bai  one,  of  very  loose,  deep  sand.  We  met  on  the  way  s 
party  of  Indians  unusually  well-dressed.  They  appeared  in- 
telligent, and,  in  our  slight  intercourse,  impressed  me  with 
che  belief  that  they  possessed  some  aptitude  for  acquiring  lan- 
guages. 

We  continued   to  travel  along  the  river,  the  itream  balnt 
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inUtTsperscd  with  many  sand-bars  (it  being  the  seasoD  of  low 

■vater)  and  wiih  many  islands,  and  an  apparently  good  navi. 
Ration.  Small  willows  were  the  only  wood  ;  rock  and  sand 
Ehe  prominent  geological  feature.  Tlic  rock  of  this  section  it 
a  very  compact  and  lough  basalt,  occurring  in  straia  which 
^ave  the  appearance  of  being  broken  into  fragments,  aasiiming 
the  form  of  columnar  hills,  and  appearing  always  in  escarp, 
ments,  with  the  broken  fragments  strewed  at  the  base  and  over 
the  adjoining  country. 

We  made  a  late  encampment  on  the  river,  and  used  to-night 

the  purahia  tridenlala  for  firewood.     Among  the  rocks  which 

formed  the  bank,  was  very  good  green  grass.     Latitude  45° 

^^^44'  33',  longituda  llQo  45'  09". 

^^^  Ist.— Mount  Hood  ia  glowing  in  the  sunlight  this  monurg 
and  the  air  is  pleasant,  with  a  temperature  of  3S°.  We  con- 
tinued down  the  river,  and,  passing  through  a  pretty  green 
valley,  bounded  by  high  precipitous  rocks,  encamped  at  the 
lower  end. 

On  the  right  shore,  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are  very  high 
and  steep  j  the  river  is  1,690  feet  broad,  and  dark  bluffs  of 

^^^T    rock  give  i   a  picturesque  appearance. 

^^^m      2d. — The  river  here  entered  among  blufls,  leaving  no  tongej 

^^"  room  for  a  road  ;  and  we  accordingly  left  it,  and  look  a  mori> 
inland  way  among  the  river  hills — on  which  we  had  no  sooner 
entered,  than  we  found  a  great  improvement  in  the  counlry. 
The  sand  had  disappeared,  and  the  soil  was  good,  and  covered 
with  excellent  grass,  although  the  surface  was  broken  into  high 
hills,  with  uncommonly  deep  valleys.  At  noon  we  crossed 
John  Day's  river,  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  with  a  swifl 
current  and  a  bed  of  rolled  stones.  !t  ia  sunk  in  a  deep  val- 
ley, which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  streams  in  this  region  ; 
and  ihf  hill  wb  defended  to  reach  il  well  deserve?  Ih^  nunw. 
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)f  mountain.  Some  of  the  emigrants  had  encamped  ca  IM 
river,  and  others  al  the  summit  of  the  farther  hill,  the  ancanl 
if  which  had  probably  coat  their  wagons  a  day's  labor  ;  and 
others  again  had  halted  for  the  night  a  few  miles  beyond, 
where  they  had  slept  without  water.  We  also  encamped  in  a 
,;rasay  hollow  without  water ;  but,  aa  we  had  been  forewarned 
of  this  privation  by  t'ne  guide,  the  animals  had  all  lieen  water- 
ed at  (he  river,  and  we  had  brought  with  us  a  sufhcieat  ouan- 
tit"  for  the  night. 

Sd. — Afler  two  hoars*  ride  through  a  fertile,  hilly  oouniry, 
covered,  as  all  the  upland  here  appears  to  be,  with  good  green 
'^rasa,  we  descended  again  into  (he  river  bottom,  along  which 
WB  resumed  our  sterile  road,  and  in  about  four  miles  reached 
ihe  ford  of  the  Fill  river,  (Riviire  aux  Chutes,)  a  considerable 
tributary  to  the  Columbia.  We  had  heard,  on  reaching  the 
Nez  Peroe  fort,  a  repetition  of  (he  account  in  regard  to  the  un 
settled  character  of  the  Columbia  Indians  at  the  present  time  ; 
and  to  our  little  party  they  had  at  various  points  manifested  a 
not  very  friendly  disposition,  in  several  attempts  to  steal  out 
horses.  At  this  place  I  expected  to  find  a  badly- disposed  hand, 
«ho  had  plundered  a  party  of  14  emigrant  men  a  few  days 
before,  and  taken  away  their  horses ;  and  accordingly  we  made 
the  necessary  preparation  for  our  security,  but  happily  met 
with  no  difficulty. 

The  river  was  high,  divided  into  several  arms,  with  a  rocky 
island  at  its  outlet  into  the  Columbia,  which  at  this  place  it 
rivalled  in  size,  and  apparently  derived  its  highly  characteris- 
tic name,  which  is  received  from  one  of  its  many  falls  some 
forty  miles  up  the  river.  It  entered  the  Columbia  with  a  roar 
of  falls  and  rapids,  and  is  probably  a  favorite  fishing  station 
aR^ong  the  Indians,  with  whom  both  banks  of  the  river  were 
populous ;  but  they  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  us.  The 
ford  was  very  difficult  at  ibis  time,  and,  had  they  entertained 
any  bad  intentions,  they  were  offered  a  good  opportunity  to 
carry  them  out,  as  I  drove  directly  into  the  river,  and  during 
the  crossing  the  howitzer  was  occasionally  several  feet  undei 
wat«r,  and  a  number  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  more  oRen  he 
low  than  aboro.    0-ir  guide  was  well  acq'jainted  with  th* 
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&rd,  BDO  we  succeeded  in  getting  every  thing  lal^  over  Ui  the 
kifl  bonk.     We  delayed  here  only  a  short  time  to  put  the  gun 

order,  and,  ascending  a  long  mountain  hill,  reiunied  our 
'oute  again  among  the  interior  hilis. 

The  roar  of  thr  Fallt  of  the  Columbia  ia  heard  from  the 
lu'ights,  where  we  hailed  a  few  nionienta  ,j  enjoy  a  line  view 
<^r  the  river  below.  In  the  season  of  high  water,  it  would  be 
d  very  interesting  ohject  to  visit,  in  order  to  witness  what  is  re- 
lated of  the  annual  submerging  of  the  fall  under  the  waters 
ivhich  back  up  from  the  basin  below,  constituting  a  great  natu- 
ral lock  at  this  place.  But  time  had  become  an  object  of 
serious  consideration  ;  and  the  Falls,  in  their  present  state,  had 
been  seen  and  described  by  many. 

After  a  day's  Journey  of  17  miles,  we  encamped  among  the 
hiils  on  a  little  clear  stream,  where,  as  usual,  the  Indiana  im- 
mediately gathered  round  us.  Among  them  was  a  very  old 
man,  almost  blind  from  age,  with  long  and  very  while  hair.  I 
happened  of  my  own  accord  to  give  this  old  man  a  present  of 
tobacco,  and  was  struck  with  the  impression  which  my  unpro- 
pilialed  notice  made  on  the  Indians,  who  appeared  in  a  remark- 
ahlo  manner  acquainted  with  the  real  value  of  goods,  and  li 
understand  the  equivalents  of  trade.  At  evening,  one  of  ihein 
apoke  a  few  words  to  his  people,  and,  telling  me  that  we  need 
entertain  no  uneasiness  in  regnrd  to  our  animals,  as  nme  of 
them  would  be  disturbed,  ibey  went  all  quietly  away.  In  the 
morning,  when  they  again  came  to  the  camp,  T  eiipressed  Iv  them 
the  gratification  we  felt  at  their  reasonable  conduct,  making 
them  a  present  of  some  large  knives  and  a  feM-  smaller  articles. 

4th. — The  road  continued  among  the  hills,  and,  reaching  an 
eminence,  we  saw  before  us,  watered  by  a  clear  stream,  a  tol. 
erabjy  large  valley,  through  whiuh  the  trail  pB'jsed, 

In  oimparison  with  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  great  eastern  plain,  these  are  disagreeably  dirty  in  their 
habits.  Their  huts  were  crowded  with  half-nakud  women  and 
children,  and  the  atmosphere  within  was  any  thing  b'lt  pleasant 
to  persons  who  had  just  been  riding  in  the  fresh  m.'>r.iing  air. 
We  were  somewhat  amused  with  the  scanty  dress  of  i  \'otnan, 
*ho,  in  common  with  the  others,  rushed  out  of  the  hi.'i  .-n  oui 
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arrival,  and  who,  in  deruult  of  otiier  covering,  usod  a  child  fbi 
a  fig- leaf. 

The  road  in  about  half  an  hour  passed  near  an  elevated 
point,  from  which  we  overlooked  llic  valley  of  the  Columbia 
for  many  milei5,  and  saw  in  the  distance  several  houses  sur- 
rounded by  fields,  which  a  chief,  who  had  accompanied  ua 
from  tite  village,  pointed  out  lo  us  as  the  MethodUt  missionary 

In  a  few  miles  wb  descended  to  the  river,  which  we  reached 
at  one  of  its  rcmarliably  interesting  features,  linown  aa  the 
Dalles  of  the  Cohtmbia.  Tlv  whole  volume  of  the  river  at  this 
place  passed  between  the  wa.ls  of  a  chasm,  wliich  has  the  ap> 
pearance  of  having  been  rent  through  the  basaltic  strata  which 
form  the  valley-rook  of  the  region.  At  the  narrowest  place 
we  found  the  breadth,  by  measurement,  58  yards,  and  the 
average  height  of  the  walls  above  the  water  25  feet ;  forming 
a  trough  between  the  rocks — whenoo  the  name,  probably  ap. 
plied  by  a  Canadian  voyagenr.  The  mass  of  water,  in  the 
present  low  slate  of  the  river,  passed  swiftly  between,  deep  and 
blach,  and  curled  into  many  small  whirlpools  and  counter  cur 
rents,  but  unbroken  by  foam,  and  so  still  that  scarcely  the 
id  of  a  ripple  was  heard.  The  rock,  for  a  considerable 
mce  from  the  river,  was  worn  over  a  large  portion  of  its 
ace  into  circular  holes  and  well-like  cavities,  by  the  abra- 
of  the  river,  which,  at  the  season  of  high  waters,  is  spread 
out  over  the  adjoining  bottoms. 

In  the  recent  passage  through  this  chasm,  an  unfortunate 
event  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Apptegate's  party,  in  i:ie  loss  of  one 
of  their  boats,  which  had  been  carried  under  water  in  the  midst 
of  the  Daiha,  and  two  of  Mr.  Applegate's  children  and  one 
man  drowned.  This  misfortune  was  attributed  only  to  want 
of  skill  in  the  steersman,  as  at  this  season  there  was  no  ii^pedi- 
ment  to  navigation  ;  although  the  place  is  entirely  impawible 
at  high  water,  when  boats  pasa  safely  over  the  groat  falls  above 
in  the  submerged  state  in  which  they  then  find  ihemsAlvea. 

The  basalt  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  consti 
tutes  the  rock  of  the  valley  higher  up  the  Columbia,  bo  '[t  very 
eompact,  with  a  few  round  caviliet. 
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We  passed  rapidly  three  or  four  milea  down  the  level  valley 
and  enciimped  near  the  mission.  The  character  of  the  forest 
growth  liere  changes,  and  we  found  ourselves,  with  pleasure, 
again  among  oaka  and  other  forest-trees  of  ihe  east,  lo  which 
He  had  long  been  atrangers ;  and  the  hospitable  and  kind  re- 
coplion  wiih  which  we  were  welcomed  among  our  country 
piraple  at  the  mission,  aided  the  momentary  itlusion  of  homp 

Two  goad-looking  wooden  dwelling-houses,  and  a  large 
schoolhousa,  with  stables,  barn,  and  garden,  and  large  cleared 
fields  between  the  houses  anc  Lhe  river  bank,  on  which  were 
scattered  the  wooden  huts  of  an  Indian  village,  gave  to  the 
valley  the  cheerful  and  busy  air  of  civilization,  and  had  in  our 
eyes  an  appearance  of  abundant  and  enviable  comfort. 

Our  land  journey  found  here  its  western  termination.  Th« 
delay  involved  in  getting  our  camp  to  the  right  bank  of  lh« 
Columbia,  and  in  opening  a  road  through  the  continuous  fores' 
lo  Vancouver,  rendered  a  journey  along  the  river  impractica 
ble ;  and  on  this  side  the  usual  road  acro;^  the  mountain  re- 
quired strong  and  fresh  animals,  there  being  an  interval  of  three 
[lays  in  which  they  could  obtain  no  food.  I  therefore  wrote 
immedialcly  to  Mr.  Filzpatrick,  directing  him  lo  abandon  the 
curts  at  the  Walahwalah  missionary  station,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  pack-saddles  could  be  made,  which  his  party  re- 
4Uired,  meet  me  at  the  Dalles,  from  which  point  I  proposed  to 
commence  our  homeward  journey.  The  day  after  our  arrival 
being  Sunday,  no  business  could  be  done  at  lhe  mission ;  but 
on  Monday,  Mr.  Perkins  assisted  mo  in  procuring  from  the 
Indiana  a  large  canoe,  in  which  1  designed  to  complete  our 
journey  to  Vancouver,  where  I  expected  to  obtain  the  necessary 
supply  of  provisions  and  stores  for  bur  winter  journey.  Three 
Indiaus,  from  the  family  to  whom  the  canoe  belonged,  were 
engaged  lo  assist  in  working  her  during  the  voyage,  and,  with 
them,  our  water  parly  consLsled  of  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself, 
with  Bernier  and  Jacob  Dodson.  In  charge  of  lhe  party  wnich 
was  to  remain  at  lhe  Dalles  I  left  Carson,  with  inslructions  to 
jccupy  the  people  in  making  pack-saddles  and  refilling  lhei> 
equipage.  The  village  from  which  «e  were  to  take  the  cat^ 
waa  on  iha  right  bank  of  the   river    tboui   [en  nil'ca  jclow,  a 
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wie  mouth  of  the  Tinanens  «;reek ;  and  while  Mj.  Preusa 
ceeded  down  the  river  with  the  matruniGQts,  in  a  little 
paddled  by  two  Indians,  Mr.  Perkins  accompanied  me  with 
Jie  remainder  of  the  party  by  land.  The  last  of  the  emigrants 
had  Just  !cl\  the  Dalles  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  traveling 
some  by  water  and  otliera  by  land,  making  ark-like  rafts,  on 
which  ihey  had  embarked  their  families  and  households,  with 
their  large  wagons  and  other  furniture,  while  their  stock  were 
drivea  along  the  sboie. 

For  about  five  miles  below  the  Dalles,  the  river  is  narrow, 
and  probably  very  deep ;  but  during  this  distance  it  is  some- 
what open,  with  grassy  bottoms  on  the  left.  Entering,  then, 
among  the  lower  mountains  of  the  Cascade  range,  ii  assumes 
a  genera!  character,  and  high  and  steep  rocky  hills  shut  it  ir 
on  either  side,  rising  abruptly  in  places  lo  the  height  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  gradually  acquiring  a 
mountainous   character   as   the    river   approaches    the 


After  an  liour's  travel,  when  the  sun  was  nearly  down,  we 
scarclied  along  the  shore  for  a  pleasant  [Jace,  and  halted  la 
prepare  supper.  We  had  been  well  supplied  by  our  friends  at 
the  mission  with  delicious  salted  salmon,  which  had  been  taken 
at  the  falteEt  season ;  also,  with  potatoes,  bread,  coiTee,  and 
sugar.  Wi>  ivere  delighted  at  a.  change  in  our  mode  of  travel, 
ing  and  living.  The  canoe  sailed  smoothly  down  ihp  river ; 
at  night  we  encamped  upon  the  shore,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  comfortable  provisions  supplied  the  first  of  wants.  We  en- 
joyed the  contrast  which  it  presented  to  our  late  toilsome  march- 
ings, our  night  watchings,  and  our  frequent  privation  of  food. 
We  were  a  motley  group,  but  all  happy  ;  three  unknown  In- 
dians ;  Jacob,  a  colored  man ;  Mr.  Preuss,  a  German  ;  Beroier, 
Creole  French  j  and  myself. 

Being  now  upon  the  ground  explored  by  the  South  Sea 
expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes,  and  having  accomplished 
ibo  object  of  uniting  my  survey  with  his,  and  thus  presenting 
a  connected  exploration  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific, 
und  the  w  jiler  being  at  hand,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  eoono. 
"oize  timo  by  voyaging  in  the  night,  as  is  customary  herp,  tr 
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■void  the  high  winds,  which  rise  with  the  nioriiiiig,  ana  isoline 
with  the  day. 

Accordingly,  after  an  hour's  halt,  we  again  embarked,  and 
resumed  our  pleasant  voyage  down  the  river.  The  wind  rose 
to  a  gale  after  several  hours  ;  but  the  moon  was  very  bright, 
and  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  canoe  glanced  rapidly  down  the 
elream,  the  waves  breaking  into  foam  alongside  ;  and  our  nigtil 
voyage,  aa  the  wind  bore  ua  rapidly  along  between  the  dark 
mounlains,  was  wiid  and  interesting.  About  midnight  we  pu" 
to  the  shore  on  a  rocky  beach,  behind  which  was  a  dark-look  . 
ing  pine  forest.  We  built  up  large  fires  among  the  rocka, 
which  were  in  large  masses  round  about ;  and,  arranging  oui 
blankets  on  the  moat  sheltered  places  we  could  find,  passed  a 
delightftil  night. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  at  daylight  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, the  weather  being  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  river 
smooth  and  still.  On  either  side  the  mountains  are  all  pine- 
timbered,  rooky,  and  high.  We  were  now  approaching  one 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  lower  Columbia  where  the  river 
forma  a  great  easeade,  with  a  serieB  of  rapids,  in  breaking 
through  the  range  of  mountains  to  which  the  lofty  peaks  of 
Mnunt  IToed  and  St.  Helens  belong,  and  which  rise  as  great 
pillars  of  snow  on  either  side  of  the  passage.  The  main 
branch  of  the  Sacramento  river,  and  the  Tlamalk,  issue  iii 
cascades  from  this  range  ;  and  the  Columbia,  breaking  through 
it  in  a  succession  of  cascades,  gives  the  idea  of  cascades  to 
the  whole  range ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Cascade  Rangb, 
which  it  bears,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  Coast  Range  lower 
^own.  In  making  a  short  turn  to  the  south,  the  river  forms 
ibe  cascades  in  breaking  over  a  point  of  agglomerated  masses 
of  rock,  leaving  a  handsome  bay  to  the  right,  with  several 
rocky,  pine-covered  islands,  and  the  mountains  sweep  at  a  dis- 
tance around  a  cove  where  several  small  streams  enter  the 
bay.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  halted  on  the  left  bank,  aboul 
five  minutes'  walk  above  the  cascndes,  where  there  were  several 
Indian  hut^,  and  wlroie  our  guides  signified  it  was  customary 
'.o  hire  Indians  to  assist  in  making  the  portage.  When  (ravel 
Ing  with  a  boat  as  light  as  a  canje,  which  iiay  easily  be  ow 
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rifid  cdi  Ute  ■houlden  of  the  Indiana,  thia  is  much  the  betier 
Bide  of  the  river  fir  the  portsge,  as  the  ground  here  u  very 
good  and  level,  being  a  handsome  bottom,  which  I  remarked 
tvBs  covered  (of  wui  aow  a/ioayt  the  eate  along  the  river)  with 
a  growth  of  green  and  fresh-looking  grass.  It  was  long  be- 
fore we  could  come  to  an  underatanditg  with  the  Indiana ;  but 
to  length,  when  they  had  first  received  iho  price  of  tlieir  assist- 
ance in  goods,  they  went  vigorously  to  work  ;  and,  in  a  shorter 
time  than  had  been  occupied  in  making  eur  arrangements,  the 
canoe,  instruments,  and  baggage,  were  carried  Uirough  (a 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile)  to  the  bank  below  the  main 
coiicade,  where  we  again  embarked,  the  wa'er  being  white 
with  foam  among  ugly  rooks,  and  boiling  into  a  thousand  whirl- 
pools. The  boat  passed  with  great  rapidity,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  in  the  eddies  of  the  current.  Afler  passing  through 
about  two  milea  of  broken  water,  we  ran  some  willl-looking 
rapids,  which  are  called  the  Lower  Rapids,  being  the  last  on 
the  river,  which  below  is  tranquil  and  smooth — a  broad,  mag 
nificent  stream.  On  a  low  broad  point  on  the  right  bank  ol 
the  river,  at  ihe  lower  end  of  these  rapids,  were  pitched  many 
tents  of  the  emigrants,  who  were  waiting  here  for  their  friends 
from  above,  or  for  boats  and  provisions  which  were  especled 
from  Vancouver.  In  our  passage  down  the  rapids,  I  had 
noticed  their  camps  along  the  shore,  or  transporting  their 
goods  across  the  poHTiie.  This  portage  makes  a  head  of  navi- 
gation, ascending  the  river.  It  is  about  two  milea  in  length ; 
and  above,  to  the  IViili's,  is  4S  miles  of  smooth  and  good  navi- 
gation. 

We  glided  on  without  further  interruption  between  very 
rocky  and  high  steep  mouniains,  which  sweep  along  the  river 
valley  at  a  little  distance,  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  and 
showing  occasionally  lofly  escarpmentti  of  red  rock.  Nearer, 
ihe  shore  is  bordered  by  steep  escarped  hills  and  I^uge  vertical 
rocks,  from  which  the  waters  of  the  mountain  reach  the  river 
m  a  variety  of  beautiful  falls,  aonietimea  several  hundred  feel 
in  height.  Occasionally  along  the  river  occurred  pretty  bot- 
toms, covered  with  the  greenest  verdure  of  the  spiing.  To  ■ 
DTofewional  faimeT>  hovever,  it  does  not  offer  many  plac 
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niffici^nt  extent  to  be  valuible  for  agriculture;  and  nflei 
passing  a  few  milea  below  the  Dalles,  I  had  scarcely  seen  a 
place  on  the  south  shore  where  wagons  could  get  to  the  river. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  was  heightened  by  the  continuancc- 
of  very  delightful  weather,  resembling  the  Indian  summer  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  few  miles  below  the  cascades  we  passed  a 
singular  isolated  hill ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  oeit  sis  miles 
occurred  five  vsry  pretty  falls  from  the  heights  on  the  iefi 
bank,  one  of  them  beiog  of  a  very  picturesoue  character;  <iM 
towards  atmsal  we  reached  a  remarkable  point  of  rocks,  disUn- 
guished,  on  account  of  prevailing  high  winds,  and  ihe  deltiy  ii 
frequently  occasions  to  the  janoe  navigation,  by  the  name  of 
Cape  Horn.  It  borders  the  river  in  a  high  wall  of  rook,  wiiieh 
comes  boldly  down  into  deep  water ;  and  in  violent  gales  down 
the  river,  and  from  the  opposite  shore,  which  is  the  prevailing 
direction  of  strong  winds,  the  water  is  dashed  against  it  wii^ 
considerable  violence.  It  appears  to  form  a  serious  oli.stacle 
to  canoe  traveling ;  and  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Perkins,  thai 
in  a  voyage  up  the  river  he  had  been  detained  two  weeks  at 
this  place,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  return  to  Vancouver. 

The  winds  of  this  region  deserve  a  particular  study.  They 
blow  in  currents,  which  show  ihem  lo  be  governed  by  fixed 
laws ;  and  it  is  a  problem  bow  far  they  may  come  from  (he 
mountains,  or  from  the  ocean  through  the  breaks  in  the  moun- 
tains which  lot  out  the  river. 

The  hills  here  had  lost  something  of  their  rocky  appearance, 
•nd  had  already  begun  to  decline.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
we  twarched  along  the  river  for  an  inviting  spot ;  and,  finding 
a  clean  rocky  beach,  where  some  large  dry  trees  were  iyin^ 
j>n  the  ground,  we  ran  our  boat  to  the  shore  ;  and,  after  anothi;r 
comfortable  supper,  ploughed  our  way  along  the  river  in  dark- 
ness. Heavy  clouds  covered  the  sky  this  evening,  and  ih" 
wind  began  to  sweep  in  ^ists  among  the  trees,  as  if  bad  wetilher 
were  coming.  As  we  advanced,  the  hills  on  both  sides  grew 
conslantiy  lower ;  on  the  right,  retreating  from  the  shore,  and 
^orming  a  somewhat  extensive  bottom  of  intermingled  prairie 
and  wooded  land.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  opposite 
lo  a  iimull  stream  coming  in  fro  ;.  the  north,  called  th*  Tee 
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Prame  river,  the  highlands  o>  the  lc(l  declined  to  the  plAloa. 
and  three  or  four  miles  more  d.asppeared  entirely  on  both  Bide^, 
and  the  river  entered  the  low  country.  The  river  had  gradu- 
ally expanded ;  and  when  we  emerged  from  the  htghlanda,  the 
opposite  shores  were  so  distant  as  to  appear  indistinct  in  the 
un-erlainiy  of  the  light.  About  ten  o'clock  our  pilots  halted, 
apparently  to  confer  about  the  course ;  and,  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation, pulled  directly  across  an  open  expansion  of  the  river, 
where  the  waves  were  somewhat  rough  for  a  canoe,  the  wind 
blowing  very  fresh.  Much  to  our  surprise,  a  few  minutea  af- 
terwards we  ran  aground.  Backing  ofT  our  boat,  we  made 
repealed  trials  at  various  places  lo  cross  what  appeared  to  be  a 
point  of  shifting  sand-bars,  where  we  hud  attempted  to  shorten 
the  way  by  a  cut-off.  Finally^  one  of  our  Indians  got  into  the 
water,  and  waded  about  until  he  found  a  channel  sufficiently 
deep,  through  which  we  wound  along  after  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  again  entered  the  deep  water  below.  As  we  paddled 
rapidly  down  the  river,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  saw-mill  at 
work  on  the  right  bank  ;  and,  letting  our  boat  doat  quietly 
down,  we  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  unusual  sounds,  and 
before  midnight,  encamped  on  (he  bank  of  the  river,  about  a 
mile  above  Fort  Vancouver.  Our  fine  dry  weather  had  givijii 
place  to  a  dark  cloudy  night.  At  midnight  il  began  to  rain ; 
and  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  glooiny  and  humid 
season,  which,  in  the  narrow  region  lying  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  coast,  supplies  the  place  of  winter. 

In  the  morning,  the  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention 
was  the  bartjue  Columbia,  lying  at  anchor  near  the  landing. 
She  was  about  to  start  on  a  voyage  to  England,  and  was  now 
ready  for  sea;  being  detained  only  in  waiting  the  arrival  of 
[he  express  bateaux,  which  descend  the  Coiumbitt  and  its  north 
fork  with  the  overland  mail  from  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
which  had  been  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time.  I  immediately 
waited  upon  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  executive  officer  of  (he  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  moun. 
tains,  who  received  me  with  the  courtesy  an.  hospitality  foi 
which  he  has  been  eminentlv  distinguished,  and  which  raakei 
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■  foTciblQ  and  delightrul  impression  on  a  traveler  from  (ne  long 
wildernesa  from  which  we  had  issued.     1  was  immediately 

iplied  by  him  with  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions  to  re- 
fit  und  support  my  party  in  our  contemplated  winter  journey 
lo  the  States ;  and  also  with  a  Mackinaw  boat  and  canoea, 
maimed  v-'ith  Canadian  and  Iroquois  voyageurs  and  Indians, 
for  their  transportation  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  ellicicnt  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  these 
necessary  supplies,  I  received  from  him  a  warm  and  gratifying 
sympathy  in  the  suffering  which  his  great  experience  led  him 
to  anticipate  for  us  in  our  homeward  journey,  and  a  letter  of 
recommendation  and  credit  for  any  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  into  whose  posts  we  might  be  driven  by  unexpectetj 
misfortune. 

Of  course,  the  future  supplies  for  my  party  were  paid  for, 
bills  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  being  readily 
taken  ;  but  every  hospitable  attention  was  extended  to  me,  and 
I  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  a  room  in  the  fori,  "  and  lo 
nake  mi/aelfat  home  while  I  tlayed." 

I  found  many  American  emigrants  at  the  fort ;  others  hud 
already  crossed  the  river  into  their  lane  uf  promise — the  Wa- 
lahmelte  valley.  Others  were  daily  arriving ;  and  all  of  them 
hove  beni  furnished  with  shelter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  afforded 
by  the  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment.  Necessary 
clothing  and  provisions  (the  latter  to  be  returned  in  kind  from 
the  produce  of  their  labor)  were  also  furnished.  This  friendly 
assistance  was  of  very  great  value  to  the  emigrants,  whose 
families  were  otherwise  exposed  to  much  suffering  in  the 
winter  rains,  which  had  now  commenced ;  at  the  some  lime 
they  were  in  want  of  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
Those  who  had  taken  a  water  conveyance  at  the  Nez  Perce 
fort  continued  to  arrive  safely,  with  no  other  accident  than  hai 
ueen  already  mentioned.  The  parly  which  had  crossed  over 
Ihe  Cascade  monnlains  were  reported  to  have  lost  a  number  o( 
their  animals;  and  ihose  who  had  driven  their  stock  do* 
Ciilumbia  had  brought  them  safely  in,  and  found  for  them  a 
ready  and  very  profitable  market,  and  were  already  propofinij 
lo  the  SlateB  in  the  spring  for  another  lupplv- 
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In  the  ipace  of  two  days  our  prnparations  had  been  Lom- 
pleted,  and  we  were  ready  to  &et  out  ou  our  return.  It  wuula 
iiuve  been  very  gratifying  to  have  gone  down  to  the  Pacitic, 

and,  solely  in  the  interest  and  love  of  geography,  lo  have  seen 
ths  ocean  on  the  western  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  continent,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  completeness  to  the 
geographical  picture  which  had  been  formed  in  our  minds ; 
but  ihe  rainy  season  had  now  regularly  sei  in,  and  the  air  waa 
GHed  with  fogs  and  rain,  which  left  no  beauty  in  any  scenery, 
and  obstructed  observations.  The  object  of  my  iustruoliona 
Sad  been  entirely  fulfilled  in  having  connected  our  reconnais- 
sance with  the  surveys  of  Captain  Wilkes ;  and  although  il 
would  have  been  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  terminate  here 
also  our  ruder  astronomical  observations,  I  ivas  not,  for  such  B 
reason,  justified  to  make  a  delay  in  waiting  for  favorable 
weather. 

Near  sunset  of  the  tOlh,  the  boats  lefl  the  fort,  and  encamped 
after  making  only  a  few  miles.  Our  flotilla  consisted  of  a 
Mackinaw  barge  and  three  canoes — one  of  them  that  in  which 
we  had  descended  the  river;  and  a  party  in  all  of  twenty  men. 
One  of  the  emigrants,  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Missouri,  who  had  lefi 
his  family  and  property  at  liie  Dalles,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  alTorded  by  the  return  of  our  boats  to  bring  them 
down  to  Vancouver.  This  gentleman,  as  well  as  tliti  Messrs. 
Applegate,  and  others  of  the  emigrants  whom  I  saw,  possessed 
inletligenoe  and  character,  wtlh  the  moral  and  intcllectuai 
stamina,  as  well  as  the  enterprise,  which  give  solidity  and 
respectability  to  the  foundation  of  colonies. 

llth. — The  morning  was  rainy  and  misty.  We  did  not 
move  with  the  practised  celerity  of  my  own  camp ;  and  it  was 
nearly  nine  o'clock  when  our  motley  crew  had  liniahed  their 
breakfast  and  were  ready  to  start.  Onoe  afloat,  however,  they 
worked  steadily  and  well,  and  we  advanced  at  a  good  rate  up 
the  river;  and  in  ihe  alernoon  a  breeze  sprung  up,  which 
enabled  us  to  add  a  sail  to  the  oars.  At  evening  we  encamped 
on  a  warm-looking  beach,  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  riv«r-hill,  immediately  at  the  lower  end  of  Cape 
fto  th«  opposite  shore  ii  laid  to  bo  a  singular  hole  in  the 
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bin,  from  which  the  Indians  believe  coinea  the  wind  producing 
theee  gnleg.  It  is  called  the  It-evil's  hole ;  anJ  the  Indians,  I 
waa  lold,  had  been  reaolving  to  send  down  one  of  their  alavM 
to  explore  the  region  below.  At  dark,  ihe  wind  shiRed  into 
ilB  atormy  quarter,  gradually  increasing  lo  a  gale  Irom  the 
southwest ;  and  the  aky  becoming  clear,  I  obtained  a  good 
aljservation  of  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite  ;  the  rcault  of 
which  being  an  absolute  observation,  I  have  adopted  for  the 
longitude  of  the  place. 

I2th. — The  wind  during  tlie  night  hod  increased  to  so  much 
violence,  that  llie  broad  river  this  mommg  was  angry  and 
while;  the  waves  breaking  with  considerable  force  againal 
this  rocky  wall  of  the  cape.  Our  old  Iroquois  pilot  was  un- 
willing to  risk  the  boats  around  the  point,  and  I  was  not  dis- 
posed to  hazard  the  stores  of  our  voyage  for  the  delay  of  a  day. 
Further  observations  were  obtained  during  the  day,  giving;  for 
the  Jatitude  of  the  place  45"  33'  09" ;  and  the  longitude  ob- 
tained from  the  satellite  is  122°  6'  15". 

I3th. — We  had  a  day  of  disagreeable  and  cold  rain,  and, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  began  to  approach  the  rapids  of  die  cu^- 
cades.  There  is  here  a  high  timbered  island  on  tlie  lefl  shors, 
below  which,  in  descending,  I  Iiod  remarked,  in  a  blulT  of  the 
river,  the  extremities  of  trunks  of  trees,  appearing  to  be  im. 
bedded  in  the  rock.  Landing  here  this  aflernaon,  I  found,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment,  a  stratum  of  coal  and  forest- 
trees,  imbedded  between  strata  of  altered  clay,  containing  the 
remains  of  vegetables,  the  leaves  of  which  indicate  that  the 
plants  were  dicotyledonous.  Among  these,  the  stems  of  some 
5f  the  ferns  are  not  mineralized,  but  merely  charred,  retaining 
still  their  vegetable  structure  and  substance;  and  in  this  con- 
dition a  portion  also  of  the  trees  remain.  The  indurated  ap- 
pearance and  compactness  of  the  strata,  as  well,  perhaps,  at 
the  mineralized  condition  of  the  coal,  are  probably  due  to  ig- 
neous action.  Some  portions  of  the  coal  precisely  resemble 
in  aspect  the  canal  coal  of  England,  and,  wi^  Uie  accompany 
ing  fossils,  have  bean  referred  lo  the  tertiary  formation. 

These  strata  appear  to  rest  upon  a  mass  of  agglomerate'! 
rock,  being  but  a  fow  feet  above  the  water  of  the  river  ;  ap-' 
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iver  ihem  i»  the  escarpment  of  perhaps  SQ  feet,  rising  gixlu- 
ally  in  the  rear  towards  the  mountains.  The  wet  and  cold 
eveaing,  and  near  approach  of  night,  prevented  me  from  m«- 
king  any  other  llian  a  slight  examination. 

The  current  was  now  very  swift,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
cordelle  the  boal  along  the  left  shore,  where  the  hank  was  cov- 
ered with  large  masses  of  rocks.  Night  overtook  iia  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  island,  a  short  distance  below  Ihe  cascades, 
and  we  halted  on  the  open  point.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lightei 
canoes,  paddled  altogether  by  Indians,  had  passed  ahead,  and 
were  out  of  sight.  With  them  was  the  lodge,  which  was  the 
only  shelter  we  had,  with  most  of  the  bedding  and  provisions. 
We  shouted,  and  fired  guns ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  it  was 
impassible  for  them  to  hear  above  the  roar  of  the  river;  and 
we  remained  all  night  without  shelter,  the  rain  pouring  down 
all  the  time.  The  old  voyageurs  did  not  appear  to  mind  it 
much,  but  covered  themselves  up  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
lay  down  on  the  sand-beach,  where  they  remained  quiet  until 
morning.  The  rest  of  us  spent  a  rather  miserable  night ;  and, 
to  add  to  our  discomfort,  the  incessant  rain  extinguished  our 
fires ;  and  we  were  glad  when  at  last  daylight  appeared,  and 
we  again  embarked. 

Crossing  to  the  right  bank,  we  eordelled  ihe  boat  along  the 
shore,  there  being  no  longer  any  use  of  the  paddles,  and  pul 
into  a  little  bay  below  the  upper  rapids.  Here  we  found  a 
lodge  pitched,  and  about  20  Indians  silting  around  a  blazing 
fire  within,  making  a  luxurious  breakfast  with  salmon,  bread, 
butter,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  provisions.  In  the  forest,  on 
the  edge  of  the  high  bluff  overlooking  (he  river,  is  an  Indian 
graveyard,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  tombs,  in  each  of  which 
wer^  the  scattered  bones  of  many  akeU'lona.  The  tombs  were 
made  of  boards,  which  were  ornamented  with  many  figures  of 
men  and  animals  of  the  natural  size — from  their  appoarance, 
constituting  the  armorial  device  by  which,  among  Indians,  the 
ohieh  are  usually  known. 

The  masses  of  rock  displayed  along  the  shores  of  the  ravine 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cascades,  are  clearly  volcanic  pro- 
diiota-     Between  ihii  cove,  which  '  called  Gruveyard  bay,  atii 
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mother  spot  of  smooth  water  aboi  i ,  on  the  right,  called  Luden 
bay,  sheltered  by  a  Jut'.ing  point  nf  huge  rocky  massei  U  the 
Tool  of  the  cascades,  the  shore  along  the  intervening  rapida  ii 
lined  with  precipices  of  distinct  strata  of  red  and  varioualy- 
Qolored  lavas,  in  inulined  positions. 

The  masses  of  rook  farming  the  poinl  at  Luders  hay  conHisi 
af  B  porous  trap,  or  basalt — a  volcanic  product  of  a  modem 
period.  The  rocks  belong  lo  agglomerated  massos,  which 
fbrni  the  immediuie  ground  of  the  cascades,  and  have  been 
dlready  mentioned  as  con!ititut.ng  a  bed  of  cemented  conglom- 
erate rocks,  appearing  at  tarious  places  along  the  river. 
Here  they  are  scattered  along  the  shores,  and  through  the 
bed  of  the  river,  wearing  ths  character  of  convulsion,  which 
form;  the  impressive  and  prominent  feature  of  ihc  river  at  thii 
pl.oe. 

Wherever  we  came  in  contact  with  the  rocks  ol  these  moun. 
tains,  we  found  them  volcanic,  which  is  probably  the  charac- 
ter of  the  range  ;  and  at  this  time,  two  of  the  great  snowy 
cones.  Mount  Regnier  and  St.  Helens,  were  in  action.  On 
the  23d  of  the  preceding  November,  St.  Helens  haJ  scattered 
its  ashe*,  like  a  white  fall  of  snow,  over  the  Dalles  of  the  Co- 
umbia,  GO  miles  distant.  A  specimen  of  these  ashes  was 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Brewer,  one  of  the  clerEvmen  at  the 
Dalles. 

The  lolly  range  of  the  Cascade  mountains  forms  a  distinct 
boundary  between  the  opposite  climates  of  the  regions  along 
ils  western  and  eastern  bases.  On  the  west,  they  present  a 
barrier  to  the  clouds  of  fog  and  rain  which  roll  up  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  beat  against  their  rugged  sides,  forming  (he 
rainy  seaaon  of  ihe  winter  in  the  country  along  the  coast. 
Into  the  brighter  skies  of  the  region  along  their  eastern  base, 
this  rainy  winter  never  penetrates ;  and  at  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia  the  rainy  season  is  unknown,  the  brief  winter  being 
limited  to  a  period  of  about  two  months,  during  which  the  earth 
is  covered  with  the  slight  snows  of  a  climate  remarkably  mild 
for  so  high  a  latitude.  The  Cascade  rongi^  lias  an  average 
distance  of  about  130  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  It  extends  fnt 
both  north  and  wiuth  of  ihr  ['(.liimbia   an.i  it  indicated  to  thi 


diatant  obMrver,  bolh  in  course  and  position,  by  the  loAf  tol-  ^| 
canio  peaks  which  rise  out  of  it,  and  whtoh  are  visible  to  an  ^H 
immense  diatanoe.  ^H 

During  several  days  of  constant  rain,  it  Icept  our  whole  force     ^| 
I  laboriously  employed  in  getting  our  barge  and  canoes  to  the     ^H 

•  upper  end  of  ibe  Ca-scades.     The  portage  ground  was  occu-     ^H 

pied  by  emigrant  families  ;  tlieir  thin  and  inaulHcient  clothing 
bareheaded  and  barefooted  children,    attesting  the  length  of 
I  their  journey,  and  showing  that  they  had,  in  many  instances, 

■  ^       gel  out  without  a  due  preparation  of  what  was  indispensable. 

A  gentleman   named  Luders,  a  botanist   from  the  city  ol' 
Hamburg,  arrived  at  the  bay  I  have  called  by  his  name  while 
we  were  occupied  in  bringing  up  the  boata,     1  waa  delighted 
f  to  meet  at  such  a  place  a  man  of  kindred  pursuits ;  but  we 

had  only  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  conversation,  as  his  canoe, 
[  under  the  guidance  of  two  Indians,  was  about  to  run  the  rapids; 

and  1  could  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  regaling  him  with  a 
breakfast,  which,  after  hia  recent  journey,  would  have  been  an 
extraordinary  luxury.  All  of  hia  few  inalrumenla  and  bug- 
gage  were  in  the  canoe,  and  he  hurried  around  by  land  to  meet 
it  at  the  Graveyard  bay ;  but  he  was  scarcely  out  of  sight, 
when,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Indians,  the  boat  was  drawn 
into  the  midst  of  the  rapids,  and  glanced  down  the  river,  bot- 
tom up,  with  a  loss  of  every  thing  it  contained.  In  the  natura.' 
concern  I  felt  for  hia  misfortune,  I  gave  to  the  little  cove  ihn 
name  of  Luders  bay. 

15lh. — We  continued  to-day  our  work  at  the  portage. 
About  nooB,  the  two  barges  of  the  express  from  Montreftl 
arrived  at  the  upper  portage  landing,  which,  for  large  boata,  ii 
on  tiie  right  bank  of  tlie  rivi?r.  They  were  a  fine-looking 
crew,  and  among  them  I  remnrkrl  a  fresh.looking  woman 
and  her  daughter,  emigranls  from  Canada.  It  waa  satisfactory 
to  see  the  order  and  speed  with  which  these  experienced  water. 
men  efTecled  the  portage,  and  passed  their  boats  over  the  cas- 
cadee.  They  had  arrived  u.  noon,  and  in  the  evening  they 
expected  to  reach  Vancouver.  These  bateaux  carry  the  ex. 
press  of  the  Hudaon  Bay  Company  to  the  highest  navigabli  J 
int  of  the  North  I'ork  of  the  Columbti,  whence   it  b  oar        V 
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fled  by  «n  overland  parly  to  Lake  Winipec,  where  it  is 
-livided  ;  part  going  to  Montreal,  and  part  to  Iludsor  Bay. 
Thus  a  regular  communicalion  is  kept  up  between  three  very 
remote  points. 

The  Canadian  emigrants  were  much  chagrined  at  the  change 
>f  climate,  and  informed  me  that,  only  a  few  miles  above,  ihey 
nad  left  a  country  of  bright  blue  sky  and  a  shining  sun.  The 
next  morning  tlic  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  which  directly 
■iverlook  the  caaoadea,  were  white  with  the  freshly  fallen  snow, 
while  it  continued  to  reiin  steadily  below. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  finished  the  portage,  and,  embarking 
again,  moved  a  little  distance  up  the  right  bank,  Jn  order  to 
clear  the  smaller  rapids  of  the  cascades,  and  have  a  Bnioolh 
river  for  the  next  morning.  Though  we  made  but  a  few  miles, 
l\.c  weather  improved  immediately ;  and  though  the  rainy 
country  and  the  cloudy  mountains  were  close  behind,  before 
us  was  the  bright  sky  ;  so  distinctly  is  oltmale  here  marked  by 
a  moimlain  boundary. 

17th. — We  had  to-day  an  opporiunity  to  complete  the 
sketch  of  thai  portion  of  the  river  down  which  we  had  come 
by  night. 

Many  places  occur  along  the  river,  where  the  stumps,  oi 
rather  portions  of  ihe  trunks  of  pine-trees,  are  standing  along 
the  shore,  and  in  the  water,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  below  the  surface,  in  the  beautifully  clear  water. 
These  collections  of  dead  trees  are  called  on  the  Calumbia  the 
submerged  forest,  and  are  supposed  to  hove  been  created  by  the 
elfects  of  some  convulsion  which  formed  the  cascades,  and 
which,  by  damming  up  the  river,  placed  these  trees  undei 
ivftter  and  destroyed  them.  But  I  venture  to  presume  that  the 
cascades  are  older  than  the  trees ;  and  as  these  submergetl 
forests  occur  ai  five  or  six  places  along  the  river,  I  had  an  op- 
|jortunity  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  have  neen  formed  by 
I  land-slides  from  the  mountains,  which  here  closely 
n  the  river,  and  which  brought  down  with  them  into  th" 
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foliage,  aad  ihe  vege'.ation  of  ihe  neighboring  hill,  iiiecll]^ 
amiilat  the  falling  and  yellow  leaves  of  [he  river  trees.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  this  would  have  been  a  beautiful  ilBoBtration 
10  the  eye  of  a  botanist. 

Pollowing  the  course  of  a  slide,  which  was  very  plainly 
marked  along  the  mountain,  I  found  thai  in  the  interior  parts 
ihe  trees  were  in  their  usual  erect  position ;  but  at  the  extremity 
of  the  slide  they  wore  rocked  about,  and  thrown  into  a  confuaion  , 
of  inclinations. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  we  passed  a  sandy  bar  in 
iho  river,  whence  we  had  an  unexpected  view  of  Mount  Hood, 
bearing  directly  south  by  compass. 

During  the  day  we  used,  oar  and  Kail,  and  at  night  had 
again  a  deli^jhtful  camping  ground,  and  a  dry  place  to  sleep 

ISth. — The  day  again  was  pleasant  and  bright.  At  10 
o'clock  we  passed  a  rock  island,  on  Uie  rfghL  shore  of  thu  - 
river,  which  the  Indians  use  as  a  burial  grrur.d  ;  and  halting 
(or  a  short  time,  about  on  hour  afterwards,  ai  the  village  ol 
our  Indian  friends,  early  in  the  aRernoon  we  arrived  again  ai 
he  Dalles. 

Carson  had  removed  the  camp  up  the  river  a  little  nearer 
I »  the  hills,  where  the  animals  had  better  grass.  We  K 
every  thing  in  good  order,  and  arrived  just  in  lime  to  partake 
of  an  excellent  roast  of  California  beef.  My  friend,  Mi 
Gilpin,  had  arrived  in  advance  of  the  parly,  His  object  i 
visiting  this  country  had  been  to  obtain  correct  informatio 
of  the  Walahmetle  settlements ;  and  ha  had  reached  this 
point  ill  his  journey,  highly  pleased  with  the  country  over 
which  he  had  traveled,  and  with  invigorated  health.  On  the 
following  day  he  continued  his  journey,  in  our  returning  boats, 
to  Vancouver. 

The  camp  was  now  occupied  in  making  [he  necessary  pre- 
parations for  our  homeward  journey,  which,  though  homeward, 
contemplated  a  new  route,  and  a  great  circuit  to  the  south  aiii 
Mutheast,  and  the  exploration  of  the  Great  Basin  between  the 
Hocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Neeada.  Tiiree  prinoipa'  ' 
nb'ents  were  indicated,  by  report  or  by  maps,  as  being  on  tbif.  ' 
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route;  ihe  character  or  e.xisicnce  oi  which  I  wished  to  Bi«o*i 
imn,  Kud  which  I  assumed  as  landmarks,  or  leediog  pointa,  on 
'Jie  projecled  line  of  return.  The  fist  of  these  points  was  lli" 
Tlamalh  lake,  on  the  table-land  betiveen  Ihe  head  of  Pall  river 
which  comes  to  the  Columbia,  aid  the  Sacrameuto,  which  goes 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ;  and  from  which  lake  a  river  of 
the  same  name  makes  its  way  westwardly  direct  to  the  ocean 
Phis  lake  and  river  are  often  called  Klamet,  but  I  have  chosen 
to  write  its  name  according  lo  the  Indian  pronunciation.  The 
position  of  this  lake,  on  the  line  of  inland  communication  bf- 
(ween  Oregon  and  California ;  ils  proaimity  to  the  demarca- 
tion boundary  of  latitude  42° ;  its  imputed  double  character 
of  lake,  or  meadow,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  ;  and 
the  hostile  and  warlike  character  attributed  lo  the  Indrajis 
■ibout  it — all  made  it  a  desirable  object  to  visit  and  examine 
From  this  lake  our  course  was  intended  to  be  about  aoulheasi, 
to  a  reported  lake  called  Mary's,  at  some  days'  journey  in  the 
Great  IWin  ;  and  thence,  still  on  southeast,  to  the  reputed 
BueTtavenlura  river,  which  has  had  a  p'acc  in  so  many  maps, 
and  couaienanoed  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  great  river 
flowing  from  the  Rocky  mountains  lo  the  Bay  of  San  Fran. 
CISCO.  From  the  Buenaventura  the  next  point  was  intended 
lo  be  in  that  section  of  the  Rocky  mountains  which  includes 
[he  heads  of  Arkansas  river,  and  of  the  opposite  waters  of  the 
Californiangulf;  and  thence  down  the  Arkansas  to  Bent's  fort, 
and  home.  This  was  our  projected  line  of  return — a  greai 
part  of  it  absolutely  new  to  geographical,  botanical,  and  geolo. 
gical  science — and  the  subject  of  reports  in  relation  to  takes, 
rivers,  deserts,  and  savages  Imrdty  above  the  condition  of  mere 
wild  animals,  which  inflamed  desire  to  know  what  this  terra 
tncognita  really  contained. 

It  was  a  serious  enterprise,  at  the  commencement  of  winle 
to  undertake  the  traverse  of  such  a  region,  and  with  a  pari  - 
consisting  only  of  twenty-five  persons,  and  they  of  many  ni 
Lions — American,  French,  German,  Canadian,  Indian,  am 
colored — and  most  of  them  young,  several  being  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  All  knew  that  a  straage  country  was  I"  bp 
tKptor^d,  and  dangers  aad  hardship!  to  b«  ^ncunlered;  bui 
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no  one  Menched  at  the  pro»jpccl.  On  llic  contrary,  coutk^i 
ruid  confidence  animated  ihe  whole  party.  Cheerl'ulness,  readi- 
ness, subordination,  prompt  obedience,  characterized  all ;  nor 
did  any  extremity  of  peril  and  privation,  to  which  we  were  af- 
terwards exposed,  ever  belie,  or  derogate  from,  the  fine  spirit 
of  this  brave  and  generous  commencemem.  The  course  of  the 
narrative  will  show  at  what  point,  and  for  what  reasons,  we 
were  prevented  from  the  complete  execution  of  ihis  plan,  aftoi 
having  made  considerable  progress  upon  it,  and  how  we  were 
forced  by  desert  plains  and  mountain  ranges,  and  deep  snows, 
far  to  the  south,  and  near  to  Ihe  Pacific  ocean,  and  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where,  indeed,  a  new  and 
arnple  field  of  exploration  opened  itself  before  us.  For  the 
present,  we  must  follow  the  narrative,  which  wil!  first  lead  -s 
south  along  the  valley  of  Fall  river,  and  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Cascade  range,  to  the  Tlamath  lake,  from  which,  nr  its 
margin,  three  rivere  go  in  three  directions — on"  west,  Ic  ihi, 
ocean;  another  north,  to  the  Columbia;  thr  third  iKiuth,  tc 
California. 

For  the  support  of  the  party,  I  had  provided  at  Vancouver  a 
supply  of  provisions  for  not  less  than  three  months,  consisting 
principally  of  flour,  peas,  and  lallow — tlie  latter  being  used  w 
cooking ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  1  had  purchased  at  the  mis- 
sion some  California  cattle,  which  were  to  be  driven  on  the 
hoof.  We  had  104  mules  and  horses — part  of  the  latter  pro- 
eured  from  ihe  Indians  about  the  mission ;  and  for  the  susten- 
ance of  which,  our  reliance  was  upon  the  grass  which  we 
should  find,  and  the  soft  por<ous  wood  which  was  to  be  substi- 
'.uted  when  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Filzpatrick,  with  Mr.  Tallnl  and  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  arrived  on  iiie  31st ;  and  the  ca:r.;i  was  now  closely  en- 
gaged in  the  laDor  of  preparation,  Mr.  Perkin?  succeeded  in 
obtaining  as  a  guide  to  the  Tlamath  lake  two  Indians — one  o7 
whom  had  been  there,  and  bore  the  marks  of  several  wounds 
ne  had  received  from  some  of  the  Indians  in  iho  neighhorhowt , 
and  the  other  went  along  for  company.  In  order  to  enabl  -  ut 
to  obtain  horses,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  the  various  In- 
"ian  Tillageg  in  the  neighborhood,  informing  them  that  w»  were 
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riniroui  to  porcbaae,  ud  appomting  a  day  for  thezn  Id  ktin^ 
them  in. 

We  made,  in  the  mean  time,  aeveral  eicursiona  i:i  the  vi. 
ciniiy.  Mr.  Perkins  walked  with  Mr.  Preuss  and  mysflf  to 
the  heights,  about  nine  miles  distant,  on  the  opposi'c  side  of  tht 
river,  whence,  in  fine  weather,  an  extensive  view  m.iy  bo  had 
aver  the  mountains,  including  seven  great  peaks  of  the  Cas- 
cade range ;  but  clouds,  on  ihia  occaaioD,  destroyed  the  antici- 
pated pleasure,  and  we  obtained  bearings  only  to  three  that 
were  visible — Mount  Regnier,  St.  Helens,  and  Mount  IIo™l, 
On  the  heights,  about  one  mile  aou'.h  of  the  mission,  a  Vi-ry 
One  view  may  be  hod  of  Mount  ll^od  and  St.  Helena.  In 
order  to  determine  their  position  with  as  much  accuracy  a? 
possible,  the  angular  distances  of  the  peaks  were  nieaauretl 
with  the  sextant,  at  different  fixed  points  from  which  they  coui<. 

The  Indians  brought  in  their  horses  at  the  appointed  lim-, 
and  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  number  in  exchange  foi 
goods;  but  they  were  relatively  much  higher  here,  whcrf 
goods  are  plenty  and  at  moderate  prices,  than  we  had  fomnf 
ihem  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  our  voyage.  Several  of  tlif 
Indians  inquired  very  anxiously  to  know  if  we  had  any  diil 
lars  ;  and  the  horses  we  procured  were  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  I  had  desired,  and  of  thin,  inferior  quality  ;  the  oldesi 
and  poorest  being  those  that  were  sold  to  us.  These  horses, 
OS  ever  in  our  journey  you  will  have  occasion  to  remark,  ara 
valuable  for  hanlihood  and  great  endurance. 

a4lh. — At  this  place  one  of  the  men  was  discharged  ;  and 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Perkins,  a  Chinook  Indian,  a  lad  of  nine- 
teen, who  was  extremely  desirous  lo  "  see  the  whites,"  and 
make  some  acquaintance  with  our  institutions,  was  received 
into  the  porty  under  my  special  charge,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  would  ftgaiiv  relum  him  to  his  friends.  He  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  household  of  Mr.  Perkins,  uid  »poke 
1  few  words  of  the  English  language. 

35th- — Wo  were  all  up  early,  in  the  excitement  of  turning 
towards  home.  The  stars  were  brilliant,  and  tlie  mo  nmj 
jold.  the  thermometer  ot  daylight  'JO^. 
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Our  preparalinns  had  been  fully  completed,  and  lo-day  we 
Donunenccd  our  journey.  The  lillle  wagon  which  had  hithertt 
carried  the  instruments,  I  judged  it  necessary  to  abandon ;  and 
it  waj  accordingly  presented  to  the  mission.  In  all  our  long 
traTeling,  it  had  never  beep  overturned  or  injured  by  any  ac 
cident  of  the  road  ;  and  the  only  things  broken  were  the  glass 
lamps,  and  one  of  the  front  panels,  which  had  I 
by  an  unruly  Indian  horsp  The  howitzer  was  the  only 
wlieeled  carriage  now  remaining.  We  started  about  noon, 
when  the  weather  had  become  disagreeably  cold,  with  flurries 
sf  snow.  Our  friend  Mr.  Perkins,  whose  kindness  had  been 
ictive  and  efficient  during  our  stay,  accompanied  us  several 
niles  on  our  road,  when  he  bade  us  forewell,  and  consigne' 
IS  to  the  care  of  our  guidea.  Ascending  to  the  uplands  be- 
viind  the  southern  fork  of  the  T\naneni  creek,  we  found  the 
snow  lying  on  the  ground  in  frequent  patches,  although  ihe 
pasture  appeared  good,  and  the  new  short  grass  was  fresh  and 
green.  We  traveled  over  high,  hilly  land,  and  encamped  on  a 
little  branch  of  Tinanena  creek,  where  there  were  good  grass 
and  timber.  The  southern  bank  was  covered  with  snow, 
which  was  scattered  over  the  bottom  ;  and  the  little  creek,  ita 
borders  lined  with  ice,  had  a  chilly  and  wintry  look.  A  num- 
ber of  Indiana  had  accompanied  us  so  far  on  our  road,  end  re- 
mained with  us  during  the  night.  Two  had-looking  fellows- 
who  wore  detected  in  stealing,  were  tied  and  laid  before  the 
fire,  and  guard  mounted  over  them  during  the  nighl.  The 
night  was  cold,  and  partially  clear. 

36th. — The  morning  was  cloudy  and  misty,  and  but  a  few 
•tars  visible.  During  the  night  water  froze  in  the  tents,  and 
at  sunrise  the  thermometer  was  at  20°.  Left  camp  at  10 
o'clock,  the  road  leading  along  tributaries  of  the  Tinanens,  and 
being,  so  far,  very  good.  We  turned  to  the  right  at  the  fork 
of  the  trail,  ascending  by  a  steep  ascent  along  a  spur  to  the 
dividing  grounds  between  this  stream  and  the  waters  of  Pall 
river.  The  creeks  we  had  passed  were  limbered  principally 
with  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees.  Snow  lies  everj-where 
here  on  the  ground,  and  we  had  a  ^ight  fall  during  the  mou 
l)^ ;  bu  towai  dn  noon  the  bright  sky  yielded  to  a  bright  ■ 
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This  moming  we  had  a  grand  view  of  St.  Helens  and  Rvgnier : 
the  latter  appeared  of  a  conical  form,  and  very  lofty,  leading 
the  eye  far  up  into  the  sky.  The  line  of  the  timbered  country 
is  very  distinctly  marked  here,  the  bare  hills  making  with  it  a 
remarkable  contrast.  The  summit  of  the  Idge  commanded  a 
Une  view  of  the  Taih  prairie,  and  the  stream  running  through 
it,  which  is  a  tributary  to  the  Fall  river,  the  chasm  of  which 
is  visible  to  the  right.  A  steep  descent  of  a  mountain  hill 
brought  us  down  into  the  valley,  and  we  encamped  on  the 
stream  after  dark,  guided  by  the  light  of  (ires,  which  some 
naked  Indians,  belonging  to  a  village  on  the  opposite  side,  were 
kindling  for  us  on  the  bank.  This  is  a  large  branch  of  the  Fall 
river.  There  was  a  broad  banii  of  thick  ice  some  fifteen  feel 
wide  on  either  bank,  and  the  river  current  is  swift  and  bold. 
The  night  was  cold  and  clear,  and  we  made  our  astronomical 
sbservation  this  evening  with  the  thermometer  at  20°. 

In  anticipation  of  coming  hardship,  and  to  spare  our  horses, 
there  was  much  walking  done  to-day ;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatriok  and 
myself  made  the  day's  Journey  on  foot.  Somewhere  near  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  are  the  falls  from  which  the  river  lakes 
its  name. 

27lh. — A  fine  view  of  Mount  Hood  this  morning ;  s  rose- 
colored  mass  of  snow,  bearing  S.  8fP  W.  by  compass.  The 
sky  is  clear,  and  the  aii  cold ;  the  thermometer  2-5°  below 
zero,  the  trees  and  bushes  glittering  white,  and  the  ra;  id  stream 
filled  with  floating  ice. 

StilelMi  and  the  While  Crane,  two  Indian  chieft  who  had  ac- 
companied us  thus  far,  took  their  leave,  and  we  resumed  our 
journey  at  10  o'clock.  We  ascended  by  a  steep  hill  from  the 
river  bottom,  which  is  sandy,  to  a  volcanic  plain,  around  which 
lofty  hills  sweep  in  a  regular  form.  It  is  cut  up  by  gullies  of 
basaltic  rook,  escarpments  of  which  appear  everywhere  in  the 
hills.  This  plain  is  called  the  Taih  prairie,  and  is  sprinkled 
with  some  scattered  pines.  The  country  is  now  far  more  inter- 
esting to  a  traveler  than  the  route  along  the  Snake  and  Colum. 
bia  rivers.  To  our  right  we  had  always  the  mountains,  from 
the  midst  of  whose  dark  pine  forests  the  isolated  snowy  peakt 
were  looking  lut  like  giants.     They  served  us  (or  graad  bM 
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0001  to  show  [he  late  at  wliitii  "u  Lid\anc(;d  In  c 
Muual  Hood  was  already  becoming  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
when  we  oBcended  the  prairie,  we  obtained  a  bearing  lo  Mount 
Jefierson,  S.  33°  W.  The  ln<l;an  superetilion  has  peopled 
these  loAy  peaks  with  evil  spiiila,  and  they  have  never  yei 
known  the  tread  of  a  human  Ibot.  Sternly  drawn  against  the 
sky,  they  look  so  high  and  aicop,  ao  snowy  arid  rooky,  that  it 
appears  almost  impossible  lo  climb  them  ;  but  ^.till  a  trial  would 
have  its  attractious  for  the  adventurous  traveler.  A  small 
trail  takes  off  through  the  prairie,  towards  a  low  point  in  the 
range,  and  perhaps  there  ia  here  a  pass  into  the  Wahlamette 
valley.  Crossing  the  plain,  we  deaoended  by  a  rocky  hill  into 
the  bed  o[  a  tributary  of  Fall  river,  and  made  an  early  encamp- 
ment. Tlie  water  was  in  holes,  and  frozen  over ;  and  we  i 
obliged  to  cut  through  the  ice  for  the  animals  to  drink. 
ox,  which  was  rather  troublesome  to  drive,  was  killed  here  for    | 

The  evening  was  fine,  the  aky  being  very  clear,  and  I  ob-    [ 
tained  an  immersion  of  the  third  satellite,  with  a  good  observa-  j 
lion  of  an  emersion  of  the  first ;  the  latter  of  whicli  gives  for 
the  longitude,  131°  02'  43";  the  latitude,  by  observation,  be- 
ing  45"  06'  45".     The  night  was  cold — the  thermometer  dur-    i 
ing  the  observations  standing  at  9°. 

38th, — The  sky  was  clear  in  the  morning,  but  suddenly  1 
clouded  over,  and  at  sunrise  it  began  lo  snow,  with  the  therraon). 
eter  at  18°. 

We  traversed  a  broken  high  country,  partly  timbered  with 
pine,  and  about  noon  crossed  a  mountainous  ridge,  in  wHoh, 
from  the  rock  occasionally  displayed,  the  formaiinn  consists  of 
compact  lava.  Frequent  tracks  of  elk  were  visible  in  the  bi  ow. 
On  our  right,  in  the  afternoon,  a  high  plain,  partially  covered 
with  pine,  extended  ahout  ten  miles,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cascade 
mountains. 

At  evening  we  encamped  in  a  basin  narrowly  aurrounded 
by  rooky  hills,  after  a  day's  jonrney  of  twenty-one  milea. 
The  surrounding  rocks  are  either  Tolcanic  produola,  (^  highly 
altered  by  volcanic  action,  consisting  of  quartz  and  veddial* 
nolored  silic 
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29lh, — We  emerged  i.'oni  the  basin,  by  a  narrow  pas,  upon 
1  ootuiderable  branch  of  Fall  river,  running  'o  the  eastward 
through  a  narrow  val'^v  The  trail,  descending  ihia  Htream, 
brought  us  to  a  locality  of  hot  sprjnga,  which  were  on  either 
bank.  Those  on  the  left,  which  were  formed  into  deep  hand- 
some basins,  would  have  been  delightful  haths,  if  the  outer  air 
had  not  been  so  keen,  the  thermometer  in  these  being  at  89°. 
There  were  others  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  foot  of  aa  escarp- 
nieot,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  waa  134°.  These 
waters  deposited  around  the  spring  a  brecciated  mass  of  quarts 
and  feldspar,  much  of  it  of  a  reddish  color. 

We  crossed  the  stream  here,  and  ascended  again  to  n  high 
plain,  from  an  elevated  point  of  which  we  obtained  a  view  of 
six  of  the  great  peaks — Mount  JetTerson,  followed  to  the  south- 
ward by  two  others  of  the  same  class ;  and  succeeding,  al  a 
still  greater  distance  to  the  southwat-d,  were  three  other  lower 
peaks,  clustering  together  in  a  branch  ridge.  These,  like  tho 
great  peaks,  were  snowy  masaea,  secondary  only  to  them ;  and, 
from  the  best  examination  our  time  permitted,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  range  to  which  they  belong  is  a  branch  from 
the  great  chain  which  here  bears  to  the  westward.  The  trail, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  followed  near  to  the  large 
atream  on  the  left,  which  waa  continuously  walled  in  between 
high  rook;    Sanks.     We  halted  for  the  njght  on  a  linle  by. 

80th, — Our  journey  to-day  was  short.  Passing  over  a  higt 
plain,  on  which  were  scattered  cedars,  with  frequent  beds  of 
volcanic  rock  in  fragments  interspersed  among  the  grassy 
grounda,  we  ariived  suddenly  on  the  verge  of  the  steep  and 
rocky  descent  lo  the  valley  of  the  stream  we  had  been  follow- 
ing, and  which  here  ran  directly  across  our  path,  emerging 
from  the  mountains  on  the  right.  You  will  remark  that  the 
country  is  abundantly  watered  with  lai^e  streams,  which  pour 
down  from  the  neighboring  range. 

Theae  atreams  are  characterized  by  the  narrow  and  chasm- 
like valleys  in  which  they  run,  generally  sunk  a  thousand  feel 
below  the  plain.  Al  the  verge  of  this  plain,  they  frequently 
oommenve  in  vertioal  precipices  of  basaltic  rock,  and  wliiirti 
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only   casual  plaues  at  which   they  can  bs  enlerej 
horsea.     The  road  across  the  cntlnlry,  which  would 
De  very  good,  is  rendered  impracticable  for  wagons  by  tht 
itreama.     There  is  another  trail  among  the  mountains,  usually 
followed  in  the  summer,  which  the  snows  now  compelled  us  tc 
avoid ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  thia,  passing  nearei 
the  heads  of  these  streams,  would  alTard  a  much  better  road, 

At  such  places,  the  gun-carriage  was  unlimbered,  and  sepa- 
rately  descended  by  hand.  Continuing  a  few  miles  up  the  let) 
bonk  of  the  river,  we  (.[■amped  early  in  an  open  bottom  among 
the  pines,  a  short  distance  below  a  lodge  of  Indians.  Here, 
along  the  river  the  blufls  present  escarpments  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height,  containing  strata  of  a  very  fine  porce- 
luin  clay,  overlaid,  at  the  height  of  about  five  hundred  leet,  by 
a  massive  stratum  of  compact  basalt  one  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which  again  is  succeeded  above  by  other  strata  of  vol- 
canic rocks.  The  clay  strata  are  variously  colored,  some  of 
them  very  nearly  as  white  as  chalk,  and  very  fine-grained. 
Specimens  brought  from  these  have  been  subjecled  to  micro- 
scopical examination  by  Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  and 
are  considered  by  him  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
deposiles  of  fluvialile  infusoria  on  record.  While  they  abound 
in  genera  and  specif^  which  are  common  in  fresh  water,  but 
which  rarely  thrive  where  the  water  is  even  brackish,  not  one 
;Lei;idedIy  marine  form  is  to  be  found  among  them ;  and  their 
ffpsh-watpr  origin  is  therefore  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  they  lived  and  died  at  the  situation  where  ihey 
were  found,  as  they  could  scarcely  have  been  transported  by 
tunning  waters  without  an  admixture  of  sandy  particles;  from 
which,  however,  they  are  remarkably  free.  Fossil  infusoria 
of  a  fresh-water  origin  had  been  previously  delected  by  Mr- 
Bailey,  in  specimens  brought  by  Mr.  James  D.  Dana  from  the 
tertiary  formation  of  Oregon.  Most  of  the  species  in  those 
specimens  diifered  so  much  from  those  now  living  and  known, 
that  he  was  led  to  infer  that  they  might  belong  to  extinct 
■pecies,  and  considered  them  also  as  affording  proof  of  an 
■Iteration,  in  the  formation  from  which  they  were  obtained,  of 
'resh    Bad    salt-water  detositos,  which,  common    enough    ii 
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t^iiroj)! ,  had  not  hittujrto  been  noliiied  in  the  United  Slalea 
Coming  evidenlly  from  a  locality  entirely  different,  our  Bpeoi- 
nwna  stiow  very  Tew  speciea  in  oonimon  with  those  brought  by 
Mr.  Daaa,  but  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  those  inhab- 
ifing  the  northeastern  slates.  It  is  possible  that  ihey  are  from 
a  more  recent  depoaite ;  but  the  presence  of  a  few  remarkable 
forms  which  are  common  to  the  (wo  localities  renden  it  more 
probable  that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  their  age. 

I  obtained  here  a  good  observation  of  an  emersion  of  the 
aoconii  satellite  ;  but  clouds,  whit;li  rapidly  overspread  the  sky, 
prevented  tlie  usual  number  of  observations.  Those  which  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  are,  however,  good ;  and  give  for  tlie 
latitude  of  the  place  44°  36'  SB",  and  for  the  1ongUud«  from 
the  satellite  ISl^  10'  36". 
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lit. — A  abort  distance  above  our  encampment,  we  crou«n 
the  river,  which  was  thickly  lined  along  its  banks  with  ice. 
In  common  with  all  these  mountain-streams  the  watcv  was 
very  clear  and  ihe  current  sivifl.  It  was  not  everywhere  ford- 
able,  and  the  water  was  three  or  four  feel  deep  at  our  crossing, 
and  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  wide.  As  was  frequently  the  case 
at  such  places,  one  of  the  mules  got  his  pack,  consisting  oi' 
sugar,  thoroughly  wet,  and  turned  into  molasses.  One  of  the 
guides  informed  me  that  this  was  a  "salmon-waler,"  and 
pointed  out  several  ingeniously- contrived  places  to  catch  the 
ri-jh ;  among  the  pines  in  the  bottom  I  saw  on  immense  one, 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  A  steep  ascent  from  the  oppo- 
site bank  delayed  us  again  ;  and  as,  by  the  information  of  our 
guides,  grass  would  soon  become  verj'  scarce,  we  encamped 
on  tie  height  of  land,  in  a  marshy  place  among  the  pines, 
wtiere  there  was  an  abundance  of  grass.  We  found  here  a 
single  Ne>  Perce  family,  who  had  a  very  handsome  horse  in 
their  drove,  which  we  endeavored  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  s 
good  cow ;  but  the  man  "  had  two  hearts,"  or,  rather,  he  !in(! 
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B.ie  «ad  his  wife  had  another:  slic  wniiicd  ilic  oow,  but  he 
lored  the  horee  too  muoh  to  pari  with  it.  These  people  attach 
great  ralue  to  cattle,  with  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  sup- 
ply themselves. 

2d. — In  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  the  mountain  peaks  ihiy 
morning  presented  a  beautiful  appearacice,  the  snow  being  en- 
tirely covered  with  a  hue  of  rosy  gold.  We  traveled  to-dnj 
over  a  very  slony,  elevated  plain,  about  which  were  scattered 
cedar  and  pine,  and  encamped  on  anotlier  branch  of  Fall  river 
We  were  gradually  ascending  to  a  more  elevated  region, 
which  would  have  been  indicated  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
quantities  of  snow  and  ice,  had  we  net  known  it  by  othei 
means.  A  mule,  which  was  packed  with  our  cooking- utensils, 
wandered  off  among  the  pines  unperceived,  and  several  men 
were  sent  hack  to  search  for  it. 

3d. — Leaving  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  with  the  party,  I  went  ahead 
rvith  the  howitzer  and  a  few  men,  in  order  to  gain  lime,  as  oui 
progress  with  thf  gun  was  neoeaaarily  slower.  The  country 
continued  the  same — very  atony,  with  cedar  and  pine  ;  and  we 
rode  on  ujitil  dark,  when  we  encamped  on  a  hill-side  covere.l 
with  snow,  which  we  used  to-night  for  water,  as  we  were  una. 
hie  to  reach  any  stream.  ' 

4th. — Our  animals  had  taken  the  back  track,  although  u 
great  number  were  hobbled  ;  and  we  were  consequently  de- 
layed until  noon.  Shortly  after  we  had  left  this  encampment. 
the  mountain  trail  from  the  Dalles  joined  that  on  which  we 
were  traveling.  After  passing  for  several  miles  over  an  arte- 
misia  plain,  the  trail  entered  a  beautiful  pine  forest,  through 
which  we  traveled  for  several  hours ;  and  about  4  o'clock  de- 
scended into  the  valley  of  another  large  branch,  on  tho  bottom 
of  which  were  spaces  of  ojien  pines,  wiih  occasional  meadows 
of  good  grass,  in  one  of  which  we  encamped.  The  stream  is 
*ery  swift  and  deep,  and  about  40  feet  wide,  and  nearly  half 
frozen  over.  Among  the  limber  here,  are  laichea  140  feel 
high,  and  over  three  feet  in  diameter,  We  had  tcvnight  the 
rare  sight  of  a  lunar  rainbow. 

Sth. — To-day  the  country  was  all  pine  forest,  and  beau 
weather  made  our  lourney  delightful.     It  was  ton  warn 
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anoD  for  winter  clothes^  and  tlic  ^now,  wkiuli  lay  evcrywiiure 
JD  patches  thmnnh  the  forest,  was  meltiog  rapidly,  A.f\er  b 
few  hours'  ride,,  we  oame  upnn  a  fine  stream  in  the  tiiidsl  of 
the  forest,  which  proved  to  bo  the  principal  branch  of  the  Fall 
river.  It  was  ocuaaionally  200  Icel  wide— sometimes  narrow- 
ed lo  50  feet — the  waters  very  clear,  and  frequently  di'f'fi. 
We  ascended  along  the  river,  which  sometimes  presented  shot  w 
of  foaming  cascades — its  banks  occasionally  blackened  with 
masses  of  scoriated  rock — and  found  a  good  encampment  on 
the  verge  of  open  bottom,  which  had  been  an  old  camping- 
ground  of  the  Cayuae  Indians.  A  great  number  of  deer-horns 
were  lying  about,  indicating  gamf  'n  the  neighborhood.  The 
limber  was  uniformly  large,  some  j.  the  pioes  measuring  29 
feel  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  12  to  13  feet  at  six 
feet  above. 

In  all  our  journeying,  we  had  never  traveled  through  a  conn, 
try  where  the  rivers  were  so  aboii-.ding  in  falls  j  and  the  name 
of  this  stream  is  singularly  characteristic-  At  every  plac 
where  we  come  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  river,  is  huard  the 
roaring  of  falls.  The  rock  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
the  ledge  over  which  it  falls,  is  a  scoriated  basalt,  with  a  bright 
metallic  fracture.  The  stream  goes  over  in  one  clear  pitch, 
succeeded  by  a  foaming  cataract  of  several  hundred  yards. 
In  a  tittle  bottom  above  the  falls,  a  small  stream  discharges  intt 
an  enlonnoir,  and  disappears  below. 

We  made  en  early  encampment,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  Mr,  Fitzpalrick  joined  us  here  with  the  lost  mule. 
Our  lodge-poles  were  nearly  worn  out,  and  we  found  here  a 
handsome  set,  leaning  against  one  of  the  trees,  very  white 
and  cleanly  scraped.  Had  the  owners  been  here,  we  would 
have  purchased  them ;  but  as  they  were  not,  we  merely  left 
the  old  ones  in  their  place,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco. 

eth, — The  morning  was  frosty  and  clear.  We  continued  up 
the  stream  on  undulating  forest  ground,  over  which  there  was 
scattered  much  falling  timber.  We  met  here  a  village  of  Nea 
Peroe  Indians,  who  appeared  lo  be  coming  down  from  llie 
s,  and  had  with  tham  fine  bands  of  horses.  With  them 
•  a  fr*  Jnakp  Indians  of  the  root. digging  species.     Fra> 
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ihe  forei.  we  emerged  i^'.o  an  oi)eii  vailey  ten  or  twelve  tnilei 
wide,  Li  rough  which  the  atream  was  flowing  tranquil!;,  up- 
wards of  two  hundre.'  feet  broad,  with  occasional  islands,  an? 
bordered  with  fine  broad  botioms.  'Jrossing  the  river,  which 
here  issues  from  a  great  mountaii  ridge  on  the  right,  we  cor 
tinucd  up  the  southern  and  smaller  branch  over  a  level  o 
try,  consisting  of  fine  meadon-Iand,  alternating  with  pine  fi 
'tats,  and  encamped  on  il  early  in  the  evening.  A  warm  sun- 
■iiine  made  the  day  pleasant. 

7th, — To-day  we  had  good  traveling  ground,  the  trail  lead- 
ing sometimes  over  rather  sandy  soils  in  the  pine  forest,  and 
sometimes  over  meadow.land  along  the  stream.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  country  m  summer  conslanlly  suggested  itself 
to  our  imaginations ;  and  even  now  we  found  it  beautiful,  as 
We  rode  along  these  meadows,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
wide.  The  rich  soil  and  excellent  water,  surrounded  by  no- 
ble forests,  make  ft  picture  that  would  delight  the  eye  of  ■ 

I  observed  to-night  an  occultation  of  a  Geamorum,  which, 
although  at  the  bright  limb  of  the  moon,  appears  to  give  a  very 
good  result,  that  has  been  adopted  for  the  longitude.  The  oc- 
cultation, observations  of  satellilcs,  and  our  position  deduced 
from  daily  surveys  with  the  compass,  agree  remarkably  well 
together,  and  mutually  support  and  strengthen  each  other. 
The  latitude  of  the  camp  is  43°  Siy  36" ;  and  longitude,  de. 
duced  from  the  occultation,  121°  33'  50". 

9lh. — To-day  wc  crossed  the  last  branch  of  the  Fall  river, 
issuing,  like  all  the  others  we  had  crossed,  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  from  the  mountains.  Our  direction  was  a  little  east 
of  south,  the  trail  leading  constantly  through  pine  forests.  The 
soil  was  generally  bare,  consbting,  in  greater  part,  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white pumice-stone,  producing  varieties  of  magniliceni 
pines,  but  not  a  blade  of  gross  ;  and  to-night  our  horses  were 
obliged  to  do  without  food,  and  use  snow  frr  water.  These 
pines  are  remarkable  for  the  red  colorof  the  bolls;  and  among 
ihem  occurs  n  species  of  which  the  Indians  had  informed  me 
•vlmo  leaving  the  Dalles.  The  unusual  size  of  the  cr 
'  *  inchsn  long]  had  aiiracted  their  BltcntEon  ;  and  I'.ey  pomEMJ 
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oui  10  nie  Among  the  curioailies  of  the  country,  Tliey  arc 
■nore  remarkable  for  their  !ariTf>  diameter  than  their  height 
which  usually  averages  only  uoout  120  feel.  The  leaflets  are 
short — oDly  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  !^ve  in  a  sheath  ;  the 
bark  of  a  red  color. 

9(h. — The  trail  leads  always  through  splendid  pine  forests. 
Crossing  dividing  grounds  by  a  very  fine  road,  we  descended 
very  gently  towards  the  south.  The  weather  ivas  pleasant, 
and  we  halted  late.  The  soil  was  very  much  like  that  of  yes- 
terday ;  and  on  the  surface  of  a  hill  near  our  encampment, 
were  displayed  beds  of  pnmice-stone ;  but  the  soil  produced 
no  gras-s,  and  again  the  animals  fared  badly. 

10th. — The  country  began  to  improve;  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  we  reached  a  spring  of  cold  water  on  Ihe  edge  of  a  sa- 
vannah, or  grassy  meadow,  which  our  guides  informed  ua  was 
an  arm  of  the  Tiamath  lake  ;  and  a  few  miles  further  we  en- 
tered upon  an  extensive  meadow,  or  lake  of  grass,  surrounded 
by  limbered  mountains.  This  was  ihe  TlamalJi  lake.  It  was 
a  picturesque  and  beautiful  s|iot,  and  rendered  more  attractive 
to  us  by  the  abundant  and  e.vcellent  grass,  which  our  animals, 
afler  traveling  through  pine  forests,  so  much  needed ;  but  the 
broad  sheet  of  water  which  oonstilutes  a  lake,  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Overlooking  it,  immediately  west,  were  several  snowy  knobs, 
*ielonging  to  what  we  have  considered  a  branch  of  the  Cascade 
range.  A  low  point,  covered  with  pines,  made  oul  into  thr 
lake,  which  afforded  us  a  good  place  for  an  encampment,  and 
for  the  security  of  our  horses,  which  were  guarded  in  view  on 
[he  open  meadow.  The  character  of  courage  and  hostility  at- 
tributed to  (he  Indians  in  this  quarter  induced  more  than  usual 
precaution;  and,  seeing  smokes  rising  from  the  middle  of  the 
lake  (or  savaimah)  and  along,  the  opposite  shores,  I  direcled 
ihe  howitzer  to  be  fired.  It  was  the  first  time  our  guides  had 
teen  il  discharged  ;  and  the  bursting  of  the  shell  at  a  distance, 
ivhich  was  something  like  the  second  fire  of  the  gun,  amazed 
and  bewildered  them  with  delight.  It  inspired  tjiem  with  tri 
umphant  feelings ;  but  on  the  camps  at  a  outanoe  the  effec 
was  ditTerent,  for  the  unokes  in  the  lake  and  on  the  than*  im 
nwdiatalv  diuppearv^ 


^^m  the 
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The  point  on  which  we  were  encuinped  forma,  with  lln  >p. 

1  shore,  a  narrow  ueck,  coniiccling  iho  body  nf 

W-    ihe  lake  with  a  deep  coVe  or  bay  which  receives  the  principal 

alllueot  Btream,  and  over  the  greater  part  oT  which  the  water 

(oi  rather  ioe)  was  at  tliis  time  dispersed  in  shallow  poola. 

A  rnong  the  grass,  and  scailereii  over  the  prairie  lake,  appear&d 

'  to  be  similar  marshes.  It  ia  siinply  a  shallow  Uasin,  which,  for 

a  short  period  at  the  time  of  melting  snows,  is  covered  with 

I  water  from  the  neighboring  mountains ;  but  this  probably  soon 

'  runs  olT,  and  leaves  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  green  a& 

I  vannah,  through  ihe  midst  of  which  the  river  TIamalh,  which 

Hows  to  the  ocean,  winds  its  way  to  the  outlet  on  the  south- 

»  western  side. 
11th. — No  Indians  made  their  appearance,  and  I  determined 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  Accordingly  the  people  were  gathered 
together,  and  wc  rode  out  towards  the  village  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  wliicfi  one  of  our  guides  had  previously  visited. 
It  could  not  be  directly  approached,  as  a  large  part  of  the  lake 
appeared  a  marsh  ;  and  iltcre  were  sheets  of  ice  among  the 
grass  on  which  our  horses  could  not  keep  their  fooling.  We 
therefore  followed  the  guide  fbr  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  forest  j  and  then  turned  off  towards  the  village,  which  we 

I  soon  began  to  see  was  a  few  large  huts,  on  the  tops  of  which 
were  collected  tlie  Indians.  When  we  had  arrived  wilhia  half 
a  mile  of  the  village,  two  persons  were  seen  advancing  to  meet 
us;  and,  to  please  the  fancy  of  our  guides,  we  ranged  oar- 
aelves  into  a  long  line,  riding  abreast,  while  they  galloped 
ahead  to  meet  the  strangers. 
We  were  surprised,  on  riding  up,  to  find  one  of  Ihem  a  wo- 
man, having  never  before  known  a  aqulw  to  lake  any  part  in 
the  business  of  war.  They  were  the  village  chief  and  his  wife, 
who,  in  excitement  and  alarm  at  the  unusual  event  and  appear- 
ance, had  come  out  to  meet  their  fate  togethrr.  The  chief 
was  a  very  prepossessing  Indian,  with  handsome  features,  and 
,  a  singularly  soil  and  agreeable  voice — so  remarkable  ai  to 

attract  general  notice. 

The  huts  were  grouped  together  on  the  bank  of  tho  rirer 
I  chiDh,  from  being  spread  out  in  a  shallow  marah  at  tha  uppar 
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end  of  the  lake,  was  collected  here  into  a  single  stream.  The) 

were  large  round  huls,  perhaps  20  feet  in  diameter,  witli 
rounded  tops,  on  which  was  the  door  by  which  they  descend- 
ed into  the  interior.  Wilhin,  they  were  supported  by  po^t« 
and  beams. 

Almost  like  plants,  these  peo^ile  seem  to  hav«  adapted  them 
selves  to  the  soil,  "(ad  to  be  growing  on  what  the  immediali 
loculity  afforded.  Their  only  subsiatence  at  the  time  appear- 
ed to  be  a  small  f.sh,  great  quantities  of  which,  that  had  been 
smoked  and  dried,  were  suspended  on  strings  about  the  lodge. 
Heaps  of  straw  were  lying  around  ;  and  their  residence  in  the 
midst  of  grass  and  rushes  had  taught  ihem  a  peculiar  skill  in 
converting  this  material  to  useful  purposes.  Their  shoes  were 
made  of  straw  or  grass,  which  seemed  well  adapted  for  a. 
snowy  country  ;  and  the  women  wore  on  their  heads  a  closely- 
woven  basket,  which  made  a  very  good  cap.  Among  other 
things,  were  party-colored  mats  about  four  feet  square,  which 
we  purchased  to  lay  on  the  snow  under  our  blankets,  and  to 
use  for  table-cloths. 

Numbers  of  singular-looking  dogs,  resembling  wolves,  were 
sitting  on  the  tops  of  the  huts ;  and  of  these  we  purchased  a 
young  one,  which,  aAer  its  birthplace,  was  named  Tlamatli. 
The  language  spoken  by.these  Indians  is  different  from  tliat 
of  the  Shosbonee  and  Columbia  River  tribes ;  and  otherwise 
ilian  by  signs  they  cannot  understand  each  other.  They  made 
us  comprehend  that  Ihey  were  at  war  with  the  people  who 
lived  to  the  southward  and  to  the  eastward  ;  but  I  could  obtaiii 
from  them  no  certain  information.  The  river  on  which  the; 
live  enters  the  Cascade  mountains  en  the  western  side  of  the 
lake,  and  breaks  through  them  by  a  passage  impracticable  foi 
travelers ;  but  over  the  mountains,  lo  the  northward,  are  passes 
which  present  no  other  obstacle  than  in  the  almost  impenetra- 
ble forests.  Unlike  any  Indians  wr  had  previously  seen,  these 
wore  shells  in  their  noses.  We  returned  to  our  camp,  after 
remaining  here  an  hour  or  two,  accompanied  by  a  number  cf 
Indions. 

In  order  to  recruit  a  little  the  strength  of  our  animals,  and 
9  with  the  locality,  we  remained  here 
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for  the  remaiBler  of  the  day.  By  observfttion,  the  Udtude  of 
ihe  camp  was  42°  66'  51",  and  the  diameter  of  the  lake,  oi 
meadow,  as  has  been  intimoted,  about  30  miles.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  apot,  and,  under  the  hand  of  cultivation, 
niigbt  become  a  little  paradise.  Game  is  found  in  ihe  foresl, 
Limbered  and  snowy  mountains  skirl  it,  and  fertility  characlcr- 
izes  it.  Situated  near  the  heads  of  three  rivers,  and  on  the  line 
of  inland  communication  with  California,  and  near  to  Indians 
noted  for  treachery,  it  will  naturally,  in  the  progress  of  the 
'eltlement  of  Oregon,  become  a  point  for  military  occupation 
iind  settlement. 

From  Tlamath  lake,  the  further  continuation  of  our  voyage 
assumed  a  character  of  discovery  and  exploration,  which,  from 
Llie  Indiana  here,  we  could  obtain  no  information  to  direct,  and 
where  the  imaginary  maps  of  the  country,  instead  of  assisting, 
exposed  us  to  suiTering  and  defeat.  In  our  journey  across  the 
leserl,  Mary's  lake,  and  the  famous  Buenaventura  river,  were 
two  points  on  which  I  relied  to  recruit  ihe  animals  and  repose 
the  parly.  Forming,  agreeably  to  the  best  maps  in  my  pos- 
session, a  connected  waler-Une  from  the  Rocky  mountains  tc 
the  Pacific  ocean,  I  felt  no  other  anxiety  than  to  pass  safbly 
across  the  intervening  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Buenaventura, 
where,  in  the  softer  climate  of  a  more  southern  latitude,  our 
Dorses  might  fmd  grass  to  sustain  them,  and  ourselves  be  shel- 
Uired  from  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  from  the  inhos])itaWG  des- 
ert. The  guides  who  had  conducted  us  Ihus  far  on  our  junr. 
Gey  were  atiout  to  return;  and  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  oBtain 
ulhers  to  lead  us,  even  for  a  few  days,  in  the  direction  (east) 
which  we  wished  to  go.  The  chief  to  whom  1  applied  alleged 
the  want  of  horses,  and  ihe  snow  on  the  mountains  across 
which  our  course  would  carry  us,  and  the  sickness  of  his  fami- 
ly, as  reasons  for  refusing  to  go  with  us. 

12th. — This  morning  the  camp  was  thronged  with  TInmath 
Indians  from  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  lake  ;  hut,  knowing 
the  treacherous  disposition  which  is  a  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  Indiana  south  of  the  Columbia,  the  camp  was  kept  con. 
■tantly  on  its  guard.  I  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
"hioti  Uinith  and  other  travelers  had  met  with  in  thi 


!  disaster!       ^H 
■  oouDtry,      ^1 
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and  therefore  was  equally  vigilant  in  guarding  againal  treach&. 
•y  and  violence. 

According  to  the  beat  informatioD  I  hs.d  been  able  to  oblaic 
from  the  Indians,  in  a  few  days'  traveling  we  should  reach 
mother  large  water,  probably  a  lake,  wliich  they  indicated  ex- 
actly in  the  course  we  were  about  to  pursue.  We  struok  our 
;euis  at  10  o'clock,  and  crossed  the  lake  in  a  nearly  east  di- 
rpclioD,  where  it  has  the  leasl  extension — the  breadth  of  llie 
arm  being  here  only  about  a.  mile  and  a  half.  There  were 
ponds  of  ice,  with  but  liltle  grass,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  and  it  was  ditlicult  to  get  the  pack-animals  across,  which 
fell  frequently,  and  could  not  gel  up  with  their  loads,  unassisi- 
?d.  The  morning  was  very  unpleasant,  snow  falling  at  inter, 
/als  in  large  flakes,  and  the  sky  dark.  In  about  two  hours  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  animals  over  ;  and,  after  traveling 
another  hour  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  we  turned  up 
into  a  cove  where  there  was  a  sheltered  place  among  the  tim- 
ber, with  good  grass,  and  encamped.  The  Indians,  who  had 
accompanied  us  so  far,  returned  to  their  village  on  the  south- 
eastern shore.  Among  the  pines  here,  I  noticed  some  five  or 
feet  in  diameter. 

13th. — The  night  has  been  cold  ;  the  peaks  around  the  lake 
,]eam  oul  brightly  in  the  morning  sun,  and  the  thermometer  is 
).  We  conlinu'ji  up  the  hoUow  formed  by  a  small  afilu- 
the  lake,  and  imLiiediataly  entered  an  open  pine  for- 
the  mountair'..  TJie  way  here  was  sometimes  obstructed 
^y  fallen  trees,  and  the  snow  was  four  to  twelve  inches  deep. 
Che  mules  at  the  gun  pulled  heavily,  and  walking  was  a  tittle 
'aborious.  lo  the  midst  of  the  wood,  we  heard  the  sound  of 
galloping  horses,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  our  Tlamath  chief  wilh  several  Indians.  He 
seemed  to  have  found  his  conduct  inhospitable  in  letting  the 
strangers  depart  without  a  guide  through  the  snow,  and  had 
come,  with  a  few  others,  to  pilot  us  a  day  or  two  on  ihe  way. 
After  traveling  in  an  easterly  direction  through  tlie  forest  foi 
nbout  four  hours,  we  reached  a  considerable  stream,  wit.i  a 
norder  of  good  grass  ;  and  here,  by  the  advice  of  our  guides, 
iped.     It  is  alioul   thirty  feet  wide,  and  two  to  foui 
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I  feet  deep,  liie  water  tleur,  with  some  current ;  and,  tkocordiog 

■ lo  the  information  of  our  lodiana,  is  the  princijial  affluenl  to  the 

^^^^     lake,  onii  the  head-water  of  the  Tlamatli  ri\'er. 
^^^H  A  very  clear  sky  enabled  me  to  obtain  here  to-night  good 

^^^V  observations,  including  an  emersion  of  the  lirat  satellite  of 
^^^^  Jupiter,  wliich  gave  for  the  long.  121°  30'  43",  and  for  the 
r  tat.  42°  51' 26'-.     This  emer,?ion  coincides  remarkably  well 

I  with  the  result  obtained  from  an  occultalion  at  the  encanipment 

^^^  of  December  7ih  to  8lh,  1843;  from  which  place,  the  line  of 
^^^L  our  survey  gives  an  easting  of  13  miles.  The  day'a  journey 
^^^1     was  12  miles. 

^^^p  14th. — Our  road  was  over  a.  broad  mountain,  and  we  rode 

a  deven  hours  in  a  thick  suow-stai'm,  always  through  pine  forests, 

when  we  came  down  upon  the  head.waters  of  another  stream, 
on  which  there  was  grass.     TJie  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground, 
I  and  only  the  high  swamp-grass  appeared  above.     The  Indiana 

were  thinly  clad,  and  I  had  remarked  during  the  day  that  they 
*  sufiered  from  cold.     Thia  evening  they  told  me  that  the  snow 

^^^^  was  getting  too  deep  on  the  mountain,  and  I  could  not  induce 
^^^L  them  to  go  any  farther,  The  stream  we  had  struck  issued 
^^^B  from  the  mountain  in  an  easterly  direction,  turning  to  the 
^^f  southward  a  short  distance  below;  ami,  drawing  its  course 
I  upon  the  ground,  they  made  us  comprehend  that  it  pursued  ita 

way  for  a  long  distance  in  that  direction,  uniting  with  many 
other  streams,  and  gradually  becoming  a  great  river.  With- 
out the  subsequent  information,  which  confirmed  the  opinion, 
we  became  immediately  satisfied  that  this  water  formed  the 
principal  stream  of  the  Sacramettia  river  ;  and,  consequently, 
ihot  this  main  affluent  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  hod  its 
source  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  opposite  a 
tributary  to  the  Columbia,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Tlamatli 
river,  which  goes  lo  the  ocean  north  of  42°,  and  within  the 
United  States. 

15th, — A  present,  consisting  of  useful  goods,  afforded  much 
aatisfaction  to  our  guides ;  and,  showing  ihem  ihe  national 
flag,  I  explained  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  our  nation ;  and  they 
engaged  always  to  receive  it  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  chief 
pointed  om  a  course,  by  following  which  we  woTiId  arnve  ai 
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the  big  water,  where  no  more  snow  was  lo  ho  found.  TraTel- 
direction  N.  60°  E.  by  compass,  which  the  Indiini 
infonnbd  me  would  avoid  a  bad  mountain  to  the  right,  we 
crossed  ihe  Sacrampnto  where  it  turned  to  the  southward,  and 
eolered  a  grassy  level  plain — a  smaller  Grand  Rond  j  front 
Ihe  lower  end  of  which  the  river  issued  into  an  inviting  country 
of  low  rolling  hills.  Crossing  e  hard-frozen  swamp  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Rond,  we  entered  again  the  pine  forest,  in 
which  very  deep  snow  made  our  (raveling  slow  and  laborious. 
We  were  slowly  but  gradually  ascending  a  mouniain ;  and, 
after  a  hard  journey  of  seven  hours,  we  came  to  some  naked 
places  among  the  timber,  where  a  few  tufts  of  grass  showed 
above  the  snow,  on  (he  side  of  a  hollow;  and  here  we  encamped. 
Our  cow,  which  every  day  got  poorer,  was  killed  here,  but  the 
mea[  was  rather  tough. 

16th. — We  traveled  this  morning  through  snow  about  three 
feet  deep,  which,  being  crusted,  very  much  cut  the  feet  of  our 
animals.  The  mountain  atill  gradually  rose ;  we  crossed 
several  spring  heads  covered  with  quaking  asp;  otherwise  il 
was  all  pine  forest.  The  air  was  dark  with  falling  snow, 
which  everywhere  weighed  down  the  trees.  The  depths  of  the 
forest  were  profoundly  still ;  and  below,  we  scarcely  felt  a  breatli 
"  Ihe  wind  which  whirled  the  anow  through  their  branches. 
found  that  it  required  some  exertion  of  constancy  lo  adhere 
[eadily  (o  one  course  through  the  woods,  when  we  were  UQ. 

Iain  how  far  the  forest  extended,  or  what  lay  beyond  ;  and, 
on  account  of  our  animals,  it  would  be  bad  to  spend  another 
night  on  the  mountain.  Towards  noon  the  forest  looked  clear 
ihead,  appearing  suddenly  (o  terminate  ;  and  beyond  a  certain 
point  we  could  see  no  trees.  .  Ridirg  rapidly  ahead  to  this 
spol,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  vertical  and  rocky 
wall  of  the  n.ounlain.  At  our  feet — jnore  than  a  thousand 
feet  below — we  looked  into  a  green  prairie  country,  in  which 
ft  beautiful  lake,  some  twenty  miles  in  length,  was  spread  along 
llie  fuot  of  the  mountains,  its  shores  bordered  with  green  grasK 
Just  thtu  the  sun  broke  out  among  the  clouds,  and  illumiuatf 
the  country  below,  while  around  us  the  storm  ragod  ficra 
Not  a  parucJe  oi'  ice  was  to  be  seen  en  Lhe  lake  or  snow 
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lu  txirders,  and  all  wos  li'ko  summer  or  spring.     The  glow  of  ^H 

the  sun  in  the  vallcj  below  brightened  up  our  hearts  with  sud.  ^H 
deu  (ileasure  ;  and  we  made  the  woods  ring  with  joyful  shouts 

I 
I 


I 


to  those  behind;  and  gradually,  as  each  came  up,  he  stopped 
to  enjoy  the  unexpected  scene.  Shivering  on  snow  three  fee, 
deep,  and  atitFening  in  a  cold  north  wind,  we  exclaimed  at  once 
Ihat  the  namea  of  Summer  Lake  and  Winter  Ridge  should  be 
applied  to  these  two  proximate  places  of  such  sudden  and  vio- 
lent contrast. 

We  were  now  immediately  on  the  verge  of  the  forest  land, 
in  which  we  had  been  traveling  so  many  days ;  and,  looking 
forward  to  the  east,  scarce  a  tree  was  to  be  seen.  Viewed 
from  our  elevation,  the  face  of  the  country  exhibited  only 
rocks  and  grass,  and  presented  a  region  in  which  the  artcmisia 
became  the  principal  wood,  furnishing  to  its  scattered  inhabi- 
tants fuel  for  their  fires,  building  material  for  their  huts,  and 
shelter  for  the  small  game  which  ministers  lo  their  hunger 
and  nakedness.  Broadly  marked  by  the  boundary  at  the 
mountain  wal',  and  immediately  below  us,  were  the  fittJ 
waters  of  thai  3reat  Interior  Bapin  which  has  the  Wahsalof 
and  Uear  River  mountains  for  its  eastern,  and  the  Sierri 
Nevada  for  its  western  rim  ;  and  the  edge  of  which  we  ha( 
entered  upwards  of  three  months  before,  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

When  we  had  sufficiently  admired  the  scene  below,  we  be- 
gan lo  tliink  about  descending,  which  here  was  impossible,  ori 
we  lurnuJ  Lc".>-arda  the  north,  traveling  always  along  the  rocky 
wall.  We  contmueii  --n  for  four  or  five  miles,  making  inot 
fectual  attempts  at  several  places;  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  down  at  one  which  was  extremeij  difficult  of  descent. 
Night  had  closed  in  before  the  foremost  reached  tne  bnltom, 
and  it  was  dark  before  wc  all  found  ourselves  together  in  the 
valley.  There  were  three  or  four  half-dead  dry  cedar-trees 
on  the  shore,  and  those  who  first  arrived  kindled  bright  fires  Ir 
light  on  the  others.  One  of  the  mules  rolled  over  and  ovei 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  into  a  ravine,  but  recovered  himself 
without  any  other  injury  than  to  his  pack;  and  the  howitzer 
was  lefl  midwoy  the  mountain  until  morning.  By  observation, 
'he  latitude  of  this  encampment  is  42°  57'  22''.     It  del^ad 
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ui  until  near  noon  the  next  dny  to  recover  oiiraelves  mid  pul 
every  thing  in  order ;  and  we  made  only  a  short  camp  along 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  which,  En  the  summer  tempera- 
ture we  enjoyed  to-day,  justified  the  name  we  had  Riven  it, 
Our  tiniirae  would  have  taken  ua  to  the  other  shore,  and  ovet 
the  highlands  beyond;  but  I  distruated  the  appearance  of  the 
counlry,  and  decided  !o  follow  a  plainly- iie  at  en  Indian  trail 
leading  along  this  side  of  (he  lake.  We  were  now  in  a  country 
where  the  scarcity  of  water  ajid  of  grass  makes  traveling  dan- 
gerous, and  great  caution  was  necessary. 

18th. — We  continued  on  ihe  trail  along  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  lake  and  the  high  rocky  wall,  from  which  we 
had  looked  down  two  days  before.  Almost  every  half  mile  we 
crossed  a  little  spring,  or  stream  of  pure  cold  water,  and  the 
grass  was  ceriainly  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  the  early  spring. 
From  the  white  efflorescence  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  we 
were  enabled  to  judge  that  the  water  was  impure,  like  thai  of 
lakes  we  subsequently  found,  but  the  mud  prevented  us  from 
approaching  it.  We  encamped  near  the  eastern  point  of  the 
lake,  where  there  appeared  between  the  hills  a  broad  and  low 
connecting  hollow  with  the  counlry  beyond.  From  a  rocky 
lill  in  the  rear,  1  could  see,  marked  out  by  a  line  of  yellow 
dried  grass,  the  bed  of  a  stream,  which  probably  connected  the 
lake  with  other  waters  in  the  spring. 

The  observed  latitude  of  this  encampment  la  43°  42'  37". 

16th. — After  two  hours'  ride  in  an  easterly  direction,  through 
a  low  counlry,  the  high  ridge  with  pine  forest  still  lo  our  right, 
and  a  rocky  and  bald  but  lower  one  on  the  left,  we  reached  a 
considerable  fresh-water  stream,  which  issues  from  the  piny 
mountains.  So  far  as  we  had  been  able  to  judge,  between  thi« 
stream  and  the  lake  we  had  crossed  dividing  grounds,  and  therr. 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  connection,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  impure  condition  of  the  lake  water. 

The   rapid  stream  of  pure  water,  roaring  along  between 
Danks  overhung  with  aspens  and  willows,  was  a  refreshing  and 
unexpected  sight ;  and  wc  followed  down  the  courao  of  H 
stream,  which   brought  us  soon  into  a  marsh,  or  dry  Is' 
Rirmed  by  the  expanding  ivaters  of  the  atrenm.     li^w 


'  ad  vilh  high  reeda  and   ru&hof^,  nnd  large  giatchev  of  grauna 

I'  hftd  been  lurnwl  up  by  the  squawi  in  digging  for  rooU,  as  if  • 

'  farmer  had  been  prejiaring  the  land  for  grain.     1  could  not 

I  Buoceei)  in  finding  the  plant  for  which  they  had  been  digging. 

I  There  were  frequent  trails,  and  fresh  tracks  of  Indiani ;  and, 

I from  the  abundant  signs  visible,  the  biack-lailed  hare  appears 

^^^^  to  be  numerous  here.  It  was  evident  that,  in  other  seasons,  ^M 
^^^H  this  place  was  a  sheet  of  water.  Crossing  ihis  marsh  toward*  ^H 
^^^V  the  eastern  hills,  and  passing  over  a  bordering  plain  of  heav}  ^U 
^^^  sands,  covered  with  artemisia,  we  encamped  before  sundown  " 
I  on  the  creek,  which  here  was  very  small,  having  lost  its  water 

in  the  marshy  grounds.     We  found  here  tolerably  good  grass. 
1^^^         1'he  wind  to-night  was  high,  end  we  had  no  longer  our  huge       ^_ 
^^^L       pine  fires,  but  were  driven  to  our  old  resource  of  antall  dried     ^H 
^^^H       willows  and  artemisia.     About  V2  miles  ahead,  the  valley  ap      ^^t 
^^^f       pears  to  be  closed  in  by  a  high,  dark-looking  ridge.  ^H 

n  20th. — Traveling  for  a  few  hours  down  the  stream  this     ^| 

morning,  we  turned  the  point  of  a  hill  on  our  lefl,  and  came      ^M 
suddenly  in  sight  of  another  and  much  larger  lake,  which,      ^U 
I  along  its  eoslern  shore,  was  closely  bordered  by  the  high  black 

ridge  which  walled  it  in  by  a  precipitous  face  on  this  side. 
Throughout  this  region  ihe  face  of  the  country  is  characterized 
by  these  precipices  of  black  volcanic  rock,  generally  enclosing      ^_ 
the  valleys  of  streams,  and  frequently  terminating  the  hills.     ^H 
Often,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  we  would  be  tempted  to     ^H 
continue  our  road  up  the  gentle  ascent  of  a  sloping  hill,  which,     ^H 
at  the  summit,  would  terminate  abruptly  in  a  black  precipice       ^| 
Spread  out  over  a  length  of  20  miles,  the  lake,  when  we  firsi      ^M 
came  in  view,  presented  a  handsome  sheet  of  water,  and  I      ^H 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Lake  Abert,  in  honor  of  the  chief  of 
the  corps  to  which  1  belonged.     The  freah-water  stream  we 
had  followed  emptied  into  the  lake  by  a  tittle  fall ;  and  I  was 
doubtful  for  a  moment  whether  to  go  on,  or  encamp  at  this 
place.     The  miry  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  did 
not  allow  us  to  examine  the  water  conveniently,  and,  being 
now  on  the  borders  of  a  desert  country,  we  were  moving  oftu- 
tiouflly.     It  was,  however,  stilt  early  in  the  day,  and  1  ocm< 
ijiiufld  on  trusting  either  that  ihR  walpr  would  be  dnnktble 
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or  that  we  should  find  some  little  spring  from  the  hill-side.  We 
were  following  an  Indian  trail  which  led  along  the  steep  rocky 
precipice^a  black  ridge  along  ttie  western  shore  holding  oul 
no  prospect  whatever.  The  white  efflorescences  which  lined 
the  shore  like  a  bank  of  snow,  and  the  disagreeable  odor  which 
filled  the  air  as  soon  as  we  came  near,  informed  ua  loo  plainlj 
thai  (he  water  belonged  to  one  of  those  fetid  salt  lakes  whicli 
are  common  in  this  region.  We  continued  until  late  in  thp 
ivening  to  work  along  ihe  rocky  shore,  but,  as  often  after- 
>vards,  the  dry,  inhospitable  rock  deceived  us  ;  and,  halting  on 
the  lake,  we  kindled  up  fires  to  guide  those  who  were  strag- 
gling along  behind.  We  tried  the  water,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  drink  it,  and  most  of  the  people  to-night  lay  down  without 
euting  ;  but  some  of  us,  who  had  always  a  great  reluctance  to 
bT  i^^e  the  day  without  supper,  dug  holes  along  the  shore,  and 
oUiiined  water,  which,  being  filtered,  was  sufflcieotly  palata- 
ble to  be  used,  but  still  retained  much  of  its  nauseating 
taste.  There  was  very  little  grass  for  the  animals,  the  shore 
being  lined  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  chenopodiaceous  shrubs, 
which  burned  with  a  quick  bright  flame,  and  made  our  firewood. 

The  next  morning  we  had  scarcely  traveled  two  hours  along 
the  tihore,  when  we  reached  a  place  where  the  moimlains  made 
a  bay,  leaving  at  their  feet  a  low  bottom  around  the  lake. 
Hero  we  found  numerous  hillockjs  covered  with  rushes,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  deep  holea,  or  springs,  of  pure  water ; 
and  the  bottom  was  covered  witli  gra.ss,  which,  although  of  a 
jnit  and  unwholesome  quality,  and  mixed  with  saline  effio. 
rescences,  was  still  abundant  and  made  a  good  halting-place 
to  recruit  our  animals,  and  we  accordingly  encamped  here  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  rode  ahead  several  miles  to  as- 
certain if  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  water-course  entering 
the  lake,  but  found  none,  the  hills  preserving  their  dry  oharac- 
ter,  and  the  shore  of  the  lake  sprinkled  with  the  name  white 
powdery  substance,  and  covered  with  the  same  shrubs.  There 
were  Aocka  of  ducks  on  the  lake,  and  frequent  trackfl  a'  'n. 
dians  along  the  shore,  where  the  grass  had  beoD  reo 
by  their  fires. 

W«  aaconded  the  bordering  mountain,  in  order  U 
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perleot  Tiewof  the  lake,  inakelchiog  its  figure:  hilU  swf  epen 
;irely  arouad  its  basin,  tram  whicli  the  waters  have  no  outlet. 

22d. — To-day  we  lefl  ih'ia  forbidding  lake.  Itnpassabtc 
rocky  ridges  barred  oiir  progress  to  the  eaalward,  and  I  aocord 
iiigly  bore  olT  towards  the  south,  over  an  extensive  sage-plain 
At  o  considerable  distajice  ahead,  and  a  little  on  lur  lefl,  wai 
a  range  of  snowy  mountains,  and  the  country  declined  gradu- 
ally towards  iho  liiot  of  a  high  and  nearer  ridgo,  immediately 
before  us,  which  presented  the  feature  of  black  precipices  now 
becoming  common  to  the  country.  On  the  summit  of  lh« 
ridge,  snow  was  visible ;  and  there  being  every  indication  of 
a  stream  at  its  base,  we  rode  nn  until  afler  dark,  but  were  un- 
able to  reach  it,  and  halted  among  the  i^age-bushes  on  the  opeii 
plain,  without  either  grass  or  water.  The  two  India-rubbei 
bags  had  been  filled  with  water  in  the  morning,  which  afTorded 
Bufficiem  for  the  camp;  and  rain  in  the  night  formed  pools, 
which  relieved  the  thirst  of  the  animals.  Where  we  encamped 
on  the  hleak  sandy  plain,  the  Indians  had  made  huts  or  circular 
enclosures,  about  four  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  broad,  ofarteniisia 
bushes.  Whcllier  these  had  keen  forts  or  houses,  or  what  they 
had  been  doing  in  such  a  desert  place,  we  could  not  ascertain, 

S3d. — The  weather  is  mild  ,  the  thermometer  at  daylight 
39° ;  the  wind  having  been  from  the  southward  for  several 
days.  The  country  has  a  very  forbidding  appeai'ance,  present- 
ing to  the  eye  nothing  but  sage,  and  barren  ricigcs._  We  rode 
up  towards  the  mountain,  along  the  foot  of  which  we  (bund  e 
lake,  that  we  could  not  approach  on  account  of  the  mud ;  and, 
passing  around  its  southern  end,  ascended  the  slope  at  the  fool 
of  the  ridge,  where  in  some  hollows  we  had  discovered  bushes 
and  small  trees — in  such  situations,  a  sure  sign  of  water.  We 
found  here  several  springs,  and  the  hill-side  was  well  sprinkleil 
with  a  species  of fogtuca — a  better  grass  than  we  had  found  for 
many  days.  Our  elevated  position  gave  us  a  good  view  over 
the  country,  but  we  discovered  notSing  very  encouraging 
Southward,  about  ten  miles  distant,  was  another  sma.l  lake. 
towards  which  a  broad  trail  led  along  the  ridge ;  and  thiK  a)* 
peanng  to  aflbrd  the  moat  practicable  rou  e,  I  determined  i< 
•ontinue  gur  journey  in  :lia.  direction. 
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24th. — We  found  the  water  at  the  lake  tolerably  pui'e,  and 
encamped  at  the  farthei-  end.  Thei-e  were  Bome  good  grass 
and  canes  along  the  shore,  and  the  vegetables  at  this  place 
conBJBted  principally  of  cheuopodiaceoua  shrubs. 

25th.— We  were  roused  on  Oiristmas  morning  by  a  dis- 
charge from  the  small-arms  and  howitzer,  with  which  our 
people  saluted  the  day  ;  and  the  name  of  which  we  bestowed 
ou  the  late.  It  was  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  this  remote  and 
desolate  region,  in  which  it  had  been  so  commemorated.  Al- 
ways, on  days  of  religious  or  national  commemoration,  our 
voyageurs  expect  some  unusual  allowance ;  and  having  noth- 
ing else,  I  gave  them  each  a  little  brandy,  (which  was  carefully 
guarded,as  one  of  the  most  useful  articlesa  traveler  can  carry,) 
with  some  coffee  and  sugar,  whieh  here,  where  every  eatable 
was  a  luxury,  was  sufficient  to  make  them  a  feast.  The  day 
was  sunny  and  warm ;  and  resuming  our  journey,  we  crossed 
s.imeslight  dividing groimds  into  a  similar  basin,  walled  in  on 
the  right  by  a  lofty  mountain  ridge.  The  plainly-beaten  trail 
still  continued,  and  occasionally  we  passed  camping-grounds 
of  the  Indians,  which  indicated  to  me  that  we  were  on  one  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country.  In  the  aftemoou  I 
attempted  to  travel  in  a  more  eastern  direction;  but  after  a 
few  laborious  miles,  was  beaten  back  into  the  basin  by  an  im- 
passable country.  There  were  fresh  Indian  tracks  about  the 
valley,  and  last  night  a  horse  was  stolen.  We  encamped  on 
the  valley  bottom,  where  there  was  some  cream-like  water  in 
ponds,  colored  by  a  clay  soil,  and  frozen  over.  Chenopodia- 
ceous  shrubs  constituted  the  growth,  and  made.again  our  fire- 
wood. The  animals  were  driven  to  the  hill,  where  there  was 
tolerably  good  grass. 

2fith.— Our  general  course  was  again  south.  The  country 
consists  of  larger  or  smaller  basins,  into  which  the  mountain 
waters  run  dowa,  forming  small  lakes ;  they  present  a  perfect 
level,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  iuiniediately  and  abruptly. 
Between  the  successive  basins,  the  dividing  grounds  are  usu- 
ally very  slight ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in'  the  seasona  of  high 
water,  many  of  these  basins  are  in  communication, 
times  there  is  evidently  an  abundance  of  water, though  n 
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liad  aoarcsly  more  than  the  diy  beds.  On  either  jide,  ihi 
mountains,  though  not  ver"  high,  appear  to  bo  rooky  aoJ  sterile, 
The  basin  U  which  we  ware  [raveling;  declined  towards  [he 
soulhwert  corner,  where  the  mountains  indicated  a  Qarrow  out- 
let j  atd,  lurniiig  round  a  rocky  point  or  cape,  we  continued 
up  a  lateral  branch  valley,  in  which  wa  encamped  at  night,  on 
B  rapid,  pretty  little  stiear.i  of  fresh  water,  which  we  found  un 
expectedly  among  the  sage,  near  the  ridge,  on  the  right  side  of 
ihe  valley.  It  v'a.s  bordered  with  grassy  bottoms  and  clumps 
of  willows ;  tha  water  jjartially  frozen.  This  slream  belongs 
to  the  baaiiL  we  had  left.  By  a  partial  observation  to-night,  our 
camp  was  found  to  be  directly  on  the  42d  parallel.  To-night 
a  horee  belonging  to  Carson,  one  of  the  best  we  hod  in  thb 
camp,  was  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

37th. — We  continued  up  tiie  valley  of  tlie  stream,  the  prin 
eipal  branch  of  which  here  issues  from  a,  bed  of  high  moun. 
lains.  We  turned  up  a  branch  to  the  lefl,  and  fell  into  an  In- 
dian trail,  which  conducted  us  by  a  good  road  over  open  bottoms 
along  the  creek,  where  the  snow  was  five  or  six  inches  deep. 
Gradually  ascending,  the  trail  led  through  a  good  broad  pass 
in  the  mountain,  where  we  found  the  snow  about  one  foot  deep. 
There  were  some  remarkably  large  cedars  in  tbe  pass,  which 
''ere  covered  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  frost,  which  we  aup- 
j.'Osed  might  possibly  indicate  the  neighborhood  of  water;  and 
Bs,  in  the  arbitrary  position  of  Mary's  lake,  we  were  already 
beginning  tc  look  for  it,  this  circumstance  contributed  to  our 
hope  of  finding  it  near.  Descending  from  ihe  mountain,  we 
reached  another  basin,  on  the  flat  lake  bed  of  which  we  found 
r.o  water,  and  encamped  among  the  sage  on  the  bordering  plain, 
where  the  snow  was  still  about  one  foot  deep.  Among  this  the 
grass  was  remarkably  green,  and  to-night  the  animala  fared 
tolerably  well. 

28lh. — The  snow  being  deep,  I  had  determined,  if  any  more 
horses  were  stolen,  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  into  tbe 
mountains,  and  put  a  temporary  check  to  their  ily  operations ; 
but  it  did  not  occur  again. 

Our  road  this  morn'ng  lay  down  i  level  valley,  bordered 
by  steep  mountainous  ridgea,  riling  Tery  abruptly  from  the 
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the  ]jrjnulj)al  ploiit,  mingled  trilh  Fr» 
iiiontia  and  the  cheuopodiaceuua  ahniljs.  The  aitemisia  wu 
here  Fiiretnoly  large,  being  soineiimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  aad 
eight  feet  high.  Riding  quietly  alnng  over  the  sno'v,  we  oame 
fuddenly  upon  smokea  rising  among  iheae  bushe,  ;  and,  gal- 
[oping  up,  we  found  two  huls,  open  at  the  lop,  and  loosuly  buiti 
III"  sage,  whiuh  appeared  lo  have  been  deserted  ai  the  instant ; 
and,  looking  hastily  around,  we  saw  several  Indiana  on  the 
oreal  of  ihe  ridge  near  hy,  and  several  others  scrambling  up 
[he  side.  We  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly,  that  Lhey 
hud  been  woll-nigh  surprised  in  their  lodges.  A  sage  fire  was 
liurning  in  the  middle ;  a  few  baskets  made  of  straw  were 
lying  about,  with  one  or  two  ralibit-akins ;  and  there  was  a 
little  grass  scattered  about,  on  which  they  had  been  lying. 
"  Tabiho — bo !"  they  shouted  from  the  hills — a  word  which,  in 
I  he  Snake  language,  signifies  wWte — and  remained  looking  at 
us  from  behind  the  rocks.  Careon  and  Godey  rode  towards 
(he  hill,  bill  (he  men  ran  olT  like  deer.  They  had  heea  ao 
inueh  preiised,  that  a  woman  with  two  children  had  dropped 
behind  a  sage-hush  near  ihc  lodge,  and  when  Carson  accJ' 
d'^nially  stumbled  upon  her,  she  immediately  began  screaming 
in  (he  extremity  of  fear,  and  shut  her  eyes  fast  to  avoid  seeing 
him.  She  was  brought  back  to  the  lodgp,  and  wo  endeavored 
in  vain  lo  open  a  communication  with  the  men.  By  dint  of 
jiresenls,  and  friendly  demonstrations,  she  was  brought  to  oulni- 
iiesa;  and  we  found  that  they  belonged  lo  the  Snake  nation, 
speaking  the  language  of  that  people.  Eight  or  ten  appeared 
lo  live  together,  under  the  same  little  shelter ;  and  they  seemed 
to  have  no  other  subsistence  than  the  roots  or  seeds  they  might 
have  stored  up,  and  the  hares  which  live  in  the  sage,  and  whicb 
■■hey  are  enabled  to  track  through  the  snow,  and  are  very 
skilful  in  killing.  Their  skins  afibrd  them  a  little  scanty  cov- 
ering. Herding  together  among  bushes,  and  crouching  almost 
naked  over  a  littie  sage  fire,  using  their  instinct  only  to  procure 
food,  these  may  be  considered,  atnong  human  beings,  the  near- 
est approach  to  the  animal  creotion.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
ihat  these  had  never  before  seen  the  face  of  a  white  n 

The  day  hid  been  pleasant,  but  about  two  o'clock  it  b«g«n 
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JO  blow  j  and  crossing  a  slight  dividing  ground  we  enoKinpei  oa 
ihc  slieltered  side  of  b  liill.  where  there  was  good  bunch-grBn 
having  made  a  day 'a  journey  of  24  miks.  The  night  closed  in, 
threatening  snow  ;  but  the  large  sage-bushtis  niiidi;  bright  fires. 

29th. — The  morning  mild,  and  at  4  o'clock  il  commenced 
*nowing.  We  took  our  way  ai  'obs  a  plain,  thiokly  coverea 
with  snow,  towards  a  range  of  hills  in  the  southeast.  Th« 
H^y  soon  became  so  dark  with  snow,  that  little  could  be  seer 
of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  wc  reached  the  summit  ol 
the  hills  in  a  heavy  snow-storm.  On  the  side  we  had  ap 
proached,  this  had  appeared  to  be  only  a  ridge  of  low  hills  ' 
and  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  bed 
of  broken  mountains,  which,  as  far  as  the  weather  would 
permit  ua  to  see,  declined  rapidly  to  some  low  country  aheail, 
pr'-'ienting  a  dreary  and  savage  character;  a.d  for  a  moment 
I  looked  around  in  doubt  on  the  wild  and  inhospitable  prospect, 
Bcaicely  knowing  what  road  lo  lake  which  might  conduct  us 
lo  some  place  of  shelter  for  the  night.  Noticing  among  the 
hills  the  head  of  a  grassy  hollow,  I  determined  to  follow  it,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  conduct  us  to  a  stream.  We  followed 
a  winding  descent  for  several  miles,  the  hollow  gradually 
broadening  into  little  meadows,  and  becoming  the  bed  of  a 
stream  as  we  advanced  ;  and  towards  night  we  were  agreeablj 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  willow  grove,  where  wt 
found  a  sheltered  camp,  with  water  and  excellent  and  abundant 
grass.  The  grass,  which  was  covered  by  the  snow  on  the 
bottom,  was  long  and  green,  and  the  face  of  the  mouulain  had 
B  more  favonble  character  in  its  vegetation,  being  smoother, 
and  covered  with  good  bunch-grass.  The  snow  was  deep,  and 
the  nighl  very  cold.  A  broad  trail  had  entered  the  valley  from 
the  right,  and  a  shori  distance  below  the  camp  were  the  tracks 
where  a  considerable  party  of  Indians  had  passed  on  horseback, 
who  had  turned  out  to  the  left,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
crossing  the  mountains  lo  the  eastward. 

30th. — After  following  the  stream  for.  a  few  hours  in  ■ 
loutheasterly  direction,  it  entered  a  canon  where  we  could  no) 
follow  ;  but,  determined  not  to  leave  the  stream,  we  searched 
I  passagr  b»'''-w,  wVrrf  wf  could  regain  it,  and  Gntcretl  %  my 
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nlar  narrow  valley.  The  wnlar  had  now  more  the  appi^arance 
of  a  flowing  creek  ;  several  limr^s  we  passed  groves  of  willows, 
and  we  began  lo  feel  ourselves  out  of  all  difficulty.  From  our 
position,  it  was  reasonable  lo  conclude  that  this  stream  would 
find  its  outlet  in  Mary's  lake,  and  conduct  ua  into  a  better 
country.  We  had  descended  rapidly,  and  here  we  found  very 
little  snow.  On  both  sides,  the  mountains  showed  oAen  slu- 
pendoiia  and  curio  us- looking  rocks,  which  at  .'several  places  so 
narrowed  the  valley,  that  scarcely  a  pass  was  left  for  the  camp, 
[t  was  a  singular  place  to  travel  through — shut  up  in  the  earili, 
a  sort  of  chasm,  the  little  strip  of  grass  under  our  feet,  the 
rough  walls  of  bare  rock  on  either  hand,  and  the  narrow  strip 
of  sky  above.  The  grass  to-night  was  abundant,  and  we  en 
camped  in  high  spirits. 

Siist. — Af\er  an  hour's  ride  this  morning,  our  hopes  were 
once  more  destroyed.  The  valley  opened  out,  and  before  us 
again  lay  one  of  the  dry  basins.  After  some  search,  we  dis- 
covered a  high-water  outlet,  which  brought  us  in  a  few  miles, 
and  by  a  descent  of  several  hundred  feet,  into  a  long,  broad 
basin,  in  which  we  found  the  bed  of  the  stream,  a^id  obtained 
sufficient  water  by  cutting  the  ice.  The  grass  on  the  bottoms 
was  salt  and  unpalatable. 

Here  we  concluded  the  year  1843,  and  our  new  year's  eve  was 
rather  a  gloomy  one.  The  result  of  our  journey  began  to  be  very 
uncertain;  the  country  was  singularly  unfavorable  to  travel ; 
the  grasses  being  frequently  of  a  very  unwholesome  character, 
and  the  hoofs  of  our  animals  were  so  worn  and  cut  by  the  rooks, 
that  many  of  tham  were  lame,  and  could  scarcely  be  got  along. 


JANUARI. 


'  Niw  Year's  dat,  1944. — Wo  continued  down  the  vallty, 
iK'iwcen  a  dry-looking  black  ridge  on  the  left,  and  a  more 
<iiiowy  and  high  one  on  the  right,  Our  road  was  bod  along 
i!io  bottom,  being  broken  by  gullies  and  impeded  by  sage,  and 
sandy  on  the  hilli,  where  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass,  nor 
4o<-*  any  appear  on  ^itr  motiutaitis      The  soil  in  many  placet 
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ootuIaUof  D  fiiio  powdeiy  sand,  covered  wlih  a  saline  eBluros 
oonce ;  and  the  general  character  of  ihe  country  is  deserL 
During  the  day  we  directed  our  course  towards  a  black  capei 
tl  ibe  foot  of  which  a  column  of  smoke  indicated  jiol  spriogb. 

2d. — We  were  on  the  road  early.  Thu  face  of  the  counlij 
was  hidden  by  falling  snow.  We  traveled  along  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  in  some  places  dry,  in  others  covered  with  ice ;  the 
traveling  being  very  bad,  through  deep  lino  sand,  reudeied 
tenacious  by  a  mixture  of  clay.  The  weather  cleared  up  a 
little  at  noon,  and  we  reached  the  hot  springa  of  which  we  had 
jeen  the  vapor  the  day  before.  There  wna  a  large  field  of  the 
usual  salt  grass  liere,  peculiar  to  such  places.  The  country 
otherwise  ia  a  perfect  barren,  without  a  blade  of  grass,  the 
only  plant  being  some  dwarf  Fremoniias.  We  passed  the 
rocky  cape,  a  jagged  broken  poiut,  bare  and  loru.  The  ruckt 
are  volcanic,  and  the  hills  here  have  a  burnt  appearance — 
cinders  and  coal  occasionally  appearing  as  at  a  blacksmith's 
forge.  We  crossed  the  large  dry  bed  of  a  muddy  lake  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  and  encamped  at  night,  without  water 
and  without  grass,  among  sage-bushes  covered  with  snow. 
The  heavy  road  made  several  mules  give  out  to-day;  and  a 
horse,  which  had  made  the  journey  from  the  States  success- 
fully, thus  far,  was  left  on  the  trail. 

Sd. — A  fog,  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards, 
covered  the  country,  and  the  men  that  were  sent  out  aft«r  the 
horses  were  bewildered  and  lost ;  and  we  were  consequently 
detained  at  camp  until  late  in  the  day.  Our  situation  had 
now  become  a  serious  one.  We  had  reached  and  run  over 
the  position  where,  according  (o  the  best  maps  in  my  posses- 
sion, we  should  have  found  Mary's  lake  or  river.  We  weru 
evidently  on  the  verge  vf  the  desert  which  had  been  reported 
to  us  ;  and  the  appe#ance  of  the  country  was  so  forbidding, 
that  I  was  afraid  to  enter  it,  and  determined  to  bear  away  to 
the  southward,  keeping  close  along  the  mountains,  in  the  full 

pectation  of  reaching  the  Buenaventura  river.  This  morning 
I  put  every  man  in  the  camp  on  foot — myself,  of  course,  among 
:he  rest — and  in  this  manner  lightened  by  diatributioi  the  loads 
■)f  the  animals      Wp  traveled  seven  or  eight  rfi''ea  along  tiw 
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ridge  bordering  the  vuUey,  and  t^ncur.iped  where  there  were  a 
few  bunohcB  of  grass  on  the  bed  of  u  hill-torrent,  without  wa. 
ter.  There  were  some  large  erleiiHsiaa  j  but  the  prinui|itil 
plants  are  ohenopodiaeeoua  shrubs.  The  rock  composing  ihf 
mountains  is  here  changed  suddenly  into  white  granite.  Tlii 
fog  showed  the  tops  of  the  hills  at  sunset,  uiid  stars  enough  Cui 
obaervationa  in  the  early  evening,  and  then  closed  over  m  d> 
before.     Latitude  by  observation,  40°  48'  IE)'-. 

4th. — The  fog  to-day  was  still  more  dense,  and  the  peojilc 
again  were  bewildered.  We  traveled  a  few  miles  arounit 
the  western  point  of  the  ridge,  and  encamped  where  there 
were  a  few  tufls  of  grass,  but  no  water.  Our  animals  now 
were  in  a  very  alarming  state,  and  there  was  increased  anx- 
iety in  the  camp. 

5lh. — Same  dense  fog  continued,  and  one  of  the  mules  dieii 
in  camp  this  morning.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  oii 
sach  occasions  as  these,  that  animals  which  are  about  to  dir 
leave  the  band,  and,  coming  into  ihe  camp,  lie  down  about  ll:i.' 
fires.  We  moved  (o  a  place  where  there  was  a  little  betlci' 
grow,  about  two  miles  distant.  Taplin.  one  of  our  best  men, 
who  had  gone  out  on  a  scouting  excursion,  ascended  a  moun 
tain  near  by,  and  to  his  surprise  emerged  into  a  region  of 
bright  sunshine,  in  which  the  upper  parts  of  the  mouniain 
were  glowing,  while  below  all  was  obscured  in  the  dark- 
est fog. 

6th. — The  fog  continued  the  same,  and,  with  Mr.  Preuait 
and  Carson,  I  ascended  the  mountain,  to  sketch  the  leading 
features  of  the  country  as  some  indication  of  our  future  route, 
while  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  explored  the  country  below.  In  a  very 
short  distance  we  had  ascended  above  the  mist,  but  the  view 
obtained  was  not  very  gratifying.  The  fog  had  parliallj 
tleared  off  from  below  when  we  reached  the  summit ;  and  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  a  basin  communicating  with  thai  in 
which  we  had  encamped,  we  saw  a  lofty  column  of  smoke,  16 
miles  distant,  indicating  the  presence  of  hot  springs.  There, 
also,  appeared  to  be  the  outlet  of  those  draining  chanijeU  of  the 
country ;  and,  as  such  places  afforded  always  more  or  tesa- 
I,  I  determined  'o  -^tfer  in  'hoi  direction,     The  ridge  wb 
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bsd  uoended  uppeareU  to  be  composed  of  fragments  ofwhiu 
pttnite.     We  saw  here  irucea  of  sheep  and  antelope. 

Entering  the  neighboring  valley,  and  crossing  the  bed  of 
another  lake,  after  a  hard  day's  travel  over  ground  of  yieldiDg 
mud  a^d  sand,  we  reached  the  springs,  where  we  found  an 
abundance  of  graas,  which,  though  only  tolerably  good,  made 
thia  plact.,  with  Teference  to  the  past,  a  refreshing  and  agree- 
able spot. 

This  is  the  moat  extraordinary  locality  of  hot  springs  we  had 
met  dufing  the  journey.  The  basin  of  the  largest  one  has  a 
circumference  of  several  hundred  feet;  but  there  is  at  one  ex- 
tremity a  circular  space  of  about  fifteen  feel  in  diameter,  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  boiling  water.  It  boils  up  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  with  much  noise.  The  water  is  clear,  and  the 
spring  deep :  a  pole  about  sixteen  feet  long  was  easily  immersed 
in  the  centre  ;  but  we  had  no  means  of  forming  a  good  idea  of 
ihe  depth.  It  wus  surrounded  on  the  margin  with  a  border  of 
green  grass,  and  near  the  shore  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  20B°.  We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  of  the 
centre,  where  the  heat  was  greatest ;  bm,  by  dispersing  the 
waU-.T  with  a  pole,  the  temperature  at  the  margin  was  increased 
to  208°,  and  in  the  centre  it  was  doubtless  higher.  By  driving 
the  pole  toivarda  the  bottom,  the  water  was  made  to  boil  up 
with  increased  force  and  noise.  There  are  several  other  inter- 
esting places,  where  water  and  smoke  or  gas  escape ;  but  they 
would  require  a  long  description.  The  water  is  impregnated 
with  common  salt,  but  not  bo  n)uch  as  to  render  it  unfit  lor  gen- 
eral cooking ;  and  a  mixture  of  snow  made  it  pleasant  to 
drink. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood,  llie  valley  bottom  is  oovered 
almost  exclusively  with  cheaopoJioceoua  shrubs,  of  greater 
luxuriance,  and  larger  growth,  than  we  have  seen  them  in  4Py 
preceding  part  of  the  journey. 

I  obtained  this  evening  some  estrcnomical  observations. 

Our  situation  now  required  caution.  Including  those  which 
gave  out  from  the  injured  condition  o^  their  feet,  ard  those 
atolen  by  Indians,  we  had  lost,  since  Iea\  'ng  the  Dalles  of  the 
rVilumbia.  fifteen  animals  ;  and  of  thes>    dine  had  been  left  in 
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itM  is&t  j'ljw  days.  1  therefore  ddermined,  unlil  »c  should 
re&cH  a  :cuntry  of  waler  and  vegetation,  to  feel  our  way  ahead, 
by  naTiu^  the  line  of  route  exj  'on  d  aome  fi^een  or  twenty 
miles  ir  advance,  and  only  to  lenve  a  present  ercampmenl 
when  the  succeeding  one  was  known. 

Talcing  with  me  Godey  and  Carson,  I  made  lo-day  a  thorough 
explo'atiori  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  and  found  in  a  ravin?, 
in  tlie  bordering  mountains,  a  good  encamping  place,  where 
was  water  in  springs,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grass  for  a 
night.  Overshadowing  the  springs  were  some  trees  of  the 
sweet  cnltonwood,  which,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  we 
saw  again  with  pleasure ;  regarding  them  as  liarbingers  of  a 
better  country.  To  us,  they  were  eloquent  of  green  prairies 
and  buiTalo.  We  found  here  a  broad  and  plainly- marked  trail, 
on  which  there  were  tracks  of  horses,  and  we  appeared  lo  have 
regained  one  of  the  thoroughfares  which  pass  by  tlie  watering- 
places  of  the  country.  On  the  western  mountains  of  the  val- 
ley, with  which  this  of  llie  boiling  spring  communicates,  wi 
remarked  scattered  cedars — probably  indicating  that  we  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  timbered  region  extending  to  the  Pacific. 
We  reached  the  camp  at  sunset,  after  a  day's  ride  of  about 
40  miles.  The  horses  we  rode  were  in  good  order,  being  of 
some  that  were  kept  for  emergencies,  and  rarely  used, 

Mr.  Preuss  had  ascended  one  of  the  mountains,  and  occupied 
the  day  in  sketching  the  country;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had 
found,  a  few  miles  distant,  a  hollow  of  excellent  grass  and  pure 
water,  to  which  the  auimala  were  driven,  as  [  remained  anolhei 
day  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  recruit  their  strength,  In- 
dians appear  lo  be  everywhere  prowling  about  like  wild  ani. 
inals,  and  tliere  is  a  fresh  trail  across  the  snow  ia  the  valley  near. 

Latitude  of  the  boiling  springs,  40"  39'  41". 

On  the  9lh  we  crossed  over  lo  the  cottonwood  oanip.  Among 
iJie  shrubs  im  tlie  hills  were  a  few  bushes  of  ephedra  oeouU^taliM, 
which  af.erwards  occurred  frequently  along  the  road,  and,  as 
usual,  th%  lowlands  were  occupied  with  arlemiHia.  While  tlie 
party  preceded  to  this  place,  Caraon  and  myaelf  reoonnoiired 
the  road  in  advance,  and  found  another  good  sDounpnMiit  fii- 
the  following  day. 
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lOlh. — We  continued  our  rpuonnoissiince  ahead,  pursuirL>  * 
«iuth  direction  in  the  basin  alung  tlio  ridge ;  tlie  oamp  ftll.-ff- 
ing  slowly  after.  Oa  a  large  trail  tiiere  is  never  any  doubt 
nf  finding  suitable  places  for  encampments.  We  readied  the 
end  of  the  basin,  where  we  found,  in  a  hollow  of  the  mounuin 
which  enclosed  it,  an  abundance  of  good  bunch-grass.  Leav- 
ing a  signal  for  the  party  to  encamp,  we  continued  our  way 
up  the  hollow,  intending  to  see  what  lay  beyond  the  mouniain 
The  hollow  was  several  miles  toug,  forniing  a  good  pass;  liiv. 
Euow  deepening  to  about  a  fool  as  wo  neared  the  summit.  Be- 
yond, a  defile  between  the  mountains  descended  rapidly  about 
two  thousand  feet;  and,  filling  up  all  the  lower  space,  was  a 
client  of  green  water,  some  twenty  miles  broad.  It  broke  upoi> 
jUI  eyes  like  the  ocean.  The  neighboring  peaks  rose  higti 
above  us,  and  we  ascended  one  of  Ihem  to  obtain  a  belter  view. 
Tlie  waves  were  curling  in  the  breeze,  and  their  dark-green 
color  showed  it  to  be  a  Iwdy  of  deep  water.  For  a  long  time 
we  sat  enjoying  the  view,  for  we  had  become  fatigued  with 
mouniains,  and  (he  free  expanse  of  moving  waves  was  ver) 
grali'ful.  It  was  set  like  a  gem  in  the  moiintaina,  which,  from 
our  position,  seemed  to  enclose  it  almost  entirely.  At  the  west 
ern  end  it  communicated  with  Uie  line  of  basins  we  had  left  a 
few  days  since ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  it  swept  a  ridge  of 
inowy  mountains,  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra.  Its  position  ar 
Srsl  inclined  us  to  believe  it  Mary's  lake,  but  the  rugged  moun- 
i  so  entirely  diacofdonl  with  descriptions  of  its  Ion 
rushy  shores  and  open  country,  that  we  concluded  it  some  un- 
known body  of  water,  which  it  afterwards  proved  to  be. 

On  our  road  down,  the  nex.t  day,  we  saw  herds  of  mountain 
slieep,  and  encamped  on  a  little  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  di'- 
file,  about  a  mile  from  the  margin  of  the  water,  to  which  «'p 
hurried  down  immediately-.  The  water  is  so  slightly  salt,  that, 
al  first,  we  thought  it  fresh,  and  would  be  pleasant  to  drinh 
when  no  other  could  be  had.  The  shore  was  rooky — a  hand, 
beach,  which  reminded  us  of  the  sea.  On  some  targe 
^ranile  boulders  that  were  soaltered  about  the  shore,  1  rematk 
sd  a  coating  of  calcareous  aubatance,  in  sjme  places  s  few 
inchee,  and  in  others  a  fbot  in  thickness      Near  our  oamp.  th« 
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)iIU,  which  were  of  prinii''ve  rock,  were  kIbo  covered  wilh 
ihis  lubstBHoe,  which  was  in  too  great  qUKntilv  OD  the  moun- 
tains along  tha  ahore  of  the  lake  lo  have  been  depoailed  by 
water,  and  has  the  appearance  of  baring  been  apread  over  the 
rocks  in  mosa.* 

^VI)e^e  we  had  halted  appeared  to  be  a  farorite  camping- 
place  for  Indians. 

13ih. — We  foll'wcd  again  a  broad  Indian  trail  along  thr 
shore  of  ihe  lake  to  the  southward.  For  a  short  apace  we  hal 
room  enough  in  the  bottom;  bat,  after  traveling  a  short  dip 
tajiee,  the  water  swept  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  mountains, 
the  peaks  of  which  are  about  3,000  feel  above  the  lake.  Thf 
trail  wound  along  the  base  of  thcae  precipices,  against  which 
the  water  dashed  telow,  by  a  way  nearly  impracticable  for  Hie 
howitzer.  During  a  greater  part  of  the  morning  the  lake  wa^ 
nearly  hid  by  a  snow-storm,  and  the  waves  broke  on  the  nar 
row  beach  in  a  long  line  of  foaming  serf,  five  or  six  feet  high 
The  day  was  unpleasantly  cold,  the  wind  driving  the  snov 
sharp  against  our  faces;  and,  having  advanced  only  about  15 
miles,  we  enoampad  in  a  bottom  formed  by  a  ravine,  covererf 
with  good  graw,  wWch  was  fresh  and  green. 

We  did  not  get  the  Howitzer  into  camp,  but  were  obliged  to 
bave  it  on  the  tocVb  until  morning.  We  saw  several  flui;hi 
of  sheep,  but  did  not  succeed  in  killing  any.  Ducks  were 
riding  oa  the  waves,  and  several  large  fiah  were  seen.  I'lm 
mountain  aides  were  crusted  with  the  calcareous  cement  pre- 
viously roentioned.     There  were  chenopodiaceoua  and  other 
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ihmbs  sl-'ig  the  beauh  ;  and,  al  ihe  foot  of  ihe  rocka,  bl  abun- 
dance of  ephfiha  occideniaK*,  whose  dark-green  color  makei 
them  evergreens  among  iho  shrubby  growlli  oflhe  lake.  Tc. 
warda  evening  ihe  enow  began  lo  fall  heavily,  and  the  country 
had  a  wintry  appeiimnce. 

The  next  morning  the  anow  was  rapidly  mclling  under  a 
warm  Bun.  Pari  oflhe  morning  was  occupied  in  bringing  up 
ihe  gun  ;  and,  making  only  nine  milrs,  we  encamped  on  the 
shore,  opposiio  a  very  remarkable  rock  ia  ihe  lake,  which  had 
attrncled  our  attention  for  many  mik's.  ];  rose,  aecordrng  tu 
our  estimate,  600  feet  above  the  water,  and,  from  the  point  we 
viewed  it,  presenled  a  prelty  exact  ouliine  of  the  great  pyra 
mid  of  Cheops,  Like  other  rocks  along  the  shore,  it  seemed 
to  be  incrusled  with  calcareous  cement.  This  striking  featui'e 
suggested  a  name  for  the  lake,  and  I  called  it  Pyramid  Lake ; 
and  though  it  may  be  deemed  by  some  a  fanciful  resemblance, 
J  can  undertake  to  any  that  the  future  traveler  wilt  find  muol" 
more  striking  resemblance  between  rhis  rock  and  ihf!  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  than  there  is  between  ihem  and  the  object  from  which 
they  take  their  name, 

The  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the  sea  is  4,890  feet,  bei 
nearly  700  feet  higher  than  the  Great  Salt  lake,  from  which  it 
lies  nearly  west,  and  distant  about  eight  degrees  of  longitude. 
The  position  and  elevation  of  this  lake  make  it  an  object  of 
geographical  interest.  It  is  the  nearest  lake  to  the  weatsTn 
rim,  aa  the  Great  Salt  lake  is  to  the  eastern  rim,  of  the  Great 
Baaia  which  lies  between  the  base  of  the  Kocky  mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada — and  the  extent  and  character  of 
which,  its  whole  circumference  and  contents,  it  is  bo  deurablfl 
to  know. 

The  last  of  ihe  cattle  which  had  been  drivei.  from  the 
Dalles  was  killed  here  for  food,  and  was  still  in  good  condi 
lion. 

I6th. — A  few  poor-looking   Indians  made  their  appearance 
this  morning,  and  we  succeeded  in  getting  one  into  the  ctm;^ 
He  was  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  tunic  of  hare-sktn 
He  told  us  that  there  was  a  river  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  bul 
hst  ht  livwJ  in  the  raoka  near  by.     Fr-ira  the  Ciw  wordt  oui 
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f-cyle  could  understand,  he  spoke  a  diaJ'cl  of  the  Snake  laiv 
§uHge;  but  we  were  not  aWp '"  undei-sland  enough  to  know 
w)iether  the  river  ran  in  or  out,  or  what  waa  ita  course  ;  con- 
sequently, there  still  remained  a  chance  that  this  might  be 
Mary'a  lake. 

Groves  of  large  cottonwood,  which  we  oould  see  at  the  mouth 
sf  the  river,  indicated  thai  it  was  a  stream  of  considerable  size, 
and,  at  all  events,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  know  that  now  we 
were  In  a  country  where  human  beings  could  live.  Accom- 
panied by  the  Indian,  we  resumed  our  road,  passing  on  the 
way  several  caves  in  the  rook  where  there  were  baskets  and 
weds,  but  the  people  had  disappeared.  We  saw  also  harse- 
tracks  along  the  shore 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  approaching  the 
groves  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  three  or  four  Indians  met  us 
on  the  trail.  We  had  an  explanatory  conversation  in  signs, 
and  then  we  moved  on  together  towards  the  village,  which  the 
chief  said  was  encamped  on  the  bottom. 

Reaching  the  groves,  we  found  the  inlet  of  a  large  fresh- 
water stream,  and  all  at  once  were  satislied  that  it  was  neilhet 
Mary'a  river  nor  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento,  but  that  we 
had  discovered  a  large  interior  lake,  which  the  Indians  inform- 
ed us  had  no  outlet.  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and,  by  the 
mark  of  the  water-line  along  the  shore,  the  spring  level  is 
about  12  feet  above  its  present  waters.  The  chief  commenced 
speaking  in  a  loud  voice  as  we  approached ;  and  parties  of  In- 
dians, armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  issued  from  the  thickets. 
We  selected  a  strong  place  for  our  encampment — a  gras.sy 
bottom,  nearly  enclosed  by  the  river,  and  furnished  with  abun- 
dant tirewood.  The  village,  i  collection  of  straw  huts,  was  a 
few  hundred  yards  higher  up.  An  Indian  brougkt  Ic  a  largo 
fish  to  trade,  which  we  had  he  inexpressible  satisfaction  to 
find  was  a  sal mon-t rout ;  we  gathered  round  him  eagerly. 
The  Indians  were  amused  with  our  delight,  and  immediately 
brought  in  numbers,  so  that  the  camp  was  soon  stocked.  Their 
flavor  was  excellent — superior,  in  fact,  to  that  of  any  Gah  I 
have  ever  known.  They  were  of  extraordinary  size — about 
■a    arge  as  the  Columbia  River  Mimoii — generally  from  tw» 


in  length.  From  the  infonnation  of  Mr.  rt  albef. 
vrha  paBBed  among  same  Ukes  lying  i^r's  to  the  easlward,  thit 
fish  is  oominon  to  the  sireama  of  the  inland  lakes.  He  suhse- 
quenlty  informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  them  weighing  six 
pounds  wjien  cleaned  and  the  head  laken  off,  which  corre 
P|-oiids  very  well  wit}]  the  size  of  those  obiained  «t  this  place. 
7'hey  doubllesa  formed  the  subsistence  of  these  people,  who 
hold  the  fishery  in  exclusive  possession. 

I  remarkiid  that  one  of  them  gave  a  fiah  to  the  Indian  we 
had  iirst  seen,  which  he  carried  olf  to  his  family.  To  [hem  il 
was  proli.Jjly  a  feast;  being  of  the  Digger  iribe,  and  having 
no  share  in  the  liahery,  living  generally  oii  seeds  and  roots. 
Although  this  was  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  fish  have  not 
yet  become  fat,  they  were  excellent,  and  we  could  only  im- 
agine wiiat  they  are  ai  the  proper  seawin.  These  Indiaiu 
were  very  fat,  and  appeared  lo  live  an  easy  and  happy  life. 
They  crowded  into  the  camp  more  than  was  consistent  wiih 
our  safety,  retaining  always  their  arms;  and,  as  they  made 
some  unsatisfactory  demonstrations,  they  were  given  to  un- 
'lerslaiid  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  Id  come  armed  into 
ilie  oamp  ;  and  atr<>ng  guards  were  kept  with  the  horses, 
dlriot  vigilance  was  maintained  among  the  people,  and  cue- 
ihlrd  at  a  time  were  kept  on  guard  during  the  night.  There 
18  no  reason  to  doubt  thai  these  dispositions,  uniformly  pre- 
served, conducted  our  party  securely  through  Indians  famed 
for  treachery. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  a  salmon-trout  feast  as  is  seldom 
seen  was  gomg  on  in  our  camp ;  and  every  variety  of  manner 
in  which  llsb  could  be  prepared — boiled,  fried,  and  roasted  in 
I  lie  ashes — was  put  into  requisition  i  and  every  few  minutes 
>in  Indian  would  be  seen  running  olT  to  spear  a  fresh  one. 
Whether  these  Indians  had  seen  whites  before,  we  could  not 
JO  certain;  but  they  were  evidently  in  communication  with 
•thera  who  had,  as  one  of  them  had  some  brass  bultonH,  and 
we  Dotioed  sereral  other  articles  of  civilized  manufacture. 
Wa  oould  obtain  from  them  but  little  information  lespooting 
Die  oonntry.  They  made  on  the  ground  a  drawing  of  the 
i*er,  which   hey  reptesniil"*!  il«  iMtiing  finin  anoihei  I»V( 
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^the  moiiDUuiu  thre«  or  fenr  daji  diaunt,  in  k  lireuuon  a  lillle 
wetit  of  south ;  beyond  wkioh,  thfly  drew  •  mouQiain ;  and 
further  at  ill,  two  riTen;  on  (»•  of  which  they  told  us  ikal 
people  likt>  ouraelvea  travel«d.  Whether  they  alluded  to  (he 
scltlcmonls  on  the  SaorftmeDlo,  or  to  &  party  from  the  United 
Slates  which  had  crossed  the  Sierra  about  three  degrees  to  the 
southward,  a  few  yeftrs  since,  1  am  unable  to  determine. 

1  tried  unsuccessfully  to  prevail  on  some  of  them  to  guide  u» 
for  a  few  days  on  the  road,  but  they  only  looked  at  each  other 
Bud  laughed. 

The  latitude  of  our  encampment,  whioh  may  be  considered 
the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  is  39°  51''  18"  by  our  obaervationB. 

I6th. — This  morning  we  continued  our  journey  along  this 
beautiful  stream,  which  we  naturally  called  the  Salman  Troul 
river.  Large  trails  led  up  on  either  side ;  the  stream  was 
nandsomely  timbered  whh  large  cottonwoods ;  and  the  waters 
were  very  clear  and  pure.  We  were  traveling  along  the 
mountains  of  the  great  Sierra,  which  rose  on  our  right,  covered 
with  snow ;  but  below  the  temperature  was  mild  and  pleasant. 
We  saw  a  number  of  dams  which  the  Indians  had  constructed 
to  catch  hsh,  Afler  having  made  about  19  miles,  we  encamp- 
ed under  some  large  cottonwoods  on  the  river  bottom,  where 
there  was  tolerably  good  grass. 

I7lh. — This  morning  we  lell  the  river,  which  here  issues  from 
the  mountains  on  the  west.  With  every  stream  I  now  expected 
ID  see  the  groat  Buenaventura  ;  and  Carson  hurried  eagerly  to 
search,  on  every  one  we  reached,  for  beaver  cuttings,  which 
he  always  maintained  we  should  And  only  on  waters  (hat  ran 
La  the  Paciiic  ;  and  the  absence  of  suoh  signs  was  to  him  a  sure 
indicadon  that  the  water  had  no  outlet  from  the  Great  Basin.  We 
fell  >wed  the  Indian  trail  through  a  tolerably  level  country,  with 
small  saga. hushes,  which  brought  us,  after  20  miles' journey, 
'x>  another  lai^e  screucii,  timbered  with  coltonwood,  and  flow- 
ing also  out  of  the  mountains,  but  running  more  directly  to  the 
eastward. 

On  the  way  we  surprised  a  family  of  IriJiani  in  the  bills  ; 
but  ine  man  ran  up  the  mountain  with  rapidity  ;  and  the  wo. 
I  lerrilied.  aud   kept  up  wich  a  continued  scream. 
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iJg,  that  we  could  do  aothing  with  her,  and  were  obliged  1 
her  go, 

19lh. — There  were  IndiBti  lodges  and  Tish-dams  on  thestream, 
There  were  no  beaver  cuttings  on  the  river  ;  but  below,  ii 
lurnpd  round  to  the  right ;  and,  hoping  thai  it  would  prove  a 
brunch  of  the  Buenaventura,  we  followed  tl  down  for  abou 
three  hours,  and  encamped. 

1  rode  out  with  Mr.  Filzpnlrick  and  Carson  to  reconnoitrb 
the  cciunlry,  which  had  evidently  been  alarmed  by  the  newft 
of  our  appearance.  This  stream  joinpd  with  the  open  valley 
of  another  lo  the  eastward  ;  but  which  way  the  main  water 
ran,  it  was  impossible  to  lell-  Columns  of  smoke  rose  over  thf 
country  at  scattered  intervals — signals  by  which  the  Indiant 
here,  as  elsewhere,  communicate  to  each  other  that  enemies  are 
in  the  country.  Il  is  a  signal  of  ancient  and  very  univeraa 
application  among  barbarians 

Examining  into  the  condition  of  the  animals  when  I  return- 
ed into  the  camp,  I  found  their  feet  so  much  cut  up  by  the 
rooks,  and  ao  many  of  them  lame,  that  it  was  evidently  impos- 
sible that  they  could  cross  the  country  lo  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Every  piece  of  iron  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose 
had  been  converted  into  nails,  and  we  could  make  no  further 
»s>)  of  the  shoes  we  liad  remaining.  I  therefore  deterrnined 
to  abandon  my  eastern  course,  and  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada 
into  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  wherever  a  practicable  pass 
could  be  found.  My  decision  was  heard  with  joy  by  the  peo. 
pie,  and  difTused  new  life  throughout  the  camp. 

Latitude,  by  observation,  39°  34'  16". 

19th. — A  great  number  of  smokes  are  still  visible  this  morn- 
ing, attesting  at  once  the  alarm  our  appearance  had  spread 
anmng  these  people,  and  their  ignorance  of  us.  Jf  they 
s  aew  the  whiles,  ihey  would  understand  thai  iheir  only  ob- 
ject In  coming  among  them  was  lo  trade,  which  required 
peace  and  friendship ;  but  they  have  noticing  to  trade — con- 
sequently, nothing  to  attract  the  white  man  ;  hence  their  feai 
and  flight. 

At  daybreak  we  had  a  heavy  mow ;  but  let  out,  and,  le 
lumiag  up  the  dream,  went  out  of  our  wav  in  ft  circuit  ott 
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k  lilile  niiuniAin ;  and  encamped  on  the  aani«  iiream,  >  bv 
miles  above,  in  latitude  39°  19'  21"  by  observation. 

20th. — Ta-day  we  cunlinued  up  ihc  Mreani;  and  encainped 
on  it  close  to  ihe  nwuntains.  The  freshly  fallen  snow  was 
covered  with  the  tracks  of  Indians,  who  had  descended  from 
the  upper  waters,  probably  called  down  by  the  smokes  in  the 
plain. 

We  ascended  a  peak  of  the  range,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  this  stream  behind  the  first  ridge,  where  it  was  winding  its 
course  through  a  somewhal  open  valley,  and  I  sometimes  re- 
gret thai  I  did  not  make  the  trial  to  cross  here;  bul  while  we 
had  fair  weather  below,  the  mountains  were  darkened  with 
falling  snow,  and,  feeling  unwilling  to  encounter  them,  we 
turned  away  again  to  the  southward.  In  thai  direction  we 
traveled  the  next  day  over  a  tolerably  level  country,  having 
always  the  high  mountains  on  the  west.  There  was  hut  little 
snow  or  rock  on  the  ground ;  and,  after  having  traveled  24 
miles,  we  encamped  again  on  another  large  stream,  runnin; 
ofi'to  the  northward  and  eastward,  to  meet  that  we  had  left 
It  ran  through  broad  bottoms,  having  a  fine  meadow.land  ap 
pearance. 

Latitude  39°  01'  53". 

■12A. — We  traveled  up  the  .:<tream  about  fourteen  miles,  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  from  which  one  branch  issued  in  the 
southwest,  the  other  flowing  S.S.E,  along  their  base.  Leaving 
the  camp  below,  we  ascended  the  range  through  which  the 
Rrst  stream  passed,  in  a  canon ;  on  the  western  side  was  a  circu- 
lar valley  about  19  miles  long,  through  which  the  stream  wound 
its  way,  issuing  from  a  gorge  in  ihe  main  mountain,  which 
rose  abruptly  beyond.  The  valley  looked  yellow  with  faded 
grass ;  and  the  trail  we  had  followed  was  visible,  making  to. 
wards  the  gorge,  and  this  was  evidently  a  pass ;  but  again, 
while  all  was  bright  sunshine  on  the  ridge  and  on  the  valley 
where  h  ^  were,  the  snow  was  falling  heavily  in  the  moun- 
tains, I  detennineu  Ly  ?o  still  to  the  southward,  and  encamp 
ed  on  the  stre&m  near  the  forKs ;  :*"«  animals  being  fatiguei 
and  the  grass  tolerably  good. 

The  rocknf  theri'igu  we  had  ascendi^d  is  a  compact  lava,  a» 
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Buraing  K  granilio  appearance  and  atiuoture,  and  conlaining, 
in  Bome  places,  small  nodules  or  obsidian.  So  far  as  coinpoai- 
lioa  and  aspect  are  concerned,  the  rock  in  olher  ^arts  of  the 
ridge  appears  to  be  granite  ;  but  it  is  probable  Uiat  this  is  only 
a  compact  form  of  lava  of  recent  origin. 

By  observation,  the  elevation  of  the  encampment  was  5,020 
feet ;  and  the  latitude  38°  49'  54". 

aOJ. — We  moved  along  the  course  of  the  other  branch  to- 
wards the  southeast,  the  country  affording  a  fine  road ;  and 
passing  some  slight  dividing -grounds,  descended  towards  thf 
valley  of  another  stream.  There  was  a  somewhat  rough-look- 
ing mountain  ahead,  which  it  appeared  to  issue  Irom,  or  to 
enter — we  could  not  tell  which  ;  and  as  the  course  of  the  val- 
ley and  the  inclination  of  the  ground  hod  a  favorable  direction, 
we  were  sanguine  to  find  here  a  branch  of  the  fiuenaventura  ; 
but  were  again  disappoinled,  finding  il  an  inland  water,  on 
which  we  encamped  after  a  day's  journey  of  24  miles.  It  was 
evident  that,  from  the  lime  we  descended  into  the  plain  oi 
Summer  lake,  we  hod  been  flanking  the  great  range  of  moun- 
tains which  divided  the  Great  Basin  from  the  waters  of  ihf 
Pacific;  and  that  the  continued  succession,  and  almost  con- 
nection, of  lakes  and  rivers  which  we  encountered,  were  the 
drainings  of  that  range.  lis  rains,  springs,  and  snows,  would 
sufHciently  account  for  these  lakes  and  streams,  numerous  in 
they  were. 

24th. — A  man  was  discovered  running  towards  the  camp  a.i 
we  were  about  to  start  this  morning,  who  proved  to  he  an  In. 
dian  of  rather  advanced  age — a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  worked  up  into  the  resolution  of  visilinj; 
the  strangers  who  were  possing  through  the  country.  ITt 
seized  the  hand  of  the  first  mon  he  met  as  he  came  up,  oiil  ol 
breath,  and  held  on,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  protection.  Hi- 
Drought  with  him,  in  a  little  skin  bag,  a  few  pounds  of  thn 
seeds  of  a  pine-tree,  which  to-day  we  saw  for  the  first  lime, 
and  which  Dr.  Torrey  has  described  as  a  new  species,  under 
the  name  otjriniu  mow^hyHua  ;  in  popular  language  it  mighl 
be  called  tV.e  nut  pine.  We  purchased  them  all  from  him 
The  nut  is  oily,  of  very  agrcrable  lavor,  and  i^usl  be  vert 
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Qutritioub,  u  it  constiiutea  ihe  principal  sUDsistetice  of  ihf 
tribes  among  which  we  were  now  imveiing.  By  a  prtiseni 
iif  scarlet  clolh,  and  olher  striking  articles,  we  prevailed  upon 
this  man  lo  be  ou:  guide  of  two  days'  journey.  As  dearly  at 
pusaible  by  signs,  we  made  him  understand  our  object ;  and 
he  engaged  to  conduct  us  in  iiighl  of  a  good  pass  wliich  he 
knew.  Here  we  ceased  to  hear  the  Shoshonee  longuage — 
that  of  this  man  being  perfectly  unintelligible.  Several  In- 
dians, who  hod  been  wailing  to  see  what  reception  he  would 
mecl  with,  now  came  into  camp ;  and,  accompanied  by  tir 
new-comers,  we  resumed  our  journey. 

Tiie  road  led  us  up  the  creek,  which  here  becomes  a  rother 
rapid  mountain  stream,  fifly  feet  wide,  between  dark. looking 
hills  without  snow  ;  but  immediately  beyond  them  rose  snowy 
mountains  on  either  side,  timbered  principally  with  (lie  nut 
pine.  On  the  lower  grounds,  the  general  height  of  this  tree  is 
twelve  to  twenty  feel,  and  eight  inches  the  greatest  diameter ; 
it  is  rather  branching,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  singular,  but 
pleasant  odor.  We  followed  the  river  for  only  a  short  distance 
along  a  rocky  trail,  and  crossed  it  at  a  dam  which  Ihe  Indians 
made  us  comprehend  had  been  built  to  culch  salmon  trout. 
The  snow  and  ice  were  heaped  up  against  it  three  or  four  feet 
deep  entirely  across  the  stream. 

Leaving  here  the  stream,  which  runs  through  impassable 
canons,  we  continued  our  road  over  a  very  broken  country, 
passing  through  a  low  gap  between  the  snowy  mountains. 
The  rock  which  occurs  i  in  mediately  u)  the  pass  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  impure  sandstone,  containing  scales  of  black  mica. 
This  may  be  only  a  straiifierf  lava.  On  issuing  from  the  gup, 
(he  compact  lava,  and  otiier  volcanic  products  usual  in  the 
country,  again  occurred.  We  descended  from  the  gap  into  u 
wide  valley,  or  rather  basin,  and  encamped  on  a  small  tribu- 
tary to  the  lost  stream,  on  which  there  was  very  good  grass,  li 
was  covered  with  such  thick  ice,  that  it  required  some  lalior  wiih 
pickaies  to  make  holes  for  the  Animals  to  drink.  The  hanks 
■re  lightly  wooded  with  willow,  and  on  the  upper  bottoms  arc 
i^B  and  Fremontia,  with  ephedra  oeddenlalis,  which  beglni 
to  occur  n.ors  frcqunnl^.     The  day  has  Iwcn  a  summer  one. 
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ff&rm  and  pleasBiil ;  no  snow  on  ilie  trail,  which,  as  we  a.n  «1. 
on  foot,  makes  uaveliug  more  agreeable.  The  hunters  wen; 
into  a  neighboring  mountain,  but  found  do  game.  We  have 
five  Indians  in  oamp  to-night. 

25th. — The  morning  wan  cold  and  bright,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  the  day  became  beautiful.  A  party  of  twelve  Indians 
came  down  from  the  mountains  to  trade  pine  nuts,  of  which 
each  one  carried  a  Utile  bag.  These  seenieJ  now  to  be  llie 
staple  of  the  country ;  and  whenever  we  met  an  Indian,  hi)) 
friendly  salutation  consisted  in  offering  a  few  mils  to  eat 
and  to  trade ;  their  only  arms  were  bows  and  fiini-poinlcd 
arrows.  It  appeared  that  in  almost  all  the  valleys  the  neighbor. 
ing  bands  were  at  war  willi  each  other ;  and  we  had  some 
diiGculty  in  prevailing  on  our  guides  to  accompany  us  on  this 
day's  journey,  being  at  war  with  the  people  on  the  other  side 
of  a  large  snowy  mountain  which  lay  before  us. 

The  general  level  of  the  country  appeared  to  be  getting 
higher,  and  we  were  gradually  entering  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains. Accompanied  by  all  the  Indians,  we  ascendeil  a  long 
ridge,  and  reached  a  pure  spring  at  the  edge  of  the  limber, 
where  ihe  Indians  had  waylaid  and  killed  an  ante!o]ie,  anil 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  left  us.  Our  pacific  conducl 
had  quieted  their  alarms ;  and  though  at  war  among  each  other, 
yet  all  confided  in  us — thanks  to  the  combined  (rfFects  of  power 
and  kindness — for  our  arma  inspired  respect,  and  our  lit- 
tle presents  and  good  treatnaent  conciliated  tlieir  confidence. 
Here  we  suddenly  entered  snow  six  inclies  deep,  and  the  ground 
was  a  little  rocky,  with  volcanic  fragments,  the  mountain  ap. 
pearing  to  be  composed  of  auch  rook.  The  timber  consists 
principally  of  nut  pines,  {piiiut  monophyUua,)  which  here  are 
of  larger  size — 13  to  16  inches  in  diameter ;  heaps  of  oonet 
lying  on  the  ground,  where  the  Indians  have  gatherec  the 
■eeds. 

The  snow  deepened  gradually  as  we  advanced.  Om  guide* 
wore  outtheir  moccasins ;  and  putting  one  of  themon  a  horse, 
wo  enjoyed  the  unusual  sight  of  an  Indian  who  could  not  ride. 
He  could  not  even  guide  the  animal,  and  njipL^ared  lo  liave  nt 
k.rviw!cdge  of  linrses.     Thf  snow  wa?  three-  or  four  fwl  lee) 
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M  ti>»  Bummit  of  the  put ;  snd  from  this  point  tlie  guide  point- 
ed out  our  Allure  road,  declining  to  go  any  I'urther.  Below  ut 
was  B  little  valley ;  and  lieyond  thii  the  mountuiiia  rose  high- 
er slill>  one  ridge  above  anollier,  (jresenling  a  rude  and  rock} 
outline.  We  descended  rapidly  to  llie  valley :  the  snow  im 
peded  ua  but  iittle ;  yet  it  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  Tool 
oT  the  mountain. 

The  day  had  been  so  warm  that  our  moccasins  were  we 
with  melting  snow ;  but  here,  as  soon  as  the  sun  hegins  to  de 
cline,  the  air  gets  suddenly  cold,  and  we  had  great  diEHcully 
to  keep  our  feel  from  freezing — our  moccasins  being  frozen 
perfectly  stilT-  A.tler  a  hard  day's  march  of  37  miles,  we 
reached  the  river  some  time  aAer  dark,  and  found  the  snow 
dbout  a  foot  deep  on  the  bottom — the  river  being  entirely  frozeu 
over.  We  found  a  comfortable  camp,  where  there  were  dry 
willows  abundant,  and  we  soon  had  blazing  tirea.  A  Utile 
brandy,  which  I  husbanded  with  great  care,  remained,  and  1 
do  not  know  any  medicine  more  salutary,  or  any  drink  (except 
cotTee)  more  agreeable,  than  this  in  a  cold  night  and  afler  a 
bard  day's  march.  Mr.  Preuss  queationed  whether  the  famed 
nectar  ever  possessed  so  exquisite  a  flavor.  All  felt  it  to  be  b 
reviving  cordial. 

The  nejit  morning,  when  the  sun  had  not  yet  nsen  ovei 
the  mountains,  the  thermometer  was  at  2°  below  zero 
but  the  sky  was  bright  and  pure,  and  liie  weather  chunge< 
rapidly  into  a.  pleasant  day  of  summer.  I  remained  encaiiipeu 
in  order  to  examine  the  country,  and  allow  the  animals  u  day 
of  rest,  the  grass  being  good  and  abundant  under  tJie  snow. 

The  river  is  fifty  or  eighty  feet  wide,  with  a  lively  current, 
and  very  cleat  water.  It  forked  a  Utile  above  our  camp,  on« 
of  its  brunches  coming  directly  from  the  aouth.  At  its  head 
appeared  to  be  a  handsome  pass ;  and  from  the  neighboring 
tieighls  we  could  see,  beyond,  u  comparatively  low  and  open 
country,  which  was  supposed  la  form  the  valley  of  tlie  Buenu- 
vi>ntura.  The  other  branch  issued  from  a  nearer  pass,  in  a 
iireotion  S.  75°  W.,  forking  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  amJ 
receiving  a  part  of  ila  waters  from  a  little  lake.  I  was  iti 
ndvotico  of  the  camp  wh«n  our  lost  guides  had  left  us 
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,k>uld  be  understood,  this  was  the  pass  wfalcb  the; 
had  indicated,  and,  in  company  with  Carson,  lo-duy  I  set  ou 
to  explore  it.  Entering  the  range,  we  continued  iu'  u  north- 
westerly direction  up  the  valley,  which  here  lieni  lo  the  right 
i:  was  a  pretty  open  boilom,  locked  between  lofty  mouuiHi7is, 
which  supplied  frequent  streams  as  we  advanced.  On  the 
lower  part  ihey  were  covered  with  nut-pine  trees,  and  above 
with  masaea  of  pine,  which  we  easily  recognised,  from  the 
darker  color  of  the  foliage.  From  the  fresh  trails  which 
occurred  frequently  during  the  morning,  deer  appeared  to  bi 
remarkably  numerous  in  (he  mountain. 

We  had  now  entirely  left  the  desert  country,  and  were  oi 
the  verge  of  a  region  which,  extending  westward  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  eboundH  in  large  game,  and  is  covered  wilh  a 
lingular  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life. 

The  little  stream  grew  rapidly  smaller,  and  in  about  twelve 
miles  we  had  reached  its  head,  the  last  water  coming  imme- 
diately out  of  the  mountain  on  the  right ;  and  this  spot  was  se- 
lected for  our  next  encampment.  The  grass  showed  well  In 
sunny  places  ;  but  in  colder  situations  the  snow  was  deep,  and 
began  to  occur  in  banks,  through  which  the  horses  found  some 
difficulty  in  breaking  a  way. 

To  L.e  left,  the  open  valley  continued  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection, with  a  scarcely  perceptible  ascent,  forming  a  beautiful 
pass,  the  exploration  of  which  we  deferred  until  the  next  day, 
and  returned  to  the  camp. 

To-day  an  Indian  passed  through  the  valley,  on  his  way 
into  the  mountains,  where  be  showed  us  was  his  lodge.  We 
comprehended  nothing  of  his  language  ;  and,  though  he  ap- 
peared to  have  no  fear,  passing  along  in  full  view  of  the  camp. 
ho  was  indisposed  to  hold  any  communication  with  us,  but 
^owed  the  way  he  was  going,  and  pointed  for  us  to  go  on  our 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  this  encampment  was  36o 

18'  01",  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea  6,910  feet. 

27ll]. — Leaving  the  camp  to  follow  slowly,  with  directions 

Carson  to  encamp  at  the  place  agreed  on,  Mr,  Fitzpatrick 

d  my lelf  continued  the  reconnoiisanco.    Arriving  at  the  hean 
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*f  the  ■Ireun,  we  begui  to  enter  the  poas — pattsing  occoaioiial- 
ly  tbraugli  open  groves  of  Urge  pine-trees,  oa  the  warm  side 
i(  the  defile,  where  the  snow  httd  melted  away,  occasionaUy 
exposing  a  Urge  Indian  trail.  Continuing  along  a  narrow 
we  reached,  in  a  few  miles,  the  gale  of  the  pass,  where 
there  was  a  narrow  strip  of  prairie,  about  50  yards  wide,  be. 
tween  waEU  of  granite  rock.  On  either  aide  rose  the  moun- 
Plains,  forming  on  the  left  a  nigged  mass,  or  nucleus,  wholly 
covered  with  deep  snow,  presenting  a  glittering  and  icy  sur- 
race.  At  the  time,  we  supposed  this  to  be  the  point  into  which 
ihey  were  gathered  between  the  two  great  rivers,  and  from 
which  the  waters  flowed  off  to  the  bay.  This  wast  the  icy  and 
cold  side  of  the  pass,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  hardly  touohtid 
the  snow.  On  the  left,  the  mountains  rose  into  peaks,  but  they 
were  lower  and  secondary,  and  the  country  hod  a  somewhat 
more  open  and  lighter  character.  On  the  right  were  several 
hot  springs,  which  appeared  remarkable  in  such  a  place.  In 
going  through,  we  felt  impressed  by  the  majesty  of  the  moun- 
lain,  along  the  huge  wall  of  which  we  were  riding.  Here 
there  was  do  snow  ■  but  immediately  beyond  was  a  deep  bank, 
through  which  we  dragged  our  horses  with  considerable  effort. 
We  then  immediately  struck  upon  a  stream,  which  gatherud 
itself  rapidly,  and  descended  quick ;  and  the  valley  did  not 
preserve  the  open  character  of  the  other  side,  appearing  below 
to  form  a  canon.  We  therefore  climbed  one  of  the  peaks  on 
the  right,  leaving  our  horses  below ;  but  we  were  so  mueii 
shut  up  that  we  did  not  obtain  an  e.xtensive  view,  and  what  we 
saw  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  awakened  considerable 
doubt.  The  valley  of  the  stream  pursued  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection, appearing  below  to  turn  sharply  to  the  rghl,  beyond 
which  fuithei  view  was  cut  off.  !t  was,  nevertheless,  resolved 
to  Gonlinue  our  road  the  next  day  cown  this  valley,  which  we 
trusted  still  woidd  prove  that  of  the  middle  stream  l)etween  the 
two  great  rivers.  Towards  the  summit  of  this  peak,  the  fields 
f  ^now  were  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  the  northern  side  ;  and 
we  saw  several  large  hares,  which  had  on  their  winter  color.. 
ling  white  as  the  snow  around  them. 
Tha  wiui«r  day  ii  ahort  in  the  mounlaina,  the  aim  having 
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but  a.  ariMll  space  of  sky  to  travel  over  iu  llit  visible  ,^ar 
above  our  liorizou ;  and  tlie  moment  his  rays  are  gone,  lh« 
I  keenly  cold.  The  interest  of  our  wort  had  detained 
us  long,  and  it  was  after  ni^'hlfall  when  we  .oacned  the  camp 

8Sth, — To-day  we  went  ilirough  the  pass  with  all  thectimp, 
and,  after  a  hard  day's  journey  of  twelve  miles,  encamped  oo 
a  high  (loint  where  the  stiow  had  been  blown  off,  and  the  ex 
posed  grass  afforded  a  scanty  pasture  for  Uie  aniinals.  Snow 
and  broken  country  together  made  our  Iravaliug  difficult ;  we 
were  often  compelled  lo  make  large  circuits,  and  ascend  the 
liighest  and  most  exposed  ridges,  in  order  to  avoid  snow,  which 
in  otlier  places  was  banked  up  to  a  great  depth. 

During  the  day  a  few  Indians  were  eeen  circling  around  us 
jji  snow-shoes,  and  skimming  along  like  birds  ;  hut  wp  caul 
at  bring  them  within  speaking  distance.  Godey,  who  was 
.ittle  distance  from  the  camp,  hud  sat  down  to  lie  his  moccasins 
when  he  heard  a  low  whistle  near,  and,  looking  up,  saw  tw 
Indians  half  hiding  behind  a  rock  about  forty  yards  distant 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  approach,  but  breaking  into 
laugh,  skimmed  otT  over  the  snow,  seeming  lo  have  no  idea  o 
the  power  of  firearms,  and  thinking  themseivea  perfectly  safe 
Mlien  beyona  arm's  length. 

To-night  we  did  not  aucceeii  in  getting  the  howitzer  into 
ciunp.  This  was  the  most  laborious  day  we  had  yet  passed 
tlnough,  the  steep  ascents  and  deep  snow  exhausting  both  men 
aiid  animals.  Our  single  ohronomeler  had  stopped  during  the 
day,  and  its  error  in  tinie  occasioned  the  loss  of  an  eclipse  of  a 
satellite  this  evening.  It  had  not  preserved  the  rate  with 
wJiich  we  started  from  the.  Uatles,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
absence  of  longitudes  along  this  interval  of  our  journey. 

29th. — From  this  height  we  could  see,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below,  yellow  spots  in  the  valley,  which  indicated  thai 
there  was  not  much  snow.  Que  of  these  places  wo  expected 
to  reach  lo-nighl ;  and  some  time  being  required  to  bring  up  tht 
gun,  I  went  aiiead  witli  Mr.  Fitzpatiick  and  a  few  men,  leav- 
ing the  camp  to  follow,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Preuas.  We  followed 
a  ifatl  down  a  holloiv  where  the  Indiana  had  descended,  the 
'  bein^  *->  4ec|i  i!i;i.t  v.  e  never  cuiiie  neur  the  ground  .  bu< 
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.hid  only  made  our  deacenL  the  easier,  and,  when  we  reached 
a  liiLle  afHuent  to  the  river,  at  the  bottom,  wc  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  pregenoe  of  eight  or  ten  Indians.  Thty  sentned 
to  be  watching  our  motions,  and,  like  (he  others,  at  first  were 
indis|iosGd  to  let  us  approach,  ranging  themselves  like  birds  on 
a  fallen  log,  on  the  hill-side  above  our  heads,  where,  being  out 
of  our  reach,  they  thought  themselves  safe.  Our  friendly  de- 
meanor reconciled  them,  and,  when  we  got  near  enough,  they 
immediately  stretched  out  to  us  handfuls  of  pine-nuts,  which 
seemed  an  exercise  of  hospitality.  We  made  them  a  few 
presents,  and,  telling  us  that  their  village  was  a  few  miles  be- 
low, ihey  went  on  to  let  iheir  people  know  what  we  were.  Tiie 
principal  stream  still  running  through  an  impracticable  canon, 
we  ascended  a  very  steep  hill,  wbich  prnveil  aflerwards  the 
last  and  fatal  obstacle  to  our  little  howitzer,  which  was  finally 
abandoned  at  this  place.  We  passed  through  a  small  meadow 
a  few  miles  below,  crossing  the  river,  which  depth,  swiil  cur- 
rent, and  rock,  made  it  difficult  to  ford  ;  and,  after  a  few  more 
miles  of  very  difficult  trail,  issued  into  a  larger  prairie  bottom, 
at  the  farther  end  of  which  we  encamped,  in  a  position  ren- 
dered strong  by  rocks  and  trees.  The  lower  parts  of  tlie  moun- 
tain were  covered  with  the  nut-pine.  Several  Indians  appeared 
(II  the  hill-side,  reconnoitring  the  camp,  and  were  induced  to 
come  in  ;  others  came  in  during  the  aflernoon ;  and  in  the 
evening  we  held  a  council.  The  Indians  immediately  made  it 
clear  that  the  waters  on  which  we  were  also  belonged  to  the 
Great  Basin,  in  the  ^dge  of  which  we  had  been  since  the  ITtli 
of  December ;  and  it  became  evident  thai  we  had  still  the  great 
ridg"  on  the  left  to  cross  before  we  could  reach  the  Pacific 
tratera, 

We  explained  to  the  Indians  that  we  were  endeavoring  to 
find  B  passage  across  the  mountains  into  the  country  of  the 
whites,  whom  we  were  going  to  see ;  and  told  them  that  we 
wished  them  to  bring  us  a  guide,  to  whom  we  would  give 
presenLs  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  other  articles,  which  were  siown 
1  to  them.  They  looked  at  the  reward  we  oiTered,  and  conferred 
h  each  other,  but  pointed  lo  ihe  sr.ow  on  iho  mountain,  and 
plrew  their   hands  across  iheir  neoks.  and  raised  them  i''ove 
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thfir  heads,  .o  show  the  depth  ;  and  signified  thai  it  was  impas- 
iiB  to  gel  through.  They  made  signs  that  we  must  go 
to  the  southward,  over  a  pass  through  a  lower  range,  which 
ihey  pointed  out :  there,  thi.y  said,  at  tlie  end  of  one  day's 
iruvel,  we  would  find  jieoplo  wlio  lived  near  a  pass  in  ihe  gri>ai 
mountain  ;  and  to  that  point  they  engaged  to  furnish  ua  a  guide, 
They  appeared  lo  hove  a  confused  idea,  from  report,  of  whiter 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  once,  they 
told  U8,  about  two  years  iigo,  a  parly  of  twelve  men  like  our- 
selves had  asceoded  their  river,  and  crossed  lo  the  other  waters. 
They  pointed  out  to  us  where  they  had  crossed  ;  but  then,  tliey 
said,  it  was  summer  time ;  but  now  it  would  be  impossible.  1 
believe  that  thb  was  a  party  led  by  Mr.  Chiles,  one  of  the  only 
two  men  whom  I  know  to  iiave  passed  through  the  California 
mountains  from  the  interior  of  the  Basin — Walker  being  tlie 
other ;  and  both  were  engaged  up^va^ds  of  twenty  days,  in  the 
summer  time,  in  getting  over.  ChUes's  destination  was  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  to  wjucli  he  descended  by  llie  Stanislaus 
river;  and  Walker  subsecjuently  informed  me  that,  like  my- 
self, descending  to  the  southward  on  a  more  eastern  line,  day 
afler  day  he  was  searching  for  the  Buenaventura,  thinking  that 
he  had  found  it  with  every  new  stream,  ujitil,  like  me,  he  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  its  existence,  and,  turning  abrupl'y  to  the 
right,  crossed  the  great  chain.  These  were  both  wesl^in  tncn, 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  exploratory  enterprise  wlii'-h  char- 
acterizes that  people. 

The  Indians  brought  in  during  the  evening  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pine-nuts,  which  we  traded  fi'oni  them.  When  roaatcij, 
their  pleasant  flavor  made  them  an  agreeable  addition  lo  ur 
DOW  scanty  store  of  provisions,  which  were  reduced  to  a  very 
low  ebb.  Our  principal  stock  was  in  peas,  which  il  is  not  neces: 
•ary  (o  say  contain  scarcely  any  nutriment.  We  had  still  a 
little  flour  let^,  some  coffee,  and  a  quantity  jf  sugar,  wMoli  I 
reserved  as  a  defence  against  starvation. 

The  Indians  informed  us  that  at  certain  seasons  tl'fv  have 
ffsh  in  their  waters,  which  we  aupposed  to  be  anlmon-lMut :  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the)  live  upon  the  pine-nu*",  which 
form  their  great  winter  subsistence — a  portion  being  f 'ways  ul 
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huid,  shut  up  in  the  natur&l  ato.eh^iiBe  of  the  oones.  At 
present,  they  were  presented  to  us  as  a  whole  people  living 
upon  thiu  simple  vegetable. 

The  other  division  of  the  party  did  not  come  in  lo-cight,  but 
oacamped  in  the  upper  meaJow,  and  arrived  tho  next  morning. 
They  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  howitzer  beyond  the 
place  menlioned,  and  wi.ere  it  l_^  been  left  by  Mr.  Preuss,  in 
obedience  to  my  orders ;  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  snow-bank:, 
and  snow'-lielda  still  ahead,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  detention 
in  which  it  would  subject  us,  I  reluctantly  determined  to  leave 
it  there  for  the  lime.  It  was  of  the  kind  invented  by  the  French 
for  the  mountain  part  of  iheir  war  in  Algiers  ;  and  the  distance 
it  had  coiuo  with  ua  proved  how  well  it  was  adapted  to  its  pur 
poae.  We  left  il,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  whole  party,  whc 
were  grieved  to  part  with  a  companion  which  had  made  the 
whole  distunco  from  St.  Louis,  and  commanded  respect  for  \m 
on  some  critical  occasions,  and  whicit  might  he  needed  for  the 
■a me  purpose  again. 

SOih. — Our  guide,  who  was  a  young  man,  joined  ub  Ah 
morning ;  and,  leaving  our  encampment  late  in  the  day,  we 
descended  the  river,  which  iiamediiktely  opened  out  into  a 
broad  valley,  iliniishing  good  traveling  ground.  In  a  short 
distance  we  passed  the  village,  a  collection  of  straw  huta;  and 
a  few  miles  below,  the  guide  pointed  out  the  place  where  the 
whites  had  been  enoaniped,  before  they  entered  the  mountain. 
With  our  late  start  we  made  but  ten  miles,  and  encamped  on 
the  low  river-bottom,  where  there  was  no  snow,  but  a  threat  deal 
of  ice  ;  and  wo  cut  piles  of  long  grass  to  lay  under  our  blan- 
Kets,  and  fires  were  made  of  large  dry  willows,  groves  of 
which  wooded  the  stream.  The  river  look  here  a  northeasterly 
direction,  and  ihrough  a  spur  from  tlie  mountains  on  the  lefl 
was  the  gap  where  we  were  to  pass  the  next  day. 

31st, — We  took  our  way  over  a  gently  rising  ground,  the 
dividing  ridge  being  tolerably  low  ;  and  traveling  easily  along 
B  broad  trail,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  reached  ihe  up[ie( 
part  of  the  pass,  when  it  began  to  snow  tl.iokly,  with  very  cold 
weather.  The  Indians  had  only  the  usual  scanty  covering, 
pind  npjo'ared  to  BLtfer  Krenllv  from  the  cold       ^11  ief\  as,  ex 
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(wpt  our  guide.  Half  hidden  by  the  storm,  the  mountaint 
looked  dreary;  nfd,  as  night  began  to  approach,  the  guide 
showed  great  reluctance  to  go  forward.  I  pluucd  him  between 
two  rifles,  for  the  way  began  lo  be  difHcult.  Traveling  a  little 
farther,  wa  slruck  a  ravine,  which  the  Indian  said  would  con- 
duct us  to  the  river ;  and  as  the  poor  fellow  suffered  greatljr, 
shivering  in  the  snow  which  fell  upon  his  naked  skin,  I  would 
not  detain  him  any  longer  ;  and  ho  ran  off  lo  the  mountun, 
«'here  he  said  was  a  hut  near  by.  He  had  kept  the  blue  and 
scarlet  cloth  I  had  given  him  tightly  rolled  up,  preferring  rather 
Jo  endure  the  cold  than  to  get  them  wet.  In  tJic  course  of  the 
afternoon,  one  of  the  men  had  his  foot  frostbitten  ;  and  about 
dark  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  reach  the  bottoms  of  a  stream 
timbered  wiih  large  trees,  among  which  we  found  a  sheltered 
camp,  with  an  abundance  of  such  grass  as  the  season  afforded 
for  the  animals.  We  saw  before  us,  in  descending  from  the 
pass,  a  great  continuous  range,  along  which  stretched  the 
valley  sf  the  river  ;  the  lower  parts  sleep,  and  dark  with  pines, 
while  above  it  was  hidden  in  clouds  of  snow,  This  we  fell 
instantly  aatisfied  was  the  central  ridge  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  great  California  mountain,  which  only  now  intervened  be- 
tween us  and  the  waters  of  the  bay.  We  had  made  a  forced 
march  of  26  miles,  and  three  mules  had  given  out  on  the 
-oad.  Up  to  this  point,  with  the  exception  of  two  stolen  by 
Indiana,  we  had  lost  none  of  the  horses  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  Columbia  river,  and  a  number  of  these  were  still 
strong  and  in  tolerably  good  order.  We  had  now  67  animali 
in  the  band. 

We  had  scarcely  lighted  our  fires,  when  the  camp  was 
crowded  with  nearly  nakf  I  Indians  j  some  of  ihem  were  fur- 
nished with  long  nets  in  addition  to  bows,  and  appeared  to 
nave  been  out  on  the  sago  nills  to  hunt  rabbits.  These  nets 
were  perhaps  30  to  40  feet  long,  kept  upright  in  the  ground 
by  alight  sticks  at  intervals,  and  were  made  from  a  kind  of 
wild  hemp,  very  much  resembling  in  manufacture  those  oom- 
mm  among  the  Indians  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  They 
came  among  us  without  any  fear,  and  scattered  ihemselvei 
■bout  -he  lircs,  mainly  occupied  in  gratifyir.g  their  aitoniab- 
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menL  I  was  slruck  by  the  singular  appearance  of  a  row  of 
about  A  dozen,  who  were  tilting  on  their  haunchei  perched  on 
a  ]og  Dbar  one  of  the  Grea,  with  iheir  quicV  sharp  eyes  follow- 
ing erery  motion. 

We  gathered  together  a  few  of  the  most  intetligent  of  th« 
Indians,  and  held  this  evening  an  interesting  council.  I  ti. 
plained  to  them  my  intentions.  I  told  them  that  we  had  coiue 
from  a  very  far  country,  having  been  traveling  now  nearly  a 
year,  and  that  we  were  desirous  simply  to  go  acro^  the  moun- 
tain into  the  country  of  the  other  whites.  There  were  two 
who  appeared  particularly  intelligent — one,  a  somewhat  old 
nian.  He  told  me  that,  before  the  snows  fell,  it  was  six  aleeps 
lo  llie  place  where  the  whites  lived,  but  that  now  it  was  im- 
pijasible  to  cross  the  mountain  on  account  of  the  deep  snow  ; 
and  showing  us,  as  the  others  had  done,  that  it  was  over  our 
hnada,  he  urged  as  strongly  to  follow  [hi3  cimrsc  of  the  river, 
which  he  said  would  conduct  us  to  a  lake  in  which  there  were 
many  large  fish.  There,  he  said,  were  many  people ;  there 
was  no  snow  on  the  ground  ;  and  we  might  remain  there  until 
the  spring.  From  their  descriptions,  we  were  enabled  to 
judge  that  we  had  encamped  on  the  upper  water  of  the  Salmon 
Trout  river.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  our  communi- 
cation was  only  by  signs,  as  we  understood  nothing  of  their 
language;  but  they  spoke,  notwithstanding,  rapidly  and  ve- 
hemently, explaining  what  they  considered  the  folly  of  our 
intentions,  and  urging  us  to  go  down  to  the  lake.  Tah-te,  a 
word  signifying  snow,  we  very  soon  learned  to  know,  from  its 
frequent  repetition.  I  told  him  that  the  men  and  the  horses 
were  strong,  thai  we  would  break  a  road  through  the  enow  ; 
and  spreading  before  him  our  bales  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  trin- 
ki^ts,  showed  him  what  we  would  give  for  a  guide.  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  one,  if  possible  ;  for  I  had  determined  here 
lo  attempt  the  passage  of  the  mountain.  Pulling  a  bunch  of 
grass  from  the  ground,  after  a  short  discussion  among  them- 
selves, the  old  man  made  us  comprehend,  that  if  we  oould 
break  through  the  snow,  at  the  end  of  three  days  we  would 
come  down  upon  grass,  which  he  showed  us  would  be  about 
ta  inches  high,  and  wliere  (be  ground  was  entirely  free.     S" 
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fiir,  be  uld,  he  had  been  in  hunting  for  «lk ;  but  beyond  Jial 
(and  he  cloaeJ  hia  eyes)  he  had  seen  nothing ;  but  there  « 
one  &inang  them  who  had  been  lo  the  whiles,  and,  going  out  of 
ihe  lodge,  ho  returned  with  a  young  mui  of  very  intelligent 
appearance.  Here,  said  he,  is  a  young  man  who  has  seen  iho 
wtiites  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  he  swore,  Urst  by  the  sky,  ana 
then  by  ihe  ground,  that  what  he  said  was  true.  With  a  large 
present  of  goods,  we  prevailed  upon  this  young  man  to  be  our 
guide,  and  he  acquired  among  us  the  name  of  Mela — a  word 
signifying  friend,  which  they  used  very  frequently.  He  was 
thinly  clad,  and  nearly  barefoot ;  his  moccasins  being  about 
worn  out.  We  gave  him  skins  lo  make  anew  pair,  and  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  undertaking  lo  us.  The  Indiani  remained 
in  the  camp  during  the  night,  and  we  kept  the  guide  and  two 
others  to  sleep  in  the  lodge  with  us — Carson  lying  across  the 
door,  and  having  made  them  comprehend  the  use  of  our  fir* 


rEBsumi. 

Isl. — The  snow,  which  had  inteimitted  in  the  evening,  ootn- 
menced  falling  again  in  ihe  course  of  the  night,  and  it  snowea 
steadily  all  day.  In  the  morning  I  acquainted  the  men  with 
ijiy  decision,  and  explained  to  them  that  necessity  required  us 
lo  moke  a  great  effort  to  clear  the  mountains.  I  reminded 
them  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  aacramento,  with  which 
lliey  were  familiar  from  the  descriptions  of  Carson,  who  hao 
been  there  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who,  in  our  late  priva- 
tions, had  delighted  us  in  speaking  of  its  rich  pastures  and 
abounding  game,  and  drew  a  vivid  contrast  between  its  sum. 
mer  climate,  less  than  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  falling 
snow  around  ua.  I  informed  them  (and  long  experience  had 
given  them  confidence  in  my  observations  and  good  msiru. 
menla)  that  almost  directly  west,  and  only  about  70  miles  dia- 
tant,  was  the  great  farming  establbhment  of  Captain  Sutler— 
»  gentleman  who  had  formerlv  lived  in  Missouri,  and. 
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frating  to  thu  country,  had  become  the  possessor  of  a  princi- 
pality. I  assured  them  that,  from  the  heights  of  the  mountain 
before  us,  we  should  doubtless  see  the  valiey  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  and  with  one  efibrt  place  ourselves  again  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  The  people  received  this  decision  with  the  cheerful 
obedience  which  had  always  characterized  them,  and  the  day 
was  immediately  devoted  lo  the  preparations  necessary  to  ena- 
into  eiTect.  Leggina,  moccasins,  clothing — 
put  into  the  best  state  to  resist  the  cold.  Our  guide 
was  not  neglected.  Extremity  of  suffering  might  make  him 
Jesert ;  we  therefore  did  the  best  we  could  for  him.  Leggins, 
IS,  some  articles  of  clothing,  and  a  large  green  b.an- 
addition  to  the  blue  and  scarlet  cloth,  were  lavished 
upon  him,  and  to  hb  great  and  evident  cantentmeol.  He  ar- 
rayed himself  in  all  his  colors,  and,  clad  in  green,  blue,  and 
•carlet,  he  made  a  gay-looking  Indian  ;  and,  with  his  various 
presents,  was  probably  richer  and  better  clothed  than  any  if 
his  tribe  had  ever  been  before. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  provisions  were  very  low  ;  we 
had  neither  lallow  nor  grease  of  any  kind  remaining,  and  the 
want  of  salt  became  one  of  our  greatest  privations.  The  poor 
dog  which  had  been  found  in  the  Bear  River  valley,  and  whith 
had  been  a  e<mipagnon  dt  voyage  ever  since,  had  now  become 
fat,  and  the  mesa  to  which  it  belonged,  requested  permission  lo 
kill  it.  Leave  was  granted.  Spread  out  on  the  snow,  th'T 
meat  looked  very  good  ;  and  it  made  a  strengthening  meal 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  camp.  Indians  brought  in  two 
or  three  rabbits  during  the  day,  which  were  purchased  from 
thera. 

The  river  was  40  to  10  feel  wide,  and  now  entirety  frozm 
over.  It  was  wooded  with  large  Cottonwood,  willow,  and  grain 
de  bceuf.  By  observation,  the  latitude  of  this  encampment  waN 
A8°  37'  16". 

2d. — It  had  ceased  snowing,  and  this  morning  the  lower  aii 
was  clear  and  frosty  {  and  six  or  seven  thousand  feel  above, 
the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  now  and  then  appeared  among  the 
rolling  clouds,  which  were  rapidly  dispersing  h:3fore  the  aun. 
(>ur  Indian  shook  his  head  as  be  pointi^d  U>  the  icy  pinnadet 
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I  shooting  high  np  into  the  sVy,  and  seeming  almost  immediatfll;     ^| 

above  as.     Crossing  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  leaving  it  imtae-      ^H 
diately,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  along  the      ^^t 
Tallej'  of  a  tributary   slream.     The    people   were  uanally  bI-      ^M 
I  lent,  for  eveiy  man  knew  that  our  enterprise  was  hazardous      ^| 

M  and  the  issue  doubtful.  .^1 

The  snow  deepened  rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  neceEaary 
to  break  a  road.  For  this  service,  a  party  of  ten  was  formed, 
mounted  on  the  strongest  horses,  eat-h  man  in  succession  open- 
ing the  road  oa  foot  or  on  horseback,  until  himself  and  hia 
horse  became  fatigaedi  when  he  stepped  aside,  and,  the  remain- 
ing number  passing  ahead,  he  took  hia  station  in  the  rear.  LeaT- 
ing  this  stream,  and  pursuing  a  very  direct  course,  we  passed 
over  an  intervening  ridge  t«  the  river  we  had  lelL  On  the 
way  we  passed  two  low  Imta  entirely  covered  with  snow,  which 
might  very  easily  have  escaped  observation,  A  family  was  liv- 
ing in  each ;  and  Che  only  trnil  I  saw  in  the  neighborhood  was 
from  the  door-hole  to  a  nutpine  tree  near,  which  sirpplied  them 
with  Tood  and  (iiel.  We  found  two  similar  huts  on  the  creek 
wheia  we  next  arrived ;  and,  traveling  a  little  higher  up,  en- 
eanipad  on  its  banks  in  aivmt  ibur  feet  depth  of  snow.  Carson 
Rinnd  near,  an  open  hill-side,  where  the  wind  and  the  sun  had 
melted  the  enow,  leaving  exposed  sufficent  bnnch-grasa  for  ttie 
animals  to-night 

The  nut-pines  were  now  giving  way  to  heavy  timber,  and 
there  were  some  immense  pines  on  the  l>ol torn,  around  the  roots 
of  which  the  sun  had  melted  away  the  snow  ;  and  here  we  made 
our  camp  and  built  huge  fires.  To-diiy  we  hod  traveled  16 
milea,  and  our  elevation  above  the  sea  was  6,760  feet 

3d. — Turning  our  faces  directly  towoj'ds  ihc  main  chain,  wi- 
ascended  an  open  hollow  along  a  small  tributary  U>  the  river 
which,  according  to  the  Indiana,  issues  from  a  mountain  to  the 
■r)iith.  The  snow  was  so  deep  in  the  hollow,  that  we  were 
obligeQ  to  travel  along  tbe  steep  hill-sides,  and  over  spurs, 
wliers  the  wind  and  tnin  had  in  places  lessened  the  snow,  and 
whpro  th"  ffMsa.  which  apyieiirBd  to  be  in  guod  quality  along 
[-tbesidBBof  the  ''iui}s-aiu>  n-aa  exucsad.     We  owned  our  n»d 
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ID  the  Mine  waj  as  yesterday-,  but  made  only  sever  oule*,  ana 
encamped  by  some  springs  at  ih«  iboi  of  a  high  and  steep  hill, 
by  which  the  hollow  asccuded  co  another  boaiu  in  the  moun- 
Thf  little  stream  below  waa  entirely  buried  in  snow. 
The  springs  were  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  lofly  cedar,  which 
here  mode  its  first  appearance  ;  ihe  usual  height  was  120  tc 
130  feet,  and  one  that  waa  measured  near  by  waa  aix  feel  iri 
diameter. 

There  being  no  grass  exposed  here,  the  horses  were  seiii 
book  to  iliat  which  we  had  seen  a  few  miles  below.  We  oc 
cupied  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  beating  down  a  road  to  Uir 
tool  of  the  hill,  a  mile  or  two  distant  j  the  snow  being  bealei 
down  when  moisi,  in  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  and  then  har 
frozen  at  night,  made  a  foundation  thai  would  bear  the  weiglii 
of  the  animals  next  morning.  During  the  day  several  Indiana 
joined  us  on  snow-shoes.  These  were  made  of  a  circular  hoo|i, 
about  a  fool  in  diameter,  the  interior  apace  being  filled  with  an 
open  network  of  baric. 

1th. — 1  went  ahead  early  with  two  or  three  men,  each  wiili  a 
ed  borae  to  break  the  road.  We  were  obliged  to  abandon  ilie 
nollow  entirely,  and  work  along  the  mouD  lain -aide,  which  wu^ 
very  steep,  and  the  anow  covered  with  an  icy  crust.  We  any 
a  footing  as  we  advanced,  and  trampled  a  road  through  for  ifie 
animals;  but  occasionally  one  plunged  outside  the  trail,  and 
alided  along  the  field  to  the  bottom,  a  hundred  yards  below. 
Late  in  the  day  we  reached  another  bencji  in  the  hollow, 
where,  in  summer,  the  stream  passed  over  a  small  precipiiie. 
Here  was  a  short  distance  of  dividing  ground  between  iho  iwo 
ridges,  and  beyond  an  open  basin,  some  ten  iriiles  across,  whnsc 
bottom  presented  a  held  of  anow.  At  the  furliier  or  western 
lide  rose  the  middle  crest  of  the  mountain,  a  dark-looking  ridgt 
ef  volcanic  rock. 

The  summit  line  presented  a  range  of  naked  peaks,  ap|>ri 
rently  destitute  of  snow  and  vegetation  ;  but  below,  the  fiicr 
of  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  limber  of  exiraoriliuui  y 
size. 

Towards  a  pass  which  the  gutdo  indioaleil  lii-rc,  wo  atliKtiptiHl 
iit  the  afternoon  to  fort'Q  a  luad  \  but  uCier  ii  liiborioiis  jilunglii^ 
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througli  two  or  three  hunlred  yards,  our  best  hones  gare  cos 
entirely  refusing  lo  make  any  further  efTort,  and,  for  the  lime, 
we  were  brought  to  a  stand.  The  guide  informed  us  that  we 
were  entering  the  deep  snow,  and  here  began  the  difiicultiea 
of  the  mountain ;  and  lo  him,  and  almost  to  all,  our  enterprise 
seemed  hopeless.  1  returned  a  abort  distance  back,  to  the 
break  in  the  hollow,  where  I  met  Mr.  Filzpatrick. 

The  camp  had  been  occupied  all  the  day  in  endeavoring  to 
ascend  the.  hill,  but  only  the  beat  horses  had  succeeded;  the 
animals,  generally,  not  having  suflicient  strength  to  biiag 
themselves  up  without  the  packs ;  and  all  the  line  of  road  be. 
tween  this  and  the  springs  was  strewed  with  camp-stores  and 
equipage,  and  horses  floundering  in  snow.  1  therefore  im- 
mediately encamped  on  the  ground  with  my  own  mess,  which 
was  in  advance,  and  directed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  encamp  at 
the  springs,  and  send  all  the  animals,  in  charge  of  Tabeau, 
with  a  strong  guard,  back  to  the  place  where  ihey  had  been 
pastured  the  night  before.  Here  was  a  small  spot  of  level 
ground,  protected  on  one  side  by  the  mountain,  and  on  the  other 
sheltered  by  a  little  ridge  of  rock.  It  was  an  open  grove  of 
pines,  which  assimilated  in  size  to  the  grandeur  of  (he  moun 
tain,  being  frequently  six  feet  in  diameter. 

To-night  we  had  no  shelter,  but  we  made  a  large  fire  around 
the  trunk  of  one  of  the  huge  pines ;  and  covering  the  snon 
with  small  boughs,  on  which  we  spread  our  blankets,  s 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  night  was  very  bright  and 
clear,  though  the  thermometer  was  only  at  10°.  A  strong 
wind,  which  sprang  up  at  sundown,  made  it  intensely  cold , 
and  this  was  one  of  the  bitlcreat  nights  during  the  journey 

Two  Indians  joined  our  party  here ;  and  one  of  them,  au 
old  man,  immediately  began  lO'  harangue  us,  saying  that  our- 
selves and  animals  would  perish  in  the  snow ;  and  that  if  we 
would  go  back,  he  would  show  us  another  and  a  better  way 
across  the  mountain.  He  spoke  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  there 
was  i  singular  repetition  of  phrases  and  arrangement  of  worda, 
which  rendered  his  speech  striking  and  not  unmusical. 

We  had  now  begun  lo  understand  some  words,  and,  with  tht 
4id  nf  lijrns,  rasilv  comprehended  the  old  man'i  simple 
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''  Rock  upon  rock — rock  upon  rock — snow  upon  snow,"  §aid 
he ;  "  even  if  you  get  o»er  the  inow,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  down  from  the  mountaina."  lie  made  us  the  sign  ol 
precipices.  ADd  showed  us  how  the  feet  of  the  horses  would 
slip,  and  tcrow  them  off  from  the  narrow  (rails  that  led  along 
their  sides.  Oiir  Chinook,  who  comprehended  even  more 
readily  iban  ourselves,  and  believed  our  situation  hopeless, 
covered  his  head  with  his  blanket,  and  Degan  to  weep  and  la- 
ment, "  I  wanted  to  see  the  whiles,"  said  he  ;  "I  came  away 
from  my  own  people  to  see  the  whiles,  and  I  wouldn't  care  to 
die  among  them,  but  here" — and  he  looked  around  into  the 
cold  nighl  and  gloomy  forest,  and,  drawing  hia  blanket  over 
his  head)  began  again  to  lament. 

Seated  around  the  tree,  the  iire  illuminating  the  rocks  ana 
ihe  tall  bolla  of  the  pines  round  about,  and  the  old  Indian 
haranguing,  we  pre,sented  a  group  of  very  serious  faces. 

5th. — The  night  had  been  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  we  were  up 
very  early.  Our  guide  was  standing  by  ihc  fire  with  all  his 
finery  on;  and  seeing  him  shiver  in  the  cold,  1  threw  on 
his  shoulders  one  of  my  blankets.  We  missed  him  a  fuw 
minutes  afterwards,  and  never  saw  him  again.  He  had  desert- 
ed. His  bad  faith  and  treachery  were  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  estimate  of  Indian  character,  which  a  long  intercourse  with 
this  people  had  gradually  forced  upon  my  mind. 

While  a  portion  of  the  camp  were  occupied  in  bringing  uf 
the  baggage  to  this  point,  the  remainder  were  busied  in  making 
sledges  and  snow-ahoes.  I  had  determined  to  explore  the 
mountain  ahead,  and  the  sledges  were  to  be  used  in  transport 
ing  the  baggage. 

The  mountains  here  consisted  wholly  of  a  white  micacecus 
granite.  The  day  was  jierfectly  dear,  and,  while  the  sun  wu 
in  the  sky,  warm  and  pleasant. 

Bj  observation  our  latitude  was  3B°  42'  26" ;  and  elevation 
Dy  the  boiling  point,  7,400  feet. 

Sth. — Accompanied  by  Mr.  Filzpatriek,  I  Mt  out  to-day 
with  a  reconnoitring  party  on  snow.ahoes.  We  marched  all 
in  single  file,  trampling  the  snow  aa  he4vily  as  we  coul<' 
Crossing  the  opes  basin,  in  a  march   nf  about   (en 
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reached  the  top  of  one  orthe  ^aka,  lo  the  left  of  the  pass  indicate! 
by  our  guide.  Par  below  us,  dimmed  by  the  distance,  was  s 
large  snowEess  valley,  bounded  on  the  western  side,  a[  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  miles,  by  a  tow  range  of  mountains, 
which  Carson  recognised  with  delight  as  the  moutiialns  border. 
ing  the  coast.  "  There,"  said  he,  "is  the  little  mountain — it  is 
fifteen  years  since  I  saw  it;  but  1  am  just  as  sure  as  if  I  had 
seen  it  yesterday."  Between  us,  then,  and  this  low  coast  range. 
was  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento ;  and  oo  one  who  had  noi 
accompaniec  ua  through  the  incidents  of  our  life  for  the  lasl 
few  months  jould  realize  the  delight  with  which  at  last  we 
looked  down  upon  it.  At  the  distance  of  apparently  30  miles 
beyond  us  were  distinguished  spots  of  praiiie  ;  and  a  dark  lin« 
which  could  be  traced  with  the  glass,  was  imagined  lo  be  the 
course  of  the  river;  but  we  were  evidently  at  a  great  height 
above  the  valley,  and  between  us  and  the  plains  extended  mites 
of  snowy  fields  and  broken  ridges  of  pine-covered  mountains. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  turned  towards  the  camp ; 
and  it  grew  rapidly  cold  as  it  drew  towards  night.  One  of  liie 
men  Decame  fatigued,  and  hie  feel  liegan  lo  freeze,  and  build- 
ing a  fire  in  the  trunk  of  a  dry  old  cedar,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  re- 
mained with  him  until  his  clothes  could  be  dried,  and  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  come  on.  After  a  day's  march  of  20  miles, 
we  straggled  into  the  camp  one  after  another,  at  nighttall ;  the 
greater  number  excessively  fatigued,  only  two  of  the  parly 
having  ever  traveled  on  snow-shoes  before. 

All  our  energies  are  now  directed  to  getting  our  animak 
across  the  snow ;  and  it  was  supposed  thai  after  all  the  bag- 
gage had  been  drawn  with  the  sleighs  over  the  trail  we  had 
made,  it  would  be  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  our  animals.  A 
several  places  between  this  point  and  the  ridge,  we  had  distiov- 
ered  some  grassy  spots,  where  the  wind  and  sun  had  dis- 
persed the  snow  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  these  were  (a 
form  resting.placoa  to  support  the  animals  for  a  night  in  their 
passage  across.  On  our  way  across  we  had  set  on  fire  several 
i^roken  stumps,  and  dried  trees,  to  melt  h(.!es  in  tlie  snow  for 
-he  camps.  Its  general  depth  was  five  feel ;  but  we  passed  ovei 
filecvt  where  il  «'as  ^0  fwl  '^:-cp.  ns  ifii"  n  \iv  llic  lr..'i'». 
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With  one  party  drawini;  sleighs  loaded  with  baggage,  I  ai 
ranced  to-day  about  four  tctleji  along  the  trail,  and  encamped 
at  the  first  grassy  spot,  where  we  expected  to  bring  our  horses. 
Mr,  Fitzpatrick,  with  another  paity,  remained  behind,  to  form 
in  intermediate  station  between  ua  and  the  animals. 

6th. — The  night  has  been  extremely  cold ;  but  perfectly 
4lill,  and  beautifully  clear.  Before  the  sun  appeared  this 
momiDg,  the  thermometer  was  3*  below  zero ;  1°  higher,  when 
ilia  rays  struck  the  lolly  peaks ;  and  O'^  when  tbev  reached 
our  camp. 

Scenery  and  weather,  combined,  must  render  these  moun- 
tains beautiful  in  summer ;  the  purity  and  deep-blue  color  of 
the  sky  are  singularly  beautiful ;  the  days  are  sunny  and 
bright,  and  even  warm  in  the  noon  hours ;  and  if  we  could  bi 
free  from  the  many  anxieties  that  oppress  us,  even  now  wt 
would  be  delighted  here  ;  but  our  provisions  are  getting  fear- 
fully scant.  Sleighs  arrived  with  baggage  about  ten  o'clock ; 
and  leaving  a  portion  of  it  here,  we  continued  on  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  encamped  at  the  fool  of  a  long  hill  on  this  sidp 
of  the  open  bottom. 

Bernier  and  Godey,  who  yesterday  morning  had  been  sent 
to  ascend  a  higher  peak,  got  in,  hungry  and  fatigued.  They 
confirmed  what  we  had  already  seen.  Two  other  sleighs  ar- 
rived in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  men  being  fatigued,  I  gave 
them  all  tea  and  sugar.  Snow  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the 
S.S.W. ;  and,  apprehensive  of  a  storm,  which  would  destroy 
our  road,  I  sent  the  people  back  to  Mr.  Fitzpatriclc,  with  di- 
rections to  send  for  the  animals  in  the  morning.  With  me  re- 
mained Mr.  PreuBs,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  Carson,  with  Jacob. 

Elevation  of  the  camp,  by  the  boiling  point,  is  7,930  feet. 

9lh. — During  the  night  the  weather  changed,  the  wind  ris- 
mg  to  a  gale,  and  commencing  to  snow  before  daylight ;  be- 
fore morning  the  trail  was  covered.  We  remained  quiet  in 
camp  all  day,  in  the  course  of  which  the  weather  improved. 
Four  sleighs  arrived  towards  evening,  with  the  bedding  of  the 
men.  We  suffer  much  from  the  want  of  ealt ;  and  all  the 
men  are  becoming  weak  from  insulficient  food. 

lUtli. — Tiplin  was  kiU  back  with  a  few  n<en  to  aaiial  Ur 
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Filzpatrick ;  aad  continuing  oa  witli  three  sleighs  cariyiiig  ■ 
part  of  the  baggage,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  encamp  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  head  of  ihe  hollow,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  mcuatain  ridge.  Here  two  large  trees  had  been  «el 
on  fire,  and  in  the  hole^  where  the  snow  had  been  melt«<l 
away,  we  found  a  comfortable  camp. 

The  wind  kepi  the  air  filled  with  snow  during  the  doy  ;  th« 
sky  was  very  dark  in  the  soutliweal,  though  elsewhere  very 
clear.  The  forest  here  has  a  noble  appearaace ;  and  tall  cednr 
is  abundant;  its  greatest  height  being  130  feel,  and  circum- 
Terence  20,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  here  I 
see  for  the  first  time  the  white  pine,  of  which  there  are  aomt 
riiagnificent  trees.  Hemlock  spruce  is  among  the  timber,  <yu 
cQsionally  as  largo  as  eight  feet  in  diameter,  four  feet  abov* 
the  ground;  but,  in  ascending,  it  tapers  rapidly  to  less  thsn 
one  foot  at  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  I  have  not  seen  aa.\ 
iiigher  than  130  feet,  and  the  slight  upper  pan  is  frequently 
broken  oS*  by  the  wind.  Tite  white  spruce  is  frequent;  ai><l 
llie  red  pine  ( jtiniu  Colorado  of  the  Mexicans)  which  constituti  s 
;Jie  beautiful  forest  alcng  the  hanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  o 
'he  northward,  ts  here  the  principal  tree,  not  attaining  a 
greater  height  than  140  feet,  though  with  sometimes  a  diami- 
.er  of  10.  Most  of  these  trees  appeared  to  differ  slightly  from 
lliose  of  the  same  kind  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

The  elevation  of  the  camp  by  the  boiling  point,  is  8,050  feat. 
VVe  are  now  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  South  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  still  we  are  not  done  ascending. 
The  top  of  a  fiat  ridge  near  was  bare  of  snow,  and  very  well 
sprinkled  with  bunch-grass,  autHcient  to  pasture  the  animals 
two  or  three  days;  and  this  was  to  be  their  main  point  of  eup- 
iiort.  This  ridge  is  composed  of  a  compact  trap,  or  basalt  of 
B  columnar  structure;  over  the  surface  are  scattered  large 
boulders  of  porous  trap.  The  hilts  are  in  many  places  en- 
lirely  covered  with  small  fragments  of  voloanio  rock. 

Putting  on  our  snow-shoea,  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  ex- 
ploring a  road  ahead.  The  glare  of  the  snow,  combined  witb 
([Teat  fatigue,  had  rendered  many  of  the  people  learl} 
B  were  fbi-limale  iu  having  soma  black  aill    '^uuf 
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<eraluu&,  which,  worn  aa  veils,  veiy  much  relieved  Uh 
eye. 

Ilth. — High  wind  coniii'ued,  and  ouc  trail  ihia  morning  wu 
Ofarlv  invisible — here  and  there  indicated  by  a  little  ridge  of 
mow.  Our  Hiiualion  became  tiresome  and  dreary,  requiring.! 
a  strong  exercise  of  patience  and  resolution. 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzpalrick, 
acquainting  me  with  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt  to  get  out 
mules  and  horses  over  the  snow — the  half-hidtlen  trail  had 
proved  entirely  too  slight  to  support  them,  and  they  had  broken 
through,  and  were  plunging  about  or  lying  half  buried  in 
snow.  He  was  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  get  them  back  to 
his  camp ;  and  m  the  mean  lime  sen!  to  me  for  funher  instruc- 
tions. 1  wrote  to  him  to  send  the  aoimab  immediately  back 
to  their  old  pastures ;  and,  after  having  made  mauls  and  shovels, 
turn  in  all  Eiie  strength  of  his  party  to  open  and  heal  a  road 
through  the  snow,  strengthening  it  with  branches  and  boughs 
of  the  pines. 

I2th. — We  made  mauls,  and  worked  hard  at  our  end  of  the 
road  all  day.  The  wind  was  high,  but  the  sun  bright,  and  tlie 
snow  thawing.  We  worked  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  to  meet 
(he  people  at  the  other  end.  Towards  sundown  it  began  to 
grow  cold,  and  we  shouldered  our  mauls  and  trudged  back  lo 

13lh. — We  continued  lo  labor  on  the  road ;  and  in  the  course 
«f  the  day  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  people  working  down 
Jie  face  of  the  opposite  hill,  about  three  miles  distant.  During 
ihe  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Pitzpat- 
rick,  with  the  information  that  all  was  going  on  well.  A  party 
'}f  Indians  had  passed  on  snow-shoes,  who  said  they  were  going 
'.o  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  sfler  fish.  This  was  an 
indication  th  it  the  salmon  were  coming  up  the  slreams ;  and 
we  could  hardly  restrain  our  impatience  as  we  thought  of  them, 
-ind  worked  with  increased  vigor. 

The  meat  train  did  not  arrive  this  evening,  and  1  gave 
ijodey  leave  to  kill  our  little  dog,  (Tlamalh,)  which  he  prepared 
m  Indian  fashian;  scorching  olT  the  hair,  and  washing  the 
«kin  with  soap  ind  snow,    ind  then   culling  it  up  ini' 
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wbicN  were  kid  on  ttie  aoow.  Shortly  afterwards,  Uw  ilelgh 
ftrrived  with  a  supply  of  horse-meat ;  aad  we  hod  to-night  an 

[Iraordinary  dinner — pea-soup,  mule,  and  dog. 

14th. — The  di/iding  ridge  of  the  Sierra  is  in  sight  fiwn  this 
encampment.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Preuw,  I  ascended  to-day 
the  highest  peak  to  the  right ;  from  which  we  had  a  beautiful 
view  of  a  mountain  lake  at  our  feel,  about  filieen  miles  in 
length,  and  so  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  that  we  could 
not  discover  an  outlet.  We  had  taken  with  us  a  glass ;  bif 
though  we  enjoyed  an  extended  view,  the  valley  was  half  hid- 
den in  mist,  as  when  we  had  seen  it  before.  Snow  could  be 
distinguished  on  the  higher  parts  of  tlie  coast  mountains ;  east- 
ward, as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend,  it  ranged  over  a  terrible 
mass  of  broken  snowy  mountains,  fading  off  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  rock  composing  the  summit  consists  of  a  very 
coarse,  dark,  volcanic  conglomerate ;  the  lower  parts  appeared 
io  be  of  a  slaty  structure.  The  highest  Irees  were  a  few  acal- 
[ering  cedars  and  aspens.  From  the  immediate  foot  of  the 
peak,  we  were  two  hours  reaching  the  summit,  and  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  in  descending.  The  day  had  been  very  bright, 
Btill,  and  clear,  and  spring  seems  to  be  advancing  rapidly. 
While  the  sun  is  in  the  sky,  ihe  snow  melts  rapidly,  and  gush- 
ing springs  cover  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  all  the  exposed 
places;  but  their  surface  freezes  instantly  with  the  disappear. 
ance  of  the  sun. 

1  obtained  to-night  some  observations;  and  ihe  result  from 
these,  and  others  made  during  our  stay,  gives  for  the  latitude 
39*  41'  57",  longitude  120°  25'  57",  and  rale  of  the  chro- 
nometer 85.92". 

16th. — We  had  succeeded  in  getting  our  animals  safely  to 
the  Arst  grassy  hill ;  and  this  morning  I  started  with  Jacob  on 
a  reconnoitring  expedition  beyond  the  mountain.  We  traveled 
along  the  crests  of  narrow  ridges,  extending  down  from  the 
iiiountain  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  from  which  the  snow 
was  fast  melting  away.  On  the  open  spots  was  tolerably  good 
grass ;  and  I  judged  we  should  succeed  in  getting  the  camp 
down  by  way  of  these.  Towards  sundown  we  discovered  some 
icv  spots  in  a  deep  hollow  ;  and,  descending  the  mountain!  wa 
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uncamped  on  the  head-water  of  a  little  creek,  where  a .  last  ih" 
ivater  found  its  way  to  the  Pacific. 

The  night  was  clear  and  very  lon^.  We  heard  the  crifis  of 
-jome  wild  animals,  which  had  been  attracted  by  oit  fire,  and 
a  flock  of  geese  passed  over  during  the  nighl.  Kver.  these 
itraoge  sounds  had  something  pleasant  to  our  senses  in  this 
region  of  silence  and  desolation. 

We  started  aj;ain  early  in  the  morning.  The  creek  acquired 
a  regular  breadth  of  about  20  feet,  and  we  soon  began  to  hear 
the  rushing  of  the  wa*°r  below  the  icy  surface,  over  which  we 
traveled  to  avoid  the  snow  ;  a  few  miles  below  we  broke 
through,  where  the  wafer  was  several  feet  deep,  and  halted  to 
make  a  fire  and  dry  our  clothes.  We  continued  a  few  mile^ 
farther,  walking  being  very  laborious  without  snow-shoes. 

I  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had  struck  the  strean 
on  which  Mr.  Sutter  lived;  and,  turning  about,  made  a  hari) 
push,  and  reached  the  camp  at  dark.  Here  we  bad  the  plear. 
ure  to  find  all  the  remaining  animals,  57  in  number,  safe!/ 
arrived  at  the  grassy  hill  near  the  camp ;  and  here,  also,  t  « 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  the  sight  of  an  abundance  of  sa.L 
Some  of  [he  horse-guard  hod  gone  to  a  neighboring  hut  for  pi'Jt 
nuts,  and  discovered  unexpectedly  a  large  cake  of  very  whin 
fine-grained  salt,  which  the  Indians  told  them  they  had  brough 
from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ;  they  used  it  to  eat  witJ 
iheir  pine  nuts,  and  readily  sold  it  for  goods. 

On  the  I9lh,  the  people  wpre  occupied  in  making  a  road  am 
bringing  up  tho  baggage  ;  and,  on  the  aflernoon  of  the  nex 
day,  February  20,  1844,  we  encamped,  with  the  animals  and 
all  the  materiel  of  the  camp,  on  the  summit  of  the  Pass  in  the 
dividing  ridge,  1,000  miles  by  our  traveled  road  from  ih* 
Dalles  to  the  Columbia; 

The  people,  who  had  not  yet  been  to  this  point,  climbed  th« 
neighboring  peak  to  enjoy  a  look  at  the  valley. 

The  temperature  of  boiling  water  gave  for  the  elevation  of 
the  encampment,  9,338  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  was  3,000  feel  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  several  peaks  in  view  rose  seveial  thousand 
feet  still  higfier.     Thus,  at  ihe  extremity  of  the  oonlineDl,  anJ 
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near  the  coaal,  the  pheaomenon  was  seen  of  a  range  of  moun 
lams  sdl-  higher  than  the  great  Rocky  mountains  themselTea. 
This  extraordinary  fact  accounts  for  the  Great  Basin,  ami 
shows  thai  there  must  be  a  ayetem  of  small  lakes  and  riven 
here  scattered  over  a  flat  country,  and  which  the  extended 
and  lofty  range  of  the  Sieira  Nevada  prevents  from  escaping 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.     Latitude  38°  44' ;  longitude  120°  28'. 

Thus  the  Paas  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  so  well  deserve^i 
Its  name  of  Snowy  mountain,  is  eleven  degreea  west  and  about 
four  degrees  south  of  the  South  Pass, 

3l8l. — We  now  considered  ourselves  victorious  over  thp 
mountain ;  having  only  the  descent  before  us,  and  the  valley 
under  our  eyes,  we  felt  strong  hope  that  we  should  force  our 
wsy  down.  But  thia  was  a  case  in  which  the  descent  was  not 
facile.  Still  deep  fields  of  snow  lay  between  them,  and  there 
was  a  large  intervening  space  of  rough-looking  mountains, 
thiDUgh  which  we  had  yet  to  wind  our  way.  Carson  roused 
me  this  moming  with  an  early  fire,  and  we  were  ail  up  long 
before  day,  in  order  to  pass  the  snow-lields  before  the  sun 
should  render  the  crusl  soft.  We  enjoyed  this  morning  a 
scene  at  sunrise,  which  even  here  was  unusually  glorious  and 
beautiful,  immediately  above  the  eastern  mountains  was  re- 
peated a  cloud-formed  mass  of  purple  ranges,  bordered  with 
bright  yellow  gold  ;  the  peaks  shot  up  into  a  narrow  line  of 
crimson  cloud,  above  which  the  air  was  filled  whh  a  greenish 
grange ;  and  over  all  was  the  singular  beauty  of  the  blue  sky. 
Passing  along  a  ridge  which  commanded  the  lake  on  our  right, 
of  which  we  began  to  diacover  an  outlet  through  a  chasm  on 
the  west,  we  passed  over  allernnling  open  ground  and  hard- 
crusled  snow-fields  which  supported  ihe  animals,  and  encamp- 
ed on  the  ridge,  after  a  journey  of  six  miles.  The  grass  was 
better  than  we  had  yet  seen,  and  we  were  encamped  in  a 
clump  of  trees  30  or  30  feel  high,  resembling  white  pine.  With 
the  exception  of  these  small  clumps,  the  ridges  were  bare ; 
and,  where  the  snow  found  the  stipport  of  the  trees,  the  wind 
bad  blown  il  up  into  banks  10  or  15  feet  high.  It  required 
much  care  lo  hunt  out  a  practicable  way,  aa  the  moM  c 
plaoef  frequently  led  to  impaisable  banks. 
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We  had  hard  and  doubtful  Ubor  yet  before  u>,  u  the  anoit 
appeared  to  be  heavier  where  the  timber  began  further  down, 
with  few  open  spola.  Ascending  a  height,  we  traced  out  the 
best  line  we  could  discover  for  the  next  day's  march,  and  had 
at  least  the  conaotation  to  see  that  the  mountain  descended  rap- 
idly. The  day  had  been  one  of  April — gusty,  with  a  few  oc- 
juional  flakes  of  sdow — which,  in  the  afternoon,  enveloped 
the  upper  mountain  in  clouds.  We  watched  them  anxiously, 
aa  now  we  dreaded  a  snow-slcrm.  Shortly  afterwards  ive 
heard  the  roll  of  thunder,  and,  looking  towards  the  vnlloy, 
found  it  enveloped  in  a  thunder-storm.  For  us,  as  connected 
with  the  idea  of  summer,  it  had  a  singular  charm,  and  we 
watched  its  progress  with  excited  feelings  until  nearly  sunsri, 
when  the  sky  cleared  off  brightly,  and  we  saw  a  shining  line 
of  water  directing  its  course  towards  another,  a  broader  and 
arger  sheet.  We  knew  that  these  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Sacramento  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  ;  but,  afler  our  long 
wandering  in  rugged  mountains,  where  so  frequently  we  had 
met  with  disappointments,  and  where  the  crossing  of  every 
ridge  displayed  some  unknown  lake  or  river,  we  were  yet  al- 
most afraid  to  believe  that  we  were  at  last  to  escape  into  the 
genial  country  of  which  we  had  heard  so  many  glowing  di- 
tcriptions,  and  dreaded  to  find  some  vast  interior  lake,  whose 
bitter  waters  would  bring  us  disappointment.  On  the  souibcrn 
shore  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  bay  could  be  traced  the 
gleaming  line  where  entered  another  large  stream  ;  and  again 
the  Buenaventura  rose  up  in  our  minds. 

Carson  had  entered  the  valley  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
bay,  and  remembered  perfectly  to  have  crossed  the  mouth  of  a 
very  large  stream,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  raft ;  bn 
the  country  then  was  to  entirely  covered  with  water  from  snow 
and  rain,  that  he  had  been  able  to  form  no  correct  inpressions 
of  water -courses. 

We  hod  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  at  least  there  were 
people  below.  Fires  were  lit  up  in  the  valley  just«t  night, 
appearing  to  be  in  answer  to  ours  ;  and  these  signs  of  life  re- 
newed, in  some  measure,  the  gayety  of  the  camp.  They  ap. 
pearrd  so  near,  that  we  judged  them  to  be  amang  the  timbei 
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of  some  of  ihe  neighboring  ridges ;  but,  having  them  con 
ntantly  in  view  day  ader  day,  and  nighi  atier  night,  we  aflnr- 
wards  found  them  to  be  fires  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  In- 
dituiB  among  the  tnlartt,  o:;  the  shore  of  the  bay,  80  milei 
distant. 

Among  Ihe  very  few  plants  that  appeared  here,  was  the 
common  blue  (lax.     To-night  a  mule  was  killed  for  food. 

22d. — Our  breakfast  was  over  long  before  day.  We  took 
advantage  of  the  coolness  of  the  early  morning  to  get  over  the 
gnow,  which  to-day  occurred  in  very  deep  banks  among  the 
timber ;  but  we  searched  oul  the  coldest  places,  and  the  ani- 
mals passed  successfully  with  their  loads  over  the  hard  crust. 
Now  and  ihen  ihe  delay  of  malting  a  road  occasioned  much  laboi 
and  loss  of  lime.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  we  saw  before 
ui  a  handsome  grassy  ridge  point ;  and,  making  a  deaperale 
push  over  a  snow-field  10  to  15  feet  deep,  we  happily  succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  camp  across,  and  encamped  on  llie  ridge, 
afler  a  march  of  three  miles,  We  had  again  the  prospect  of 
a  thunder-^torm  below,  and  to-night  we  killed  another  mule — 
ROW  our  only  resource  from  starvation. 

We  satisfied  ourselves  during  the  day  thai  the  lake  had  m 
'jutlet  between  two  ranges  on  the  right ;  and  with  (his,  the 
creek  on  which  I  had  encamped  probably  effected  a  junction 
below.     Between  these,  we  were  descending. 

We  conlmued  to  enjoy  the  same  delightful  weather ;  the 
sky  of  the  some  beautiful  blue,  and  such  a  sunset  and  sun- 
rise as  on  our  Atlantic  coast  we  could  scarcely  imagine. 
And  here  among  the  mountains,  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  we 
have  the  deep-blue  sky  and  sunny  climate  of  Smyrna  and 
Palermo,  which  a  little  map  before  me  shows  are  in  the  same 
latitude. 

The  elevation  above  the  wa,  by  the  boiling  point,  ia  fl,S6S 
feet. 

38d.— This  was  our  most  difficult  day ;  we  were  forced  off 
the  ridgts  by  the  quantity  of  snow  among  the  limber,  and 
obliged  to  take  to  the  mountain  sides,  where  occasionally  roclu 
and  a  southern  exposure  afforded  lis  a  chance  to  scramble 
alMig.     But  iheie  wore  deep,  and  ilippary  with  fnow  end  ' 
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utd  the  [ough  evergreens  of  Ihe  mountain  impedei  our  wvf, 
tore  our  skins,  and  exhausled  our  palieuce.  Some  of  ufl  had 
the  misfortune  to  wear  moccasina  with  parfiiehe  soles,  so  slip- 
pery that  we  could  not  keep  our  feet,  and  generally  crawled 
aciOHs  the  snow. beds.  Axes  and  mauls  were  necessary  to-day, 
lo  make  a  road  through  the  snow.  Going  ahead  with  Carson 
Lo  roconnoiire  the  road,  we  reached  in  the  afternoon  the  rivei 
which  made  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Carson  sprang  over,  clear 
across  a  place  where  the  stream  was  compressed  among  rocks, 
but  the  parfiieke  sole  of  my  moccasin  glanced  from  the  icy 
rock,  and  precipitated  me  into  ihe  river.  It  was  some  few 
wconds  before  I  could  recover  myself  in  the  current,  and 
Carson,  thinking  me  hurt,  jumped  in  af^r  me,  and  we  lx>th 
had  an  icy  bath.  We  tried  to  search  awhile  for  my  gun,  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  fall,  but  the  cold  drove  us  out ;  and  mak- 
ing a  large  fire  on  the  bank,  after  we  had  partially  dried  our- 
selves we  went  back  to  meet  the  camp.  We  afterwards  found , 
that  Ihe  gun  had  been  slung  unoer  the  ioe  which  Uned  the 
banks  of  the  creek. 

Using  our  old  plan  of  breaking  roads  with  alternate  horses, 
we  reached  the  creek  in  the  evening,  and  encamped  on  a  dry 
open  place  in  the  ravine. 

Another  branch,  which  we  had  followed,  here  comes  in  ua 
the  left ;  and  from  this  point  Ihe  mountain  wall,  on  whioK 
we  had  traveled  to-day,  faces  to  the  south  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  where  the  sun  appears  to  have  melted  the  snow ; 
but  the  opposite  ridge  is  entirely  covered.  Here,  among  the 
pines,  the  hill-side  produces  but  little  grass — barely  auflicienl 
lo  keep  life  in  the  animals.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  be  rained 
upon  this  afternoon ;  and  graai  was  now  our  greatest  solicitude. 
Many  of  the  men  looked  badly  ;  and  some  this  evening  were 
giving  out. 

S4th. — We  rose  at  three  in  the  morning,  for  an  astronomical 
observation,  and  obtatDed  for  the  place  a  lat.  of  38°  46'  &S"  ; 
long.  120°  M'  20".  The  sky  was  oleu  and  pure,  with  a 
■harp  wind  from  the  northeaat,  and  the  thannoiDMar  V>  below 
the  freezing  p(»nt. 

We  continued  down  the  south  face  ofth*  mountain ;  our  n»d 
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leading  over  dry  ground,  we  were  able  lo  avoid  ihe 
moel  entirely.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  struck 
path,  which  we  were  generally  able  to  keep ;  and  the  ground  wag 
soft  to  our  ftnimals'  feet,  being  sandy  or  covered  with  mould. 
Green  gross  began  to  make  its  appearance,  and  occasionally 
we  passed  a  hill  scatteringly  covered  with  it.  The  charaolei 
of  the  forest  continued  the  same ;  and,  among  the  trees,  the 
pine  with  sharp  leaves  and  very  large  cones  was  abundant, 
some  of  them  being  uoble  trees.  We  measured  one  that  hud 
10  feet  diameter,  though  the  heigh;  was  not  more  than  130 
feet.  All  along,  the  river  was  a  roaring  torrent,  its  fall  very 
great ;  and,  descending  with  a  rapidity  to  which  we  had  long 
been  strangers,  to  our  great  pleasure  oak-trees  appeared  on  the 
ridge,  and  soon  became  very  frequent;  on  these  I  remarked 
great  quantities  of  mistletoe.  Rushes  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  at  a  small  creek  where  they  were  abundant, 
one  of  the  messes  was  left  with  the  weakest  horses,  while  wn 
continued  on. 

The  opposite  mountain-aide  was  very  steep  and  continuous — 
unbroken  by  ravines,  and  covered  with  pines  and  snow ;  wh'.: 
on  the  side  we  were  traveling,  innumerable  rivulets  poured 
diiwn  from  the  ridge.  Continuing  on,  we  halted  a  moment  al 
una  of  these  rivulets,  lo  admire  some  beautiful  evergreeu-treea, 
resembling  live-oak,  which  shaded  the  little  stream.  They 
were  forty  to  iifty  feel  high,  and  two  in  diameter,  with  a  nni 
form  tufted  top ;  and  the  summer  green  of  their  beautifu. 
foliage,  with  the  singing  birds,  and  the  sweet  surmner  wind 
jvliich  was  whirling  about  the  dry  oak  leaves,  nearly  intoxicated 
us  with  delight ;  and  we  hurried  on,  filled  with  excitement,  to 
escape  entirely  from  the  horrid  region  of  inhospitable  snow,  to 
the  perpetual  spring  of  the  Sacramento. 

When  we  hod  traveled  about  ten  miles,  the  valley  opened  • 
little  to  on  oak  and  pine  bottom,  through  which  ran  rivulets 
clowly  bordered  with  rushes,  on  which  our  halfstarved  horses 
fell  with  avidity ;  and  here  we  made  our  encampment.  Hero 
ihe  roaring  lorreni  hu!'  already  become  a  river,  and 
descended  to  an  elevation  of  3,904  feet. 

Along  our  road  to.day  ilie  rock  wa«  a  while  granite,  whick 
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•ppetu^  to  oaostkuto  the  upper  purl  of  the  mountaina  on  both 
the  eastern  and  western  slopes ;  while  between,  the  oenUd  U 
a  volcanio  rock. 

Another  horse  was  killed  to-night,  Tor  fbob 

3 5th .7— Believing  that  the  dillicultieB  of  the  road  were  pused, 
Ahd  .eaving  Mr,  Filzpatrick  to  follow  slowly,  as  the  condition 
of  (he  aaimala  required,  1  started  aboad  this  morning  with  u 
cartj-  of  eight,  consisting  of  myself,  Mr.  Freuss  and  Mr.  I'lil- 
bo^  Carson,  Deroaier,  Towns,  Proue,  and  Jacob.  We  took  willi 
as  some  of  the  oest  animals,  and  my  intention  was  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Suttur,  and  returt; 
to  meet  the  party  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  froah  ani- 
mals. 

Continuing  down  ihe  river,  which  pursued  a  ver^  diroui 
westerly  course  through  a  narrow  valley,  with  only  a  vi^y 
slight  and  narrow  bottom-land,  we  made  twelve  miles,  and  en- 
camped at  some  old  Indian  huts,  apparently  a  fishing-plaoe  on 
the  river.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  trees  of  deoiduuui 
foliage,  and  overgrown  with  vines  iind  rushes.  On  a  bench  of 
the  hill  near  by,  was  a  hill  of  fresh  green  grass,  six  inches 
long  in  some  of  the  tufls  which  I  had  ihe  curioaiiy  to  measure. 
The  auimala  were  driven  here ;  and  I  spent  part  of  the  after- 
noon sitting  on  a  large  rock  among  thent,  enjoying  the  pnuxe- 
less  rapidity  with  which  they  luxuriated  on  the  unaccuslomea 
food. 

The  forest  was  imposing  to-day  in  the  magnificence  of  ih^ 
trees ;  some  of  tne  pines,  bearing  large  cones,  were  10  feti  jl 
Jiameter.  Cedars  also  abounded,  and  we  measured  one  2S) 
feel  in  circumference,  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This  noble 
tree  seen-ed  here  to  be  in  its  proper  soil  and  climate.  ^Ve 
found  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierra,  but  most  abunduit  on  ttie 
west. 

26th. — We  continued  to  follow  tne  stream,  the  mouriUins  on 
either  hand  increasing  in  height  a/i  we  descended,  and  ahullinif 
up  the  river  narrowly  in  precipices,  along  which  we  had  grua' 
liiliculty  to  get  our  horses. 

It  rained  heavily  during  the  ailemooa,  and  we  were  forced 
iff  the  river  to  the  heights  a^tove ;  whence  we  descended,  at 
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night-fall,  (he  point  of  a.  spur  between  the  river  aiid  i  fork 
nearly  equal  size,  coming  in  from  the  right.     Here  we  saw, 
the  lower  hills,  the  first  flowers  in  bloom,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly, and  in  considerable  quantity— one  of  them  a  species  of 
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The  current  in  both  streams  (rallter  torrents  than  rlTeri) 
was  broken  by  large  boulders.  It  was  late,  and  the  animals 
fatigued ;  and  not  succeeding  to  find  a  ford  immediately,  we 
encamped,  although  the  hill-side  afforded  but  a  few  stray 
bunches  of  grass,  and  the  horses,  standing  about  in  the  rain, 
looked  very  miserable. 

27th. — We  succeeded  in  fording  the  stream,  and  made  a 
trail  b^  which  we  crossed  the  point  of  the  opposite  hill,  which, 
on  the  southern  exposure,  was  prettily  covered  with  green 
grass,  and  we  halted  a  mile  from  our  last  encampment.  The 
river  was  only  about  60  feet  wide,  but  rapid,  and  occa^onally 
deep,  foaming  among  boulders,  and  the  water  beautifully  clear 
We  encamped  on  the  hill-slope,  as  there  was  no  bottom  levd^, 
and  the  opposite  ridge  is  continuous,  affording  no  streams. 

We  had  with  us  a  large  kettle ;  and  a  mule  being  killed 
here,  his  head  was  boiled  in  il  for  several  hours,  and  made  m 
passable  soup  for  famished  people. 

Below,  precipices  on  the  river  forced  us  to  the  heights,  which 
we  ascended  by  a  steep  spur  3,000  feet  high-  My  favorite 
horse,  Proveau,  had  became  very  weak,  and  was  scarcely  able 
to  bring  himself  to  the  lop.  Traveling  here  was  good,  except 
in  crossing  tne  ravines,  which  were  narrow,  steep,  and  frequent. 
We  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  deer,  the  first  animal  we  had  seen ; 
but  did  not  succeed  in  approaching  him.  Proveau  could  not 
Keep  up,  and  I  left  Jacob  to  bring  him  on,  being  obliged  to 
oress  forward  with  the  party,  as  there  was  no  grass  in  the 
forest.  We  grew  very  anxious  as  the  day  advanced  and  no 
grass  appeared,  for  the  lives  of  our  animals  depended  on  find. 
mg  it  to-night.  They  were  in  just  such  a  condition  that  gnat 
tnd  repose  for  the  night  enabled  them  to  get  on  the  next  day. 
Every  hour  we  had  been  expecting  to  see  open  out  before  ui 
the  valley,  which,  from  the  mountain  above,  seemed  almoat  at 
our  bM.     A  new  and  lingular  ihrub,  which  had  made  itJ  ap 
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pearonce  since  crossing  the  mountain,  was  very  frequent  tO' 
day.  It  branched  out  near  tfie  ground,  forming  a  clump  eight 
to  len  feet  high,  with  pale-green  leaves,  of  an  oval  form ;  and 
ihe  body  and  blanches  had  a  naked  appearance,  as  if  stripped 
of  the  bark,  which  is  very  smooth  and  thin,  of  a  chocolate 
color,  contrasting  well  with  the  pale  green  of  the  leaves.  The 
day  was  nearly  gone ;  we  had  made  a  hard  day's  march,  aud 
found  no  grass.  Towns  became  light-headed,  wandering  off 
iiilo  the  woods  without  knowing  where  he  was  going,  and  Jacob 
brought  him  back. 

Neai  nighl-fall  we  descended  into  the  steep  ravine  of  a  hand. 
some  creek  30  feet  wide,  and  I  was  engaged  in  getting  the 
horses  up  the  opposite  hill,  when  1  heard  a  shout  from  Carson, 
who  had  gone  ahead  a  few  hundred  yards — "  Life  yet,"  said 
he,  as  ho  came  up,  "  life  yet ;  I  have  found  a  hill-side  sprinkled 
with  grass  enough  for  the  night."  We  drove  along  our  horses, 
and  encamped  at  the  place  about  dark,  and  there  was  just  room 
enough  to  make  a  place  for  shelter  on  the  edge  of  the  stream 
Three  horses  were  lost  toJay — Froveau ;  a  fine  young  horse 
from  the  Columbia,  belonging  to  Charles  Towns ;  and  another 
Indian  horse,  which  carried  our  cooking  utensils.  The  tw<i 
former  gave  out,  and  the  latter  strayed  ofl*  into  the  woods  as 
we  reached  the  camp. 

39th. — We  lay  shut  up  in  the  narrow  ravine,  and  gave  the 
animals  a  necessary  day  ;  and  men  were  sent  back  aller  the 
others.  Derosier  volunteered  to  bring  up  Proveau,  lo  whom 
he  knew  1  was  greatly  attached,  as  he  had  been  my  fuvoriie 
horse  on  both  expeditions.  Carson  and  I  climbed  one  of  the 
nearest  mountains ;  the  forest  land  still  extended  ahead,  and 
ihe  valley  appeared  as  far  as  ever.  The  pack-horw  was  found 
near  the  camp ;  but  Deroaier  did  not  get  in. 


MARCH. 

1st-— Deroaier  did  not  gei  in  during  the  night,  and  leaving 
n  to  follow,  as  no  grass  remained  here,  we  continued  on  ovv-' 
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the  upianda,  oroasing  many  small  atreama,  and  camped  again 
00  the  river,  having  made  six  miles.  Here  we  found  the  hill 
aide  covered  (although  lightly)  with  fresh  green  grasa;  and 
from  this  time  forward  we  found  it  always  improving  and  abun- 

We  made  a  pleasant  camp  on  the  river  hill,  where  wore 
some  beautiliil  specimens  of  the  chocolate-colored  shrub,  which 
were  a  foot  in  diameter  near  tlie  ground,  and  filleea  lo  twenty 
feet  high.  The  opposite  ridge  runs  continuously  along,  un- 
broken by  streams.  We  are  rapidly  descending  into  the  spring, 
and  we  are  leaving  our  snowy  region  far  behind  ;  every 
ihing  b  getting  green ;  butterflies  are  swarming ;  numerous 
bugs  are  creeping  out,  wakened  from  their  winter's  sleep; 
and  the  forest  flowers  are  coming  into  blooni.  Among  those 
which  appeared  most  numerously  lo-day  was  dodeealheon  den- 

We  began  lo  be  uneasy  at  Deroeier's  absence,  fearing  he 
niighl  have  been  bewildered  in  the  woods.  Charles  Towns, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  mind,  went  lo  swim  in  the 
river,  as  if  it  were  summer,  and  the  stream  placid,  when  ii 
was  a  cold  mountain  torrent  foaming  among  the  rocks.  Wi' 
were  happy  to  see  Derosier  appear  in  the  evening.  He  came 
in,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  fire,  began  to  tell  ua  where  hi! 
had  been.  He  imagined  he  had  been  gone  several  days,  and 
ihoughL  we  were  still  at  the  camp  where  he  had  lell  us ;  and 
we  were  pained  to  see  that  his  mind  was  deranged.  It  ap. 
pearud  tliat  he  had  been  lost  in  the  mountain,  and  hunger  and 
fatigue,  joined  to  weakness  of  body  and  fear  of  perishing  in 
the  mountains,  had  crazed  him.  The  limea  were  severe  when 
Btout  men  lost  their  minds  from  extremity  of  suffering — whei; 
horses  died — and  when  mules  and  horses,  ready  to  die  of  sia'v- 
ation,  were  killed  for  food.  Yet  there  was  no  murmuijig  or 
hesitation. 

A  short  distance  below  our  encampment  the  river  moun- 
tains terminated  in  precipices,  and,  aAer  a  fatiguing  march  of 
only  8  few  miles,  we  encamped  on  a  bench  where  there  were 
•prings,  and  an  abundance  of  the  freshest  grasa.  In  the  mean 
time.  Mr.  Pr^uss  continued  on  do«n  the  river,  and,  unaware 
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that  we  had  eaoBmped  so  e&i\y  in  the  day,  wu  \os.  K'hen 
ni^ht  arrived,  and  he  did  not  come  in,  we  began  to  undrrstand 
what  Lad  happened  lo  him ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  make,  any 
•earch. 

8d. — We  followed  Mr.  Freuss'  trail  for  a  considerable  dia. 
tanoe  along  the  river,  until  we  reached  a  place  where  he  had 
descended  U  the  stream  below  and  encamped.  Here  we 
shouted  and  hred  guns,  but  received  no  answer;  and  we  con- 
cluded ihal  he  had  pushed  on  down  the  stream.  I  determine'' 
*o  keep  om  from  ihe  river,  along  which  it  was  nearly  imprac 
icable  to  travel  with  animals,  until  it  should  form  a  valley. 
it  every  step  the  country  improved  in  beauty;  the  pines 
were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  ooks  became  the  principal 
trees  of  ihe  forest.  Among  these,  the  prevailing  tree  was 
the  evergreen  oak,  (which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  call  the 
bve-oak  ;)  and  with  these  occurred  frequently  a  new  species  ol 
oak  bearing  a  long  slender  acorn,  from  an  mch  lo  au  inch  and  a 
b.lf  in  length,  which  we  now  began  to  see  formed  the  principal 
vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  tn  a  short  dis. 
lance  we  crossed  a  little  rivulet,  where  were  two  old  huts,  and 
near  by  were  heaps  of  acorn  hulls.  The  ground  round  about 
was  very  rich,  covered  with  an  exuberant  sward  of  grass ;  and 
we  sat  down  for  a  while  in  the  shade  of  the  oaks,  to  let  the 
animals  feed.  We  repealed  our  shouts  for  Mr.  Preuss;  ana 
this  time  were  gratiHed  with  an  answer.  The  voice  grew 
rapidly  nearer,  ascending  from  the  river;  but  when  we  ex- 
pected to  see  him  emerge,  it  ceased  entirely.  We  had  culled 
up  3ome  straggling  Indian — the  first  we  had  met,  although  foi 
two  c!aya  back  we  had  seen  Iracns — who,  R<istakiiig  lis  for  his 
fellows,  had  been  only  undeceived  on  getting  clof>e  up.  It 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  witness  his  astonishment ;  lis 
would  not  have  been  more  frightened  had  eome  of  the  old 
mountain  spirits  they  are  so  much  afraid  of  suddenly  spjiearcrj 
in  his  path.  Ignorant  of  the  character  of  these  people,  we  had 
now  an  additional  cause  of  uneasiness  in  regard  to  Mr.  Preuss; 
he  had  no  arms  with  him,  and  we  began  lo  Ihink  his  chance 
Dubtful.  We  followed  on  a  trail,  still  keeping  out  from  the 
*er,  >nd  dusceniwl  to  a  very  large  creek,  dashing  with  grew 
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■lojity  over  a  pre-enioenlly  rooky  bed,  and  among  large  faoul- 
Jers.  The  bed  hod  sudHen  breaks,  formed  by  deep  bales  and 
lodges  of  rock  running  across.  Even  here,  it  deserves  the 
name  of  Rode  creek,  which  we  gave  to  it.  We  succeeded  iu 
fording  it,  and  toiled  about  three  thousand  feel  up  the  opposite 
hill.  The  mountains  now  vere  getting  sensibly  lower ;  but  still 
there  is  no  valley  on  llie  river,  which  presents  sleep  and  roclry 
banks ;  but  here,  several  miles  from  the  river,  the  (Kiimlry  is 
jinoolh  and  grassy ;  the  forest  has  no  undergrowtli ;  and  in 
'lie  open  valleys  of  rivulets,  or  around  spring-heads,  the  low 
groves  of  live-oak  give  the  appearance  of  orchards  in  an  old 
cultivated  country.  Occasionally  we  met  deer,  bm  had  not 
■Jie  necessary  time  for  hunting.  At  one  of  these  orchard- 
grounds,  we  encamped  about  noon  to  make  an  eflbrt  for  Mr 
Preuss.  One  man  took  his  way  along  a  spur  leading  into 
the  river,  in  hope  to  cross  his  trail ;  and  another  took  our  own 
back.  Both  were  volunteers;  and  to  the  successful  man  was 
promised  a  pair  of  pistols — not  as  a  reward,  but  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  for  a  service  which  would  free  UB  all  from  much 
anxiety. 

We  had  among  our  few  animals  a  horse  which  was  so 
much  reduced,  that,  with  traveling,  even  the  good  grass  could 
not  save  him ;  and,  having  nothing  to  eat,  he  was  killed  this 
afiernoon.  He  was  a  good  animal,  and  had  made  the  Journey 
round  from  Fort  Hall. 

Dodecatheon  denlalum  continued  the  characteristic  plant  iu 
flower ;  and  the  naked -loo  king  shrub  already  mentioned  con- 
tinued characteristic,  begiiming  to  put  forth  a  [imall  white  blos- 
mm.  At  evening  the  men  relumed,  having  seen  or  heard 
nothing  of  Mr.  Preuss ;  and  I  determined  to  r.iake  a  hard  pu"!. 
down  the  river  the  next  morning  and  get  alit:ad  of  him. 

4lli- — We  continued  rapidly  along  on  a  broad  plainly -beaten 
trail,  the  mere  Iravelir.g  and  breathing  the  delightful  air  being 
a  positive  enjoyment.  Our  road  led  along  a  ridge  inclining  to 
the  river,  and  the  air  and  the  open  grounds  were  fragraDl  with 
flowering  shnihs  ;  and  in  the  course  of  [he  morning  we  issued 
9U  an  open  spur,  by  which  we  descended  directly  to  the  stream. 
Here  ths  river  issues  suddenly  from  tl'e  mouiit.unii  vhiob 
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hitherto  had  hemmed  it  closely  in  i  these  now  become  aofte/, 

ftnd  change  acnsibly  iheir  charscter;  and  at  this  point  com- 
mencea  the  mosl  beautiful  valley  in  which  we  had  ever  traveled. 
We  hurried  to  the  river,  on  which  we  noticed  a  email  sand 
beach,  to  which  Mr.  Preuss  would  naturally  have  gone.  We 
found  no  trace  of  him,  but.  Instead,  were  recent  tracka  of  bars 
footed  Indiana,  and  little  (liles  of  muscle-shelU,  and  old  11. 
where  ihey  had  roasted  the  fiah.  We  traveled  on  over  Ih 
river  grounda,  which  were  undulating,  and  covered  with  graaa 
(o  the  river  brink.  We  halted  to  noon  a  lew  miles  beyond, 
always  under  the  ahade  of  ihe  evergreen  oaks,  which  formed 
open  groves  on  the  bottoms. 

Continuing  our  road  in  the  aAernoon,  we  ascended  to  the 
uplands,  where  the  river  pasaes  round  a  point  of  great  beau 
ty,  And  goes  through  very  remarkable  dalles,  in  character  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Columbia.  Beyond,  we  again  descended 
to  the  bottoms,  where  we  found  an  Indian  village,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  huts  ;  we  had  come  upon  them  suddenly,  and 
the  people  had  evidently  just  run  off.  The  huta  were  low  and 
slight,  made  like  beehives  in  a  picture,  Uve  or  six  feet  high, 
and  near  each  waa  a  crate,  formed  of  interlaced  branches  and 
grass,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  very  large  hogshead.  Each  of 
these  contained  from  six  to  nine  bushels.  These  were  filled 
with  the  long  acorns  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  huts  were 
several  neatly-made  baskets,  containing  quantities  of  the  acorn's 
roasted.  They  were  sweet  and  agreeably  flavored,  and  we 
supplied  ouraelvea  with  about  half  a  bushel,  leaving  one  of  our 
shirls,  a  handkerchlBf,  and  some  smaller  artioles,  in  exchange. 
The  river  again  entered  for  a  apace  among  the  hills,  and  we 
followed  a  trail  leading  across  a  bend  through  a  handsome  hol- 
low behind.  Here,  while  engaged  in  trying  to  circumvent  b 
deer,  we  discovered  some  Indians  on  a  hill  several  hund  'od 
yards  ahead,  and  gave  them  a  shout,  to  which  they  respcncled 
by  loud  and  rapid  talking  and  vehement  gesticulation,  but  made 
no  atop,  hurrying  up  (he  niouDtain  as  fast  as  their  legs  could 
carry  them,  We  poMed  on,  and  ftsain  encamped  in  a  grassy 
gro*e. 

Tka  sbMBM  of  Mr.  Pkum  gnvt  m*  {rest  conosr*  ;  and 
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for  a  Wi^e  reward,  Dprosj'er  volunteered  to  go  back  c 

directed  him  to  search  along  the  river,  traveling  upward  (bi 
Ihfc  space  of  a  day  and  a  half,  at  which  time  1  expected  he 
would  meet  Mr.  Pitzpatrick,  whom  I  requested  to  aid  in  the 
search  ;  M  all  events,  he  was  to  go  no  farther,  but  return  to 
thi»i  camp,  where  a  cache  of  provisions  was  made  ibr  bin 

Continuing  the  next  day  down  the  river,  we  discovered  Ihret 
squaws  in  a  little  bottom,  and  surrounded  them  before  they 
could  make  iheir  escapo.  They  had  large  conical  basket 
which  they  were  engaged  in  iilling  with  a  small  leafy  plan 
{rrodimn  eicuiarium)  just  now  beginning  to  bloom,  and  covering 
the  ground  like  a.  award  of  grass.  These  did  not  make  any 
lamcnlations,  but  appeared  very  much  impressed  with  our  ap- 
pearance, speaking  lo  us  only  in  a  whisper,  and  olTering  us 
smaller  baskets  of  the  plant,  which  they  signified  totisVas 
good  to  cat,  making  signs  also  that  it  was  to  be  cooked  by  the 
fire.  We  drew  out  a  little  cold  horse-meat,  and  the  squaws 
made  signs  to  us  that  the  men  had  gone  out  al^r  deer,  and  that 
we  could  have  some  by  waiting  till  they  came  in.  We  ob- 
served that  the  horses  ate  with  great  avidity  the  herb  which 
they  had  been  gathering  ^  and  here  also,  for  the  first  time, 
we  saw  Indians  eat  the  common  grass — one  of  the  squaws 
pulling  several  tufis,  and  eating  it  with  apparent  relish.  See- 
ing our  surprise,  she  pointed  to  (he  horses  ;  but  we  could  not 
well  understand  what  she  meant,  except,  perhaps,  that  what 
was  good  for  the  one  was  good  for  the  other. 

We  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  at  a 
place  "where  the  associated  beauties  of  scenery  made  so  strong 
an  impression  on  us  that  we  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Beautirul 
Camp.  The  undulating  river  shore  was  shaded  with  the  live- 
oaks,  which  Formed  a  continuous  grove  over  the  country,  and 
the  same  grassy  sward  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
we  made  our  fires  near  some  large  granite  masses  which  were 
lying  among  the  trees.  We  had  seen  several  of  the  acorn 
cache*  during  the  day,  and  here  there  were  two  which  were 
very  large,  containing  each,  probably,  ten  bushels,  Towards 
evening  we  heard  a  weak  shout  among  the  hills  behind, 
see  Mr.  Preuss  deacending  towtrda  i 
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^^^Heainp.  Like  ourBolves,  he  had  traveled  lo-day  3S  miles,  but 
^^^^ptiBd  seen  nothing  of  Deroaier.  Knowing,  on  the  day  he  was  lost, 
^^^^  Ihal  I  was  determined  to  keep  the  river  &s  much  as  possible,  he 

r  lad  not  thought  it  necessary  lo  follow  the  trail  very  cloaely,  but 

walked  on,  right  and  lefl,  certain  to  Imd  it  somewhere  along 
the  river,  searching  places  to  oblaiii  good  views  of  the  coun- 
try. Towards  sunset  he  clinibed  down  towards  the  river  to 
look  for  the  camp  ;  but,  finding  no  trail,  concluded  that  we 
were  behind,  and  walked  back  till  night  came  on,  when,  being 
very  much  fatigued,  he  collected  drif\-wood  and  made  a  largt 
fire  among  the  rocks.  The  nest  day  it  became  more  serious 
and  he  encamped  again  alone,  thinking  that  we  must  havi 
taken  some  other  course.  To  go  back  would  have  been  mad 
neas  in  his  weak  and  starved  condition,  and  onward  towards 
the  valley  waa  his  only  hope,  always  in  expectation  of  reach- 
ing it  soon.  His  principal  means  of  subsistence  were  a  few 
roots,  which  the  hunters  call  awect  onions,  having  very  little 
tasle,  but  a  good  deal  of  nutriment,  growing  generally  in 
rocky  ground,  and  requiring  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  gel,  as  he 
had  only  a  pocket-knife.  Searching  for  these,  he  found  a  uesi 
of  big  anls,  which  he  let  run  on  his  hand,  and  stripped  them 
off  in  his  mouth  ;  these  had  an  agreeable  acid  tasle.  One  of 
his  greatest  privations  was  the  want  of  tobacco  ;  and  a  pleas- 
ant smoke  at  evening  would  have  been  a  relief  which  only  q 
voyagcur  could  appreciate.  He  tried  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
live-oak,  knowing  that  those  of  other  oaks  were  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  ;  but  these  were  too  thick,  and  would  nol 
di3.  On  the  4lh  he  made  seven  or  eight  miles,  walking  slowly 
along  the  river,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  lo  climb  the  hills, 
In  little  pools  he  caught  some  of  the  smallest  kind  of  frogs, 
which  he  swallowed,  not  so  much  in  the  gratification  of  hun- 
ger, as  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  strength.  Scattered  along 
the  river  were  old  fire-places,  where  the  Indians  had  roasted 
muaolcs  and  acorns ;  but  though  he  searched  diligently,  he  did 
Dot  there  succeed  in  finding  either.  He  had  collected  firewood 
for  the  nighi,  when  he  heard,  at  some  distance  from  the  river, 
tbe  barking  of  what  he  thought  were  two  dogs,  and  walked  ic 
s  quickly  ax  he  was  able,  hoping  ki  find  ihfte 
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MRie  Indian  hut,  bm  met  only  iwo  wolves;  and,  in  hia  diMp 
|)uintment,  the  gloom  of  the  forest  was  doubled. 

Traveling  ihe  next  day  feebly  down  the  river,  he  found  fira 
nr  six  Indiana  at  the  huta  of  which  we  jive  spoken:  torn* 
wore  painting  themselves  black,  and  others  roasting  acorns. 
Being  only  one  man,  they  did  not  run  olT,  but  received  him 
kindly,  and  gave  him  a  welcome  supply  of  roasted  acoma 
lie  gave  ihem  hia  pocket-knife  in  return,  and  stretched  out  hia 
liand  to  one  of  the  Indians,  who  did  not  appear  to  comprehend 
the  motion,  but  jumped  back,  as  if  he  thought  he  was  about  to 
!ay  hold  of  him.  They  seemed  afraid  of  him,  not  certaia  ai 
10  what  he  was. 

Traveling  on,  he  came  to  the  place  where  we  had  found  the 
■Hjuaws.  Here  he  found  our  Are  still  burning,  and  the  Iraoks 
of  the  horses.  The  sight  gave  him  sudden  hope  and  courage ; 
und,  following  as  fast  as  he  could,  joined  ua  at  evening. 

6th. — We  continued  on  our  road  through  the  same  surpass 
ingly  beautiful  country,  entirely  unequalled  for  the  pasturage 
of  stock  by  any  thing  we  had  ever  seen.  Our  liorsea  had  now 
bficome  so  strong  that  they  were  able  to  carry  ua,  ond  we 
traveled  rapidly — over  four  miles  an  hour  ;  four  of  us  riding 
every  alternate  hour.  Every  few  hundred  yards  we  came 
upon  a  little  band  of  deer ;  but  we  were  too  eager  to  reach  the 
settlement,  which  we  momentarily  expected  to  discover,  to  halt 
for  any  other  than  a  passing  shot.  In  a  few  hours  we  reached 
a  large  fork,  the  northern  branch  of  the  river,  and  equal  in 
size  to  that  which  we  had  Jescended.  Together  they  formed 
a  beautiful  stream,  60  to  100  yards  wide ;  which  at  first,  igniv 
rant  of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  that  river  ran, 
we  took  to  be  the  Sacramento. 

We  continued  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  traveling  for 
a  while  over  a  wooded  upland,  where  we  had  the  delight  to 
discover  tracks  of  cattle.  To  the  southwest  was  visible  a  black 
colu/nn  of  snioke,  which  we  had  frequonti'  noticed  in  descend- 
ing, arising  from  the  fires  we  had  seeii  from  the  top  of  the 
Sierra.  From  the  upland  we  descendf^d  into  broad  groves  nn 
th«  river,  consisting  of  the  evergreen,  and  a  new  species  of  a 
whlI»-oak,  with  a  largr;  InOed  top,  and  three  to  »ix  feet  in  diam 
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eier.  Among  these  waa  no  brushwood ;  and  the  gras»y  sur- 
face gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  parlis  in  an  old-settled  coun- 
try. Following  the  tracks  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  in  search 
of  people,  we  discovered  a  small  village  of  Indians.  Some  of 
ihese  had  on  shirts  of  civilized  manufacture,  but  were  other, 
ivise  naked,  and  we  could  understand  nothing  from  them !  they 
appeared  entirely  astonished  at  seeing  us. 

We  made  an  acorn  meal  at  noon,  and  hurried  on ;  the  va.- 
ley  being  gay  with  flowers,  and  some  of  the  banks  being  abso- 
luiely  golden  with  the  Californian  poppy,  (esckeschoUxia  crocea.) 
Here  the  grass  was  smooth  and  green,  and  the  groves  very  open  ; 
the  large  oaks  throwing  a  broad  shade  among  sunny  spots. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  gave  a  ehoul  at  the  appearance,  on  a 
little  bluff,  of  a  neatly-builL  adobe  house,  with  glass  windows. 
We  rode  up,  but,  to  our  disappointment,  found  only  Indians. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  cultivation,  and  we  could  see  no 
cattle  ;  and  we  supposed  the  place  had  been  abandoned.  We 
now  pressed  on  more  eagerly  than  ever ;  the  river  swept  round 
a  large  bend  to  the  right ;  the  hills  lowered  down  entirely  ; 
and,  grjtdually  entering  a  broad  valloy,  we  came  unexpectedly 
Into  a  large  Indian  village,  where  the  people  looked  clean,  and 
wore  cotton  shirts  and  various  other  articles  of  dress.  They 
immediately  crowded  around  us,  and  we  had  the  inexpressible 
delight  to  find  one  who  spoke  a  little  indifferent  Spanish,  but 
who  at  first  confounded  us  by  saying  there  were  no  whites  in 
the  country ;  hut  just  then  a  well-dressed  Indian  came  up,  and 
mode  his  salutations  in  very  well-spoken  Spanish.  In  answer 
lo  our  inquiries,  he  informed  ua  thai  we  were  upon  the  Rio  de 
(o»  Americafiot,  (the  river  of  the  Amrricans,)  and  that  it  joined 
ihe  Sacramento  river  about  ten  miles  below.  Never  did  a  name 
sound  more  sweetly !  We  felt  ourselves  among  our  country, 
men  ;  for  the  name  of  American,  in  these  distant  parts,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates.  To  our  eager  inqui. 
ries  he  answered,  "  I  am  a  eaquera  (cowherd)  in  the  service  of 
Capt.  Sutler,  and  the  people  of  this  ranehena  work  for  him. " 
Our  evident  satisfaction  made  him  communicative ;  and  he 
went  on  to  say  that  Capt.  Sutter  waa  a  very  rich  man,  and  al. 
ft-aya  gla/^  to  tee  his  country  people.     We  asked  for  his  hnuiv 
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Be  uisuered,  thai  il  <ru  jusi  over  the  lull  before  La;  uu 
oflered.  if  we  would  wait  a  mcanent,  to  lake  his  horse  and  oon- 
duct  us  to  it.  We  readily  accepted  this  civil  ofier.  In  a  ahon 
distance  we  cftQie  in  sight  of  the  fort ;  and,  passing  on  the  way 
llie  house  o.'  a  settler  on  the  opposite  side,  (a  Mr.  Sinclair,)  we 
forded  the  river ;  and  in  a  few  miles  were  met,  a  short  distance 

I  the  fort,  by  Capt.  Sutler  himself.  He  gave  us  a  mof 
frank  and  cardial  reception — conducted  us  immediately  to  h. 
residence — and  under  hiiH  hospitable  roof  tve  liad  a  night  of 
rest,  enjoyment,  and  refreshment,  which  none  but  ourselves 
could  appreciate.  But  the  party  left  in  the  mountains,  with 
Mr.  Filzpatrick,  were  to  be  attended  to ;  and  the  next  morning, 
supplied  with  fresh  horses  and  provisions,  1  hurried  off  to  meet 
them.  On  the  second  day  we  met,  a  few  miles  below  the  forks 
of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos;  and  a  more  forlorn  and  pitiable 
siglit  than  they  presented,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  They 
all  on  foot — each  man,  weak  and  emaciated,  leading  >t 

i  or  mule  as  weak  and  emaciated  as  themselves.  They 
had  experienced  great  dilBcuhy  in  descending  ihe  mountains, 
made  slippery  bv  rains  and  melting  snows,  and  many  horses 
fell  over  precipices,  and  were  killed ;  and  with  some  were  lost 
the  packs  they  carried.  Among  these,  was  a  mule  with  the 
plajits  which  we  had  collected  since  leaving  Fort  Hall,  along 
a  line  of  2,000  miles'  travel.  Out  of  G7  horses  and  mules, 
with  which  we  commenced  crossing  the  Sierra,  only  33  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  they  only  in  a  condition  to 
be  led  along.  Mr.  Filzpatrick  and  his  parly,  traveling  more 
■lowly,  hod  been  able  to  make  some  little  exertion  at  hunting. 
\nd  had  killed  a  few  deer.  The  scanty  supply  was  a  grea' 
relief  to  them ;  for  several  had  been  made  sick  by  the  strange 
and  unwholesome  food  which  the  preservation  of  life  compelled 
them  to  use.  We  stopped  atid  encamped  as  soon  us  we  met , 
and  a  repast  of  good  beef,  excellent  bread,  and  delicious  salmon^ 
which  I  had  brought  along,  was  iheir  first  relief  from  tlw  suf 
feringsof  the  Sierra,  and  their  first  introduction  to  the  luauriei 
of  the  Sacramento.  It  required  all  ou'  philosophy  and  for 
bearance  to  prevent  plenty  from  becoming  a«  hurlfit  to  u»  now 
ta  iircit*  had  bf.an  befow 
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The  next  duy,  March  8th,  we  encamped  al  the  juoflion  ol 
Ihe  two  rtvere,  the  Sauraniento  and  Americftnoa;  oM  lhui> 
Ibiind  the  whole  party  in  Uie  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sacramento. 
It  waa  a  convenient  p]a;:e  for  the  camp;  and,  among  othet 
IhiDgs,  was  within  reach  of  ihe  wood  necesaary  to  make  the  pack- 
gaddles,  whiol)  we  should  Deed  on  our  long  Journey  home,  froin 
whioh  we  were  farther  distant  now  than  we  were  four  months 
before,  when  from  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  we  s*  cheerfu 
took  up  the  homeward  line  of  murch. 

Captain  Sutter  emigrated  to  tliis  country  from  the  western 
part  of  Missouri  in  1889-39,  and  formed  the  first  Bettlemenl  id 
the  valley,  on  a  large  grant  of  land  which  he  obtained  from 
the  Mexican  Government.  He  had,  at  first,  some  trouble  with 
the  Indians ;  but,  by  the  occasional  exercise  of  well-liineu 
authority,  be  haa  succeeded  in  converting  them  into  a  peaceabk' 
and  induatrious  people.  The  ditches  around  bis  extensive 
'  wheat-fields ;  the  making  of  the  aun-dried  bricks,  of  which  his 
fort  is  constructed  ;  the  ploughiag,  harrowing,  and  other  agri- 
cultural operations,  are  entirely  the  work  of  these  Indians,  foi 
which  they  receive  a  very  moderate  compensation — principallj 
in  shiriK,  blankets,  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  In  the  samr 
mannei,  on  application  to  the  chief  of  a  village,  he  readily  oh 
laicis  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  he  has  any  use  for.  There 
were  at  this  time  a  number  of  girls  at  the  fort,  in  training  for 
a  future  woo!ea  factory ;  but  they  were  now  all  busily  en- 
gaged in  constantly  watering  the  gardens,  which  the  unfavora- 
ole  dryness  of  thu  aeason  rendered  necessary,  The  occasional 
dryness  of  some  Eoasons,  I  understood  lo  be  the  only  complain 
of  the  seltlen  in  this  fertile  valley,  as  it  sonielimes  renders  the 
crops  uncertain.  Mr.  Sutter  waa  about  making  arrangements 
"o  irrigate  his  lands  by  means  of  the  Rio  dc  los  Americanos. 
He  had  this  jear  sown,  and  altogether  by  Indian  labor,  three 
hundred  fanegas  of  wheal. 

A  few  years  since,  the  neighboring  Russian  establishnien* 
of  Rosj,  being  about  to  w-t'idraw  from  tlie  country,  sold  to  him 
a  large  number  of  slock,  with  agricultural  and  other  atoroa 
with  a.  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  and  other  munitions  n 
mmri  for  tlvwe,  a  regular  yearly  pavrr.ent  it  made  in  grain 
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The  fort  is  a  quadrangular  a^Die  atru dure,  mouating  twelvt 
pieces  of  anillerj-,  (tvo  of  them  brass,)  and  capable  of  ad- 
milLJug  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men  j  this,  aX  \ 

orly  Indians  in  unilbrm — one  of  whom  was  always 
found  m  duty  at  the  gale.  As  might  naturally  be  espectec" 
lie  ])ieces  are  not  in  very  good  order.  The  whiles  in  the 
nijiloyment  of  Capt.  Suiter,  American,  French,  and  German, 
amount,  perhaps,  to  thirty  men.  The  inner  wall  is  formed 
into  buildings,  comprising  ihe  common  quarters,  with  black- 
d  ol.ier  workshops ;  the  d well ing-ho use,  with  a  Urge 
distillery -ho  use,  and  other  buildings,  occupying  more  the  centre 
^f  the  area. 

Il  is  built  upon  a  pond-like  stream,  at  times  a  running  creek 
communicating  with  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  which  enters 
ihe  Sacramento  about  two  mites  below.  The  latter  is  here  a 
noble  river,  about  three  hundred  yards  broad,  deep  and  tran- 
quil, with  several  fathoms  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  its 
Danks  continuously  timbered.  There  were  two  vessels  be- 
onging  to  Capt.  Sutler  at  anchor  near  the  landing— one  a 
arge  two-masted  lighter,  and  the  other  a  schooner,  which  was 
shortly  lo  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  Fort  Vancouver  ibr  a  cargo 
of  goods. 

Since  his  arrival,  several  other  persons,  principally  Ameri- 
cans, have  established  themselves  in  [he  valley.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
from  whom  I  exp'rienced  much  kindness  during  my  stay,  is 
settled  a  few  miles  distant,  on  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos.  Mr. 
Coudrois,  a  gentleman  from  Germany,  has  established  himself 
on  Feather  river,  and  is  asaocltied  with  Capt.  Suiter  in  agri- 
Qullural  [luranits.  Amorg  ether  improvememti  [hey  are  about 
\o  introduce  the  cultivation  of  rape-seed,  {brastiea  rapjii,)  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  soil.  The  lowest  average  produce  of  wheat,  as 
far  as  we  can  at  present  know,  is  thirty-five  fanegas  for  one 
sown ;  but,  as  an  instance  of  its  'ertility,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Seiior  Valejo  obtained,  on  a  piece  of  ground  where  sheep 
had  been  pislureJ,  HOd  fanegas  for  ei{;ht  sown.  The  produce 
being  diffe  ■<  il  Im.  ■arious  placses,  a  vety  oorreC  idea  cannot  b« 
formed 
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An  impetus  wu  given  to  the  active  little  population  by  osi 
irriTBl,  as  we  were  in  want  nt  every  thing.  Mules,  horses. 
and  cattle,  were  to  be  collected ;  the  horse-milt  was  at  work 
day  and  night,  to  malie  sufficient  flour;  the  blacksmith's  shop 
was  put  in  requisition  for  horse-shoes  and  bridle-bita ;  and 
pack-saddles,  ropes,  and  bridles,  and  all  the  other  little  eqt'iji- 
ments  of  the  camp,  were  again  to  be  provided. 

T)ie  delay  thus  occasioned  was  one  of  repose  and  enjoyment, 
wiiich  our  situation  required,  and,  anxious  as  we  were  to  re- 
sume our  homeward  journey,  was  regretted  by  noone.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  had  the  pleasure  lo  meet  with  Mr.  Chiles,  who 
Was  residing  at  a  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Sacramen- 
to, while  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a  place  for  a  settlement, 
for  which  he  had  received  the  necessary  grant  of  land  from  the 
Mexican  government. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  parted  near  the  frontier 
of  the  stales,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  descended  the  val 
ey  of  Lewis's  fork,  with  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  with 
ihe  intention  of  crossing  the  intermediate  mountains  to  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  execution  of  this 
design,  and  aided  by  subsequent  information,  he  lefl  the  Co- 
lumbia at  the  mouth  of  Malheur  river,  and,  making  his  way  to 
the  head-watera  of  the  Sacramento  with  a  part  of  hia  comi>any, 
traveled  down  that  river  lo  the  settlements  of  Nueva  Helvetia. 
The  other  party,  lo  whom  he  had  committed  his  wagons,  and 
mill-irons,  and  saws,  look  a  course  further  to  the  south,  and  the 
wagons  and  their  contents  wore  lost. 

On  the  23d  we  made  a  preparatory  move,  and  encamped 
near  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  on  ihe  left  bank  of  the  Ric 
do  los  Americanos.  1  had  discharged  five  of  the  partv  ;  Neal. 
the  blacksmith,  (an  excellent  workman,  and  an  unmarried 
man,  who  had  done  his  duty  faithfully,  and  had  been  of  very 
groat  service  to  me,)  desired  to  lemain,  as  9:rong  inducement 
were  offered  here  lo  mechanics. 

Although  al  considerable  inconvenience  to  myself,  his  gooe 
conduct  induced  me  to  comply  with  his  request ;  and  I  ob- 
i»ined  for  him  from  Capt.  Suiter,  a  present  conpet^alion  ot 
two  dollar*  and  a  half  per  diem,  with  a  oromise  that  h  should 
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be  iDcieued  to  fife,  if  he  proved  as  good  a  worknuin  u  li&d 
been  represeited.  He  wu  more  psrtiouUrly  an  agriouUural 
blaokimiiii.  Tbe  olber  mea  were  diBcharged  with  iheir  owd 
consent. 

While  we  remained  at  this  place,  Derosier,  one  of  our  beat 
men,  whose  steady  good  conduct  had  won  my  regard,  wander- 
ed ofi'  from  the  camp,  and  never  returned  to  it  again,  nor  hai 
he  since  been  heard  of. 

24th. — We  resumed  our  journey  with  an  ample  stock  of 
provisions  and  a  large  cavalcade  of  animals,  consisting  of  130 
horses  and  mules,  and  about  30  head  of  cattle,  five  of  which 
were  milch-cows.  Mr.  Sutter  furnished  us  also  with  an  Indian 
boy,  who  had  been  trained  as  a  vaqtiero,  and  who  would  be 
serviceable  in  managing  our  cavalcade,  great  part  of  which 
were  nearly  as  wild  as  buffalo,  and  who  was,  besides,  very  anx- 
ious to  go  along  with  us.  Our  direct  course  home  was  east,  but 
the  Sierra  would  force  us  south,  above  500  miles  of  traveling, 
to  a  pass  at  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Thb  pass,  re- 
ported to  he  good,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of 
whom  1  have  already  spoken,  and  whose  name  it  might  there- 
fore appropriately  bear.  To  reach  it,  our  course  lay  along  the 
valley  of  the  San  Joaquin — the  river  on  our  right,  and  the  lofty 
wall  of  the  impassable  Sierra  on  the  lel\.  Prom  that  pass  we 
were  lo  move  south  east  wardly,  having  the  Sierra  then  on  the 
light,  and  reach  the  "  SpanuA  trail,"  deviously  traced  from  one 
watering-place  to  another,  which  constituted  the  route  of  the 
caravans  from  Puebla  de  lot  Angelas,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  to  Sanla  Fi  of  New  Mexico.  From  the  pass  to  this 
trail  was  160  miles.  Following  that  trail  through  a  desert, 
relieved  by  some  fertile  plains  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  term  vega*,  until  it  turned  lo  the  right  lo  cross  the  Colorado, 
our  course  would  be  northeast  until  we  regained  the  latitude 
wc  had  lost  in  arriv'-'g  at  Eutah  lake,  and  thence  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas,  This  course  of  tray- 
eling,  forced  upon  us  by  the  structure  of  the  ccLntry,  would 
occupy  a  computed  distance  of  2,000  miles  before  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  Arkansas — not  a  settlement  lo  h(^  seen  uptw 
it— and  tne  names  of  olaces  alonu  it,  all  be'nfl;  SiHUiiib  or  In. 
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iiho,  indicated  (hat  il  had  been  bm  little  trod  by  American  feet. 
Though  long,  and  not  free  from  hardships,  this  route  presented 
■ome  poinia  of  attraction,  in  tracing  the  Sierra  Nevada — turn- 
ing the  Great  Basin,  perhaps  crossing  its  rim  on  the  south — 
completely  solving  ihe  problem  of  any  river,  except  the  Colo- 
rado, from  the  Rocky  mountains  on  that  part  of  our  continent 
— and  aet  ing  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Salt  lake,  of 
which  the  northern  part  had  been  examined  the  year  before. 

Taking  leave  of  Mr.  Sutter,  who,  with  several  gentlemen, 
accompanied  us  a  few  miles  on  our  way,  we  traveled  about  18 
miles,  and  encamped  on  the  Rio  de  hs  Cosumnet,  a  stream  re- 
ceiving its  name  from  the  Indians  who  live  in  its  valley.  Our 
road  was  through  a  level  country,  admirably  suited  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  covered  with  groves  of  oak-trees,  principally  the 
evergreen -oak,  and  a  large  oak  already  mentioned,  in  form  like 
those  of  the  white-oak.  The  weather,  which  here,  at  this  sea- 
son, can  easily  be  changed  from  the  summer  heat  of  the  valley 
to  the  frosty  mornings  and  bright  days  nearer  the  mountains, 
continued  delightful  for  travelers,  but  unfavorable  to  the  agri. 
culturists,  whose  crops  of  wheat  began  to  wear  a  yellow  tinge 
from  want  of  rain. 

25lh. — We  traveled  for  28  miles  over  the  same  delightful 
country  as  yesterday,  and  hailed  in  a  beautiful  bottom  at  the 
ford  of  the  Riu  de  lot  Mvkelenmer,  receiving  its  name  from  aJi- 
olher  Indian  tribe  living  on  the  river.  The  bottoms  on  the 
stream  are  broad,  rich,  and  extremely  fertile,  and  the  upland' 
are  shaded  with  oak  groves.  A  showy  lupintu,  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  growing  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  covered 
with  spikes  in  bloom,  adorned  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  filled 
the  air  with  a  light  and  grateful  perfume. 

On  the  26th  we  halted  at  the  AjTogo  ds  lag  Calaeeras,  (Skull 
creek,)  a  tributary  to  the  San  Joaquin — the  previous  two 
streams  entering  the  bay  between  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers.  This  place  is  beBuliful,  with  open  groves  of 
oak,  and  a  grassy  sward  beneath,  with  many  plants  in  bloom, 
Bome  varieties  of  which  seem  to  love  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
u)d  grow  there  in  close  small  fields.  Near  the  river,  and  re- 
olacing  llie  grass,  are  great  "urntitiea  of  ammoU,  'soao  olant.^ 
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ihu  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  Califurnia  Tor  making,  unong 
other  things,  mats  for  saddle-cluths.  A  vine  with  a  small  whiM 
flower,  (melothriaf)  called  here  la  ytrba  buena,  and  which, 
firoin  ite  Bburnlanc^,  gives  Dame  to  an  island  and  town  in  tb>- 
bay,  waj  to-day  very  frequent  on  our  road — sometimes  running 
on  the  ground  or  climbing  the  trees. 

37th — To-day  we  traveled  steadily  and  rapidly  up  the  val- 
ley ;  for,  with  our  wild  animals,  any  other  gait  was  impossi- 
ble, and  tniiking  about  five  miles  an  hour.  During  the  earlier 
pint  of  the  day,  our  ride  had  been  over  a  very  level  prairie,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  long  stretches  of  prairie,  separated  by 
lines  and  groves  of  oalt  limber,  growing  along  dry  gullies, 
which  are  filled  with  water  iti  seasons  of  rain ;  and,  perliups, 
also,  by  the  melting  snows.  Over  much  of  this  extent,  the 
vegetation  was  sparse ;  the  aurfac*  showing  plainly  the  aetiiHi 
of  water,  which,  in  the  season  of  Band,  the  Joaquin  spreiid'j 
over  tbe  Tallev-  About  one  o'clock  we  came  again  among 
innumerable  (lowers;  and  b  few  miles  further,  fields  of  lbs 
oeautiful  blue-flowering  lupine,  which  seems  to  love  the  neigh- 
borhood of  water,  indicated  that  we  were  approaching  a  stream. 
We  here  found  this  beautiful  shrub  in  thickets,  some  of  them 
being  12  feet  in  height.  Occasinnally  three  or  four  plants 
were  clustered  together,  forming  a  grand  boiiquel,  about  90 
feet  in  circumference,  and  10  feet  high;  1  he  whole  summit 
covered  with  spikes  of  flowers,  the  perfume  nf  which  ia  very 
sWBi't  and  grateful.  A  lover  of  natural  beauty  can  imagine 
with  what  pleasure  we  rode  among  these  (lowering  groves, 
with  a  light  and  delicate  fragrance.  We 
d  f  bout  a  half  a  mile,  interspersed  through 
f  1  ks,  which,  in  form,  were  the  moat  sym. 

b  a  f  I  He  had  yet  seen  in  this  country.  The 
>ra  bes  ted  on  the  ground,  forming  somewhat 
h  If  ph  of  very  foil  and  regular  figure,  with 
ly    m  11     than  usual. 

The  Califomtnn  poppy,  of  a  rich  orange  color,  was  numernui 
U>day.  Elk  and  several  bands  of  antelope  made  their  appearance. 

Our  road  was  now  one  continued    enjoyment;    and    it  n>if 
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pltsaaant  riding  among  ihis  assemblage  of  green  pasturua  with 
TBricd  flowers  and  BcuUi'r[.'d  grovea,  Bind  out  of  the  warm  green 
spring  to  look  ut  ihi;  rouky  and  snowy  peaks  where  lately  we 
had  sufTered  so  njuoh.  Emerging  from  the  timber,  we  camei 
suddenly  upon  tiie  Stanislaus  river,  where  we  iioped  to  find 
a  ford,  but  the  slream  was  fl'iwing  by,  dark  and  deep,  ewul- 
len  by  the  mountain  snows ;  its  general  breadth  was  about  5[ 

We  I  raveled  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  and  encamped 
withoTit  bciiig  able  to  find  a  ford.  Here  we  made  a  large 
coraf,  in  oi'der  lo  be  able  to  catch  a  sufficient  number  of  ou- 
ivild  animals  lo  relieve  those  previously  p-uiked. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  oaks,  along  the  river,  I  noticed  erj- 
dium  dcuiariii/n  in  bloom,  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  This  ii 
the  plant  which  wfe  had  seen  the  squaws  gathering  on  the  Rio 
de  loa  Americanos.  By  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  it  is 
nighly  esteemed  for  fattening  cattle,  which  appear  to  be  very 
fond  of  it.  Here,  where  the  soil  begins  to  be  sandy,  it  supplies 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  want  of  grass. 

Desirous,  as  far  as  possible,  without  delay,  to  include  in  out 
examination  the  San  Joaquin  river,  I  returned  this  momini^ 
down  the  Stanislaus  for  17  miles,  and  again  encamped  withoiit 
having  found  a  fording- place.  After  following  it  for  eighl 
miles  further  the  next  morning,  and  finding  ourselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  San  Joaquin,  encamped  in  a  handsome  oak  grove, 
■nd,  several  cattle  being  killed,  we  ferried  over  our  baggage 
in  their  skins.  Here  our  Indian  boy,  who  probably  had  not 
much  idea  of  where  he  was  going,  and  began  to  be  alarmed  ai 
the  many  streams  which  we  were  rapidly  pittling  between  him 
and  the  village,  deserted. 

Thirteen  head  of  cattle  took  b  sudden  (right,  while  we  wefe 
driving  them  across  the  river,  and  galloped  off.  I  remained  b 
day  in  the  endeavor  to  recover  them  ;  but,  finding  they  hao 
taken  the  trail  back  lo  the  fort,  let  them  go  without  further  ei- 
!brt.  Here  we  had  several  days  of  warm  and  pleasani  raitL 
I  wfaioh  doubtlew  Mved  the  orops  below. 


001.  FOKMU^ra  mauuativh  or 
APRIL. 


On  the  Ist  of  April,  we  ma^de  10  miles  acioss  &  |^rie  with- 
jUI  timber,  when  we  were  slopped  again  by  another  large 
'iver,  which  is  called  the  Kio  de  laMerctd,  (river  of  our  Lady 
:r  Mercy.)  Here  (he  country  had  lost  its  character  of  ex- 
'reine  fertility,  the  soil  having  become  more  sandy  and  light ; 
but,  for  several  days  post,  its  beauty  had  been  increased  by 
ihe  additional  animation  of  animal  life;  and  now,  it  is  crowd^ 
w:Lh  bands  of  elk  and  wild  horses ;  and  along  the  rivers  arc 
frequent  fresh  tracks  of  grizzly  bear,  which  are  unttsually 
numerous  in  this  country. 

Our  route  had  been  along  the  timber  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
generally  about  eight  miles  distant,  over  a  high  prairie. 

In  one  of  the  bands  of  elk  seen  to-day,  there  were  about  200 ; 
but  the  larger  bands,  both  of  these  and  wild  horses,  are  gener- 
ally found  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which,  for  thai  rea- 
son, I  avoided  crossing.  I  had  been  informed  below,  [hat  the 
droves  of  wild  horses  were  almost  invariably  found  on  tlie 
western  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  our  ani- 
mals among  them,  together  with  the  wish  of  adding  to  ou' 
reconnoissance  the  numerous  streams  which  run  down  from  the 
Sierra,  decided  me  to  travel  up  the  eastern  bank. 

2d. — The  day  was  ocoupied  in  building  a  boat,  and  ferrying 
our  baggage  across  the  river  ;  and  we  encamped  on  the  bank, 
A  large  fishing  eagle  was  slowly  sailing  along,  looking  after 
sulmoii;  and  there  were  same  pretty  birds  in  the  timber,  with 
partridges,  ducks  and  geese  innumerable  in  the  neighborhood. 
Vte  were  struck  with  the  tameness  of  the  latter  bird  at  Helve- 
ua,  Fcaltered  about  in  flocks  near  the  wh-iat-fields,  and  eating 
crass  on  the  prairie ;  a  horseman  would  ride  by  within  30 
without  disturbing  them. 

3d. — To-day  we  touched  several  times  the  San  Joaquin 
■r — here  a  fine-looking  tranquil  stream,  with  a  slight  current, 
«nd  apparently  deep      It  resembled  the  Missouri  in  color,  witk 
•■Qcasional  points  of  white  sand ;  and  its  banks,  where  steiip, 
vnre  ■  kind  of  sandv  clay  ;    its  average  width  aoneared  to  b* 
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s'xvi  eiflitj  jviik  In  the  bottoms  are  frequent  pond^  whert 
our  BppKMtcli  disturbed  mullitudea  of  wild  fowl,  priacipalli 
qctise.  Sldrting  along  tbe  timber,  ne  frequently  started  elk; 
u!id  large  bands  were  seen  during  tlie  day,  with  antelope  and 
wild  horeea.  The  low  country  and  tlie  timber  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  main  line  of  the  river;  and  this  evenint;  we 
encamped  on  a  tributary  stream,  about  five  miles  from  iu 
laouth.  On  the  prairie  bordering  the  San  Joaquin  boltoma, 
[fiere  occurred  during  the  day  but  liltle  grass,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  aparse  and  dwarf  growth  of  plants ;  the  soil  being  sandy, 
with  small  bare  places  and  hillocks,  reminded  me  much  of  the 
Platte  bottoms;  but,  on  approaching  the  limber,  we  found  a  more 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  at  our  camp  was  an  abundance  of 
grass  and  pea- vines. 

The  foliage  of  the  oak  is  gelling  darker ;  and  every  thing, 
except  that  tiie  weather  is  a  little  cool,  shows  that  spring 
is  rapidly  advancing ;    and  to-day  we  had  quite  a  summe.' 

4th. — Commenced  to  rain  at  daylight,  but  cleared  off  brightlj 
at  Hunrise.  We  ferried  the  river  without  any  difficulty,  and 
coDlinued  up  the  San  Joaquin.  Elk  were  running  in  bands 
over  the  prairie  and  in  the  akirt  of  the  timber.  We  reachca 
llie  river  at  the  mouth  of"  a  large  slough,  which  we  were  unable 
to  lord,  and  made  a  circuit  of  several  miles  around.  Here  the 
country  appears  very  flat ;  oak-trees  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  are  replaced  by  a  large  willow,  nearly  equal  Lo  it  in  size. 
The  river  is  about  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  brunuhiug  into 
sloughs,  and  interspersed  with  islands.  At  ihia  limi'  it  appears 
eufficiently  deep  for  a  small  steamer,  but  its  navigation  would 
be  broken  by  shallows  at  low  water.  Bearing  in  towards  the 
river,  we  were  again  forced  off  by  antither  slough  ;  and  passing 
around,  steered  towards  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  river,  and  find- 
mg  there  good  gross,  encamped.  The  prairies  along  the  leA 
bank  are  alive  wiih  immense  droves  of  wild  horses ;  and  they 
had  been  seen  during  the  day  al  every  opening  through  lb* 
woods  which  atforded  us  a  view  across  the  river-  Latitude, 
by  obaervMion,  37°  08'  00" ;  longitude  U0°  45'  22". 

i'h  — During  [he  earlier  oarl  of  the  day'i  Wde,  the  OMDtn 
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preaeuled   a  laeiuitrine  Appearance;  the    river  waa  deep,  otu' 

iiBBrlf  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  cnuntry ;  its  heakc 
ruised  like  a  levee,  aiid  fringed  with  willows.  Over  the  bor 
tiering  plain  werei  interspersed  spots  of  prairie  among  fields  ox 
UiU,  (bulriuhes,)  which  in  this  country  are  called  lularet,  and 
little  poods.  On  the  opposite  side.a  line  of  timber  wua  viaible,. 
which,  according  to  intbrmation,  points  out  the  course  of  the  * 
slough,  which  at  times  of  high  water  connects  with  the  San 
Joaquin  river — a  large  body  of  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
('alley,  called  tlie  Tule  lakes.  The  river  and  all  its  sloughs 
&re  very  .lill,  and  it  ia  probable  that  the  lake  is  now  discharg. 
ing.  Here  elk  were  frequently  started,  and  one  was  shot  out 
of  a  hand  which  ran  around  lis.  On  our  left,  the  Sierra  main- 
lains  its  snowy  height,  and  masses  of  snow  appear  to  descend 
very  low  towards  the  plains ;  probably  the  lote  rains  in  the 
valley  were  snow  on  the  mountains.  We  traveled  37  miles, 
and  encamped  on  the  river.  Longitude  of  the  camp,  120°  S8' 
34",  and  latitude,  36°  49'  12". 

6lh. — Afler  having  traveled  fifteen  miles  along  the  river 
we  made  an  early  halt,  under  the  shade  of  sycamore -trees 
Here  we  found  the  San  Joaquin  coming  down  from  ttie  Sierra 
with  n  westerly  course,  and  checking  our  way,  as  all  its  triba- 
lariea  had  previously  done.  We  had  expected  to  raft  the  river; 
but  found  a  good  ford,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank, 
where  droves  of  wild  horses  were  raising  clouds  of  dust  on  the 
prairie.  Columns  of  smoke  were  visible  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tuie  lakes  to  the  souihward — probably  kindled  in  the  tulares 
by  the  Indians,  as  signals  that  there  were  strangers  in  the  val- 
ley. 

We  made,  on  the  7th,  a  hard  march  in  a  cold  chilly  rain 
from  morning  until  night — the  weather  so  thick  that  we  travel- 
ed by  compass.  This  was  a  Iravtrie  from  the  San  Joaquin  Xv 
the  waters  of  the  Tule  lakes,  and  our  road  was  over  a  very 
level  prairie  country.  We  saw  wolves  frequently  during  the 
day,  prowling  about  after  the  ycung  antelope,  whioh  cannot 
run  very  fast.  These  were  numerau<)  during  the  day,  and  tws 
were  caught  by  the  people. 

Lata  in  tha  nrtti-iiooi  wi:  disuoviT-nl  limber,  whiuh  woa  buod 
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10  be  groves  of  oak-trees  on  a*  dry  arroyo.  The  rain,  whioV 
nad  fallen  in  frequenl  showera,  jmiired  down  in  a  siorm  »"  aiin- 
tet,  with  a  strong  wind,  which  swept  oiT  the  clouds,  and  leA  ■ 
'iear  sky.  Riding  on  ihraugh  the  timber,  about  dark  we  found 
abundani  water  in  small  ponds,  20  to  30  yards  in  diameter, 
with  clear  deep  water  and  sandy  beds,  bordered  with  bog  rush, 
es,  (Jimcuf  efusiu,)  and  a  tall  rush  (acirpus  lacvatris)  twelve 
feet  high-  and  su-rounded  near  the  margin  with  willow.trees  in 
bloom  ;  among  them  one  which  resembled  salix  myricoidet. 
The  oak  of  the  groves  was  the  same  already  mentioned,  with 
!>mall  leaves,  in  form  like  those  of  the  white-oak,  and  forming, 
with  ihe  evergreen-oak,  the  characteristic  trees  of  ihe  valley 

9lh. — After  a  ride  of  two  miles  through  brush  and  open 
groves,  we  reached  a  large  stream,  called  the  River  of  the 
Lake,  resembling  in  size  the  San  Joaquin,  and  being  about  100 
yards  broad.  This  is  the  principal  tributary  to  the  Tule  lakes, 
which  collect  all  the  waters  in  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  valley. 
While  we  were  searching  for  a  ford,  some  Indiana  appeared 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  having  discovered  that  M's  were  not 
Spanish  soldiers,  showed  us  Ihe  way  to  a  good  ford  several 
miles  above. 

The  Indiana  of  the  Sierra  make  fre<]uent  descents  upon  the 
settlements  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  which  they  keep  constant- 
ly swept  of  horses ;  among  (hem  are  many  who  are  called 
Christian  Indians,  being  refugees  from  Spanish  missions.  Sev< 
eral  of  these  incursions  occurred  while  we  were  at  Helvetia. 
Occasionally  parties  of  soldiers  follow  them  across  the  Coajil 
Range,  but  never  enter  the  Sierra. 

Or  the  opposite  side  we  found  some  forty  or  fifty  Indians, 
who  had  come  to  meet  us  froin  the  village  below.  We  made 
them  some  small  presents,  and  invited  them  toour  encampment, 
which,  after  about  three  miles  through  fine  oak  griT¥i,  we 
made  on  the  river.  We  maJ«  n  fort,  principally  on  accoani 
of  our  animais.  The  Indians  brought  otter-skin",  and  scvera 
kinds  of  fish,  and  brpad  made  of  acorns,  to  trade,  Amon« 
them  wore  several  who  had  come  lo  live  among  these  Indian* 
when  Ihe  missions  were  broken  up,  and  wlm  spoke  Spanish 
fluoatty.       Thrv    iiiformcd    ut;    llml    ih<M-  'vrre   callpd    l.v 
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3|)aniitrd9  manntoi,  (tame,)  Ih  dialinction  from  ths  wildai 
lrilH><i  of  the  mouDtains.  They,  however,  think  thenuelvei 
vc-ry  insecure,  not  knowing  at  what  unforeseen  moment  the 
sins  of  the  latter  may  be  visited  upon  them.  They  are  dark- 
skinued,  but  handsome  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  live  princi' 
pally  on  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the  tule,  of  which  also  theit 
huts  are  made. 

Ily  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  encampment  is  3tiP  '24' 
'JO",  and  longitude  1I90  41'  40". 

9th. — For  several  miles  we  had  very  bad  traveling  over 
"■hal  is  called  rotten  ground,  in  which  the  horses  were  fre- 
quently up  to  their  knees.  Making  towurds  a  line  of  timber, 
»'e  found  a  small  fordabic  stream,  beyond  which  the  counliy 
improved,  and  the  grass  became  excellent ;  and  crossing  a 
nuiaber  of  dry  and  timbered  airoyoi,  we  traveled  until  late 
ihrough  open  oak  groves,  and  encamped  among  a  collection  of 
streams.  These  were  running  among  rushes  and  willows; 
and,  as  usual,  flocks  cf  blackbirds  announced  our  approach  to 
waier.  We  have  here  approached  considerably  nearer  to  the 
eastern  Sierra,  which  shows  very  plainly,  still  covered  with 
masses  of  snow,  which  yesterday  and  to-day  has  also  appeared 
abundant  on  the  Coast  Range. 

lOlh. — To-day  we  made  another  long  journey  of  about  forty 
miles,  througn  a  country  uninteresting  and  flat,  with  very  little 
grass  and  a  sandy  soil,  in  which  several  branches  we  crossed 
had  lost  their  water.  In  the  evening  the  face  of  the  country 
became  hilly  ;  and,  turning  a  few  miles  up  towards  the  moun 
tains,  we  found  a  good  encampment  on  a  pretty  stream  hidden 
among  the  hills,  and  handsomely  timbered,  principally  with 
large  cotlonwoods,  [populus,  diiTering  from  any  in  Michaux'a 
SylvB.)  The  aeed-vessels  of  this  tree  were  now  just  &boiii 
bursting, 

Several  Indians  came  down  the  river  to  see  us  in  the  even 
ing  ;  we  gave  them  supper,  and  cautioned  them  againsl  steal 
mg  our  horses ;  which  they  promised  not  to  attempt. 

11th. — A  broad  trail  along  the  river  here  takes  out  amiinf 
the  hills.  "  Buen  camino,"  (good  rsa*!,)  said  one  of  the  In 
tiani,  of  whom  we  had  inquired  about  the  pass  ;  aad,  follow 
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uig  It  aocordiugly,  il  conducted  us  beautifully  through  a  ver; 
broLen  oountry,  by  an  excellettt  way,  which,  otherwise,  we 
ihoukd  have  found  extremely  bad.  Taken  separately,  t)ie  hilU 
;)reseni  smooth  and  graceful  outlines,  but,  together,  make  had 
traveling  ground.  Instead  of  grass,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  it  closely  covered  wiili  erodiam  cicuiarium,  here  only 
two  or  three  inches  high,  lis  height  and  beauty  varied  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  locality,  being,  in  many  low  places 
which  we  passed  during  the  day,  around  streams  and  springs, 
two  and  three  feet  high.  The  country  had  now  assumed  d 
character  of  aridity ;  and  the  luxuriant  green  of  these  little 
streams,  wooded  with  willow,  oak,  or  sycamore,  looked  very 
refreshing  among  tlje  sandy  hills. 

In  the  evening  we  encamped  on  a  large  creek,  with  abundani 
water.  1  noticed  here  in  bloom,  for  the  first  time  ^noe  leaving 
the  Arkansas  waters,  the  Miribilit  Jalapa. 

12th. — Along  our  road  to-day  the  country  was  altogether 
snndy,  and  vegetation  meager.  Ephedra  ocddentalis,  which  we 
had  first  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pyramid  lake,  made- 
its  appearance  here,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  becamo 
very  abundant,  and  in  large  bushes.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
afternoon,  we  reached  a  tolerably  large  river,  which  emptier 
,nto  a  small  lake  at  the  head  of  the  valley  ;  h  is  about  thirty 
iive  yards  wide,  with  a  stony  and  gravelly  bed,  and  the 
Gwiflest  stream  we  have  crossed  since  leaving  the  bay.  The 
bottoms  produced  no  glass,  though  well  timbered  with  willow 
and  cotlonwood ;  and,  after  oscending  so*  eral  miles,  w<: 
made  a  late  encampment  on  a  little  bottom,  with  scanty  grass 
In  greater  part,  the  vegetation  along  our  road  consisted  now 
jf  rare  and  unusual  plants,  among  which  many  were  entirely 

»BW, 

Along  the  bottomi  were  thickets  consisting  of  several  varie* 
ties  of  shrubs,  wliich  mode  here  their  first  appearance;  and 
among  thijse  was  Garrya  eOipCica,  (Lindley,)  a  small  tree  be- 
longing to  a  very  peculiar  natural  order,  and,  in  its  general 
ippearanue,  (growing  in  thickets,)  resembling  willow.  It  now 
became  common  along  the  streams,  fretjuetitly  supplying  ihi 
place  at  ta!iT  hmgifnl'ii 
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18th. — The  water  waa  low,  and  a  few  miles  above  wo  Ibrdstf 
the  river  at  a  rapid,  and  marched  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
over  a  less  broken  country.  The  mountains  were  now  rery 
near,  occasionally  loomiog  out  through  fog.  In  a  few  houn 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  a  creek  wiiliout  water,  over  which 
the  sandy  beds  were  dispersed  in  many  branches-  Iimnediate'.y 
where  we  struck  il,  tiie  timber  terminated ;  and  below,  to  llie 
right,  it  waa  a  broad  bed  of  dry  and  bare  sands.  There  were 
many  tracks  of  Indians  and  horses  imprinted  in  the  aana, 
whiuii,  with  other  indicationa,  informed  us  was  the  creek  issu- 
ing from  llie  pass,  and  which  we  have  called  Pass  creek.  We 
ascended  a  trail  for  a  few  miles  along  the  creek,  and  suddenly 
found  a  stream  of  water  five  feet  wide,  running  with  a  lively 
current,  but  losing  itself  almost  immediately.  Tiiis  little 
stream  showed  plainly  the  manner  in  which  the  mountain 
<"aters  lose  themselves  in  sand  at  the  eastern  foot  of  ths  Sierra, 
leaving  only  a  parched  desert  and  arid  plains  beyond.  The 
stream  enlarged  rapidly,  and  the  timber  became  abundant  as 
we  ascended. 

A  new  species  of  pine  made  its  appearance,  with  several 
kinds  of  oaks,  and  a  variety  of  trees ;  and  the  country  chang- 
ing its  appearance  suddenly  end  entirely,  we  found  ourselve,^ 
again  traveling  among  the  old  orchard-like  places.  Here  we 
selected  a  delightful  encampment  in  a  handsome  green  oak 
hollow,  where  among  ihe  open  bolls  of  the  trees  was  an  abun- 
dant sward  of  grass  end  pea-vines.  In  the  evening  a  Christian 
Indian  rode  into  the  camp,  well  dressed,  with  long  spurs,  and  a 
tombreo,  and  speaking  Spanish  fluently.  It  was  an  unexpected 
apparition,  and  a  strange  and  pleasant  sight  in  this  desolate 
gorge  of  a  mountain — an  Indian  face,  Spanish  costume,  jing 
ling  spurs,  and  horse  equipped  ai\er  the  Spanish  manner.  He 
informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  ihe  Spanish  nii^iona  to 
the  south,  distant  two  or  three  days'  ride,  and  that  he  Iiad  ob- 

ined  from  the  priests  leave  to  spend  a  few  days  with  hia 

dations  in  the  Sierra.     Having  seen  us  enter  llie  pa»i9,  he  hod 

oome  down  to  visit  ui.     He  appeared  familiarly  acquainled 

wiln  the  country-,  and  gave  me  definite  and  clear  information 

regard  to  the  desert  region  east  of  the  mountains.     1  had 
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tatered  the  pass  with  a.  strong  disposition  to  vary  my  lotLte,  and 
•o  travel  directly  across  towards  the  Grtnt  Salt  lake,  in  the  view 
jf  obtaining  some  ar  juaiotance  with  ihe  interitr  of  the  Greul 
Uasin,  while  pursuii  ^  a  direct  course  for  the  frontier  ;  bill  hia 
fepreseniELtion,  whic  r  described  it  as  an  arid  and  barren  deaerl, 
iha:  had  repulsed  by  its  sterility  all  the  attempts  of  the  Indiana 
to  penetrate  it,  determined  me  for  the  present  lo  relinquiah  the 
plan,  and  agreeably  to  hja  advice,  aller  crossing  the  Sierra, 
continue  our  intended  route  along  its  eastern  base  to  the  Span- 
ish trail.  By  this  route,  a  party  of  six  Indians,  who  had  come 
from  a  great  river  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert  lo  trade 
with  his  people,  had  just  started  on  their  return.  He  would 
himself  return  the  next  day  to  San  Fernando,  and  as  our  roada 
would  be  the  same  for  two  days,  he  offered  hia  services  to  con- 
duct us  so  far  on  our  way.  His  offer  was  gladly  acoppted. 
The  fog  which  had  somewhat  interfered  with  views  in  the  val- 
ley, had  entirety  passed  off,  and  left  a  clear  sky.  That  which 
had  enveloped  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pass  proceeded 
evidently  from  fires  kindled  among  ihe  tnlarea  by  Indiana  living 
near  the  lakes,  and  which  were  intended  to  warn  those  in  the 
mountains  that  there  were  strangers  in  the  valley.  Our  posi 
lion  was  in  latitude  36°  17'  12",  and  longitude  118°  35'  03", 
14th. — Our  guide  joined  us  this  morning  on  the  trail ;  and, 
arriving  in  a  short  distance  at  an  open  bottom  where  the  creek 
forked,  we  continued  up  the  right-hand  branch,  which  was  en- 
riched by  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  handsomely  wooded  with 
sycamore,  oaks,  coltonwood,  and  willow,  with  other  trees,  and 
(ome  shrubby  plants,  lo  its  long  strings  of  balls,  this  sycamore 
-liffers  from  that  of  the  United  Stales,  and  is  the  platanut  occi- 
denUtlua  of  Hooker — a  new  species  recently  described  among 
the  plants  collected  in  the  voyage  of  the  Sulphur.  The  cotton, 
wood  varied  its  foliage  wilh  while  tufts,  and  the  feathery  seedi 
were  flying  plentifully  through  the  air.  Gooseberries,  nearly 
ripe,  were  very  abundant  in  the  mountains ;  and  as  we  passed 
Ihe  dividing  grounds,  which  were  not  very  easy  to  ascertain, 
the  air  was  filled  with  pprfume,  as  if  we  were  entering  b 
highly  cultivated  garden  ;  and,  instead  of  green,  our  pathway 
and  the  mountain  aides  were  oovered  with  fteldii  of  vclloii 
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luwen,  whicb  here  wm  the  prevailing  color.  Our  jonnUJ} 
UcdaT  was  in  the  midat  of  an  advanced  Epring,  whose  green 
liiii  floral  Leauty  offered  a  delightful  contraat  to  the  sandy  »»1- 
I.J-  we  \Y,ii]  ju^l  i-jft.  All  the  day,  snow  was  m  sight  on  the 
>iutt«ofthe  mountain,  which  frowned  down  upon  us  on  the  rigliii 
but  we  heheld  it  now  with  feelings  of  pleasant  security,  as  \y( 
rode  along  between  green  trees,  and  on  flowers,  with  hununing- 
liirdii  and  other  feathered  friends  of  llie  traveler  enlivening 
lliG  serene  spring  air.  As  wo  reached  the  summit  of  thit 
lieauiiful  pass,  and  obtained  a  view  into  the  eastern  country, 
we  saw  at  onoe  that  hero  was  the  place  to  take  leave  of  all 
such  pleasant  scenes  as  those  around  us.  The  distant  moun- 
laina  were  now  bald  rocks  again,  and  below  the  land  had  any 
color  but  green.  Taking  Into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
riierra  Nevada,  wo  found  this  pass  an  excellent  one  for 
horses  i  and  with  a  little  labor,  or  perhaps  with  a  more  per. 
tl^ct  examination  of  the  localities,  it  might  be  made  sufficie^^ 
ly  practicable  for  wagons.  Its  latitude  and  longitude  may 
lie  considered  that  of  our  last  encampment,  only  a  few  miles 
Jistant,  The  elevation  was  not  taken^-our  half-wild  caval. 
cade  making  it  troublesome  to  halt  before  night,  when  onoe 
started, 

We  here  left  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and, 
though  forced  upon  them  contrary  to  my  intentions,  I  oannoi 
ri;gret  the  necessity  which  occasioned  the  deviation.  It  made 
mo  well  acquainted  with  the  great  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
oC  the  Alia  California,  and  showed  that  this  broad  and  ele- 
vated snowy  ridge  was  a  continuation  of  the  Cascade  Range 
of  Oregon,  hotwecn  which  and  the  ocean  there  is  still  another 
and  a  lower  range,  parallel  lo  the  forrxT  i-.d  .:  the  coast,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Coast  Range,  .t  also  made  me  well 
acquainted  with  the  basin  of  the  San  I^rancisco  bay,  and  with 
iho  two  pretty  rivers  and  their  valleys  (the  Sacramento  and 
Man  Joaquin)  which  are  iribula.T  to  that  bay,  and  cleared  up 
«)me  points  in  geography  on  whioh  error  had  long  prevaUed. 
It  had  been  constantly  represented,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  the  bay  of  S\n  Francisco  opened  far  into  the  interior,  b 
■one  river  coming  down  from  the  bass  of  the  Rockv  mou 
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lajns,  ind  U|jon  which  auppoaed  stream  the  name  of  Rio  Buena 
Ventura  had  been  beau>wed.  Our  observations  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  the  loDg  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Sacramento, 
to  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin,  end  of  the  valley  below  it, 
which  collects  all  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  show 
that  this  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  case.  No  rivei  from  the 
interior  does,  or  can,  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada — itself  more 
lofty  than  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  aa  to  the  Buenaventura, 
the  mouth  of  which  seen  on  the  coast  gave  the  idea  and  the 
oarae  of  the  reputed  great  river,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  small  stream 
*f  no  consequence,  not  only  below  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but 
wtually  below  the  Coast  RangG — taking  its  rise  within  half  a 
legree  of  the  ocean,  running  parallel  (o  it  for  about  two  de- 
crees, and  then  falling  into  the  Pacific  near  Monterey.  There 
B  no  opening  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  into  the  interior 
if  the  continent.  The  two  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  com- 
laiatively  short,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the  coast,  but  lateral 
o  it,  and  having  their  heads  towards  Oregon  and  southern 
Oalifornia.  They  open  tines  of  communication  nonh  and 
south,  and  not  eastwardly  ;  and  thus  this  want  of  interior  com- 
munication from  the  San  Francisco  bay,  now  fully  ascertained, 
gives  great  additional  value  to  the  Columbia,  which  stands 
alone  as  the  only  great  river  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  conti- 
nent which  leads  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
opens  a  line  of  communication  from  the  sea  to  the  valley  of  the 

Four  eompanero$  joined  our  guide  at  the  pass )  and  two  go 
mg  back  at  noon,  the  others  continued  on  in  company.  De- 
scending from  the  hilla,  we  reached  a  country  of  fine  grass, 
where  the  erodium  eieularium  finally  disappeared,  giving  place 
to  an  excellent  quality  of  bunch-grass.  Passing  by  some 
iprings  where  there  was  a  rich  sward  of  grass  among  groves 
of  large  black-oak,  we  rode  over  a  plain  on  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  a  spot  where  a  refugee  Christian  Indian  had  been 
killed  by  a  party  of  soldiers  which  had  unexpectedly  pene- 
trated into  the  mountains.  Crossing  a  low  sierra,  and  descend- 
ing a  hollow  where  a  spring  gushed  out,  we  were  struck  by 
the  fudden  appearanoa  ef  pucea  tress,  which  gave  a  struig* 
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uid  southern  character  lo  the  country,  and  suited  well  with  th« 
dry  sj\d  desert  region  we  were  approacKing.  Associated  with 
the  idea  of  barren  sands,  ihnir  slifTand  ungraceful  form 
[hem  to  the  traveler  the  most  repulsive  tree  in  [he  vegetable 
kingdom.  Following  the  hollow,  we  shortly  ( 
creelc  timbered  with  large  black-oak,  which  yet  had  aot  put 
forth  a  leaf.  There  was  a  small  rivulet  of  running  water,  with 
good  grass. 

15th. — The  Indians  irho  had  accompanied  the  guide  return- 
ed this  morning,  and  I  purchased  from  them  a  Spanish  saddle 
and  long  spurs,  as  reminiscences  of  the  time  ;  and  for  a  few 
yards  of  scarlet  cloth  they  gave  me  a  horse,  rhich  aflerwardi 
became  food  for  other  Indians. 

We  continued  a  short  distance  down  the  creek,  in  whi'th  out 
guide  informed  us  that  the  water  very  soon  disappeared,  and 
lumed  directly  to  the  southward  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain }  the  (rail  on  which  we  rode  appearing  to  describe  the 
eastern  limit  of  travel,  where  water  and  grass  terminated 
Crossing  a  low  spur,  which  bordered  the  creek,  wo  descended 
.0  a  kind  of  plain  among  the  lower  spurs,  the  desert  being  in 
full  view  on  our  left,  apparently  illimitable.  A  hot  mist  lay 
over  it  to-day,  through  which  it  had  a  white  and  glistening  ap- 
pearance ;  here  and  there  a  few  dry-looking  bultes  and  isolated 
black  ridges  rose  suddenly  upon  it,  "  There,"  said  our  guide, 
stretching  out  his  hand  towards  it  "  there  are  the  great  llanot, 
(plains,)  no  hay  agua  ;  no  hay  taca."^ — nada  :  there  is  neithei 
water  nor  grass — nothing  ;  every  animal  that  goes  upon  them, 
dies."  It  was  indeed  dismal  to  look  upon,  and  lo  conceive  so 
great  a  change  in  so  short  a  distance.  One  might  travel  the 
world  over,  without  finding  a  valley  more  fresh  and  verdant- 
more  floral  and  sylvan — more  alive  with  birds  and  animals- 
more  bounteously  watered — than  we  had  left  in  the  San  Joa- 
quia  :  here,  within  a  few  miles'  ride,  a  vast  desert  plain 
spread  before  us,  from  which  the  boldest  traveler  turned  awaj 
in  despair. 

Directly  in  front  of  ua,  at  some  distance  to  the  southward, 
and  running  out  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  mountains, 
•tntobed  a  aierra,  having  at  the  eas  em  end  (perhaps  50  milet 
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rfutant)  tome  snowy  peaks,  on  which,  by  the  ialbnuKtiHi  of 
QUI  guide,  Bnow  rested  all  the  yenr. 

Our  cavalcade  mode  a  strange  and  grotesque  appearoace  ; 
ftnd  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  reflecting  upon  our  position  and 
composition  in  this  remoln  solilude.  Within  two  degrees  of 
the  Picilic  ocean — already  far  south  of  the  latitude  of  Monte- 
rey— aniJ  still  forced  on  south  by  a  desert  on  one  hand,  and  a 
mountain  range-  on  the  other — guided  hy  a  civilized  Indian, 
•ttended  by  two  wild  ones  from  the  Sierra — a  Chinook  from 
Ihe  Columbia,  and  our  mixture  of  American,  French,  German 
—all  armed — four  or  five  languages  heard  at  once — above  a 
hundred  horses  and  mules,  half  wild — American,  Spanish,  and 
Endian  dresses  and  equipments  intermingled — such  was  our 
oompositiou.  Our  march  was  a  sort  of  processiou.  Soouta 
ahead  and  on  the  flanks ;  a  front  and  rear  division  ;  the  pack- 
knimals,  baggage,  and  homed -c it ttle  in  the  centre ;  and  the 
whole  stretching  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  our  dreary  path. 
In  this  form  we  journeyed,  looking  more  as  if  we  belonged  to 
Asia  than  lo  tiie  United  States  of  America. 

We  continued  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the  plain,  to 
vhich,  as  well  as  to  all  the  country,  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
>he  yucca  trees  gave  a  strange  and  singular  character.  Several 
new  plants  appeared,  among  which  was  a  zygophyllaceous 
ihrub,  (zygophy/lum  CaUformcum,  Torr,  and  Frem.,)  some- 
times  ten  feet  in  height ;  in  form,  and  in  the  pliancy  of  iu 
branches,  it  is  rather  a  graceful  plant.  Its  leaves  are  small, 
covered  with  a  resinous  substance  ;  and,  particularly  when 
bruisnd  and  crushed,  exhale  a  singular  but  very  agreeable  and 
refreshing  odor.  This  shrub  and  the  yucca,  with  many  varie- 
ties of  cactus,  make  the  Gharact«  'istio  features  in  the  vegeta- 
tion for  a  long  distance  to  the  eastward.  Along  the  foot  of  the 
rrountain,  20  miles  to  the  southward,  red  stripes  of  flowen 
were  visible  during  the  morning,  which  we  supposed  to  be  va- 
riegali'd  sandstones.  We  rode  rapidly  during  the  day,  and  in 
the  allcrnoon  emerged  from  the  yucca  forest  at  the  foot  of  an 
inuiier  of  the  Sierra  before  us,  and  came  among  the  fields  of 
flowf^rs  we  had  seen  in  the  morning,  whioh  coniisted  priDoi- 
t>ally  of  ',^  rioh  orange-colored  California  poppy,  minglBd  wilt 
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3ther  flowers  of  brighter  tints.  Reaching  the  top  of  the  jput) 
which  was  covered  with  fine  bunch-grass,  and  where  the  hills 
were  very  green,  our  guide  pointed  to  a  small  hollow  in  the 
mountain  before  us,  saying,  "a  este  piedra  hay  agua"  He 
appeared  to  know  every  nook  in  the  country.  We  continued 
our  beautiful  road,  and  reached  a  spring  in  the  slope  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge,  running  in  a  green  ravine,  among  granite 
boulders  ;  here  nightshade,  and  borders  of  buckwheat,  with 
their  white  blossoms  around  the  granite  rocks,  attracted  our 
notice  as  familiar  plants.  Several  antelopes  were  seen  among 
the  hills,  and  some  large  hares.  Men  were  sent  back  this 
evening  in  search  of  a  wild  mule  with  a  valuable  pack, 
which  had  managed  (as  they  frequently  do)  to  hide  itself  along 
the  road. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  camp  is  84°  41'  42^', 
and  longitude  118°  2(K  0(y\  The  next  day  the  men  returned 
with  the  mule. 

17th. — Crossing  the  ridge  by  a  beautiful  pass  of  hollows, 
where  several  deer  broke  out  of  the  thickets,  we  emerged  at  a 
small  salt  lake  in  a  valhn  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  where  a 
trail  from  the  mission  of  San  Buenaventura  comes  in.  The 
lake  is  about  1,200  yards  in  diameter;  surrounded  on  the 
margin  by  a  white  salty  border,  which,  by  the  smell,  reminded 
us  slightly  of  Lake  Abort.  There  are  some  cottonwoods,  with 
willow  and  elder,  around  the  lake  ;  and  the  water  is  a  little 
salt,  although  not  entirely  unfit  for  drinking.  Here  we  turned 
directly  to  the  eastward  along  the  trail,  which,  from  being  sel- 
dom used,  is  almost  imperceptible ;  and,  afler  traveling  a  few 
miles,  our  guide  halted,  and,  pointing  to  the  hardly  visible  trail, 
^^  aqui  es  caminOj^*  said  he,  "  no  se  pierde — va  nempreJ'  He 
pointed  out  a  black  butte  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
ain,  where  we  would  find  water  to  encamp  at  night ;  and, 
;]riving  him  a  present  of  knives  and  scarlet  cloth,  we  shook 
; lands  and  parted.  He  bore  off  south,  and  in  a  day's  ride 
would  arrive  at  San  Fernando,  one  of  several  missions  in  this 
;)art  of  California,  where  the  country  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is 
considered  a  paradise,  and  the  name  of  its  principal  town 
■  Puthla  df.  lo9  Angeles)  vrr  ihi   make   it  anfi:elic.     M      ^on- 
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tinued  on  through  a  auiiicessian  ^.  valleys,  and  oune  into  ■ 
inoat  beauUful  spo.  .jf  flower  fields;  instead  of  green,  the  hill* 
were  purple  and  orange,  willi  unbroken  beds,  into  which  eaoh 
color  WB3  separately  gathered.  A  pale  straw-color,  with  a 
bright  yellow,  the  rich  red  orange  of  the  poppy  mingled  with 
fields  of  purple,  covered  the  spot  with  a  floral  beauty ;  and, 
on  the  border  of  the  sandy  aeserts,  seemed  to  invite  the 
traveler  to  go  no  farther.  Riding  along  through  the  per- 
fumed  air,  we  soon  after  entered  a  defile  o/ergrown  with  the 
ominous  artemitia  irideniata,  which  conducted  us  into  a  sandy 
plain  covered  more  or  less  densely  with  forests  of  yucca. 

Having  now  the  snowy  ridge  on  our  right,  we  continued  ou: 
way  towards  a  dark  bulte,  belonging  to  a  low  sierra  on  lh<> 
plain,  and  which  our  guide  had  pointed  out  for  a  landmark. 
Lale  in  the  day,  the  familiar  growth  of  oottonwood,  a  line  of 
which  was  visible  ahead,  indicated  our  approach  to  a  creek, 
which  we  reached  where  the  wuter  spread  out  into  sands,  and 
a  little  below  sank  entirely.  Here  our  guide  had  intended  we 
should  pass  the  night ;  but  ihere  was  not  a  blade  of  grass,  and, 
noping  to  find  nearer  the  mountain  a  little  for  the  night,  we 
turned  up  the  stream.  A  hundred  yards  above,  we  found  the 
creek  a  fine  stream,  sixteen  feet  wide,  willi  a  swill  current. 
A  dark  night  overtook  us  when  we  reached  the  hills  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge,  and  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  without 
grass ;  tying  up  what  animals  we  could  secure  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  greater  part  of  the  wild  ones  having  free  range  foi 
the  night.  Here  the  stream  was  two  feet  deep,  swifl  and 
dear,  issuing  from  a  neighboring  snow  peak.  A  few  miles, 
before  reaching  this  creek,  we  had  crossed  a  broad  dry  river- 
bed, which,  nearer  the  hills,  the  hunters  had  found  a  bold  and 
handsome  stream. 

ISth. — Some  parties  were  engaged  in  hunting  up  the  scat- 
terod  horses,  and  others  in  searching  foi'  grass  above ;  both 
were  suocessful,  and  late  in  the  day  we  encamped  among  some 
■pring-heads  of  the  river,  in  a  hollow  which  was  covered  with 
only  tolerably  good  grasses,  the  lower  ground  being  entirely 

ii^rown  wirJi  large  bunches  of  the  coarse  stiff  grass,  (coru 

) 
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Our  latitude,  by  ob«ervalion,  was  34°  27'  03", 
tude  117°  13'  00'  . 

Traveling  close  aloAg  the  mountain,  we  followed  up,  in  the 
aflemoon  of  the  19th,  another  stream,  in  hopes  to  find  a  \inm- 
paloh  like  that  of  the  previous  day,  but  were  deceived ;  except 
some  scattered  bunch-grass,  there  was  nothing  but  .nxik  and 
sand ;  and  even  the  fertility  of  the  mountain  seemed  withered 
by  the  air  of  the  desert.  Among  the  few  trees  was  the  nut 
pine,  (jpiaua  monophyllu*.) 

Our  road  the  next  day  was  still  in  an  easterly  direction  along 
the  ridge,  over  very  bad  traveling  ground,  broken  and  con- 
Tounded  with  crippled  trees  and  shrubs;  and,  after  a  difficult 
njarch  of  'Eighteen  miles,  a  general  shout  announced  that  we 
liad  struck  the  great  object  of  our  search — the  Spanish  Trai  ' 
— which  here  was  running  directly  north.  The  road  itself, 
and  its  course,  were  equally  happy  discoveries  to  us.  Since 
the  middle  of  December  we  had  continually  been  forced  soutl. 
by  mountains  and  by  deserts,  and  now  would  have  to  make  si> 
degrees  of  northing,  to  regain  the  latitude  on  which  we  wisher 
to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  course  of  the  road,  there- 
fore, was  what  we  wanted ;  and,  once  more,  we  felt  like  going 
homewards,  A  road  to  travel  on,  and  the  right  course  to  go, 
were  joyful  consolations  to  us;  and  our  animals  enjoyed  the 
beaten  track  like  ourselves.  Relieved  from  the  rocks  anc 
brush,  our  wild  mules  started  otT  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  in  fifteen 
miles  we  reached  a  considerable  river,  timbered  with  cotton. 
*ood  and  willow,  where  we  found  a  bottom  of  tolerable  graw 
As  the  animals  had  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the  lost  few  da\^, 
I  remained  here  all  next  day,  to  allow  them  the  necessary  re- 
pose J  and  it  was  now  necessary,  at  every  favorable  place,  to 
make  a  little  halt.  Between  us  and  the  Colorado  river  we  were 
awBie  thai  the  country  was  extremely  poor  in  grass,  and  scarce 
for  water,  there  being  many  jornadas,  (days'  journey,)  or  long 
stretches  of  forty  to  sixty  miles,  without  water,  where  the  road 
was  marked  by  bones  of  animals. 

Although  in  California  we  had  met  with  people  who  had 
passed  over  this  trail,  we  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  correct 
iofcrmatiji]  about  it;  and  the  f -eater  part  of  what  wa  had 
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heard  was  found  to  be  only  a  tissue  of  falsehooda.  The  men 
that  Hd  found  on  it  were  never  mentioned,  and  others,  partiou' 
larly  described  in  name  and  locality,  were  subsequently  seen 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  It  was  described  as  a  totera- 
Illy  good  sandy  road,  with  so  little  rock  as  scarcely  to  require 
the  animals  lo  be  sliod ;  and  we  found  it  the  roughest  and 
rockiest  road  we  had  ever  seen  in  the  country,  and  which 
oeurly  destroyed  our  band  of  fine  mules  and  horses.  Many 
aniinalH  are  destroyed  on  it  every  year  by  a  disease  called  thu 
foot-evil;  and  a  traveler  should  never  venture  on  it  without 
having  his  animals  well  shod,  and  also  carrying  extra  shoes. 

Latitude  34°  34'  II"  ;  and  longitude  117°  13'  00". 

The  morning  of  the  22d  was  clear  and  bright,  and  a  snowy 
peak  luthe  southward  shone  out  high  and  sharply  defined.  As 
has  been  usual  since  we  crossed  the  mountains  and  descended 
into  the  hot  plains,  we  had  a  gale  of  wind.  We  traveled  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  over  sands  which  are  somewhat 
'.oose,  and  have  no  verdure,  but  are  occupied  by  various  shrubs. 
A  clear  bold  stream,  60  feet  wide,  and  several  feet  deep,  had  a 
Jitronge  appearance,  running  between  perfectly  naked  banks 
of  sand.  The  eye,  however,  is  somewhat  relieved  by  willows, 
and  the  beautiful  green  of  ihe  sweet  cottonwoods  with  which 
it  is  well  wooded.  As  we  followed  along  its  course,  the  river, 
instead  of  growing  constantly  larger,  gradually  dwindled  away, 
as  il  was  absorbed  by  the  sand.  We  were  now  careful  lo  take 
the  old  camping-places  of  the  annual  Santa  F€  caravans, 
which,  luckily  for  us,  had  not  yet  made  their  yearly  passage. 
A  drove  of  ^veral  thousand  horses  and  nmles  would  entirely 
have  swept  away  the  scanty  grass  at  the  watering  places,  and 
we  should  liave  been  obliged  to  leave  the  road  lo  obtain  sub- 
sistence for  our  animals.  A  tier  riding  SO  miles  in  a  north, 
easterly  direction,  we  found  an  old  enoampmeat,  where  we 
halted. 

By  observation,  the  elevation  of  thia  encampment  ia  3,2M> 
feet. 

23d. — The  trail  followed  still  along  the  river,  which,  in  tha 
^ourse  of  the  morning,  entirely  disappeared.  We  continued 
along  the  dry  bed   in  which,  afier  ui  iiitarval  of  about   Ti 
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miles,  the  wster  reappeared  in  some  low  places,  well  timboi»l 
with  Cottonwood  and  willow,  where  was  miothar  of  the  ou*- 
tomary  cutnping-g rounds.  Here  a.  party  of  sis  Indians  cam« 
into  camp,  poor  and  hungry,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  (he 
character  of  the  country.  Tlieir  arms  were  bows  of  unusual 
length,  and  each  had  a  large  gourd,  strengtheni:d  wiiti  meahes 
of  cord,  in  which  he  carried  water.  They  proved  lo  be  t!)t' 
Hohahve  Indians  mentioned  by  our  recent  guide ;  and  from 
one  of  them,  who  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  1  olilained  some  in- 
teresting information,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  introduce  here. 
An  account  of  tlie  people  inhabiting  this  region  would  un- 
Joubtedly  possess  interest  for  the  civilized  world.  Our  jour- 
ney homewards  was  fruitful  in  incident ;  and  the  country 
through  which  we  traveled,  although  a  desert,  aflbrded  much 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  botanbt ;  but  limited  time,  anil 
ihe  rapidly  advancing  season  for  active  operations,  oblige  mr 
to  omit  all  extended  descriptions,  and  hurry  briefly  to  the  ("Ui- 
olusion  of  this  report. 

The  Indian  who  spoke  Spanish  had  been  educated  for  n 
number  of  years  at  one  of  the  Spanish  missions,  and,  at  tin 
breaking  up  of  those  establishments,  had  returned  lo  the  mauri' 
tains,  where  he  had  been  faund  by  a  party  of  Mohahee  (Bome- 
timcs  called  Amuchaba)  Indi&ns,  among  whom  he  had  evei 
since  resided. 

He  spoke  of  the  leader  of  the  present  party  as  "nii  amo," 
(my  master.)  He  said  they  lived  upon  a  targe  river  in  thu 
southeast,  which  the  " soldiers  called  the  Rio  Colorado;"  but 
that,  formerly,  a  portion  of  them  lived  upon  this  river,  and 
among  the  mountains  which  had  bounded  the  river  valley  to  the 
northward  during  ihe  day,  and  that  here  along  the  river  they 
had  raised  various  Kinds  of  melons.  They  sometimes  came 
over  to  trade  with  ihe  Indians  of  the  Sierra,  bringing  with 
them  blankets  and  goods  manufactured  by  the  Monqub  and 
other  Colorado  Indians.  They  rarely  carried  home  horses,  on 
account  of  the  dilTioulty  of  getting  tiiem  across  the  desert,  and 
of  guarding  them  aflerwards  from  the  Pa-ulah  Indianp  who 
inhabit  the  Sierra,  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Vi^en,  (river  jf  iha 
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He  iiibrmed  us  that,-  a  short  distunce    below,  this   rivet 

inally  disappeared.     The  two  different  portions  in  which  wa. 

iQr  is  found  had  received  from  the  priests  two  different  names  ; 

and  subsequently  I  heard  it  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Ric 

de  las  Ammas,  but  on  tb  j  map  we  have  called  it  the  Mchahve 
vi  ver. 

24th. — We  continued  down  the  stream  (or  rather  its  bed) 
for  about  eight  miles,  where  there  was  water  still  in  several 
holes,  and  encamped.  The  carf*vans  sometimes  continued  be- 
low, to  the  end  of  the  river,  fr&*n  which  there  is  a  very  long 
Jornada  of  perhaps  60  miles,  without  water.  Here  a  singular 
and  new  species  of  acacia,  with  spiral  pods  or  seed-vessels, 
made  its  first  appearance  ;  becoming  henceforward,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  characteristic  tree.  It  was  here  com- 
paratively large,  being  about  20  feet  in  height,  with  a  full 
and  spreading  top,  the  lower  branches  declining  tqwards  th** 
ground.  It  afterwards  occurred  of  smaller  size,  frequently  in 
groves,  and  is  very  fragrant.  It  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Tor- 
rey,  spirolohium  odoratum.  The  zygophyllaceous  shrub  had 
been  constantly  characteristic  of  the  plains  along  the  river ; 
and  here,  among  many  new  plants,  a  new  and  very  remarka- 
ble species  of  eriogonum  {eriogonum  injlatumy  Tor.  &  Frem.) 
tnade  its  first  appearance. 

Our  cattle  had  become  so  tired  and  poor  by  this  fatiguin^j 
traveling,  that  three  of  them  were  killed  here,  and  the  meat 
dried.  The  Indians  had  now  an  occasion  for  a  great  feast^ 
and  were  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  all  night  iij 
cooking  and  eating.  There  was  no  part  of  the  animal  for 
^^  hich  they  did  not  find  some  use,  except  the  bones.  In  the 
afternoon  we  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  the 
camp  of  two  Mexicans — a  man  and  a  boy.  The  name  of  the 
/nan  was  Andreas  Fuentes  ;  and  that  of  the  boy,  (a  handsome 
lad,  11  years  old,)  Pablo  Hernandez.  They  belonged  to  a 
party  consisting  of  six  persons,  the  remaining  four  being  the 
wife  of  Fuentes,  and  the  father  and  mother  of  Pablo,  and  San- 
tiago Giacome,  a  resident  of  New  Mexico.  With  a  cavalcade 
fyf  uboHt  thirty  horses,  they  had  come  out  from  Peubla  do  I'.h 
^Wflr^l^**  near  thn  coait,  urder  the  ijuidnnt  c  '>!  <'TiAcorn«\ 
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tdvuicft  or  the  great  caravan,  iu  ordei  to  Iravei  mora  U  !«» 
nre,  and  obtain  better  grass.  Flaving  advanced  as  lar  into  tha 
desert  aa  was  considered  cansisleat  with  their  safety,  they 
hailed  at  the  Arckilette,  one  of  the  customary  camping.grounds, 
about  80  miles  from  our  encampment,  where  there  is  a  spring 
of  good  water,  with  sufficient  grass;  and  concluded  to  await 
there  the  arrival  of  the  great  caravan.  Several  Indians  were 
ioon  discovered  lurking  about  ihe  camp,  who,  in  a  day  or  two 
afler,  came  in,  and,  aAer  behaving  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
look  their  leave,  wiihoul  awakening  any  suspicions.  Their 
deoortment  begat  a  security  which  proved  falal.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards,  suddenly  a  party  of  about  «ie  hundred  Id- 
diuns  appeared  in  sight,  advancing  towards  the  camp.  It  was 
too  late,  or  they  seemed  not  to  have  presence  of  mind  to  tak- 
proper  measures  of  safely  ;  and  the  Indians  charged  down  inti* 
their  camp,  shouting  as  they  advanced,  and  discharging  flights 
of  arrows.  Pablo  and  Fuenles  were  on  horse-guard  at  the 
time,  and  mounted  according  lo  the  custom  of  the  country 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Indians  was  to  get  posses- 
sion  of  the  horses,  and  part  of  them  immediately  surrounded 
the  band ;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  shouts  of  Giacome,  Petin- 
tes  drove  the  animals  over  and  through  the  assailants,  in  apito 
of  their  arrows ;  and,  abandoning  the  rest  to  their  fate,  carried 
them  ofl"  at  speed  across  the  plain.  Knowing  that  they  would 
be  pursued  by  the  Indians,  wtlbout  making  any  halt  except  to 
shift  their  saddles  lo  other  horses,  they  drove  them  on  for 
about  sixty  miles,  and  this  morning  left  them  at  a  watering- 
place  on  the  trail,  called  Agua  de  Tomaso.  Without  giving 
themselves  any  time  for  rest,  they  hurried  on,  hoping  to  meet 
the  Spanish  caravan,  when  they  discovered  my  camp.  I  r». 
oeived  them  kindly,  labing  them  into  my  own  mess,  and  pro- 
mised them  such  aid  as  circumstances  might  put  it  in  my 
power  to  (five. 

85th. — We  left  the  river  abruptly,  and,  turning  to  the  north, 
regained  in  a  few  miles  the  main  trail,  (which  had  left  the 
river  sooner  than  ourselves,)  and  continued  our  way  across  ■ 
bwer  ridge  of  the  mountain,  through  a  miserable  tract  ol'sand 
Old  K^avel.     We  crossed  al   intervals  the  broad  Utds  of  drf 
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jullioa,  where  in  the  seasons  of  rains  and  melting  snows  tiier* 
would  be  brooks  or  rivulela  :  nnH  at  one  of  these,  where  ihore 
wa^  no  indication  of  water,  wera  several  fresh!y-dug  holes,  in 
which  there  was  water  at  the  depth  of  two  feet.  These  holes 
had  been  dug  by  the  wolves,  whose  keen  sense  of  smell  had 
scented  the  water  under  the  dry  sand.  They  were  nice  little 
wells,  narrow,  and  dug  straight  down ;  and  we  got  pleasant 
water  out  of  them. 

The  country  had  now  assumed  the  character  of  an  elevated 
and  mountainous  desert;  its  general  features  being  black, 
rocky  ridges,  bald,  and  destitute  of  timber,  with  sandy  basins 
between.  Where  the  sides  of  these  ridgea  are  washed  by  gul- 
lies, the  plains  below  are  strewed  with  beds  of  lai^e  pebbles  or 
rolled  stones,  destructive  to  our  soil-footed  animals,  accustomed 
lo  the  soft  plains  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Through  these 
sandy  basins  sometimes  struggled  a  scanty  stream,  or  occurrea 
a  hole  of  water,  which  furnished  camping -grounds  for  travelers. 
Frequently  in  our  journey  acrosB,  snow  was  visible  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains ;  but  their  waters  rarely  reached  the  sandy 
plain  below,  where  we  toiled  along,  oppressed  with  thirst  iind 
a  burning  sun.  But,  throughout  this  nakedness  of  sand  and 
gravel,  were  many  beautiful  plants  and  Howering  shrubs,  which 
occurred  in  many  new  species,  and  with  greater  variety  than 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  most  lusurianl  prairie 
coimtries;  this  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  desert.  Even  where 
no  gross  would  take  root,  the  naked  sand  would  bloom  with 
some  rich  and  rare  flower,  which  found  its  appropriate  home  in 
the  arid  and  barren  spot. 

Scattered  over  the  plain,  and  tolerably  abundant,  was  a  hand, 
some  leguminous  shrub,  three  or  four  feel  high,  with  fine  brighl 
purple  flowers.  It  is  a  new  ptoralea,  and  occurred  frequently 
henceforward  along  our  road. 

Beyond  the  first  ridge,  our  road  bore  a  little  to  the  east  of 
north,  towards  a  gap  in  a  higher  line  of  mountains ;  and,  aflei 
traveling  about  25  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  Agua  d*  Tomato— 
the  spring  where  the  horses  had  been  lefl ;  but,  as  we  expected 
they  were  gone.  A.  brief  examination  of  the  ground  convinced 
us  that  they  had  bees  drivau  otT  by  the  Indians.     Carton  and 
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Gbdey  rolunteered,  with  the  Mexican,  to  pursue  them ;  and, 
well  mounted,  the  three  set  off  on  the  trail.  At  this  stopping- 
place  there  are  a  few  bushes,  and  a  very  little  grass.  Itt 
water  was  a  pool ;  but  near  by  was  a  spring,  which  had  been 
dug  out  by  Indians  or  travelers.  Its  water  was  cool — a  great 
rcfieshment  to  us  under  a  burning  sun. 

In  the  evening  Fuentes  returned,  his  horse  haying  failed ; 
but  Carson  and  Godey  had  continued  the  pursuit. 

I  observed  to-night  an  occultation  of  a2  Cancriy  at  the  dark 
Vnnb  of  the  moon,  which  gives  for  the  longitude  of  the  place 
IICJO  23'  28^^;  the  latitude,  by  observation,  is  35^  13' 08^^ 
Fr  jm  Helvetia  to  this  place,  the  positions  along  the  mtervening 
Vmi  are  laid  down,  with  the  longitudes  obtained  from  the  chro- 
no  neter,  which  appears  to  have  retained  its  rate  remarkably 
well ;  but  henceforward,  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  the  few 
lo.igitudes  given  are  absolute,  depending  upon  a  subsequent 
o(  ciiltation  and  eclipses  of  the  satellites. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a  war-whoop  was  heard, 
such  as  Indians  make  when  returning  from  a  victorious  enter- 
p/ise ;  and  soon  Carson  and  Grodey  appeared,  driving  before 
t'lem  a  band  of  horses,  recognised  by  Fuentes  to  be  part  of 
I'lose  they  had  lost.  Two  bloody  scalps,  dangling  from  the 
jnd  of  Godey's  gun,  announced  that  they  had  overtaken  the  In- 
iians  as  well  as  the  horses.  They  informed  us,  that  after 
Fuentes  lefl  them,  from  the  failure  of  his  horse,  they  continued 
the  pursuit  alone,  and  towards  night-fall  entered  the  mountains, 
mto  which  the  trail  led.  After  sunset  the  moon  gave  light, 
and  they  followed  the  trail  by  moonshine  until  late  in  the  night, 
when  it  entered  a  narrow  defile,  and  was  difficult  to  follow. 
Afraid  of  losing  it  in  the  darkness  of  the  defile,  they  tied  vp 
their  horses,  struck  no  fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  in  silenct 
and  in  darkness.  Here  they  lay  from  midnight  until  morning. 
At  daylight  they  resumed  the  pursuit,  and  about  sunrise  dis- 
covered the  horses ;  and,  immediately  dismounting  and  tying 
up  their  own,  they  crept  cautiously  to  a  rising  ground  which 
intervened,  from  the  crest  of  which  they  perceived  the  encamp- 
ment of  four  lodges  close  by.  They  proceeded  quietly,  and 
bad  got  within  30  or  40  yards  of  their  object,  when  a  move 
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eot  unong  the  horses  diacoTered  ihem  to  Lhe  Indiuu.     Giving 

he  war-Bhout,  tbey  instantly  charged  into  the  camp,  rcg&rdleK- 
uf  lhe  number  which  the  four  lodges  would  imply.  The  Tn- 
o'ianB  received  them  with  a  fliglit  of  arrows  shot  from  their  long- 
bov/s,  one  of  which  passed  through  Godey'a  shirt-coliar,  iiareH 
mining  lhe  neck  :  our  men  fired  their  rifles  upgn  a  steady  aim, 
asid  rushed  in.  Two  Indians  were  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
tiilaljy  pierced  with  bullets :  the  rest  fled,  except  a  little  lad 
I  hat  was  captured.  The  scalps  of  the  fallen  were  inslanlly 
stripped  ofl*;  but  in  lhe  process,  one  of  lliem,  who  had  two  balls 
through  his  body,  sprang  to  his  feel,  the  blood  streaming  fiom 
his  skinned  head,  and  uttering  a  hideoua  howl.  An  old  squaw, 
possibly  his  mother,  stopped  and  looked  back  from  the  mountain' 
sidesshe  was  climbing,  threatening  and  lamenting.  The  fright- 
ful spectacle  appalled  lhe  stoul  hearts  of  our  men ;  but  they  did 
what  humanity  required,  and  quickly  terminoted  lhe  agonies 
tf  the  gory  savage.  They  were  now  maslers  of  the  camp, 
which  was  a  pretty  little  recess  in  the  mountain,  with  a  fine 
spring,  and  apparently  safe  from  all  invasion.  Great  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  feast  a  large  party,  for  it  was  a  very 
proper  place  to  rendezvous,  and  for  the  celebration  of  such 
orgies  as  robbers  of  the  desert  would  delight  in.  Several  of 
i)ie  besl  horses  had  been  killed,  skinned,  and  cut  up ;  for  tl'e 
Indians  living  in  mountains,  and  only  coming  into  (he  plains  I.* 
rob  and  murder,  make  no  other  use  of  horses  than  to  eat  Ihem. 
Large  carii.en  vessels  were  on  the  fire,  boiling  and  stewinf; 
lhe  horsc-be^f ;  and  several  baskets,  containing  50  or  60  pairs 
nf  moccasins,  indicated  the  presence,  or  expectation,  of  a  con- 
Kidcirable  party.  They  released  the  boy,  who  had  given  strong 
evidence  of  liii  stoicism,  or  something  else,  of  the  savage  char- 
acter, in  comLisncing  hts  breakfast  upon  a  horse's  head,  tis 
soon  as  he  foui.d  he  was  not  to  be  Killed,  but  only  tied  as  ii 
prisoner.  Their  object  accomplished,  our  men  gathered  ui> 
nil  the  surviving  horses,  fitleen  in  number,  returned  upon  their 
trail,  and  rejoined  ua,  at  our  camp,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sanw 
day.  They  had  rode  about  100  miles,  in  the  pursuit  and  re- 
turn, and  all  in  30  hours.  The  lime,  place,  object,  and  num. 
b«n  oonsidf  red,  this  expedition  of  Caraon  and  Ggdey  idby  b« 
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considered  among  the  boldest  and  moat  disiDterested  whioh  the 
annals  of  western  adventure,  bo  full  of  daring  deeds,  can  present 
Two  men,  in  a  savage  desert,  pursue  day  and  night  an  unknown 
Iwdy  of  Indians,  into  the  defile  of  an  unkaown  mountain — attack 
them  on  sight,  without  counting  numbers — and  defeat  tbem 
!in  instant — and  for  what !  To  punish  the  robl)era  of  the 
rteaert,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Mexicans  whom  they  did  not 
know.  I  repeat :  it  was  Carson  and  Godey  who  did  this— tha ' 
former  an  Ameri-xin,  born  in  the  Boonslick  county  of  Missouri; 
the  latter  a  Frenchman,  bom  in  St.  Louis — and  Ijoth  trained 
western  enterprise  from  early  life. 

By  the  information  of  Fnentes,  we  had  now  to  make  a  loi 
stretch  of  40  or  50  miles  aeross  a  plain  which  lay  between 
and  the  next  possible  camp ;  and  we  resumed  onr  journey  late 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  intention  of  traveling  through  the 
night,  and  avoiding  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  which 
oppressive  to  our  animals.  For  several  hours  we  traveled  acroaa 
a  high  plain,  passing,  at  the  opposite  side,  through  a  canmt 
by  the  bed  of  a  creek,  running  northwardly  into  a.  smiilt' 
lake  beyond,  and  both  of  them  being  dry.  We  had  a  warm, 
moonshiny  night ;  and,  traveling  directly  towards  the  north  star, 
we  ioumeyed  now  across  an  open  plain,  between  monntain- 
ridges— that  on  the  left  being  broken,  rocky  and  bald,  according 
to  Oarson  and  Godey,  who  had  entered  here  in  pursuit  of  the 
horses.  The  plain  appeared  covered  prinaipally  with  the 
sygophyllum  Califomieum,  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  line  of 
our  road  was  marked  by  the  skeletons  of  horses,  which  wets,. 
strewed  to  considerable  breadth  over  the  plain.  We  werci; 
always  warned  on  entering  one  of  these  long  stretches,  by  tli6 
bones  of  these  animals,  which  had  perished  before  they  could 
reach  the  water.  About  midnight  we  reached  a  considerable 
stream-bed,  now  dry— the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  this  basin, 
(when  it  collected  any)^down  which  we  descended,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction.  The  oreek-hed  was  overgrown  with 
shrubbery,  and  several  hours  before  day  it  brought  us  to  the 
entrance  of  a  canon,  where  we  found  water,  and  encamped.. 
This  word  canon  is  used  by  the  Spaniards  to  signify  a  deBla 
gorge  in  a  oreek  or  river,  where  high  rooks  press  in  olose, 
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make  a  narrow  way,  usually  difficult,  and  often  impossible  to  be 
passeii- 

In  the  morning  we  found  that  we  had  a  very  poor  camping- 
gi'ound— a  Hwampy,  salty  spot,  with  a  little  long,  unwholesome 
gritss  ;  and  the  water,  which  rose  in  springs,  being  useful  only 
to  wet  the  mouth,  but  entirely  too  salt  to  drink.  All  around 
was  sand  and  rocks,  and  skeletons  of  horses  which  had  not  been 
able  to  find  support  for  their  lives.  As  we  were  aljout  to  start, 
wo  found,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  among  the 
hills  to  the  southward,  a  spring  of  tolerably  good  water,  which 
was  a  relief  to  ourselres  ;  but  the  place  was  too  poor  to  remain 
long,  and  therefore  we  continued  on  tiiia  morning.  On  the 
creek  were  thickets  of  spirolobium  odoratuin  (acacia)  in  bloom, 
nnd  very  fragrant. 

Passing  through  the  canon,  we  entered  another  sandy  ba- 
sin, through  which  the  dry  stream-bed  continued  its  north- 
westerly course,  in  which  direction  appeared  a  high  snowy 
mountain. 

We  traveled  through  a  barren  district,  where  a  heavy  gale 
was  blowing  about  the  loose  sand,  and,  after  a  ride  of  eight 
miles,  reached  a  large  creek  of  salt  and  bitter  water,  running 
in  a  westerly  direction,  to  receive  the  stream-hed  we  had  left. 
It  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Amargosa — the  bitter-water  of 
the  desert.  Where  we  struck  it,  the  stream  bends;  and  we 
continued  in  a  northerly  course  up  the  ravine  of  ita  valley, 
passing  on  the  way  a  fork  from  the  right,  near  which  occurred 
a  bed  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  remarkable  new  genus  of  ant- 
cifera. 

Gradually  ascending,  the  ravine  opened  into  a  green  valley, 
where,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  were  springs  of  esceUent 
water.  We  encamped  among  groves  of  the  new  acacia,  and 
there  was  an  abundance  of  good  grass  for  the  animals. 

This  was  the  best  camping- ground  we  had  seen  since  we 
struck  the  Spanish  traiL     The  day's  journey  was  about  twelve 

3Bth. — ^To-day  we  had  to  reach  the  Arekilette,  distant  seven 
miles,  where  the  Mexican  party  had  been  attacked,  and,  leav- 
ing our  encampmeut  early,  we  traversed  a  part  of  the  dceert 
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sterile  and  repuluiv^  wu  had  yd  seen.  Its  promifleiu 
were  dark  sierras,  naked  and  dry  ;  on  the  plains  a 
few  straggling  shrubs — among  them,  cactus  of  several  varie. 
tieii.  Fuentea  pointed  out  one  callud  by  the  Sj^aniards  bitnada, 
tvhioh  has  a  Juicy  pulp,  slightly  acid,  and  is  eaten  by  the  trav. 
eler  to  allay  thirxt.  Our  course  was  generally  north ;  and, 
after  crossing  an  intervening  ridge,  we  descended  into  a  sandy 
plain,  or  basin,  in  Uie  middle  of  which  was  the  grassy  spot, 
with  its  tjprings  and  willow  bushes,  wiiich  constitutes  a  camp- 
ing-place in  the  desert,  and  is  called  the  Archilette.  The  dead 
silence  of  the  place  was  onninous  j  and,  galloping  rapidly  up, 
we  found  only  the  corpses  of  the  [wo  men  :  every  thing  else 
was  gone.  They  were  naked,  mutilated,  and  pierced  with  ar- 
rows. Hernandez  had  evidently  fought,  and  with  desperation. 
He  lay  in  advance  of  the  wIUuw  half-faced  tent,  which  shelter- 
ed his  family,  as  if  he  had  come  out  to  meet  danger,  and  to  re- 
pulse it  from  that  asylum  One  of  his  hands,  and  both  his  legs, 
had  been  cut  off.  Giacome,  who  was  a  large  and  strong-loolc- 
ing  man,  was  lying  in  one  of  the  willow  sJielters,  pierced  with 

Of  the  women  no  trace  could  be  found,  and  it  was  evident 
they  had  been  carried  off  captive.  A  little  lap-dog,  which  liad 
belonged  to  Pablo's  mother,  remained  with  the  dead  bodies,  auu 

s  frantic  with  joy  at  seeing  Pablo ;  he,  poor  child,  was  fran- 
tic  with  grief,  and  filled  tlie  air  with  lamentations  for  liis  father 
and  mother.  Mi  Padre !  Mi  Madrt ! — was  his  inoeaaanl 
cry.  When  we  beheld  this  pitiable  sight,  and  pictured  to  our- 
selves the  fate  of  the  two  wonken,  carried  oiT  by  savages  so 
brutal  and  so  loathsome,  all  compunotion  for  the  soalped-alive 
Indian  ceased  ;  and  we  rejoiced  that  Carson  and  Godey  had' 
D  give  60  useful  a  lesson  to  these  American  Arabs 
who  tie  in  wait  [o  murder  and  plunder  the  innocent  Iraveter. 

We  were  all  too  much  affected  by  the  sad  feelings  which  the 
place  inspired,  to  remain  an  mmncessary  moment.  The  night 
we  were  obliged  to  pass  there.  Early  in  the  morning  we  left 
It,  having  first  written  a  brief  account  of  what  had  happened, 
dnd  put  it  in  the  clefl  of  a  pole  planted  at  the  spring,  that  the 
approaching  caravan  raiKiil  leam  the  fate  of  their  friends. 
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oommemoration  of  the  event,  we  called  the  place  Ague  de  Her- 
nandex — Hernandez's  spring.    By  observation,  its  latitude  was 

30th. — We  continued  our  journey  over  a  district  similar  to 
Ihat  of  the  day  before.  From  the  sandy  basin,  in  which  was 
the  spring,  we  entered  another  basin  of  the  same  character, 
surrounded  everywhere  by  mountains.  Before  us  stretched  a 
high  range,  rising  still  higher  to  the  left,  and  terminating  in  a 
snowy  mountain. 

After  a  day's  march  of  24  miles,  we  reached  at  evening  the 
bed  of  a  stream  from  which  the  water  had  disappeared,  a  little 
only  remaining  in  holes,  which  we  increased  by  digging ; 
and  about  a  mile  above,  the  stream,  not  yet  entirely  sunk, 
was  spread  out  over  the  sands,  affording  a  little  water  for  the 
animals.  The  stream  came  out  of  the  mountains  on  tlie  left, 
very  slightly  wooded  with  cottonwood,  willow,  and  acacia,  and 
a  few  dwarf-oaks ;  and  grass  was  nearly  as  scarce  as  water. 
A  plant  with  showy  yellow  flowers  (Stanleya  integrifolia)  oc 
curred  abundantly  at  intervals  for  the  last  two  days,  and  eriogo 
num  infUitutn  was  among  the  characteristic  plants. 


MAT. 

1st. — ^The  air  is  rough,  and  overcoats  pleasant.  The  sky  ?s 
blue,  and  the  day  bright.  Our  road  was  over  a  plain,  towards 
the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  zygophyllum  Californicum^  now  in 
bloom,  with  a  small  yellow  flower,  is  characteristic  of  the 
iountr^' ;  and  eaeti  were  very  abundant,  and  in  rich  fresh 
bloom,  which  wonderfully  ornaments  this  poor  country.  We 
encamped  at  a  spring  in  the  pass,  which  had  been  the  site  of 
an  old  village.  Here  we  found  excellent  grass,  but  very  little 
water.  We  dug  out  the  old  spring,  and  watered  some  of  our 
animals.  The  mountain  here  was  wooded  very  slightly  T7itr 
the  nut-pine,  cedars,  and  a  dwarf  species  of  oak ;  and  amcmt 
the  shrubs  were  Purshia  tridentata,  artemisia,  and  ephedra  oc 
eidentaliit.     The  numerous    shrjbs  which  constitute    the  veffo 
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tation  of  the  plains  are  now  in  bloom,  with  floweis  of  wbits 
yellow,  red,  luid  purple.  Thn  continual  rocks,  and  want  ol 
water  and  graat,  began  to  be  very  hard  on  our  mules  ant 
horses  ;  but  the  principal  loss  is  occasioned  by  their  crippled 
feel,  the  greater  part  of  those  lell  being  in  excellent  order,  and 
scarcely  a  day  paaaes  without  some  loss ;  and,  one  by  one, 
Fuentea'  horses  are  constantly  dropping  behind.  Whenevei 
the)  give  out,  h«  dismounts  and  cuts  off  iheir  tails  and  mabes, 
lo  make  saddle-girths — the  last  advantage  one  cap  gain  from 
Ihem. 

The  next  day,  in  a  ehort  but  rough  ride  of  12  miles,  we 
crossed  the  mountain ;  and,  descending  to  a  small  valley  plain, 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  on  the  bed  of  a  creek,  and 
Found  good  grass  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  abundance  ol  water 
in  holes.  The  ridge  is  extremely  rugged  and  broken,  present- 
ing on  ihia  side  a  continued  precipice,  and  probably  affords  very 
'ew  passes.     Many  digger  tracks  were  seen  around  us,  but  no 

ndians  were  visible. 

3d. — After  a  day's  journey  of  18  miles,  in  a  nonheaslerly 
direction,  we  encamped  in  the  midst  of  another  very  large 
uasin,  at  a  camping  ground  called  lot  Vegas — a  term  which 
the  Spaniards  use  lo  signify  fertile  or  marshy  plains,  in  con- 
trad  isii  notion  tu  llanos,  which  they  apply  lo  dry  and  sterile 
plains.  Two  narrow  streams  of  clear  water,  four  or  five  feel 
deep,  gush  suddenly,  with  a  quick  current,  from  two  singularly 

arge  springs ;  these,  and  other  waters  of  the  basin,  pass  out  in 
a  gap  to  the  eastward.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  good,  but 
lather  too  warm  to  be  agreeable ;  the  temperulure  being  71 '^ 
in  the  one,  and  73°  in  the  other.  They,  however,  aflbrd  a  de- 
lightful bathing-place. 

4tb. — We  started  this  morning  earlier  than  UHual,  traveling 
til  s  northeasterly  direction  across  the  plain.  The  new  acacia 
{tpirolobium  odoratum)  has  now  become  the  charaoteristio  tree 
of  the  country;  it  is  in  b!oom,  and  its  blossoms  are  very  fra- 
grant The  day  was  still,  and  the  heat,  which  soon  Iwoame  very 
oppressive,  appeared  to  bring  out  strongly  the  refrashing  aoent 
of  the  zygophyllaoeous  shrubs  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  tlit 
tcada.     The  snowy  ridge  we  had  just  crossed  looked  oat  toa 
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iplouousl}'  in  the  northwest.  In  about  five  hotiri'  ride,  wa 
oroMed  a  gap  in  the  aurroiinding  ridge,  and  the  appearance  of 
alceletons  of  horaoa  very  soon  warned  us  that  we  were  engaged 
in  another  dry  Jornada,  which  proved  the  longeat  we  had  made 
in  all  our  journey — between  fifty  and  liity  miles  without  a 
drop  of  water. 

Travelers  through  countries  affording  waler  and  timber  can 
hare  no  conception  of  our  intolerable  thirst  while  journeying 
over  the  hot  yellow  sands  of  this  elevated  country,  where  the 
heated  air  seems  lo  be  entirely  deprived  of  moisture.  We  ate 
occasionally  the  himada,  and  moistened  our  mouths  with  the 
acid  of  the  sour  dock,  {nnnex  veno»u».)  Hourly  expecting  to 
find  water,  we  continued  lo  press  on  until  towards  midnight, 
when,  after  a  hard  and  uninterrupted  march  of  16  hours,  our 
wild  mules  began  running  ahead ;  and  in  a  mile  or  two  wo 
came  lo  a  bold  running  stream — so  keen  is  the  sense  of  that  ani. 
mal,  in  these  desert  regions,  in  scenting  at  a  distance  this 
necessary  of  life. 

According  (o  the  information  we  had  received,  Sevier  rivei 
was  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  ;  and  this,  accordingly,  should 
liave  been  one  of  its  aflluenta.  It  proved  to  be  the  Rio  de  los 
Ajtgelet,  (river  of  the  Angels)^a  branch  of  the  Bio  Yirgen. 
(river  of  the  Virgin.) 

5th. — On  account  of  our  animals,  it  was  necessary  to  remain 
to-day  at  this  place.  Indians  crowded  numerously  around  us 
in  the  morning ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  arms  in  hand  all 
day,  to  keep  them  oul  of  the  camp.  They  began  to  surround 
the  horses,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  grass,  we  were  guard- 
ing a  little  above,  on  the  river.  These  were  immediately  driven 
in,  and  kept  close  lo  the  camp. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  we  had  made  a  very  bad  en- 
campment, our  fires  being  commanded  by  a  rocky  blulT  within 
51)  yards;  but,  notwithstanding,  we  had  the  river  and  small 
Uiiekets  of  willows  on  the  other  side.  Several  times  during 
the  day  the  camp  was  insulted  by  the  Indiana;  but,  peace 
being  our  object,  I  kfpt  simply  on  the  defensive.  Some  of  th? 
Indians  were  on  the  Ijottoni,  and  others  haranguing  us  from 
Uie  blu& ;  uid  ibe^  were  scattered  in  every  direcUus  ever  tb< 
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kills.  Their  langunge  tx-ing  probably  a  dialect  of  the  VUk, 
with  the  kid  of  aigna  some  of  our  people  could  comprehend 
them  »ery  well.  They  were  the  same  people  whi  had  mur. 
Jered  ttie  Meiicans;  and  towards  us  their  dispoi  lion  waa 
evidently  hostile,  nor  were  wc  well  disposed  towariis  ihem. 
They  were  bureroolcd,  and  nearly  oaked  ;  their  hair  gathered 
ap  into  a  knot  behind  ;  and  wlih  his  bow,  each  man  carried  a 
luiver  with  thirty  or  forty  arrows  partially  drawn  out.  Be- 
tides tlieso,  each  held  io  his  hand  two  or  three  arrows  for  in- 
stant service.  Their  arrows  are  barbed  witli  a  very  clear 
trantilticent  stone,  a  spcciea  of  opal,  nearly  as  hard  as  the  dia- 
riiond ;  and,  shot  from  iheir  long  bow,  are  almost  as  clfoctive 
as  a  gunshot.  In  these  Indians,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  an 
expression  of  countenance  resembling  that  in  a  beaat  of  prey ; 
and  all  their  actions  are  those  of  wild  animals.  Joined  to  the 
restless  motion  of  the  eye,  there  is  a  want  of  mind — an  absence 
.>f  thought — and  an  action  wholly  by  impulse,  strongly  ex- 
pressed, and  which  constantly  recalls  the  similarity, 

A  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  with  two  or  three  others 
forced  tiimself  into  ihe  camp,  bringing  with  him  his  arnib,  in 
spite  of  my  orders  to  the  contrary.  When  shown  our  weap- 
ons, lie  bored  his  ear  with  his  fingers,  and  said  he  could  not 
liear.  "  Why,"  aaid  he,  "  iJiere  are  none  of  you."  Counting 
the  people  around  the  camp,  and  including  in  the  number  b 
mule  ihai  was  being  shod,  he  made  out  22.  "  So  many,"  said 
he,  showing  the  number,  ''  and  we — we  are  a  great  many  ;" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  hills  and  mountains  round  about.  "  If 
you  have  your  arms,"  said  he,  twanging  his  tx>w,  "we  have 
these."  I  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  the  people,  partic- 
ularly Carson,  who  felt  an  insult  of  this  kind  as  much  as  if  it 
had  been  given  by  a  more  responsible  being.  "  Don't  say  that, 
old  man,"  said  he ;  "  don't  you  say  that — your  life's  in  danger" 
— speaking  in  good  English  ;  and  probably  the  old  man  waa 
nearer  to  his  end  than  he  will  be  before  he  meets  it. 

Several  animals  had  been  necessarily  lefl  behind  near  iho 
uamp  last  night ;  and  early  in  the  morning,  before  ine  Indians 
made  their  appearance,  several  men  were  sent  to  bring  them 
When  I  waa  beginning  to  be  uneasy  at  their  abseoMt  thtf 
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nturned  wiih  information  iliai  they  had  been  d>irtn  off  from 
the  trait  by  Indians  i  and,  having  foliawed  the  tracks  in  a 
ihorl  distance,  they  found  the  animals  cut  up  and  spread  out 
upon  bushes.  In  the  evening  I  gave  a  fatigued  horse  to  some 
of  the  Indians  for  a  feast ;  anrf  the  village  which  carried  hint 
off  refused  to  ahare  with  the  others,  who  made  loud  complaint! 
from  the  rocks  of  ihe  partial  disiribution.  Many  of  theaa  In- 
ilians  had  long  sticks,  hooked  at  the  end,  whioh  they  use  In 
liauling  out  lizards,  and  other  small  animals,  from  their  holes. 
During  the  day  they  occasional  ly  roasted  and  ate  lizards  at  our 
lires.  These  belong  to  the  people  who  are  generally  ^nown 
under  the  name  of  Diggert ;  and  to  these  I  have  more  partlo- 
ularly  had  reference  when  occasionally  speaking  of  n  people 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  procure  food  sufTicienl  to  support 
existence.  The  formation  here  consists  of  fini-  yellow  snna- 
stone,  alternating  with  a  coarse  conglomerate,  in  which  iIm 
stones  are  from  the  str.e  of  ordinary  gravel  to  six  or  eight  Inche* 
in  diameter.  This  Is  the  formation  which  renders  Ihc  surface 
of  ihe  country  so  rocky,  and  gives  us  now  a  road  alternaloly 
of  loose  heavy  sands  and  rolled  stones,  which  cripple  ihc  ani- 
mals in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

On  (he  following  morning  we  lefl  the  Ri<i  de  fat  Aagtftt, 
and  continued  our  way  throtigh  the  same  dosolale  and  ruvolt. 
ing  country,  where  lizards  were  the  only  animal,  and  thi;  tracki 
of  the  lizard  eaters  the  principal  sign  of  human  beings.  After 
twenty  miles'  march  through  a  road  of  hills  and  heavy  sands, 
we  reached  the  most  dreary  rjvor  I  have  ever  seen — a  deep 
rapid  Btreatn,  almost  a  torrent,  passing  swiflly  by,  and  roaring 
against  obslructioiis.  The  banks  were  wooded  with  willow, 
acacia,  and  a  frequent  plant  of  :he  country  already  mentioned, 
{Garrya  eHiptica,)  growing  in  thickets,  resembling  willow,  and 
bearing  a  small  pink  flower.  Crossing  it  we  encamped  on  ihs 
left  bank,  whore  we  found  a  very  little  grass.  Our  three  re- 
maining steers,  being  entirely  given  out,  were  killed  here.  By 
the  boiling  point,  the  elevation  of  the  river  here  is  4,060  feet; 
and  latitude,  by  observation,  36^  41'  33".  The  stream  was 
running  towards  the  soulhwest,  and  appeared  to  come  from  a 
•nowy  mountain  in  the  north.     It  proved  to  be  the  Rio  Virgen 
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— a  tribuiar}  to  ihe  Colorado.  Indians  appeared  in  bands  or 
the  hilli,  bill  did  not  come  Ento  camp.  For  several  days  we 
rtoniinued  om  journey  up  the  river,  tlie  boitoma  of  wliieh  fl 
thickly  overgi  own  with  various  kinds  of  brush  ;  and  the  sandy 
joil  was  absolutely  covered  with  Ihe  tracks  of  Diggert,  wt 
Fol'owed  ua  stealthily,  like  a  band  of  wolves;  and  we  had  r 
"ipporlunity  lo  leavn  behind,  even  for  a  few  hou-s,  the  lired 
-nitnata,  in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  into  camp  after  a 
little  repo.<e.  A  horse  or  mule,  leA  behind,  was  taken  oC 
moment.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  having  traveled  28 
up  ihe  river  from  our  first  encampment  on  it,  we  encamped  at 
B  little  gruss-plal,  where  a  spring  of  cool  water  issued  from  the 
bluff.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  grove  of  cottonwoods  at  the 
mouth  of  a  fork,  which  here  enters  the  river.  On  either  side 
ihe  valley  la  bounded  by  ranges  of  mountains,  everywhere 
nigh,  rock/,  and  broken.  The  caravan  road  woa  loat  and 
scattered  ia  the  sandy  country,  and  we  had  been  following  an 
Indian  trail  up  the  river.  The  hunlera  the  next  day  were  sent 
»ut  lo  reconnoitre,  and  in  the  mean  lime  we  moved  about  a  mile 
farther  up,  where  we  found  a  good  little  patch  of  grass.  There 
being  only  aofficicnt  grass  for  the  night,  the  horses  were  sent 
with  a  strong  guard  in  charge  of  Tabeau  to  a  neighboring  hol- 
low, wherH  they  might  pasture  during  the  day  ;  and,  to  be 
ready  in  case  the  Indians  should  make  any  attempt  on  the  an- 
imals, several  of  the  best  horsea  were  picketed  at  the  camp. 
In  a  few  hours  the  hunters  returned,  having  found  a  convenient 
ford  in  the  river,  and  discovered  the  Spanish  trail  on  the  other 
side. 

I  had  been  engaged  in  arranging  plants ;  and,  fatigued  with 
the  heat  of  the  day,  I  fell  asleep  in  ihe  aAernoon,  and  did  nci 
awake  until  sundown.  Presently  Carson  came  to  me,  and  reoorl- 
ed  that  Tabeau,  who  early  in  the  day  had  left  hia  post,  and, 
without  my  knowledge,  rode  back  to  the  camp  we  had  lefl,  in 
search  of  a  lame  mule,  had  not  returned.  While  we  wer» 
speaking,  a  smoke  rose  suddenly  from  the  cottonwood  grove 
bebw,  which  plainly  told  us  what  had  befallen  him ;  il  wai 
raised  to  inform  the  aurrounding  Indiana  that  a  blow  had  been 
Mnick,  and  to  lell  them  to  be  on  iheir  ^uard.     Carson,  wiib 
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Mveral  men  well  inounlcd,  waa  inBlanlly  sent  down  ihe  rinr, 
bul  feturned  in  ihe  iiii,'lii  wiihoul  tidings  of  ihe  inittsing  man. 
They  went  to  the  uuinp  \\v  )iad  Left,  but  iieitiier  he  nor  the  mule 
waa  there.  Searuliing  down  the  river,  they  found  the  tracks  ( f 
(he  mule,  evidenily  driven  along  by  Indians,  whose  tracks  weru 
on  each  ^idc  uf  those  made  by  the  animal.  After  going  several 
miles,  they  oamc  to  the  mule  itself,  standing  in  some  bushes, 
mortally  tvomided  in  l])e  Eide  by  an  arrow,  and  left  to  die,  thui 
il  mighl  be  afterwards  butchered  for  food.  They  also  found,  in 
another  jiliiue,  a»  they  were  hunting  about  on  the  ground  for 
Tubeuu'^  trucks,  something  that  looked  like  a  little  puddle  ol 
blood,  but  which  the  da/knesa  prevented  iheni  from  verify- 
ing. With  those  details  ihey  returned  to  our  camp,  and  thcii 
rcpoi'i  saddened  all  our  hearts. 

lllih. — This  morning,  as  soon  as  there  waa  light  enough  in 
follow  tracks,  I  set  out  myself,  with  Mr.  Pitzpairick  and  seventl 
men,  in  search  of  Tabeau.  We  went  to  the  spot  where  iliv 
appearance  of  puddled  blood  had  been  seen ;  and  this,  we  sum 
«.t  once,  had  been  the  place  where  he  fell  and  died,  filood 
upon  the  leaves,  and  beaten-down  bushos,  showed  that  he  had 
got  his  wound  about  twenty  paces  from  where  he  fell,  and  tliai 
he  had  struggled  for  his  life.  He  had  probably  been  slioi 
through  the  lungs  with  an  arrow.  From  the  place  where  he 
lay  and  bled,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  had  been  dragged  to  the 
river  bank,  and  thrown  into  it.  No  vestige  of  what  had  be- 
longed to  him  could  be  found,  except  a  fragment  of  his  horse 
equipment.  Horse,  gun,  clothes — all  became  the  prey  of 
these  Arabs  of  the  New  World. 

Tabeau  had  been  one  of  our  best  men,  and  his  unhappj 
death  spread  a  gloom  over  our  party.  Men,  who  have  gf^ne 
through  sueh  dangers  and  sulTerings  as  we  had  seen,  become 
like  brothers,  and  feel  each  other's  loss.  To  defend  and 
aven^i  each  other,  is  the  deep  feeling  of  all,  We  wished  Ki 
'  a  death  ;  but  the  condition  of  our  horses,  languish- 
ing for  grass  and  rejiose,  forbade  an  expedition  into  unknown 
n:  'intains.  We  knew  the  tribe  who  had  done  the  mischief— 
Ifib  dame  which  had  been  insulting  our  camp.  Thev  knew 
''  w-.al  [h^y  deserved,  ant'   had   the   discretion  lo  ihow  ihum 
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:,  they  infested  oui 
we  ever  Afterwarda 
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selvoa  lo  ni  no  more.  The  daj  ot 
CBiTip  ;  new,  not  one  appeared  ;  nor 
sec  but  one  who  even  helonged  to  the 

distance. 

Cluf  camp  was  in  a  hasin  below  a  deep  canon— a  gap  of 
two  thousand  Tsei  deep  in  the  mountain — dirough  which  llie 
Ria  Virgen  passes,  and  where  no  man  or  beast  could  follow 
it.  The  Spanish  trail,  which  we  had  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
basin,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  We  crossed  over 
to  il,  and  followed  it  northwardly  towards  a  gap  which  was 
visible  in  the  mounlain.  We  approached  it  by  a  defile,  ren. 
dered  diflicull  for  our  barefooted  animals  by  the  rocks  strewei' 
along  it ;  and  here  the  country  changed  its  character.  From 
the  time  we  entered  the  desert,  llie  mouniaina  had  been  bold 
and  rocky  ;  here  they  began  to  be  wooded  with  cedar  and 
pine,  and  clusters  of  trees  gave  shelter  to  birds — a  new  and 
welcome  sight — which  could  not  have  lived  in  the  desert  wi 
had  paasiid. 

Descending  a  long  hollow,  towards  the  narrow  valley  of  u 
stream,  we  saw  before  us  a  snowy  mountain,  far  beyond  wbit'l; 
appeared  another  more  lolly  still.  Good  bunch'grass  began  lo 
appear  on  the  hill-sides,  and  here  we  found  a  singular  variety 
of  interesting  shrubs.  The  changed  appearance  of  ihe  couii 
try  infuaed  among  our  people  a  more  lively  spirit,  which  was 
heightened  by  finding  at  evening  a  halling-place  of  very  good 
grass  on  the  clear  waters  of  the  Santa  Clara  fork  of  the  Ri4 
Virgett. 

11th. — The  morning  was  cloudy  and  quite  cool,  with  u 
shower  of  rain — the  first  we  have  had  since  entering  the  deseri, 
a  period  of  27  days — and  we  seem  to  have  entered  a  diiTerenl 
climate,  with  the  usual  weather  of  the  Rocky  niounlams.  Our 
march  to-day  was  very  laborious,  over  very  broken  ground, 
along  the  Santa  Clara  river  ;  but  then  the  country  is  no  longer 
so  distressingly  desolate.  The  stream  is  prettily  wooded  wiih 
sweet  Cottonwood  trees — some  of  them  of  large  size  ;  and  on 
the  hills,  vherr.  ihe  nut-pine  is  often  seen,  a  good  und  whole- 
lomu  fra&s  oucun  frequentl)  This  cottonwood,  which  is 
no*  in  fhtiu  is  of  ■  different  apeoiu  from  any  in  Miohaui'» 
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SylvB.  [leav_^  dark  clouds  covered  the  sky  m  the  evf<mng 
uid  B  cold  wind  sprang  up,  making  fires  and  overcoata  com 
fonable. 

12th. — A  little  above  our  enca.riipment  the  river  forked,  and 
we  continued  up  the  right-hand  branch,  gradually  ascending 
towards  the  summit  of  the  iiiauntain.  As  we  rose  lowurda  tlie 
head  of  the  creek,  the  snowy  mountains  ori  our  right  showed 
out  handsomely — high  and  rugged,  with  precipices,  and  cov- 
ered with  anew  for  about  two  thousand  feet  from  their  summits 
down.  Our  animals  were  somewhat  repaid  for  ihetr  hard 
marches  by  an  excellent  c am piag-g round  on  the  summit  of  (he 
r'dge,  which  forms  here  the  dividing  chain  between  the  water* 
of  the  Rio  Vifgen,  which  goes  south  to  the  Colorado,  and  those 
of  Sevier  river,  flowing  northwardly,  and  b(.'Iouging  to  the 
Great  Basin.  We  considered  ourselves  as  crossing  the  rim  of 
the  basin  ;  and,  entering  it  at  this  point,  we  found  here  an  ex- 
tensive mountain  meadow,  rich  in  bunch-grass,  and  fresh  with 
numerous  springs  of  clear  water,  all  refreshing  and  deliglitfu! 
to  look  upon.  It  was,  in  fact,  that  lot  Vegas  de  Sania  Clara, 
which  had  been  so  long  presented  to  us  as  the  terminating 
jKiint  of  the  desert,  and  where  the  annual  caravan  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  Mexico  halted  and  recruited  for  some  weeks. 
It  was  a  very  suitable  place  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  a  moniii's  suflering  in  the  hot  and  sterile  desert 
The  meadow  was  about  a  mile  »vide,  some  ten  miles  long,  bor. 
dered  by  grassy  hills  and  mountains — some  of  the  latter  rising 
two  thousand  feel,  and  white  with  snow  down  to  the  level  of 
the  vegaa.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  was  5,280  feet ;  lat! 
tude,  by  observation,  37°  28'  38" ;  and  its  distance  from  where 
we  first  struck  the  Spanish  trail  about  400  miles.  Counting 
from  the  time  we  reached  the  de«ert,  and  began  lo  skirl,  ai  our 
desceni  from  Walker's  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  we  had 
traveled  550  miles,  occupying  27  days,  in  that  inhospitable 
region.  In  passing  before  the  Great  Caravan,  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  finding  more  gras-s,  but  the  disadvanuge  of  Rtiding 
also  the  marauding  savages,  who  had  gathered  down  upon  the 
trail,  waiting  the  appruucli  of  that  prey.  This  greatlj  in- 
creased our  labori,  Leiides  coslini;  us  the  life  nf  an  excc1t>>ni 
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^^^1  rnan.     Wo  hftd  to  more  all  day  in  a  slate  or  watch,  Rid  pre 

^^H  pared  Tnr  combat — scouts  and  ()Hnkcr<<  out,  a  front  and  rea 

^^^H  divUion  of  our  men,  and  baggage -animals  in  the  centre.     A 

^^^H  >iigt>t,  CBCiip  duty  was  severe.     Those  who  had  toiled  all  day, 

^^H  had  to  guard,  by  lurna,  the  camp  and  the  horses,  all  night. 

^^^f  Frequently  one-third  of  the  whole  pany  were  on  guard  ai 

I  once;  and  nothing  hut  Ihu  vigilance  savRd  us  from  attack. 

I  We  were  constantly  dogged  by  bands,  and  even  whole  tribea 

L  nf  nnaraudcre  ;  and  although  Tabeau  was  killed,  and  our  camp 

^^H  infested  and  insulted  by  sorncj  while  swarms  of  tliem  rernained 

^^^fe  on  the  hills  and  mountain-sides,  there  was  manifestly  a  oon- 

^^^P  suhatioD  and  calculation  going  on,  to  decide  the  question  of 

^^B  attacking  us.     Having  reached  the  resting-place  of  the  Vegai 

r  de  Santa  Clara,  we  had  complete  relief  frrim  the  heal  and  pri 

I  "alions  of  the  desert,  and  some  relaxation  from  the  severity  of 

I  camp  duty.  Some  relaxation,  and  relaxation  only — for  camp 
guards,  horse-guards,  and  scouts,  are  indispensable  from  thr 
time  of  leaving  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  until  we  return  U 

!  After  we  left  the  Vegas,  we  had  the  gratification  to  be  joinoi' 

by  the  famous  hunter  and  trapper,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  whom 
1  have  before  mentioned,  and  who  now  be«une  our  guide.  He 
Lad  left  California  with  the  great  caravan ;  and  perceiving, 
from  the  signs  along  the  trail,  that  there  was  a  party  of  whites 
ahead,  which  he  judged  to  be  mine,  he  detached  himself  from 
the  caravan,  with  eight  men,  (Americans,)  and  ran  the  gauQl 
let  of  the  desert  robbers,  killing  two,  and  getting  some  .of  the 
horses  wounded,  and  succeeded  in  overtaking  us.  Nothing  but 
his  great  knowledge  of  the  country,  great  courage  and  priseuce 
of  mind,  and  good  rifles,  could  have  brought  him  safe  from  sudi 
a  perilous  enterprise. 
1 3tb. — We  remwned  one  day  at  thb  noted  place  of  rest  and 
refreshment;  and,  resuming  our  progress  in  a  northwestward 
ly  direction,  we  tfcscended  into  a  broad  valley,  the  water  of 
which  is  tributiiry  to  Sevinr  lake.  The  next  day  we  came  iu 
sight  of  the  Wahsotcb  range  of  m<(untains  on  the  right,  whit* 
with  fuow,  and  here  formjcg  the  wutheast  part  of  the  Great 
,  Buin.     Sevier  Uke.  uuoa  tliu  wiitcrs  tf  which  v«  now  vtete. 
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belonged  lo  ihe  t^vi^ium  ol'lukes  it)  the  easlern  part  of  tne  Baau 
—of  which,  ihe  Greai  Suit  luk^,  uid  i\B  aoutheru  limb,  the  Utah 
lake,  were  the  jirinoipal — towarJa  ihe  region  of  whtoh  we 
were  now  approaching.  We  traveled  for  several  dayu  in  ijiis 
■iirection,  wiihiu  the  run  of  the  Great  Basin,  crossing  tilll" 
Hlrearns  which  bore  to  the  lef\  for  Sevier  lake ;  and  plainly 
i-eeing,  by  the  changed  aspect  of  the  country,  that  we  were 
entirely  clear  of  tlie  detiert,  and  approaching  the  regions  whlcli 
npperiained  to  the  system  of  the  Rocky  mouniaina.  We 
met,  in  this  traverse,  a  few  mounted  Utah  Indians,  in  advaiica 
of  their  main  body,  watching  the  approach  of  the  great 
uaravan. 

16th. — We  reached  a  small  salt  lake,  about  seven  miles 
long  and  one  broad,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  we  en- 
camped for  the  night.  Tliis  little  lake,  which  well  merita  itt, 
charade rtslic  name,  lies  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Wah- 
aatch  range,  and  nearly  opposite  a  gap  In  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains through  which  the  Spanish  trail  passes ;  and  which, 
Bgain  falling  upon  the  waters  of  the  Colorado,  aiid  crossing 
that  river,  proceeds  over  a  mountainous  country  to  Santa  F&. 

17th. — After  440  miles  of  traveling  on  a  trail,  which  served 
for  a  road,  we  again  found  ourselves  under  the  necessity 
of  exploring  a  track  through  the  wilderness.  The  Spanish 
trail  had  iwirne  oJT  to  the  southeast,  crossing  the  Wah'Satch 
:auge.  Our  course  led  to  the  northeast,  along  the  foot  of 
Lbat  range,  and  leaving  it  on  the  right.  The  mountain  pre- 
sented itself  to  us  under  the  form  of  several  ridges,  rising  one 
above  Ihe  other,  rocky,  and  wooded  with  pine  and  cedar ;  the 
'ast  ridge  covered  with  snow.  Sevier  river,  flowing  north- 
wardly  to  the  take  of  the  same  name,  collects  its  principal  wa- 
ters from  this  section  of  the  Wah-sateh  chain.  We  had  now 
entered  a  region  of  greiil  pastoral  promise,  abounding  with  line 
Hireams,  the  rich  bunch-gross,  soil  tJial  would  produce  wheat, 
I  and  indigenous  (tax  growing  as  if  it  had  been  sown.  Consist- 
ent Vi*\th  the  general  cliaracter  of  its  bordering  iiiouiitains,  this 
fcnility  of  soil  and  vegetation  Joes  nol  extend  ftr  into  the  Great 
Basin.  Mr.  Joseph  Walkrr,  our  g-Jiti,  and  ivho  has  more 
knowledge  ul  llie^c  jur'n  ilnii  jnv     \n»  1  Itito",  informed  in' 
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all  the  country  lo  t!ie  left  wu  unknown  to  htm,  and  thai 
1  the  Digger  tribes,  which  frequeaied  Lake  Seviei  could 

lell  him  nothing  about  it. 

iiOlh We  met  a  band  of  Utah  Indians,  headed  by  a  well- 

known  chief,  who  had  obtained  the  American  or  English  name 
of  Walker,  by  which  he  is  quoted  and  well  known.  They 
were  all  mounted,  armed  with  rtfleB,  and  used  their  rifles  well 
7'he  ohlef  had  a  fusee,  which  he  carried  slung,  in  addition  li 
his  rifle.  They  were  journeying  slowly  towards  the  Spanish 
trail,  to  levy  their  usual  tribute  upon  the  great  Califorma  cara- 
van. Tliey  were  robbers  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  the 
desert.  They  conducted  their  depredations  with  form,  and 
under  the  color  of  trade  and  toll,  for  passing  through  their 
country.  Instead  of  attacking  and  killing,  they  affect  to  pur- 
chase— taking  the  horaes  they  like,  and  giving  something  nom- 
inal in  return.  The  chief  was  quite  civil  to  me.  lie  was 
personally  acquainted  witii  his  namesake,  our  guide,  who 
made  my  name  known  to  hint.  He  knew  of  my  expedition 
of  1843;  and,  as  tokens  of  friendship,  and  proof  that  wo  had 
met,  proposed  an  interchange  of  presents.  ^Ve  had  no  great 
■tore  to  choose  out  of;  so  he  gave  me  a  Mexican  blanket, 
and  I  gave  him  a  very  fine  one  whioh  I  had  obtained  at  Van- 

23d. — We  reached  Sevier  river — the  main  tributary  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name — which,  deflecting  from  its  northern 
courso,  here  breaks  from  the  mountains  to  enter  the  lake.  It 
was  really  a  fine  river,  from  eight  lo  twelve  feel  deep;  and 
afler  searching  in  vain  foi  a  fordable  place,  we  made  little 
boats  (or  rather  rafla)  out  of  bulrushes,  and  ferried  across. 
These  rafls  are  readily  made,  and  give  a  good  conveyance 
acro^  a  river.  The  rushes  are  bound  in  bundles,  and  tied 
hard ;  the  bundles  are  tied  down  U[ion  poles,  as  close  as  they 
can  b?  pressed,  and  fashioned  like  a  boat,  in  being  broader  in 
the  middle  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  rushes,  being  tubular 
and  jointed,  aie  light  and  strong.  The  raft  swims  well,  and 
b  shoved  along  by  poles,  or  paJdled,  or  pushed  and  pullerl  bv 
.  ■wimniers,  or  drawn  by  ropea.  On  this  occasion,  we  useo 
t)]>ea — one   at  each  end — and    ranidlv  drew  our  little  flow 
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oKokwardB  and  Ibrwards  from  shore  to  shore.  The  nonet 
iwam.  At  our  place  of  crossing,  which  was  the  moat  north 
crn  point  of  its  bend,  the  latitude  was  39°  23'  19",  The 
OHnks  sustained  the  character  for  fertility  and  vegetation 
which  we  had  seen  for  some  days.  The  name  of  thia  ;.Tef 
£.iid  loJie  was  an  indication  of  our  approach  \o  regions  ol 
11  hich  our  people  had  been  the  explorers.  It  was  probably 
named  after  some  American  trapper  or  h'inter,  %nd  was  the 
first  American  name  Wd  had  met  with  since  eaviiig  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  From  the  Dalles  lo  the  poiiil  where  n-e  turned 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  1,000  miles,  we  nenid  Indian 
names,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  disiance  none  ;  'rom  Nueva 
[lelvetia  (Sacramento)  to  las  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara,  about 
1,000  more,  all  were  Spanish;  from  tlie  Mississippi  to  the  Pa^ 
cific,  French  and  American  or  English  were  intermixed;  and 
Ihis  prevalence  of  names  indicates  the  national  character  of  the 
first  explorers. 

We  had  here  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  our  people,  Fran- 
i;ois  Oadeau,  who  had  been  with  me  on  both  expeditions;  dur- 
ing which  he  had  always  been  one  of  my  most  faithful  and 
sITicieiit  men.  He  was  killed  in  drawing  towards  him  a  gun 
by  the  muzzle  ;  the  hammer  being  caught,  discharged  the  gun, 
driving  the  ball  through  his  head.  We  buried  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

Crossing  the  next  day  a  slight  ridge  along  the  river,  we  en- 
tered a  handsome  mountain  valley  covered  with  Hne  grass,  and 
directed  our  course  towards  a.  high  snowy  peak,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lay  the  Utah  lake.  On  our  right  was  a  bed  of  high 
mountains,  their  summits  covered  with  snow,  constituting  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  Basin  waters  and  those  of  the  Colo, 
rado.  At  noon  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Utah  Indians  com. 
ing  out  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  afternoon  encamped  on  a 
tributary  to  the  lake,  which  is  separated  from  the  waters  of  the 
Sevier  by  very  slight  dividing  grounds. 

Early  the  next  day  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lake  ;  and,  as 
we  descended  to  the  broad  bottoms  of  the  Spanish  fork,  three 
liorsemen  were  seen  giiUoping  towards  us,  who  proved  to  be 
Utah  Indians — senilis  from  a  village,   which   was  encamped 
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fleftr  tho  moulh  of  ihe  river.  They  were  armed  with 
and  their  horaea  were  in  good  condition.  We  encamped 
ihem,  on  ihe  Spanbh  fork,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  tribu- 
luries  to  the  lake.  Finding  the  Indians  troublesome,  and  tie- 
fiirous  to  remain  here  a  day,  we  removed  the  next  morning 
farther  down  the  lake  and  encamped  on  a  fertile  bottom  neai 
the  fool  of  the  same  mountainous  ridge  whicli  borders  the 
Great  Salt  lake,  and  along  which  we  had  journeyed  the  pre- 
vious September.  Here  the  principal  plants  in  bloom  were 
two,  which  were  remarkable  as  afFording  to  the  Snake  Indians 
— the  one  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  and  the  other  the  most 
useful  among  the  applications  which  they  use  for  woundsj 
These  were  the  kooyah  plant,  growing  in  fields  of  extraordiuary 
luxuriance,  and  convollaria  slellala,  which,  Trom  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Walker,  is  the  best  remedial  plant  known  among  these 
Indians.  A  few  miles  below  us  was  another  village  of  Indiann, 
from  which  we  obtained  some  fish — among  them  a  few  salmon 
tioi't,  which  were  very  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  along  ihn 
Californian  mountains.  The  season  for  taking  them  had  noi 
yel  arrived  ;  but  the  Indiana  were  daily  expecting  them  to  com^i 
up  out  of  the  lake. 

We  had  now  accomplished  an  object  we  had  in  view  when 
leaving  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  in  November  last :  wo  hait 
reached  the  Utah  lake  ;  but  by  a  route  very  dilTerenl  from  thii 
one  we  had  intended,  and  without  autficienl  lime  remaining  tn 
moke  ihe  examinations  which  we  desired.  It  is  a  lake  of  nobi 
in  [his  country,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Utaha,  who  resoil 
lo  it  for  fish.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  fifteen  miles,  stretch. 
iiig  far  to  Ihe  north,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  connecting  witli 
lite  Great  Salt  lake.  This  is  the  report,  which  I  believe  to 
be  correct ;  bul  it  is  fresh  water,  while  the  other  is  not  only  salt, 
but  a  saturated  solution  of  salt ;  and  here  is  a  problem  which 
requires  to  be  solved,  It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
mountains,  walled  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  high  and  snowy 
range,  which  supplies  to  it  a  fan  of  tributary  streams.  Among 
these,  the  principal  river  is  the  Timpan-ogo — signifying  Rock 
river — a  name  which  the  rocky  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  re- 
•niikkblc    even    in    ihia   ccintry  of  rugged    mountains,  has 
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tbtained  Tor  it  from  ihe  Indians.  In  ihe  Ulah  tenguage,  og- 
term  for  rivar,  when  coupled  with  other  words  in 
commoo  conversation,  is  usually  abbreviated  lo  oga  ;  limpan 
lignifyipg  rock.  It  is  probable  thai  this  river  furnished  llie 
name  which  on  the  older  maps  has  been  generally  applied  to 
the  Great  Halt  lake;  hut  for  this  I  have  preferred  a  namp 
which  will  be  regarded  as  highly  characteristic,  restricting 
to  the  river  the  descriptive  term  Timpan-ogo,  and  leaving 
for  Ihe  lake  into  which  it  flows  the  name  of  the  people  who 
reside  on  its  shores,  and  by  which  it  is  known  throughout  the 
liountry. 

The  volume  of  water  afforded  by  the  Timpan-ogo  is  proba- 
bly equal  to  that  of  the  Sevier  river;  and,  at  the  lime  of  our 
visit,  there  v/bs  only  one  place  in  the  lake-valley  at  which 
the  Spanish  fork  was  fordable.  fn  the  cove  of  the  mountains 
along  its  eastern  shore,  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  plain,  where 
the  soil  is  generally  good,  and  in  gr«ater  part  fertile  ;  watered 
by  a  delta  of  prettily  timbered  streams.  This  would  be  an 
escelleni  locality  for  siock-farma;  it  is  generally  covered  with 
good  bunch-grass,  and  would  abundantly  produce  the  ordinary 

In  arriving  at  the  Utah  lake,  we  had  completed  an  immense 
circuit  of  twelve  degrees  diameter  north  and  south,  and  ten 
degrees  east  and  weal  [  and  found  ourselves,  in  May,  1844,  on 
the  same  sheet  of  water  which  we  had  left  in  September,  1943. 
The  Utah  is  the  southern  limb  of  the  Great  Salt  lake ;  and 
thui  we  had  seen  that  remarkable  sheet  of  water  both  ai  its 
northern  and  southern  exlremily,  and  were  able  to  fix  ila  posi- 
tion at  these  two  points.  The  circuit  which  we  had  made, 
and  which  had  cost  us  eight  months  of  lime,  and  3,S(I0  mil'-i' 
of  traveling,  had  given  us  a  view  of  Oregon  and  of  North 
California  from  the  Rocky  mountains  lo  the  Pacific  ocean,  an  I 
of  the  two  principal  streams  which  form  bays  or  harbors  on 
the  coast  of  that  sea.  Having  completed  this  circuit,  and  be- 
ing now  about  to  turn  the  back  upon  the  Pacific  slope  of  our 
ccntinent,  and  to  recross  the  Rocky  moiintains,  it  is  natum.1  tc 
)ook  back  upon  our  footsteps,  and  take  some  brief  view  of  ihe 
leading  f«at  ires  and  neneral  structure  of  the  country  we  hnd 
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iravereed.  These  are  peculiar  and  striking,  and  difTer  eueii' 
tially  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country.  The  mountains 
kH  are  higher,  more  numerous,  and  more  distinolly  defined  in 
iheir  rangns  and  directions ;  and,  what  is  so  contrary  to  the 
Natural  order  of  formations,  one  of  these  ranges,  which  is  noai 
the  coast,  (the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,)  presents 
higher  elevations  and  peaks  than  any  which  ai«  to  he  found 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  themselves.  In  our  eight  monilis' 
circuit,  wc  were  never  out  of  sight  of  snow ;  and  ihe  Sierra 
Nevada,  where  we  crossed  it,  was  near  2,000  feet  higher  than 
the  South  Pass  in  the  Rooky  mountains.  In  height,  these 
mountains  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  Atlantic  aide,  constantly 
presenting  peaks  which  enter  the  region  of  eternal  snow  ;  nna 
some  of  them  volcanic,  and  in  a  frequent  state  of  activity, 
rhey  are  seen  al  great  distances,  and  guide  the  traveler  in  his 
course. 

The  course  and  elevation  of  these  ranges  give  direction  to 
the  rivers  and  character  to  the  coast.  No  great  river  does,  or 
can,  take  its  rise  be'ow  the  C«scade  and  Sierra  Nevada  range  ; 
the  distance  lo  (he  sea  is  too  short  to  admit  of  it.  The  rivers 
of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  which  are  the  largest  after  the  Co- 
lumbia, are  local  to  that  bay,  and  lateral  to  the  coast,  having 
(heir  sources  about  on  a  line  with  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia, 
und  running  each  in  a  valley  of  its  own,  between  the  Coast  range 
and  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  Columbia  is 
(he  only  river  which  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try, breaking  through  all  the  ranges,  and  entering  the  sea. 
Drawing  its  waters  from  a  section  of  ten  di'grees  of  latitude  in 
(ho  Rocky  mountains,  which  are  collected  into  one  stream  by 
'hree  main  forks  (Lewis's,  Clark's,  and  the  North  fork)  near 
the  centre  of  the  Oregon  valley,  this  great  river  thence  pTo- 
(.eeds  by  a  single  channel  lo  the  sea,  while  its  three  forks  lead 
each  to  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  which  opens  the  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  This  fact  in  relation  lo  the  rivers  of 
this  region,  gives  an  immense  value  to  the  Columbia.  Its  moutb 
is  the  only  inlet  and  outlet  to  and  from  the  sea  :  its  three  forkt 
,-.  u>  the  passes  in  the  mountains  :  it  is,  therefore,  the  only 
iio*  of  Rommua'oation  between  the  Pacific  and  the  interior  gf 
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North  America;  and  all  operations  of  war  or  commerce,  ot 
lational  or  social  inleroourse,  must  be  oonducled  upon  it. 
This  gives  it  a  value  beyond  estimation,  and  would  inTolva 
irreparable  injury  if  loa..  In  ihia  unity  and  concentration  of 
ita  waters,  ihe  Pacific  aide  of  our  continent  differs  entirely  from 


ihp  Atlantic 


trances  into  [he  : 

with  I  he  interior. 

The  Pacific  C( 


where  the  waters  of  the  Alleghar 
into  many  rivers,  having  their  different  en- 
1,  and  opening  many  lines  of  ci 


I  is  equally  dilferent  from  that  of  the  At. 
lantic.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  low  and  open,  indented 
with  numerous  bays,  sounds,  and  river  esluarieB,  accesaibh 
everywhere,  and  opening  by  many  channels  into  the  heart  of 
;he  country.  The  Pacific  const,  on  the  contrary,  is  high  ano 
compact,  with  few  bays,  and  but  one  that  opens  into  the  heart 
jf  the  country.  The  immediate  coast  is  what  the  seamen  call 
iron-hound.  A  little  within,  it  is  skirted  by  two  succeisivf 
ranges  of  mountains,  standing  as  ramparts  between  the  sea  and 
[he  interior  of  the  country ;  and  to  get  through  which  there  ia 
6ut  one  gate,  and  that  narrow  and  easily  defended.  This  struc 
mre  of  the  coast,  backed  by  these  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
ivith  its  concentration  and  unity  of  waters,  gives  to  the  country 
in  immense  military  strength,  and  will  probably  render  Oregon 
he  most  impregnable  country  in  the  world. 

Differing  so  much  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  our  continent,  ii> 
coast,  mountains,  and  rivers,  the  Pacific  side  differs  from  it  in 
another  most  rare  and  singular  fealuro — that  of  the  Great 
Interior  Basin,  of  which  I  have  so  oAen  spoken,  and  the  whole 
forr:  and  character  of  which  I  was  so  anxious  lo  ascertain. 
Ii8  existence  is  vouched  for  by  such  ot  the  American  traders 
and  hunters  as  have  some  knowledge  of  that  region  ;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ronge  of  mountains  requires  it  to  be 
there;  and  my  own  observations  confirm  it.  Mr.  Joseph 
Walker,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  in  those  parts,  informed  me 
that,  from  the  Great  Sail  lake  west,  there  was  a  succession  of 
lakes  and  rivers  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  nor  any  con- 
nection with  the  Columbia,  or  with  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of 
CUilbrnia.     Ke  described  snn^e  of  these  lakes  as  being  largo, 
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*r'nh  numerous  streams,  and  even  considerablQ  rivera  falling 
iQlo  ihem.  In  fao.,  all  catiour  in  the  general  report  of  then 
interior  rivers  and  lakes;  and,  ibr  n'tint  of  underHtanding  the 
>ircG  and  power  of  evaporation,  which  so  soou  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  the  loss  and  supply  of  waters,  the  fable 
□r  whirlpools  and  subterraneous  outlets  has  gained  belief,  as 
the  only  imaginable  way  of  carrying  olT  the  waters  whi.-?  have 
no  visible  discharge.  The  structure  of  the  country  would  re- 
quire ibia  formation  of  interior  lakes;  for  the  waters  which 
would  collect  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  not  being  able  to  cross  this  formidable  barrier,  nor  to 
get  to  the  Columbia  or  tlie  Colorado,  must  naturally  collect 
into  reservoirs,  each  of  which  would  have  its  little  system  of 
streams  and  rivers  to  supply  it.  This  would  be  the  natural 
effecl  i  and  what  1  saw  went  to  confirm  it.  The  Great  Salt 
lake  is  a  formation  of  this  kind,  and  quite  a  large  one;  and 
having  many  streams,  and  one  considerable  river,  400  or  500 
milea  long,  falling  into  it.  This  lake  and  river  I  saw  and 
examined  myself;  and  also  saw  the  Wah-salch  and  Bear  River 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  waters  of  the  lake  on  the  east, 
and  constitute,  in  thai  quarter,  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin, 
Afterwards,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where 
we  traveled  for  42  days,  I  saw  the  line  of  lakes  and  rivers 
which  lie  at  the  fool  of  that  Sit/rra ;  and  which  Sierra  is  the 
western  rim  of  the  Basin.  In  going  down  Lewis's  fork  and 
[he  main  Columbia,  1  crossed  only  inferior  streams  coming  in 
from  the  left,  such  as  could  draw  their  water  from  a  short  dis. 
tance  only  ;  and  1  often  saw  the  mountains  at  their  heads  white 
Willi  snow, — which,  all  accounts  said,  dividfid  the  waters  of  (he 
deiert  from  those  of  tlie  Columbia,  and  which  could  be  no  other 
than  the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  rim  of  the  Basin 
on  its  northern  side.  And  in  returning  from  California  along 
the  Spanish  trail,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Santa  Clara  fork  of 
the  Rio  Virgen,  I  crossed  orily  small  streams  making  Lheii 
way  south  lo  ihn  Colorado,  or  lost  in  sand,  (as  the  Mo-hah-re ;) 
while  lo  the  left,  lofty  mouniains,  their  summits  white  witn 
■now,  were  often  visible,  and  which  must  have  turned  watei 
Is  tlie  north  U  well  aa  'o  the  south,  and  Uius  consliluted,  on 
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ihia  pari  the  souihern  rim  of  Iho  Basin.  Al  the  head  of  the 
9anta  Clara  fork,  and  in  the  Vegas  de  Santa  CInra,  we  croswd 
;he  ridge  which  parted  the  two  systems  of  waters.  We  entered 
the  Basin  at  ttiat  point,  and  have  traveled  in  it  e\'er  since; 
having  its  sDutheastern  rim  (the  Wah-aatch  mountain)  on  thf 
right,  and  crossing  the  streams  which  low  down  into  it.  Thi 
jxiaience  of  the  Basin  is,  therefore,  an  established  fact  in  mj 
mind :  its  extent  and  conlenls  are  yet  to  be  better  ascertained 
It  cannot  be  less  than  fOO  or  500  miles  each  way,  and  must 
lie  princijially  in  the  Alta  California ;  the  demarcation  latitude 
of  42°  probably  cutting  a  segment  from  the  north  purl  of  the 
rim.  Of  its  interior,  but  little  is  known.  It  is  called  a  deserf, 
and,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  sterility  may  be  its  prominent  chor- 
acteristic ;  but  where  there  is  bo  much  water,  there  must  bi^ 
seme  oa»U.  The  great  river,  and  the  great  lake,  reported 
way  not  be  equal  lo  the  report ;  but  where  tliere  is  so  much 
now,  there  must  be  streams  ;  and  where  (here  is  no  outlet, 
here  must  be  lakes  to  hold  the  accumulated  waters,  or  sanda 
,a  swallow  them  up.  In  this  eastern  part  of  the  Basin,  con 
laining  Sevier,  Utah,  and  the  Great  Salt  lakes,  and  the  rivers 
and  creeks  falling  into  them,  we  know  there  is  good  soil  and 
good  gross,  adapted  to  civilized  settlements.  In  the  western 
part,  on  Salmon  Troul  river,  and  some  other  streams,  the  same 
remark  may  be  made. 

The  contents  of  this  great  Basin  are  yel  lo  be  examined. 
That  it  is  peopled,  we  know ;  but  miserably  and  sparsely. 
From  all  that  1  heard  and  saw,  I  should  say  that  humanity 
here  appeared  in  its  lowest  form,  and  in  its  most  elementary 
4tate.  Dispersed  in  single  families;  without  fire-arms;  eating 
seeds  and  insects ;  digging  roots,  (and  hence  their  name,)— 
such  is  the  condition  of  the  greater  pari.  Others  are  a  degree 
higher,  and  live  in  communities  upon  some  lake  or  river  thai 
supplies  lish,  and  from  which  they  repulse  the  miserable  Dig. 
ger.  The  rabbit  is  the  largest  animal  known  in  this  desert ; 
its  flesh  adbrds  a  little  meal ;  and  their  bag-like  covering  is 
made  of  its  skins.  The  wild  sage  i^  their  only  wood,  and  hero 
it  is  of  extraordinary  size — sometimes  a  fool  in  diameter,  and 
eight  fw  higL     It  sei  \  es  for  fuel,  Ibr  building  material, 
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Ibr  aheltei  to  the  rabbits,  and  for  some  sort  of  covering  for  tht 
feet  and  legi  iu  cold  weatlicr.  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the 
inhabilaaU  and  productions  of  the  Great  Baaiu ;  and  which, 
though  imperfect,  must  have  some  tbundation,  and  excite  otii 
desire  to  know  t)ie  whole. 

The  whole  idea  of  such  a  desert,  and  such  a  people,  i 
novelty  in  our  country,  and  excites  Asiatic,  not  American 
ideas.  Interior  basins,  with  their  own  systems  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  often  sterile,  are  common  enough  in  Asia  ;  peoplt 
still  in  the  elementary  state  of  families,  living  in  deserts,  vit) 
no  other  occupation  than  the  mere  acimol  search  for  food,  niay 
still  be  seen  in  that  ancient  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  in  America 
such  things  are  new  and  strange,  unktiown  and  unsuspected,  and 
discredited  when  related.  Bui  1  flatter  myself  Jiat  what  is 
discovered,  though  not  enough  to  satisfy  curiosity,  is  sufficient 
to  excite  it,  and  that  subsequent  explorations  will  complete  what 
has  been  commenced. 

This  account  of  the  Great  Basin,  it  will  be  remembered,  be- 
longs to  the  Alta  California,  and  has  no  application  to  Oregon, 
whose  capabilities  may  justify  a  separate  remark.  Referring 
lo  my  journal  for  particular  descriptions,  and  for  seoiional 
Iioundaries  between  good  and  bad  districts,  I  can  only  say,  in 
general  and  comparative  terms,  that,  in  that  branch  of  agriouU 
lure  which  implies  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  staple  crops, 
it  would  be  inferior  to  the  Atlantic  States,  though  many  parts 
are  superior  for  wheat ;  while  in  the  rearing  of  Hocks  and  ' 
herds  it  would  claim  a  high  place.  Its  grazing  capabilities  are 
[;reat ;  and  even  in  the  indigenous  grass  now  there,  on  elemenl 
of  individual  and  national  wealth  may  be  found.  In  fact,  the 
valuable  grasses  begin  within  one  hundred  and  filly  miles  of 
the  Missouri  frontier,  and  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Bast 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  ia  ibe  short  curly  grass,  on  which 
the  bufTalo  delights  to  feed,  (whence  its  name  of  buffalo,)  and 
which  is  still  good  when  dry  and  apparently  dead.  West  o~ 
.nose  mountains  it  is  a  larger  growth,  in  clusters,  a.[)d  hence 
callnd  bunch-grasa,  and  which  has  a  second  or  fall  growth. 
Pl4ini  and  mountains  both  exhibit  them  ;  and  I  have  seea  good  • 
puturage  al  an  elevation  of  ten  tliousimd  feet.     In  this  iponia 
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aeoui  p.oduct  the  trading  or  traveliii^j  caravans  can  (taA  auk 
liatence  for  iheif  animals  ;  and  in  military  operations  any  aiun; 
ber  (if  cavalry  may  be  moved,  and  uay  Bumber  of  cottle  may 
be  driven  ;  and  thus  men  and  horses  be  supported  on  long  ex- 
pediliona,  and  even  in  winter,  in  the  sheltered  situatioaa. 

Commercially,  the  value  of  the  Oregon  country  must  be 
great,  washed  as  it  is  by  the  North  Pacific  ocean — frontinp 
Asia — producing  many  of  the  elements  of  commerce — mild 
and  healthy  in  its  climate — and  becoming,  ua  it  naturally  will, 
a  thoroughfare  for  the  Bast  India  and  China  trade. 

Turning  our  faces  once  more'  eastward,  on  the  morning  of 
the  27lh  we  left  the  Utah  lake,  and  continued  for  l*o  days  to 
ascend  the  Spanish  fork,  which  is  dispersed  in  numerous 
branches  among  very  rugged  mountains,  which  aSbrd  few 
passes,  and  render  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  litem  necessary 
to  the  traveler.  The  stream  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a 
valley,  the  mountains  rising  oflen  aUruptly  from  liie  water's 
edge  ;  but  a  good  trail  facilitated  our  traveling,  and  there  were 
frequent  bottoms,  covered  with  excellent  grass.  The  streams 
are  prettily  and  variously  wooded  ;  and  everywhere  the  moun- 
tain shows  grass  and  timber. 

At  our  encampment  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  near  the 
head  of  one  of  the  branches  we  had  ascended,  strata  of  bitumi- 
nous limestone  were  displayed  in  an  escarpment  on  the  rivei 
bluffs,  in  wh'nh  were  contained  a  variety  of  fossil  shells  of 
new  species. 

It  wiU  be  remembered,  that  in  crossing  this  ridge  about  VZ» 
miles  to  the  northward  in  August  last,  strata  of  fossiliferous 
rock  were  discovered,  which  have  been  referred  to  the  oolitic 
period  ;  it  is  probabla  that  these  rocks  also  belong  to  the  same 
formation. 

A  few  miles  from  this  encampment  we  reached  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  crossing,  by  an  open  and  easy  pass,  the  di- 
viding ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin 
from  those  of  the  Colorado,  we  reached  the  :ead  branches  of 
one  of  its  larger  tributaries,  which,  from  Iht  decided  color  of 
its  waters,  has  received  the  name  ot  White  river.  The  snows 
of  the  mountains  were  now  beginnmg  to  melt,  and  all 
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rivalcU  were  nnining  by  in  rirerm,  mnd  raptdly  mrcomiof  ifiA 
cult  Ut  lord.  Continuity  a  few  miles  up  n  branch  of  Whiit 
tint,  we  cfOMed  a  dividing  ridge  between  iu  waters  and  iboM 
of  E&^A.  The  appriMch  lo  the  pus,  which  is  the  best  koown 
Id  Mr.  WftUur,  wu  aomewhu  difficult  (or  packs,  and  imprac 
t'cable  br  wagona — all  the  atreania  being  ihut  in  by  narrow 
ravines,  and  the  narrow  trail  along  the  steep  hill-sides  allow- 
ing the  pawage  of'only  one  animal  at  a  time.  From  the  sum- 
iDJl  we  liad  a.  fine  view  of  the  snowy  Bear  River  range,  and 
Jwre  were  atill  remaining  beds  of  snow  on  the  cold  sides  of 
l)ie  iiilia  near  the  pass.  We  descended  by  a  narrow  ravine, 
ill  which  was  mpidly  gathered  a  little  branch  of  tlie  (Jinlah, 
and  halted  to  noon  about  1,500  feel  below  the  pass,  at  an  clo- 
vutiou,  by  the  boiling  point,  of  6,900  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  next  day  we  descended  along  the  river,  and  about  noon 
reached  a  point  where  (hiee  forks  come  Ic^etiier.  Fording  cme 
of  these  with  some  diQicuUy,  we  continued  up  the  middle 
brunch,  which,  from  the  color  of  its  waters,  is  named  the  Red 
river.  The  few  passes,  and  extremely  rugged  nature  of  the  couu- 
Iry,  give  to  it  great  strength,  and  secure  the  Utahs  from  ttie  in- 
trusion of  their  enemies.  Crossing  in  the  afternoon  a  somewhat 
broken  highland,  covered  in  places  with  fine  grasses,  and  with 
cudar  on  the  hill-sides,  we  encamped  at  evening  on  another 
Iributary  to  the  Uinlak,  called  the  Duchetnt  fork.  The  water 
wua  very  clear,  the  stream  not  being  yei  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing snows,  and  we  forded  it  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  a 
Eonsiderable  branch,  being  spread  out  by  islands,  the  largest 
arm  being  about  a  hundred  feel  wido,  and  the  name  it  bears  is 
;irobubly  that  of  some  old  French  trapper. 

The  next  day  we  continued  down  the  river,  which  we  weie 
twice  obliged  to  cross;  and,  the  water  having  risen  during  the 
night,  it  was  almost  everywhere  too  deep  to  be  forded.  Al- 
ter traveling  about  sixteen  miles,  we  encamped  again  on  the 
\e(i  bank. 

1  obtained  here  an  oooultation  of  Seorpii  at  the  ^ork  IJnb  ol 
Lne  moon,  which  gives  for  the  longitude  of  the  place  112°  18 
aO  ,  and  iha  latitude  40°  18'  58". 
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^^^1      lit. — We  lefl  to-day  the  Duchesne  fork,  anil,  afler  li-avere. 

^^^V  ing  a  broken  country  for  about  sixteen  miles,  arrived  at  noon 
at  another  considerable  branch,  a  river  of  great  velocity,  to 
which  the  trappers  have  improperly  given  the  name  of  Lake 
fork.  The  name  applied  to  it  by  the  Indians  signifies  great 
swiAness,  and  is  the  same  which  ihey  use  to  express  the  speed 
of  a  racehorse.  It  is  spread  out  in  various  channels  over  sev- 
eral hundred  yards,  and  is  everywhere  too  deep  and  swift  to 
be  forded.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  there  is  an  uninter- 
rupted noise  from  the  large  rocks  which  are  rolled  along  the 
bed.  After  infinite  difficulty,  and  the  delay  of  a  day,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  stream  bridged,  and  got  over  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  our  animals,  Conlinuing  our  route  across  a 
broken  country,  of  which  the  higher  parts  were  rocky  and 
timbered  with  cedar,  and  the  lower  parts  covered  with  good 
grass,  we  reached,  on  the  afiemoon  of  the  3d,  the  Uintah  fort, 
a  trading-post  belonging  to  Mr.  A .  Roubideau,  on  the  princi 
pal  fork  of  the  Uinlah  river.  Wo  found  the  stream  nearly  as 
rapid  and  difficult  as  the  Lake  fork,  divided  into  several  chan- 
nels, which  were  loo  broad  to  be  bridged.  With  the  aid  of 
guides  from  the  fort,  we  succeeded,  with  very  great  difficulty, 
in  fording  it,  and  encamped  near  the  fort,  which  is  situated  a 
short  distance  above  the  junction  of  two  branches  which  make 
the  river. 

By  an  immerflion  of  the  first  satellite,  (agreeing  well  with 
the  result  of  the  occultation  observed  at  the  Duchesne  fork,) 
the  longitude  of  ihe  post  is  109°  58'  42",  the  latitude  40°  37' 
46". 

It  has  a  motley  garrison  of  Canadian  and  Spanish  ej^age» 
and  hunters,  with  ihe  usual  number  of  Indian  women.  We 
obtained  a  small  supply  of  sugar  and  coffee,  with  some  dried 
meat  and  a  oow,  which  was  a  very  acceptable  change  from  the 
pinoli  on  which  we  had  subsisted  for  some  weeks  post.  I 
Hrengthened  my  party  at  this  place  by  ihi'  addition  of  Aui;u«*i 
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\rohKtnbe&u,  an  excellent  voyageur  and  hunter,  belonging  I* 
the  oImb  of  Carson  and  Godey. 

On  the  morning  of  ihe  5th  we  left  ihe  fort*  and  the  Uintah 
river,  and  continued  our  road  over  a  broken  country,  which 
alTorded,  however,  a  rich  addition  to  our  botanical  collection  ; 
and,  after  a  march  of  2^  rtiilea,  were  again  checked  by  an- 
other stream,  called  Ashley's  fork,  where  we  were  detained 
until  noon  of  the  next  day. 

An  immersion  of  the  second  satellite  gave  for  this  place  a 
longitude  of  109°  27'  07",  ihe  latitude,  by  observation,  being 
40°  28'  07". 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  nest  day  we  succeeded  in  ftnding  a 
ford  ;  and,  after  traveling  15  miles,  encamped  high  up  on  the 
mountain -side,  where  we  found  excellent  and  abundant  gras.s, 
which  we  had  not  hitherto  aeen.  A  new  species  of  elymua, 
which  had  a  purgative  and  weakening  effecl  upon  the  animals, 
had  occurred  abundantly  since  leaving  the  fort.  From  tliis 
point,  by  observation  7,.300  feet  above  the  sea,  we  had  a  view 
of  the  Colorado  below,  shut  up  amongst  rugged  mountains,  and 
which  is  the  recipient  of  all  the  streams  we  had  been  crassiM<; 
since  we  passed  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  fork. 

On  the  7lh  we  had  a  pleasant  but  long  day's  ^umey, 
through  beautiful  little  valleys  and  a  high  mountain  country 
arriving  about  evening  at  the  verge  of  a  steep  and  rocky  ra. 
vine,  by  which  we  descended  to  "  Brown's  hole."  This  ia  a 
place  well  known  to  trappera  in  the  country,  where  the  canons 
ihrough  which  the  Colorado  runs  expand  into  a  narrow  bu' 
pretty  valley,  about  16  miles  in  length.  The  river  was  sev 
eral  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  awollon  to  the  top  of  its  hanks, 
near  to  which  il  was  in  many  places  l^  to  20  feel  deep.  We 
repaired  a  skin-boat  which  had  been  purchased  at  Ihe  fort, 
and,  after  a  delay  of  a  day,  reached  the  opposite  banks  with 


*  1hi»  fort  «u  attacked  aad  takeo  by  a  baud  of  Ihs  Utah  ludjaaa  ■inoa 
w  famed  il,  (uid  the  men  of  Ilia  ganinn  killed — the  womea  earned  olT 
tir.  Roubideau,  a  trader   of  SU  Louia,  was  abeeni,  and  »  eacaprd  (lie  fau 
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much  leas  delay  th&n  had  been  encountered  at.  the  Uintah  wa 
According  to  information,  the  lower  end  of  Ae  valley  ii 
6t  eastern  part  of  the  Colorado  j  and  the  latitude  ctf  our 
encampment,  which  was  opposite  to  the  remains  of  an  old  fori 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was  40°  46'  27",  and,  by  obatj. 
valion,  the  elevation  above  the  sea  1^,150  feet.  The  bearinf^ 
to  the  entrance  of  the  canon  below  was  south  20''  east.  Hare 
the  river  enters  between  lofty  precipices  of  red  rock,  and  tin; 
country  below  is  said  to  assume  a  very  rugged  charactef,  the 
river  and  its  affluents  passing  through  canons  which  forbid  all 
access  to  the  water.  This  sheltered  little  valley  was  formerly 
a  favorite  wintering  ground  for  the  trappers,  as  it  afforded 
them  sufficient  pasturage  for  their  animals,  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains  are  well  stocked  with  game. 

We  surprised  a  Hock  of  mountain  sheep  as  we  descended  to 
the  river,  and  our  hunters  killed  several.  The  bottoms  of  u 
gmall  stream  called  Vermilion  creek,  which  enters  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  a  short  distance  below  our  encampm<>nl, 
were  covered  abundantly  with  F.  vermicularit,  and  other  clie- 
nopodiaceous  shrubs.  From  the  lower  end  of  Brown's  hole 
we  issued  by  a  remarkably  dry  canon,  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
wide,  and  rising,  as  we  advanced,  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
iiundred  feel.  Issuing  from  this,  and  crossing  a  small  green 
valley,  we  entered  another  rent  of  the  same  nature,  still  nar- 
rower than  the  other,  t!ie  rocks  on  either  side  rising  in  nearly 
vertical  precipices  perhaps  1,500  feet  in  height.  These  places 
are  mentionrd,  to  give  some  itleu  of  the  country  lower  down 
nti  the  Colorado,  to  which  the  tiappere  usually  apply  the  name 
of  a  canon  country.  The  canon  opened  upon  a  pond  of  wa- 
ter, where  we  halted  to  noon.  Several  flocks  of  mountain 
sheep  were  here  among  the  rocks,  which  rung  with  volleys  of 
small-arms.  In  the  afternoon  we  entered  upon  an  ugly,  bar- 
ren, and  broken  country,  corresponding  well  with  that  we  had 
north,  an  .he  ,?amo  side  of  the  Colora. 
The  Vermilion  creek  aftbrded  us  brackish  water  and  in. 
dilTerent  grus  for  the  night. 

A  few  scattered  cedar-trees  were  the  only  improvement  of 
the  country  on  tho  following  day  ;  and  at  a  little  "pring  of  bad 
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water,  whjre  we  hailed  at  noon,  we  had  not  even  the  sheltei 
□ftheae  froTn  the  hoi  rays  oi^tlie  sun.  At  night  we  encamped 
in  a  fine  grove  if  collon wood -trees,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rlk 
Head  rfver,  thrt  pr;r;cipal  fork  oflhe  Yampah  river,  commonly 
called  by  the  trappers  the  Bear  river.  We  made  here  a  very 
Wrong  fort,  and  formed  the  camp  into  vigilant  guards.  Tiie 
country  we  were  now  entering  was  constanlly  infested  by 
war  parties  of  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians,  and  is  among  the 
most  dangerous  war-grounds  in  the  Rocky  mountains  ;  parties 
of  whiles  having  been  repeatedly  defeated  on  this  river. 

On  the  1 1  th  we  continued  up  the  river,  which  is  a  consider, 
able  stream,  fif\y  to  a  hundred  yards  in  widili,  lirindsotnely 
and  continuously  wooded  with  groves  oflhe  narrow. leaved  Cot- 
tonwood, populus  angnslifolia  ;  with  these  were  thickets  of 
willow,  and  grain  du  hmuf.  The  characterislic  planl  along 
he  river  is  F.  vermicvlam,  which  generally  covers  the  bot- 
■oma  ;  mingled  with  this  are  saline  shrubs  and  artemisia.  The 
naw  variety  of  grass  which  we  had  seen  on  leaving  the  Uintah 
fort  bad  now  disappeared.  The  country  on  either  side  was 
sandy  and  poor,  scantily  wooded  wilh  cedars,  but  the  river  bot- 
toms afforded  good  pasture.  Three  antelopes  were  killed  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  encamped  a  little  below  a  branch  of  thi 
river,  called  St.  Vrain's  fork,  A  few  miles  above  was  the  fori 
at  which  Frapp's  party  had  been  defeated  two  years  since  j 
and  we  passed  during  the  day  a  place  where  Carson  had  fcecn 
fired  upon  so  close  that  one  of  the  men  had  five  bullets  llirough 
his  body.  Leaving  this  river  the  next  morning,  we  took  our 
way  across  the  hills,  where  every  hollow  had  a  spring  of  run- 
ning water  wilh  good  grass. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  we  had  before  our  eyes  the  high 
mountains  which  divide  the  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi  wk- 
lers;  and  entering  heie  among  the  lower  spurs  or  font-hills  of 
the  range,  the  face  of  the  country  began  to  improve  with  a 
magical  rapidity.  Not  only  the  river  bottoms,  b-it  the  hills 
were  covered  with  g-ass ;  and  among  the  usual  varied  flora 
jf  the  mountain  region,  these  were  occasionally  blue  with  the 
ihowy  bloom  of  a  lupnui.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  Wf 
isd  ihp  first  gl»''  view  of  bufTalo,  ind  welcomed  ihe  appear 
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Uiob  or  two  uld  bulls  with  as  much  joy  as  if  they  hrtd  been  mea 
tengt.a  from  home;  and  when  we  descended  to  noon  on  Si 
Vrain's  fork,  an  affluent  of  Green  river,  the  hunters  brought 
m  mouniain  sheep  and  the  meal  of  two  fat  bulls.  Freah  eii- 
trails  in  the  river  showed  ua  that  there  were  Indians  above, 
«nd  at  evening,  judging  it  unsafe  to  encamp  in  the  boltania, 
which  *ere  wooded  only  with  willow  thickets,  wa  asoondod 
lo  the  spurs  above,  and  forted  strongly  in  a  small  aajion  grove, 
near  to  which  was  a  spring  of  cold  water.  The  huiitera  kill- 
ed two  fine  cows  near  the  camp.  A  band  of  elk  broke  out  of 
a  neighboring  grove;  antelopes  were  running  over  the  hills; 
and  nn  the  op|toaite  river-plains  herds  of  bulTalo  were  raising 
cbuda  of  dust.  The  conntry  here  appeared  more  variously 
stocked  with  game  than  any  part  of  the  Rocky  mountains  we 
had  visited  ;  and  its  abundance  ia  owing  lo  the  excellent  pas- 
turage, and  its  dangerous  character  as  a  war. ground. 

13th. — There  was  snow  hero  near  our  mountain  camp,  and 
the  morning  was  beautiful  and  cool.  Leaving  St.  Vrain's 
fork,  we  took  our  way  directly  towards  the  summit  of  the  di- 
ifiding  ridge.  The  bottoms  of  the  streams  and  level  places 
were  wooded  with  aspens  j  and  as  we  neared  the  summit,  we 
entered  again  the  piny  region.  We  had  a  delightful  mormng'c 
ride,  the  ground  affording  us  an  exceilcni  bridle-path)  and 
reached  the  summit  towards  mid-day,  at  an  elevation  o(  UfiOi) 
feet.  With  joy  and  exultation  we  saw  ourselves  once  more 
on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  beheld  a  little  Hiream 
taking  its  course  towards  the  rising  sun.  It  was  an  affluent  ot 
the  Platte,  called  Pullam's  Ibrk,  and  we  descended  to  noun 
upon  it,  II  is  a  pretty  stream,  twenty  yards  broad,  and  henn 
the  name  of  a  irapper  who,  some  years  since,  was  killed  hcr« 
by  the  Grog  Ventre  Indiana. 

Issuing  from  the  pines  m  the  afterroon  we  saw  sprimd  oiii 
before  us  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  with  the  pats  of  the  Medicine 
Butte  beyond,  and  some  of  the  Sweet  Water  tnounlains;  but  * 
iinoky  hazineu  in  the  ur  entirety  ob«cired  the  Wiiiij  Riv^t 
chain. 

We  were  now  about  two  degrees  south  of  the  South  Paw 
ud  our  oa'irir  honw  would  have  be«n  eas  wardly  ;   but  ihr 
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WDuld  havo  taken  us  over  ground  atrendy  examined,  int 
iherefore  without  the  inieresi  thai  would  excite  curioaily. 
S'liuliwardly  there  were  objects  worthy  to  be  explored,  to  wii ; 
;he  approximation  of  the  head-waters  of  three  diflerent  nv 
»r9— the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Grand  River  forit  of 
Jin  Rio  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California  ;  the  passages  at  the 
neads  of  these  rivers  ;  and  the  three  rennarkahle  mountain  coves, 
palled  Parks,  in  which  they  took  their  rise.  One  of  Ihesf 
Parka  was,  of  course,  on  the  western  side  of  the  dividing  ridge  , 
and  a  viail  to  it  would  once  more  require  us  lo  cross  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Ihe  west,  and  then  to  recross  lo 
the  east,  making  in  all,  with  the  transit  we  had  just  accomplish- 
ed, three  crossings  of  that  mounlain  in  this  section  of  its  course. 
But  no  matter.  The  coves,  the  heads  of  the  rivers,  the  approxi- 
mation of  their  waters,  the  practicability  of  the  mountain  passes 
and  the  locality  of  the  three  Parks,  were  all  objects' of  interest. 
and,  although  well  known  to  hunters  and  trappers,  were  unknowi 
to  science  and  lo  history.  We  therefore  changed  our  course 
and  turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  instead  of  going  down  it 

We  crossed  several  small  affluents,  and  again  made  a  fortifiet' 
camp  in  a  grove.  The  country  had  now  became  very  beauti- 
ful—rich in  water,  grass,  and  game  ;  and  to  these  were  adderf 
■he  charm  of  scenery  and  pleasant  weather. 

14th. — Our  roule  this  morning  lay  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  over  the  long  low  spurs  which  sloped  gradually 
down  to  the  river,  forming  the  broad  valley  of  the  Platte 
The  country  is  beautifully  watered.  In  almosl  every  hollow 
ran  a  clear,  cool,  mountain  stream ;  and  in  the  course  of  thb 
Tiorning  we  crossed  seventeen,  several  of  them  being  large 
ereeks,  forty  to  fi(\y  feet  wide,  with  a  swift  current,  and  tolera- 
bly deep.  These  were  variously  wooded  with  groves  of  asjien 
and  Cottonwood,  with  willow,  cherry,  and  other  shrubby 
.rees.  BulTalo,  antelope,  and  elk,  were  frequent  duraig 
.he  day;  and,  in  their  abundance,  the  latter  sometimes  :%- 
mmded  us  sUghlly  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

We  halted  at  noon  on  Potter's  fork — a  clear  and  iwift 
■Iream,  forty  yards  wide,  and  in  many  places  deep  mough  Ic 
■wim  our  animaU;  and  in  the  evening  encrmped  on  a  pretty 
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ilream,  where  there  were  uevera!  beaver  dams,  and  many  trees 

reuently  cut  down  by  the  beaver.  We  gave  to  thia  the  name 
of  Beaver  Dam  creek,  as  now  ihey  are  becoming  sufficienily 
rare  to  distinguish  by  their  names  the  streams  on  which  they 
are  found.  In  this  mountain  they  occurred  more  abundantly 
tlian  elsewhere  in  all  our  Journey,  in  which  their  vestiges  hac 
been  scarcely  seen. 

The  next  day  we  continued  our  journey  up  ihe  valley,  the 
(Muntry  presenting  much  the  same  appearance,  except  that  the 
grass  was  more  scanty  on  the  ridges,  over  which  was  aprcnd 
a  scrubby  growth  of  sags  ;  but  still  the  bottoms  of  the  creeltg 
were  broad,  and  afforded  good  pasture-grounds.  We  had  an 
animated  chase  al\er  a  grizzly  bear  this  morning,  which  we 
tried  to  lasso.  Fuentes  threw  the  lasao  upon  his  neck,  but  il 
slipped  off,  and  he  escaped  into  the  dense  thickets  of  the  creek, 
into  which  we  did  not  like  to  venture.  Our  course  in  the 
aflemoon  brought  us  to  ihe  main  Platte  river,  here  a  handsome 
stream,  with  a  uniform  breadth  of  seventy  yards,  except  where 
widened  by  frequent  islands.  Il  was  apparently  deep,  with  a 
moderate  current,  and  wooded  with  groves  of  large  willow. 

The  valley  narrowed  as  we  ascended,  and  presently  degen- 
erated into  a  gorge,  through  wliich  the  river  passed  us  through 
a  gate.  We  entered  it,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  New  Park 
— a  beautiful  circular  valley  of  thirty  miles  diameter,  walled 
in  all  round  with  snowy  mountains,  rich  with  water  and  with 
gross,  fringed  with  pine  on  the  mountain  aides  below  the  Hiow 
line,  and  a  paradise  to  all  grazing  animals.  The  Indian  name 
for  it  signifies  "  cow  lodge,"  ot  which  our  own  may  be  consid- 
ered a  translation  ;  the  enclosure,  the  grass,  the  water,  and 
the  herds  of  buffalo  roaming  over  it,  naturally  presenting  the 
idea  of  a  park.  We  halted  for  the  night  just  within  the  gale. 
and  expected,  as  usual,  to  see  herds  of  buffalo  ;  but  an  Arapa. 
hoe  village  had  been  before  us,  and  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 
Latitude  of  the  encampment  40°  52'  44".  Elevation  by  the 
iwiling  point  7,720  feel. 

It  is  from  this  elevated  cove,  and  from  the  gorges  of  the 
■urrounding  mountains,  and  some  lakes  within  their  bosoma, 
lh<i  '.henrpd!  Plalle  river  oollecti  iU  firdwHlpr.  HnH  H»i,.a,« 
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itv  firal  farm;  uid  oertaiiilf  do  river  oould  uk.  •  mora  liekjtl. 
Tul  origin. 

I6lh, — In  the  morning  we  pursued  our  way  throLgh  th« 
?ark,  following  a  principal  branch  of  ihe  Plalle,  and  crossing, 
imong  many  smaller  ones,  a  bold  stream,  scarcely  fordabte, 
:;alled  Lodge  Pole  fork,  and  which  issues  from  a  lake  in  'the 
'iiou  ritains  on  the  right,  ten  miles  long.  In  ihe  evening  we 
sncamped  on  a  small  stream  near  the  upper  end  ol'  ihe  Park. 
Latitude  of  the  camp  40°  33'  32". 

nth. — We  continued  our  way  among  the  waters  of  the  Park 
over  the  root-hilla  of  the  bordering  mountains,  where  we  foitni! 
good  pasturage,  and  surprised  and  killed  some  buiTalo.  W» 
fell  into  a  broad  and  excellent  trail,  made  by  buflalo,  where  a 
wagon  would  pass  with  ease  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing we  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  through  a 
pass  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  had  ever  seen. 
The  trail  led  among  the  aspens,  through  open  grounds,  richly 
covered  with  grass,  and  carried  us  over  an  elevation  of  about 
9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  country  appeared  to  jjreat  advantage  in  the  delightful 
summer  weather  of  the  mountains,  which  we  still  continuad  to 
enjoy.  Descending  from  the  pass,  we  found  ourselves  again 
on  the  western  waters ;  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  edge  of 
another  mountain  valley,  called  the  Old  Park,  in  which  is  formed 
Grand  river,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Colorado 
of  California.  We  were  now  moving  with  some  caution,  aa^ 
from  the  trail,  we  found  the  A  rapahoe  village  had  also  passed 
this  way ;  as  we  were  coming  out  of  their  enemy's  countrj", 
and  this  was  a  war-ground,  we  were  desirous  to  avoid  [hem, 
Afler  a  long  af\ernoon's  march,  we  hailed  at  nighl  on  a  small 
creek,  tributary  to  a  main  fork  of  Grand  river,  which  ran 
through  this  portion  of  the  valley.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  in  ihe  Old  Park  is  interesting,  though  of  a  different 
character  from  the  New  ;  instead  of  being  a  comparative 'plain, 
it  is  more  or  less  broken  into  hills,  and  surroundnd  by  the  high 
mountains,  timbered  on  the  lower  parts  with  quaking  isp  and 
pinu. 

19th. — Our  tooD't.  ■vho  wore  as  usual  ahead,  made  from  ■ 
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htUe  liiifl  morning  the  signal  of  Indians,  and  we  rode  up  id 
Lime  io  meet  a  parly  of  about  30  Arapahaes.  They  were 
and  women  going  into  the  hills — liie  men  for  game,  lh« 
>vomen  for  roots — and  informed  us  that  the  village  was  tn- 
samped  a  few  miles  above,  on  the  main  fork  of  Grand  river. 
wliiuh  passes  through  the  midst  of  the  valley.  I  made  Ihon- 
\\\ti  usual  presents ;  but  they  appeared  disposed  to  be  unfriendly 
and  galloped  hack  at  speed  to  the  village.  Knowing  that  we 
hud  trouble  to  expect,  I  descended  immediately  into  the  hot- 
innis  of  Grand  river,  which  were  overflowed  in  places,  the 
river  being  up,  and  made  the  best  encampment  the  ground 
ilforded.  We  had  no  time  to  build  a  fort,  but  found  an  open 
place  among  the  willows,  which  was  defended  by  the  river  on 
one  side  and  the  overflowed  bottoms  on  the  other.  We  hao 
scarcely  made  our  few  preparations,  when  about  200  of  ihenr 
Appeared  on  the  verge  of  Ihe  bottom,  mounted,  painted,  and 
armed  for  war.  We  planted  the  American  flag  between  us, 
and  a  short  parley  ended  in  a  truce,  with  something  more  than 
ihe  usual  amount  of  presents.  About  20  Sioux  were  with 
them — one  of  them  an  old  chief,  who  had  always  been  frie'.dly 
to  the  ivliitcs,  He  informed  me  that,  before  coming  down,  a 
council  had  heen  held  at  the  village,  in  which  the  greater  part 
had  declared  for  aiyicking  us — we  had  come  from  their  ene- 
mies, to  whom  we  had  doubtless  been  carrying  assistance  in 
arms  and  ammunition;  but  his  own  party,  with  some  few  of 
tiie  Arapahoes  who  had  seen  ua  the  previous  year  in  the  plains, 
opposed  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  il  is  customary  for 
this  people  to  attack  the  trading  parties  which  they  meet  in  this 
region,  considering  all  whom  they  meet  on  the  western  side  of 
-he  mountains  to  be  their  enemies.  They  deceived  me  into 
the  belief  that  I  should  And  a  lord  at  their  village,  and  1  could 
no!  avoid  accompanying  them  ;  but  put  several  sloughs  between 
us  and  their  village,  and  forted  strongly  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  was  everywhere  rapid  and  deep,  and  over  a 
tiundred  yards  in  breadth.  The  camp  was  generally  crowded 
with  Indians ;  and  though  The  baggage  was  carefully  watched 
iind  covered,  a  number  of  tilings  were  stolen. 

The  next  n:v>rnlng  we  descended  the  river  for  about  eight 
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miles,  and  haltod  a  short  distance  above  a  canon,  through  which 
Gracid  river  issues  from  [he  Park.  Here  il  was  smooth  and 
deep,  150  yards  in  breadth,  and  its  elevation  at  this  poiiii 
6,700  feel.  A  frame  for  the  boat  being  very  aooo  made,  our 
baggage  was  ferried  across ;  the  horses,  in  the  mean  tine, 
swimming  over.  A  southeri!  fork  of  Grand  river  here  makes 
its  juDction,  nearly  opposite  to  ilie  branch  by  wliich  we  had 
entered  the  valley,  and  up  this  we  continued  for  about  eight 
miles  in  ihe  aAernoon  and  cncamjted  in  a  bottom  on  the  left 
bank,  which  afforded  good  grass.  At  our  encampmenl  il  was 
70  to  90  yards  in  breadth,  sometimes  widened  by  islands,  and 
eeparaied  into  several  channels,  with  a  very  awifl  ourrenl  and 
bed  of  rolled  rocks. 

On  the  30th  we  traveled  up  the  left  bank,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  bad  road,  the  trail  here  taking  the  opposite  side ;  but  the 
stream  was  up,  and  nowhere  fardable.  A  piny  ridge  ofmoun- 
laina,  with  bare  rocky  peaks,  was  on  our  right  all  the  day,  and 
K  snowy  mountain  appeared  ahead.  We  crossed  many  foaming 
torrents  with  rocky  beds,  rushing  down  the  river ;  and  in  the 
evening  made  a  strong  fort  in  an  aspen  grove.  The  valley 
had  already  become  very  narrow,  shut  up  more  closely  in 
denwly  timbered  mounUins,  the  pines  sweeping  down  the  verge 
of  the  bottoms.  The  atg  de  prairie  (tetrao  europkasianus)  was 
occasionally  seen  among  the  sage. 

We  saw  to-day  the  returning  trail  of  an  Arapahoe  party 
wh'ch  had  been  sent  from  the  village  'to  look  fur  Ulahs  in  the 
Bayou  Salade,  (South  Park  ;)  and  it  being  probable  that  they 
would  visit  our  camp  with  the  desire  to  return  on  horsebaokt 
we  were  more  than  usually  on  the  alert. 

Here  the  river  diminished  to  35  yards,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  affluents  we  had  crossed,  was  still  a  large 
■tream,  dashing  swiftly  by,  with  a  great  continuous  fall,  and 
not  yet  Ibrdable.  We  had  a  delightful  ride  along  a  good  traO 
among  ihe  fragrant  pines ;  and  the  appearance  of  buffalo  in 
great  numbers  indicated  that  there  were  Indiana  in  ihe  Dayou 
Salade,  (South  Park,)  by  whom  they  were  driven  out.  Wt 
halted  to  noon  under  the  shade  of  ihc  pines,  and  the  wealhei 
■»»■  most  delifihlful.     The  ooi'Jiiry  was  literally  alife  wil>- 
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tmfiaio ;  aoi  the  continued  echo  of  the  huniera'  riflei  on 
Ihe  ulhei  aide  of  the  river  for  a  mometil  made  me  uneasy, 
thinking  perhaps  they  were  engaged  with  Indians  ;  but  iu 
a  short  lime  they  came  into  camp  with  the  meat  of  seven  fal 
cows. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day's  ride,  the  river  had  been 
merely  a  narrow  ravine  between  high  piny  mountaina,  backed 
on  both  sides,  bul  particularly  on  the  weal,  by  a  tine  of  snowy 
ridges  ;  but,  after  several  hours'  ride,  llie  stream  opened  out 
into  a  valley  with  pleasant  bottoms.  In  the  afternoon,the  rivet 
forked  into  throe  apparently  equal  streams;  broad  buffalo 
trails  leading  up  the  lefl  hand,  and  the  middle  branch,  indi- 
cating good  passes  over  the  mountains  ;  but  up  the  right-hand 
branch,  (which,  in  the  object  of  descending  from  the  mountain 
by  the  main  head  of  the  Arkansas,  1  was  most  desirous  tc 
follow,)  there  was  no  sign  of  a  buffalo  trace.  Apprehending 
from  this  reason,  and  the  character  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
known  to  be  extremely  rugged,  that  the  right-hand  branch  leii 
to  no  pass,  I  proceeded  up  the  middle  branch,  which  formed  b 
flat  valley-botlom  lietween  limbered  ridges  on  the  lefl  cuid 
snowy  mountains  on  the  right,  terminating  in  large  bttltei  of 
naked  rock.  The  trail  was  good,  and  the  country  interesting; 
and  at  nightfall  we  encamped  in  an  open  place  among  the 
pines,  where  we  built  a  strong  fort.  The  mountains  exhibit 
their  usual  varied  growth  cf  flowera,  and  at  this  place  I  no> 
ticed,  among  others,  ihrrnu^t  mantana,  whose  bright  yellow 
ealor  makes  it  a  showy  plant.  This  has  been  a  charocteristio 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  since  reaching  the  Uintah  walera. 
With  lieldH  of  iria  were  aquUfgia  earulea,  violets,  esparcette, 
and  strawberries. 

At  dark  we  perceived  a  lire  in  the  edge  of  the  pines,  on  the 
:>pposiie  aide  of  the  valley.  We  had  evidently  not  been  dis- 
covered, and,  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  the  blaze  of  freah  fuel 
which  was  heaped  on  our  fires,  those  of  the  strangers  were  in- 
stantly extinguished.  In  the  morning,  they  were  found  to  be 
K  pa'ty  of  six  trappers,  who  had  ventured  out  among  the  moun- 
lains  afler  bcHver.  They  iuformfd  us  thai  two  of  the  numbet 
with  which   the;   had   started    had   hron  already  killi^d   by  lh« 
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Indians — one  of  them  bul  a  few  days  since — by  ihe  A  rapanoei 
had  lately  seen,  who  had  found  him  alone  at  a  camp  (in 
tbis  river,  and  carried  oiT  his  traps  and  animals.  As  they 
were  desirous  to  join  ua,  the  hunters  returned  with  them  to  the 
engampment,  and  we  oontinued  up  the  valley,  in  which  the 
stream  rapidly  diminished,  breaking  into  small  tributaries — 
every  hollow  affording  water.  At  our  noon  halt,  the  huniera 
joined  us  with  the  trnpfiei's.  While  preparing  to  start  from 
their  encampment,  ihey  found  themselves  suddenly  surrounded 
by  a  party  ofArapahocs,  who  informed  ihem  that  their  scouts 
had  discovered  a  large  Utah  village  in  the  Bayou  Salade, 
(South  Park,)  and  that  a  large  war-party,  consisting  of  almost 
every  man  in  the  village,  except  those  who  were  too  old  to  go 
to  war,  were  going  over  to  attack  ihem.  The  main  body  had 
ascended  the  left  fork  of  the  river,  which  afforded  a  belter  pass 
Ihan  the  branch  we  were  on,  and  this  parly  had  followed  our 
Irail,  in  order  that  we  might  add  our  force  to  theirs.  Carson 
nformed  them  that  we  were  loo  far  ahead  to  turn  back,  bui 
#ould  join  ihem  in  the  bayou  ;  and  the  Indians  went  off  ap- 
parently satisfied.  By  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  oui 
elevation  here  was  10,430  feet,  and  still  the  pme  forest  contin 
ued,  and  grass  was  good. 

In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  road  occasionally  through 
open  pines,  with  a  very  gradual  ascent.  We  surprised  a  herd 
of  buffalo,  enjoying  the  shade  at  a  small  lake  among  the  pines, 
and  ihey  made  the  dry  branches  crack,  as  they  brske  through 
[he  woods.  In  a  ride  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
having  ascended  perhaps  800  feet,  we  reached  the  tvmmit  of 
&e  dividing  ndge,  which  would  thus  have  an  estimated  height 
of  11,200  feet.  Here  the  river  spreads  itselfinto  small  branches 
and  springs,  heading  nearly  in  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which 
ia  very  narrow.  Immediately  below  us  was  a  green  valley, 
through  which  ran  a  stream ;  and  a  short  distance  opposite 
rose  snowy  mounlaina,  whose  summits  were  formed  into  peaks 
of  naked  rock.  We  soon  afterwards  satisfied  ourselves  ihaf 
immediately  beyond  these  mountains  was  the  main  branch  of 
le  Arkansas  river — moat  probably  heading  directly  with  the 
stream  below  uk,  which  gathered  its  waters  in  th«  tnowj 
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(i.ountaiiiB  Dear  ny.     Descriptions  of  the  rugged  character  of 

the  mountains  around  the  head  of  the  Arkansas,  which  their 
appearance  amply  juBtified,  deterred  me  from  making  any  at 
tempt  to  reach  it,  which  would  have  involved  a  greater  length 
of  time  than  now  remained  at  my  diapoMl. 

In  aDoul  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  d«wended  from  the  aunt- 
it  of  the  I'ajH  into  the  creek  below,  our  road  having  been  very 
iich  controlled  and  interrupted  by  the  pines  and  epringa  oc 
e  mountain -side.  Turning  up  the  stream,  we  encamped  on 
a  bottom  of  good  graaa  near  its  head,  which  gathers  its  waters 
in  the  dividing  crest  of  the  Rocky  mouniains,  and,  according 
to  the  l>eat  information  we  could  obtain,  separated  only  by  the 
rocky  wall  of  the  ridge  from  the  head  of  the  main  Arkansaa 
rivei .  By  the  observaliona  of  the  evening,  the  latitude  of  our 
encaiiipment  was  39°  2(K  Hi",  and  south  of  which,  therefore, 
is  the  head  of  llie  Arkanaaa  river.  The  stream  on  which  we 
W  encamped  is  llie  head  of  eitlier  the  FonUune-tjui-houU,  a 
branch  of  the  Arkansas,  or  the  remotest  head  of  the  south  fork 
of  the  Platto,  as  which  you  will  And  it  laid  down  on  the  map 
But  descending  it  only  through  a  portion  of  its  course,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  settle  this  point  satisfactorily.  In  the  evening 
B  band  of  bufTalo  furnished  a  little  excitement,  by  charging 
through  tlie  camp. 
I  On  the  following  day  we  descended  the  streaiii  by  an  eioel 
■'lent  buffalo- trail,  along  the  open  grassy  bottom  of  the  liver 
On  our  right,  tlie  biiyou  was  bordered  by  a  mountainous  range, 
crested  with  rocky  and  naked  peaks;  and  below,  it  had  a  beau- 
tiful park-like  character  of  pretty  level  prairies,  interspersed 
among  low  apius,  wooded  openly  witli  pine  and  quaking  asp,  cou- 
'nisting  well  with  tie  denser  punes  whicb  swept  aroimd  on  the 
mountain  aides.  Descending  always  Ih?  TuHey  of  the  stream, 
towards  noon  we  descried  a  mounted  party  descending  the  pcinl 
of  n  spur,  and,  judging  them  to  be  Arapahoea — who,  defeated 
or  victorious,  were  equally  dangerous  to  us,  and  with  whom 
a  fight  would  be  inevitable — we  hurried  to  poet  ourselves  af 
rtrongly  ns  possible  on  some  willow  islands  in  the  river.  We 
had  scarcely  halted  when  they  arrived,  proving  to  be  a  ] 
.if  Utah  women,  who  told  ua  that  on  the  other  nde  of  the  i 
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Jidr  viiiiLgB  wta  fighting  wilh  the  Arspahoea.  Aa  toon  at 
they  had  given  us  ihb  iafarmatian,  they  filled  the  air  with 
oriea  and  tntneotationa,  which  made  us  understand  that  aome 
of  their  chiefs  had  been  killed. 

Extending  along  the  river,  directly  ahead  of  us,  was  a  low 
piny  ridge,  leaving  between  it  and  the  stream  a  email  open 
hottoni,  on  which  the  Ulaha  had  very  injudiciously  placed  their 
village,  which,  according  to  the  women,  numbered  about  300 
warriors.  Advancing  in  the  cover  of  the  pines,  the  Arapahoes, 
aboui  daylight,  charged  into  the  village,  driving  off  a  great 
number  of  iheir  horses,  and  killing  four  men  ;  among  them,  the 
principal  chief  of  the  village.  They  drove  the  horses  perhaps 
a  mile  beyond  the  villsige,  to  the  end  of  a  hollow,  where  they 
had  previously  farted,  at  the  edge  of  the  pines.  Here  the 
Dtahs  had  instantly  allacked  them  in  turn,  and,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  women,  were  gelling  rather  the  best  of  the 
day.  The  women  pressed  us  eagerly  to  join  with  their  people, 
and  would  immediately  have  provided  us  with  the  beat  horses 
at  the  village  ;  but  it  was  not  for  us  lo  interfere  in  such  a  oon. 
fiiol.  Neither  party  were  our  friends,  or  under  our  protection ; 
and  each  was  ready  to  prey  upon  ua  that  could.  But  we  could 
not  help  feeling  an  unusual  excitement  at  being  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  a  fight,  in  which  500  men  were  olosely  en- 
gaged, and  hearing  the  aharp  cracks  of  their  rifles.  We  were 
in  a  bad  position,  and  subject  to  be  attacked  in  it.  Either 
parly  which  we  might  meet,  victorious  or  defeated,  was  certain 
to  fall  upon  ua  ;  and,  gearing  up  immediately,  we  kept  close 
along  the  pines  of  the  ridge,  having  it  between  us  and  the  vil. 
lage,  and  keeping  the  ecouts  on  the  summit,  to  give  ua  notice 
of  the  approach  of  Indians.  As  we  passed  by  the  village^ 
which  was  immediately  below  us,  horsemen  were  galloping  to 
and  fro,  and  groupa  of  people  were  gathered  around  those  who 
were  wounded  and  dead,  and  who  were  being  brought  in  from 
the  field.  We  continued  to  press  on,  and,  crossing  another 
fork,  which  came  in  from  the  right,  after  having  mode  fifteen 
miles  from  the  village,  fortified  ourselves  strongly  in  the  pinea, 
a  short  distance  from  the  river. 

During  the  afternoon,  Pike's  Pcai'  had  been  plainly  in  *i«« 
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belbre  us,  and,  from  our  eacompmenl,  bote  N.  67°  £.  by  com- 
pBM,  This  was  a  familiar  object,  and  il  had  for  us  the  face 
of  an  old  friend.  At  its  foot  were  the  springs,  where  we  haii 
spent  a  pleasant  day  in  con.ing  out.  Near  it  were  the  habitu- 
'ioDB  of  civilized  men ;  and  it  overlooked  the  broad  b 
plains,  which  promiaed  ub  an  easy  journey  to  our  home. 

The  next  day  we  left  the  river,  which  continued  its  counn' 
towards  Pike's  Peak ;  and  taking  a  southeasterly  direction,  in 
al>aut  (en  miles  we  crossed  a  gentle  ridge,  and,  i^uing  from 
ihe  South  Park,  found  ourselves  involved  among  the  broken 
spurs  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  great  prairie  plains. 
Although  broken  and  extremely  rugged,  the  country  was  very 
interesting,  being  well  watered  by  numerous  afHuents  to  the 
Arkansas  river,  and  covered  with  grass  and  a  variety  of  trees. 
The  streams,  which,  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  ran 
through  grassy  and  open  hollows,  after  a  few  mileH  all  descend- 
ed into  deep  and  impracticable  canons,  thiiugh  which  they 
found  their  way  to  the  Arkansas  valley.  Here  (he  hulTnlo 
trails  we  had  followed  were  dispersed  among  the  bills,  oi 
crossed  over  into  the  more  open  valleys  of  other  streams. 

During  the  day  our  road  was  fatiguing  and  diftjcult,  retiiin-J- 
ing  ua  much,  by  its  steep  and  rocky  character,  of  our  truvcl. 
ing  the  year  before  among  the  Wind  River  mountains ;  but  al- 
ways at  night  we  found  some  grassy  bottom,  which  aflbrded  us 
a  pteasant  camp.  In  the  deep  eeclusion  of  these  little  slreunis. 
we  found  always  an  abundant  poalurage,  and  a  wild  luxuriance 
of  plants  and  trees.  Aspens  and  pines  were  the  prevBiliiif> 
limber :  on  the  creeks  oak  was  frequent ;  but  the  narrow.leaved 
Cottonwood,  (jmpuliu  anguatifolui,)  ofunueually  large  size,  ami 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  circumference,  was  the  principal  tree. 
With  these  were  mingled  a  variety  of  shrubby  trees,  whicb 
aided  to  make  the  ravines  almost  impenetrable. 

After  several  days'  laborious  traveling,  we  succeeded  in  ex 
iricating  ourselves  from  the  monntaihs,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  encamped  immediately  at  their  foot,  on  a  handsome 
tributary  to  the  Arkansas  river,  [n  the  afternoon  wedescend- 
ed  the  stream,  winding  our  way  along  the  boltomg,  which  were 
jensoly  wnoded  with  oak,  and  in  the  evening  enoamoed  neuf 
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the  main  river.     Coaiiauing  the  acxi  day  our  road  aloDg  the 
I  Arkansas,  and  meeting  on  the  way  a  wat-pariy  of  Arapahoe 

I  Indians,  (who  had  recently  been  committing  some  outrages  al 

Bent's  fort,  kttfing  slock  and  driving  off  horses,)  we  arriYeii 
before  sunset  at  the   fueblo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  FonUtine- 
'  qui-boitit  river,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  numbei  ot 

our  old  acquaintances.  The  little  settlement  apjieared  in  a 
thriving  condition ;  and  in  the  interval  of  our  absence  an- 
other had  been  estr.bliahed  on   the  river,  some  thirty  miles 

kOn  the  30th  of  June  our  oavalcade  moved  rapidly  down  the 
Arkansaa,  along  the  broad  road  whi«b  followi  the  river. 
JULY. 

■  On  the  lat  of  July  we  arrived  at  Bent's  fort,  about  70  miles 

below  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine-qtU-bouit,  As  we  emerged  into 
view  from  the  groves  on  the  river,  we  were  saluted  with  a  dis. 
play  of  the  national  flag,  and  repeated  discharges  from  the  gnnf 
of  the  fori,  where  we  were  received  by  Mr.  George  Bent  with  a 
cordial  welcome  and  a  friendly  hospitality,  in  the  enjoyment 

"  of  which  we  spent  several  very  agreeable  days.     We  were 

now  in  the  region  where  our  mountaineers  were  accustomed 
'.o  live  ;  and  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  road  being 

I  considered  past,  four  of  them,  including  Carson  and  Walker, 

remained  at  the  fort. 

On  the  6th  we  resumed  our  journey  down  the  Arkansas 
traveling  along  abroad  wagon-road,  and  encamped  about  2ff 
miles  below  the  fort.     On  the  way  we  met  a  very  large  villag- 

'  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  who,  with  the   Arapahoea 

were  returning  from  thr  crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  where  they 
had  been  to  meet  the  Kioway  and  Camanche  Indians.     A  fkw 

I  days  previous  they  had  massacred  a  parly  of  fifteen  Deta- 

wares^  whom  they  had  disoovered  in  a  fort  on  the  Smoh/  llil) 
river,  losing  in  the  affair  several  of  their  own  penple.  They 
Were  desirous  that  we  ahoul''  (war  a  paciliu  1 
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Delawaroi  on  the  fVoniier,  from  whom  ihe;^  expeoted  reUlU 
lion;  and  we  paaspcl  ihroiii^h  ihem  wtthoul  any  difRouliy  oi 
delay.  Dispersed  over  ihc  plain  in  Bcallered  bodies  of  horsB- 
men,  and  family  groups  of  women  and  children,  with  dog* 
trains  carrying  baggnge,  and  long  lines  of  pack-horses,  theit 
appearance  was  picturesque  and  imposing. 

Agreeably  lo  your  instructions,  which  required  me  to  com- 
plete, as  far  as  practicable,  our  examinations  of  the  Kanaaa,  I 
left  at  ihia  encampment  the  Arkansas  river,  taking  a  north- 
easterly direction  across  the  elevated  dividing  grounds  whict. 
separnip  thai  river  from  the  waters  of  the  Platte.  On  the  7th 
we  crossed  a  large  stream,  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  one  or 
(wo  fee>i  deep,  flowing  with  a  lively  current  on  a  sandy  bed 
The  discolored  and  muddy  appearance  of  the  water  indicated 
that  it  proceeded  from  recent  rains ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  (his  a  branch  of  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  although,  pos- 
eibly,  it  may  be  the  Pawnee  fork  of  the  Arkansas.  Beyonii 
this  stream  we  traveled  over  high  and  level  prairies,  halting 
at  small  ponds  and  holes  of  water,  and  using  for  our  fires  the 
beta  de  vache,  the  country  being  without  timber.  On  the 
et!^i:ing  of  the  8th  we  encamped  in  a  cotlonwood  grove  on  the 
baoha  of  a  sandy  stream-bed,  where  there  was  water  in  holes 
sufficient  for  the  camp.  Here  several  hollows,  or  dry  creeks 
with  sandy  beds,  met  together,  forming  the  head  of  a  etreoni 
which  aAerwards  proved  to  be  the  Smokv  Hill  fork  of  the 
Kansas  river. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  were  leaving  our  encampment,  ■ 
number  of  Arapahoe  Indians  were  discovered.  They  belong- 
ed to  a  war-parly  which  had  Hoattered  over  the  prairie  in  re- 
turning from  an  expedition  against  the  Pawnees. 

As  we  traveled  down  the  valley,  water  gathered  rapidly  it 
the  sandy  bed  from  many  little  tributaries  ;  and  at  evening  f'. 
had  become  a  handscme  stream,  lif\y  to  eighty  feet  in  w^th, 
with  a  lively  uur'-ent  in  small  channels,  the  water  being  prio- 
Dipally  dispersed  among  quicksando. 

Gradually  enlarging,  in  a  few  days'  march  it  became  ;i 
river  wglity  yanis  in  breadth,  wooded  with  ooca-sioual  groves 
of  Cottonwood.     Our  road  was  generally  over  level  uplajid 
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hordering  the  river,  whicli  were  closely  covered  with  k  awtri 
or  buirnlo-gram. 

On  the  lOlh  we  entered  again  the  bufTalo  range,  where  we 
had  found  these  animals  so  sbiindoni  on  our  otitward  journey, 
and  halted  for  a  day  among  numerous  herds,  in  order  to  mak» 
«  provision  of  meat  suEIicient  to  carry  ua  lo  the  frontier. 

A  few  days  aflerwards,  we  encamped,  in  a  pleasant  eveii- 
ing,  on  a  high  river  prairie,  the  stream  being  less  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  broad.  During  the  night  we  had  a  succession  of 
thunder-storms,  with  heavy  and  continuous  rain,  and  towards 
morning  the  water  suddenly  burst  over  the  banks,  flooding  the 
boltoms  and  becoming  a  large  river,  five  or  six  hundred  yard* 
in  breadth.  The  darkness  of  the  night  end  incessant  rain  had 
concealed  from  the  guard  the  rise  of  the  water ;  and  the  river 
broke  into  the  camp  fio  suddenly,  that  the  baggage  was  in- 
stantly covered,  and  all  our  perishable  colk^clions  almost  en. 
tirely  ruined,  and  the  hard  labor  of  many  months  destroyed  in 
a  moment. 

On  the  ]7th  we  discovered  a  large  village  of  Indians  en- 
camped at  the  mouth  of  a  handsomely  wooded  stream  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Readily  inferring,  from  the  nature 
of  the  encampment,  that  they  were  Pawnee  Indians,  and  con- 
fidently expecting  good  treatment  from  a  people  who  receive 
regularly  an  annuity  from  the  government,  we  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  village,  where  we  found  assembled  nearly  all 
the  Pawnee  tribe,  who  were  now  reluming  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Arkansas,  where  they  had  met  the  Ktoway  and  Ca- 
uianche  Indians.  We  were  received  by  them  with  the  un. 
friendly  rudeness  and  oharacterislio  insolence  which  they  nevei 
fail  to  display  whenever  thoy  find  an  occasion  for  doing  so 
with  impunity.  The  little  that  remained  of  our  goods  was 
distributed  among  them,  but  proved  entirely  insufficient  to 
•atisfy  their  greedy  rapacity ;  and,  after  some  delay,  and  oon. 
■iderable  difficulty,  we  succpcded  in  eitricaling  ourselves  from 
the  village,  and  encamped  on  the  river  about  15  milei  below.* 

*  In  k  ivceat  report  to  the  i)*putnimit,  tconi  Mijor  Wharton,  who  vUt- 
mI  Ih*  PawiiM  rillocw  wti  t     miliurv  Ama  mhw  numthi  >nw«»rdi,  it  k 
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The  ootmtiy  through  wMoh  we  h*i  bera  triTeliog  unoa 
eaving  the  Arkansas  river,  for  a  disiiLnce  of  260  milei,  pre- 

denied  V>  the  eye  only  a  HUccoasion  of  far- stretching  groeo 
[irairieB,  ooveied  with  the  unbroken  verdure  of  iho  buffalo- 
grus9,  and  sparingly  wooded  along  the  streaniE  with  straggling 
trees  and  occasional  groves  of  coltonwood  ;  liut  here  the  coun- 
try began  perceptibly  to  change  its  character,  becoming  s 
more  fertile,  wooded,  and  beaiiliful  region,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  grasses,  and  watered  with  innumerable  little 
streams,  which  were  wooded  with  oak,  large  elms,  and  the 
usual  varieties  of  timber  common  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
Kanaas  river. 

A«  we  advanced,  the  country  steadily  improved,  gradually 
assimilating  itself  in  appearance  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state  of  Missouri.  The  beautiful  sward  of  the  hulfalo- grass, 
#hich  is  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  nutritious  found  on  the 
prairies,  appeared  now  only  in  patches,  being  replaced  by  a 
longer  and  coarser  grass,  which  covered  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try luxuriantly.  The  diiference  in  the  character  of  the  grasses 
became  suddenly  evident  in  the  weakened  condition  of  our 
animals,  which  began  sensibly  to  fail  as  soon  bs  we  (luitted  the 
'luffalo- grass. 

The  river  preserved  a  uniform  breadth  of  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred yards,  with  broad  bottoms  continuously  timbered  with 
large  cottonwood- trees,  among  which  were  interspersed  a  faw 
other  varieties. 

While  engaged  in  crossing  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  which 
frequonily  impeded  and  checked  our  way,  sometimes  obliging 
us  to  ascend  them  for  several  miles,  one  of  the  people  (Alexis 
Ayol)  was  shot  Uiroogh  thi'  leg  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  rifle — a  mortifying  and  painful  mischance,  to  be  crippled  for 
life  by  an  accndent,  after  having  nearly  accomplished  in  safety 
a  long  and  eventAiI  journey.   Hewua  young  man  of  remark 
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riAtsd  Ihat  lh«  Indiuu  hid  inteodtd  la  attack  «ii  put;  daring  Iha  l^i 

led  al  Ihia  sucsnipinent,  but  vera  prsifoiled  by  (he  ints/paiUu 
ifthePurno*  txmn* 
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sbly  good  BDd  cheerful  temper,  and  had  been  unong  tbs  (U» 
ful  and  efficient  men  of  the  nuTty. 

After  having  traveled  directly  along  its  banks  for  890  Dules, 
we  left  the  river,  where  it  bore  suddenly  off  in  a  northweateriy 
direction,  towards  its  junction  wjlh  the  Republican  fork  of  iha 
Kansas,  distant  about  63  miles;  and,  continuing  our  easterly 
course,  in  about  20  miles  we  entered  the  wagon-road  from 
Santa  F6  to  Independence,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  en- 
camped again  al  the  little  town  of  Kansas,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  river. 

During  our  protracted  absence  of  14  months,  in  the  oourw 
of  which  we  had  necessarily  been  exposed  to  great  varieties  of 
weather  and  of  climate,  not  one  ease  of  sickness  had  ever  oc- 
curred among  us. 

Here  ended  our  land  journey  ;  and  the  day  following  our 
arrival,  we  found  ourselves  on  board  a  steamboat  rapidly 
gliding  down  the  broad  Missouri.  Our  travel-worn  animals 
had  not  been  sold  and  dispersed  over  the  country  [o  renewed 
labor,  but  were  placed  at  good  pasturage  on  the  frontier,  and 
ve  DOW  ready  to  do  their  part  in  the  coming  expedition. 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  arrived  at  3l.  Louis,  where  the 
party  was  Unally  disbanded,  a  great  number  of  the  men  having 
their  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 

Andreas  Fuentes  also  remained  here,  having  readily  found 
employment  for  the  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  men  engaged  to 
accompany  me  the  present  year. 

Pablo  Hernandez  remains  in  the  family  of  Senator  Benton, 
where  he  is  well  taken  care  of,  and  conciliates  good-will  by  his 
docility,  intelligence,  and  amiability.  General  Almonte,  the 
Mexican  minister  al  Washington,  to  whom  he  was  of  course 
made  known,  kindly  olfered  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  to  carry 
him  back  to  Mexico  ;  but  the  boy  preferred  to  remain  where 
he  was  until  he  goi  an  educAtion,  for  which  he  shows  oquA 
ardor  and  aptitude. 

Our  Chinook  Indian  had  his  wish  to  see  the  whiloi  flUly 
gratified.  He  accompanied  me  to  Washington,  and,  after  re- 
maining several  months  at  the  Columbia  College,  was  sent  by 
the  Indian  dcpanmenl  tn  rhiUdelphia.  where,  among  oih*" 
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things,  b^  leaned  to  read  and  write  weD^  and  apeak  tko  Eng 
lish  language  with  some  fluency.  He  will  accompany  me  in 
few  days  to  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  where  he  will  be  sent 
w^th  some  one  of  the  emigrant  companies  to  the  village  at  the 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  aerrant, 

J.  a  FREMONT, 
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